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PREFACE 

It  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  advancing  cultore  that  his- 
tory is  gaining  a  deeper  and  broader  meaning.  We  are 
really  becoming  interested,  not  merely  in  oar  political,  bnt 
also  in  our  entire  biological,  psychological,  and  social  evolu- 
tion. Although  such  phrase-making  is  nearly  always  mis- 
leading, there  would  perhaps  be  more  truth  in  saying  that 
'^history  is  past  sociology  and  sociology  present  history'^ 
than  in  Freeman's  well-known  epigram.  In  particular,  the 
human  family,  with  all  that  the  word  connotes,  is  commanding 
greater  attention.  Yet  there  is  urgent  need  that  its  rise  and 
social  function  should  have  far  more  earnest  study  than  they 
now  receive.  The  family  and  its  cognate  instittitions  ought 
to  enter  more  fully  into  popular  thought;  and  they  should 
have  much  larger  relative  space  in  the  educational  program. 
From  the  home  circle  to  the  university  seminar  they  are 
worthy  to  become  a  vital  part  of  systematic  social  training. 
In  the  hope  of  aiding  somewhat  in  winning  for  them  due 
scientific  recognition,  this  book  is  written.  It  seems  not 
impossible  that  a  sustained  history  of  the  matrimonial  insti- 
tutions of  the  English  race  in  its  "three  homes"  may  prove 
a  positive  advantage,  especially  in  gathering  the  materials 
and  planning  the  work  for  more  detailed  investigations. 
Moreover,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  social  evolution 
of  any  people  must  rest  upon  the  broader  experience  of  man- 
kind. Accordingly,  in  Part  I  the  attempt  is  made  to  present 
a  comprehensive  and  systematic  analysis  of  the  literature  and 
the  theories  of  primitive  matrimonial  institutions. 

Preliminary  reference  to  another  portion  of  the  book  may 
perhaps  be  permitted.     The  anxious  attention  of  the  legal 
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and  social  reformer  is  being  especially  directed  to  the  char- 
acter of  our  state  legislation  regarding  marriage  and  divorce. 
To  him,  therefore,  it  is  hoped,  the  last  three  chapters  may 
prove  helpful  Summaries  of  the  statutes  as  they  stood  at 
particular  dates  have  indeed  appeared.  The  digest  con- 
tained in  the  government  Report  is  of  great  value  for  the 
time  of  its  compilation ;  but  no  attempt  seems  ever  to  have 
been  made  to  provide  a  systematic  historical  record.  In 
these  chapters — the  result  of  several  years'  labor — the  laws 
of  all  the  states  and  territories  enacted  since  the  Revolution 
have  been  analyzed  with  some  regard  for  details.  No  pains 
have  been  spared  to  gain  accuracy ;  yet  it  would  be  rash  to 
expect  that  the  discussion  is  entirely  free  from  error  or  over- 
sight. 

During  the  years  devoted  to  this  investigation  I  have 
profited  by  the  generous  assistance  of  many  friends.  They 
have  aided  me  through  references,  information,  copying, 
verifying,  and  in  other  ways.  To  all  these  I  desire  to  convey 
my  grateful  thanks.  In  a  few  instances  it  is  fitting  that 
individual  acknowledgment  should  be  made.  To  Professor 
William  Henry  Hudson,  of  London,  I  am  indebted  for  the 
examination  of  several  rare  books  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museimi.  Bibliographical  help  has  also  been  given  by 
Professor  Charles  Richmond  Henderson,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  Special  researches  on  my  behalf  have  been 
conducted  by  Mr.  Royall  C.  Victor  and  by  Miss  Lucile 
Eaves,  head  resident  of  the  South  Park  Settlement,  San 
Francisco.  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  the  expert  aid  of 
Mr.  David  M.  Matteson  in  examining  the  manuscript  records 
of  the  colonial  and  provincial  courts  of  Suffolk  and  Middlesex 
counties,  Massachusetts.  To  Professor  Nathan  Abbott,  of 
Stanford  University,  Mr.  James  H.  Deering,  of  the  San 
Francisco  Law  Library,  and  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dike,  secretary 
of  the  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  the  Family,  I 
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am  under  obligationB  for  information  and  snggestions. 
Special  thanks  are  due  to  Professor  Charles  Gross,  of  Har- 
vard, for  encooragement  in  the  work  and  various  kind  offices; 
as  also  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Lane  and  Mr.  T.  J.  Eieman,  of  the  Har- 
vard Library,  for  granting  the  most  liberal  nse  of  the 
materials  in  their  charge. 

Finally  I  can  but  poorly  express  the  gratitnde  which  I 
owe  to  my  wife,  whose  patient  hand,  faithful  criticism,  and 
wise  counsel  have  never  failed. 

Chigaoo,  March  19, 1901 
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PART  I 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  LITERATURE  AND  THE  THEORIES 
OF  PRIMITIVE  MATRIMONIAL  INSTITUTIONS 


CHAPTER  I 
THE  PATRIARCHAL  THEORY 

[BiBLXOGBAPHiGAL  NoTB  I.— The  modom  history  of  the  patriarchal 
theory  begins  with  Fihner's  PcOriarchia  (London,  1680),  in  which  the 
author  finds  in  the  Hebrew  family  a  justification  of  the  **  divine  pre- 
rogatiTe"  of  kings;  and  the  trenchant  reply  of  Locke  in  The  Two 
TreaHtea  on  OivU  Oovemmeni  (London,  1690),  reprinted  with  Filmer*s 
work  in  the  ninth  Tolume  of  Morley's  UniverncU  Library.  But  the 
theory  is  especially  associated  with  the  name  of  Sir  Henry  Maine.  His 
Ancient  Law  (New  York,  1861),  aside  from  its  leading  hypothesis,  is 
one  of  the  most  suggestive  books  of  the  century.  It  was  followed  by 
the  Early  History  of  Institutions  (New  York,  1875);  the  ViUage  Com- 
munities (New  York,  1876);  and  Early  Law  and  Custom  (New  York, 
1883).  In  this  last  work  he  contributes  supplementary  chapters  on 
such  topics  as  ''Ancestor- Worship"  and  "East  European  House  Com- 
munities,*' and  he  replies  to  his  critics.  Maine  is  criticised  by  Spencer, 
Principles  of  Sociology  (New  York,  1879),  Vol  I,  Part  III,  chap,  ix;  and 
by  McLennan,  Patriarckal  Theory  (London,  1885),  who,  on  the  nega- 
tive side,  is  fairly  successful  in  confuting  his  adversary.  Heam*s  Aryan 
Household  (London,  1879)  and  the  Ancient  City  (Boston,  1877)  of  Fustel 
de  Coulanges  take  practically  the  same  view  of  primitive  society  as 
Maine,  while  particularly  emphasizing  ancestor- worship  and  the  genea- 
logical organization. 

For  the  early  Aryans  and  the  Hindus  see  Zinuner's  Alt-indisches 
Leben  (Berlin,  1879);  Delbrack's  Die  indogermanischen  Verwandt- 
sehaftsnamen  (Leipzig,  1885);  Schrader's  Spraehvergleiehung  und 
Urgesehiehte  (Jena,  1883),  or  the  English  translation  by  Jevons  (Lon- 
don, 1890);  Zmigrodski's  Die  Mutter  bei  den  VOlhem  des  arischen 
Stammes  (Munich,  1886);  and  especiaUy  Leist's  epoch-making  works, 
Cfraeeo-itaUsche  Bechtsgeschichte  (Jena,  1884)  and  the  Alt-arise7ies  Jus 
Oentium  (Jena,  1889).  Of  first-rate  value  also  are  the  Bechtshisto- 
rische  und  reehtsvergleiehende  Forsehungen  (Part  III,  on  Indisches 
Ehe-  und  Familienreeht)  and  the  other  papers  of  the  indefatigable 
Kohler.  Of  these  the  following  are  particularly  interesting  in  this 
connection,  aU  found  in  the  ZeitschriftfUir  vergleiehende.Beehtswissen' 
sehaft:  ''RechtsverhAltnisse  auf  dem  ostind.  Archipel  u.  den  westL 
Karolinen,**  JTTTfi.,  VI,  34i-G0;  '*Qewohnheitsrechte  des  Pendschabs," 
Met,  Vn,  161>239;  <«Indi8che  Gewohnheitsrechte,"  ibid,,  VIII,  89-147, 
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262-73;  "  Gewohnheitsrechte  von  Bengalen,"  ibid.,  IX,  321-00;  «<Qe- 
wohnheitsrechte  der  Provinz  Bombay/*  ibid.,  X,  64r-142,  161-88; 
"Gewohnheitsrechte  der  ind.  NordwestprovinsEen,"  ibid.,  XI,  161-95; 
and,  for  comparison,  **Die  lonsage  und  Vaterrecht,"  ibid.,  V,  407-14; 
"Studien  fiber  kOnstUche  Verwandtschaft/'  ibid.,  V,  415-40;  and  "Das 
Recht  der  Armenier/*  ibid.,  VII,  385-436.  As  in  the  last-named  paper, 
the  influence  of  Roman  law  may  be  traced  in  M^avorian,  £tude  ethno- 
graphique  et  juridique  8ur  lafamUle  et  le  mariage  armhiienB  (Paris, 
1894).  Hass,  <*Die  Heirathsgebrftuche  der  alten  Inder  nach  den  Qrihy- 
asdtra,"  in  Weber's  Ividische  Studien,  V,  267-412  (Berlin,  1862),  reveals 
in  an  admirable  way  the  religious  spirit  pervading  the  ancient  Hindu 
matrimonial  life.  This  study  suggested  the  excellent  monograph  of 
Weber,  <*  Vedische  HochzeitssprQche,"  ibid.,  V,  177-266;  while  the  con- 
clusions of  both  Haas  and  Weber  are  ably  supported,  with  the  aid  of 
additional  sources,  by  the  more  elaborate  paper  of  Wintemitz,  "Das 
altindische  Hochzeitsrituell,'*  in  Denkschriften  der  kaia.  Akad.  d.  TTiss., 
phil.-hi8t.  KUuae,  XL,  1-113  (Vienna,  1886S).  In  this  connection,  for 
comparison,  may  be  read  Mackenzie,  "An  Account  of  the  Marriage 
Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus  and  Mahommedans  as  Practised  in  the 
Southern  Peninsula  of  India,"  in  Transactions  of  the  Boycd  Anatie 
Society,  III  (London,  1836);  and  Lushington,  "On  the  Marriage  Rites 
and  Usages  of  the  Jftts  of  Bharatpur,"  in  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Bengal,  II,  273-97  (Calcutta,  1833).  EspeciaUy  important  are  Bem- 
hOft*s  ''Die  Grundlagen  der  Rechtsentwicklung  bei  den  indogerma- 
nischen  Volkem,"  in  ZVR.,  II,  253-328;  his  "Altindisches  Familien- 
organisation  "  ibid.,  IX,  1-45;  and  his  "Das  Qesetz  von  Gortyn,"  ibid., 
VI,  281-304,  43(M0.  A  popular,  but  in  the  main  uncritical,  book  is 
Clarisse  Bader's  La  femme  dans  VInde  antique  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1867). 
Similar  in  plan  and  treatment  are  her  La  femme  biblique  (new  ed., 
Paris,  1873);  La  femme  grecque  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1873);  and  La  femme 
romaine  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1877).  A  strong  defense  of  the  dignified  posi- 
tion of  the  ancient  Indie  woman,  based  on  the  sources,  may  be  found 
in  Jacolliot's  La  femme  dans  VInde  (Paris,  1877);  and  Mary  Frances 
Billington  is  a  vigorous  champion  of  the  social  status  of  modem 
Woman  in  India  (London,  1895).  See  also  Pizzi,  <'Les  coutumes  nup- 
tiales  aux  temps  h^rolques  de  Tlran,*'  in  La  MusSon,  II,  3  (1883);  Vidy- 
asagar,  On  Widow-Marriages  among  the  Hindus  (Calcutta,  1855);  and 
Schlagintweit,  "Die Hindu-Wittwe  in  Indien,*'  in  Globus, XLIII(1883). 
Among  the  best  technical  writings  are  Mayne's  Hindu  Law  and  Usage 
(Madras  and  London,  1888);  Jolly's  Hindu  Law  of  Partition  (Calcutta, 
1885);  his  Bechtliche  SteUung  der  Frauen  bei  den  alten  Indem 
(Munich,  1876);  Tupper's  Punjab  Customary  Law  (Calcutta,  1881);  and 
Qooroodass*8  "The  Hindu  Law  of  Marriage  and  Stridahn,*'  in  Tagore 
Law  Lectures,  1878  (Calcutta,  1879).    Max  Mailer's  series  of  Sacred 
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Books  contains  Apastamba,  Gautama,  Visnu,  and  the  other  Sutras,  as 
well  as  the  later  versified  law-books  of  Manu  and  Yfijfiavalkya,  with 
other  sources  of  ancient  Indie  custom.  Bumell  and  Hopkins's  Manu 
(London,  1891)  is  an  excellent  edition;  and  J0II7  has  a  Qemum  transla- 
tion of  Books  Vin  and  IX  in  ZVB.,  ni,  23^-83;  IV,  321-61.  For  each 
important  point  these  sources  are  thoroughly  collated  in  the  writings 
of  Kohler,  Leist,  and  Jolly,  above  referred  to. 

For  the  Slavs,  Krauss's  Sitte  und  Braw^  der  SUdslaven  (Vienna, 
1885)  is  the  most  valuable  treatise.  See  also  Turner,  SlaviseTisn  Fami- 
lienrecht  (Strassburg,  1874) ;  and  Kovalevsky's  Modem  Customs  and 
Ancient  Laws  of  Russia  (London,  1891),  in  which  the  author  criticises 
and  corrects  Sir  Henry  Maine  on  important  points.  For  Greece,  in 
addition  to  Leist*s  works  above  mentioned,  see  the  paper  of  Campauz, 
Du  mariage  A  Aihhies  (Paris,  1867);  that  of  Moy,  *'La  famille  dans 
Homftre,**  in  Bevus  des  eours  litt^raires,  8  mars  1869;  Stegeren,  De 
eonditione  ctvili  feminarum  atheniensium  (Zwallae,  1839);  Guvr^, 
Observations  sur  le  rigime  matrimonial  au  temps  d'Homhv  (Paris, 
1886);  Lasaulz,  Zur  Oesehiehte  und  PhUosophie  der  Ehe  hei  den 
Orieehen  (Munich,  1852);  especially  Hruza's  Die  EhebegrHndung  nach 
€Utisehem  Bechte  (Erlangen  and  Leipzig,  1892);  and  his  Polygamic  und 
PeUikat  naeh  griechischem  Beehte  (Erlangen  and  Leipzig,  1894). 

Gn  the  matrimonial  institutions  of  the  Romans  consult  Marquardt's 
Privatleben;  Lange's  BOmische  AlterthUmer;  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Oreek  and  Boman  Antiquities ;  'M.t)ler*BHandbueh;  Bernhdft*s  jStoa^ 
und  Beeht  der  rom,  Kdnigszeit  (Stuttgart,  1882);  Karlowa's  Die  For- 
men  der  r0m.  EJie  und  Manus  (Bonn,  1868);  Boesbach's  Die  rUm.  Ehe 
(Stuttgart,  1853);  his  B^^ische  Hochzeits-  und  EhedenkmMer  (Leipzig, 
1871);  Laband's  'llechtliche  Stellung  der  Frauen  im  altrOm.  und  ger- 
manischen  Becht,"  in  Zeitschrift  fUr  Vdlherpsychologie,  III  (Berlin, 
1865);  and  Bouchez-Ledercq's  Manuel  des  inst  romaines  (Paris,  1886). 
From  the  mass  of  writings  which  are  of  service  for  this  and  the  four  sub- 
sequent chapters  may  also  be  mentioned  Brissonius,  De  ritu  nuptiarum 
(Paris,  1564);  his  Dejure  eonnvbiorum  (Paris,  1564);  Hotman,  De  veteri 
ritu  nuptiarum  observatio ;  his  De  sponsalibus ;  his  De  ritu  nuptiarum 
etjurematrimoniorum — all  published  and  bound  with  the  two  works  of 
Brissonius  (Leyden,  1641);  Grupen,  De  uxore  romana  (Hannover,  1727); 
Ayrer,  De  jure  oonnubiorum  apud  romance  (Gottingen,  1736);  the 
anonymous  Dei  riti  delle  antiche  nozze  romane  (Perugia,  1791); 
Maanen,  DemiUiere  in  manu  et  in  tutela  (Lugd.  Bat,  1823);  Schultz, 
De  jure  sueeedendi  feminarum  apud  romanos  (Trajecti  ad  Rhenum, 
1826);  Chamblain,  De  la  puissance  patemelle  chez  les  remains  (Paris, 
1829);  Eggers,  Wesen  und  EigenthUndichkeiten  der  altr(ym.  Ehe  mit 
Manus  (Altona,  1833);  Mahlmann,  De  matrimonii  veterum  roma- 
norum  ineundi  (Halle,  1845);  Hase,  De  manu  juris  romani  (Halle,  1847); 
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Gerlach,  De  rotnanorum  eonniMo  (Halle,  1851);  Dubief,  QucUis 
fueritfamilia  romana  tempore  PlauH  (Molini,  1859);  Pag^,  LafamtUe 
romaine  (Toulouse,  1892);  Louise,  Du  s&natus-eonstdte  veUHen  et  de 
rincapaciU  de  lafemme  mariSe  (Chateau-Thierry,  1873);  Bourdin,  De  la 
condition  de  la  vitre  en  droit  romain  et  en  droit  franQois  (Paris,  1881); 
Salomon,  Du  mariage  du  droit  des  gens  et  en  giniral  des  mariagea 
san8  eonnubium  (Paris,  1889);  Desminis,  Die  Eheachenkung  nach 
r&m.  und  inabeaondere  nach  byeantiniachem  Reeht  (Athens,  1897);  and 
Ciccotti,  Donne  e  politica  negli  uJtimi  anni  della  republica  romana 
(Milan,  1895).  The  criticisms  of  Kuntsse,  Excurae  liber  rOm.  Beeht  (2d 
ed.,  Leipzig,  1880),  and  Esmein,  M4langea  d'hiatoire  du  droit  et  de 
critique  (Paris,  1886),  are  of  great  value  on  various  important  questions. 
Compare  also  Couch,  "Woman  in  Early  Roman  Law,"  in  Harvard  Law 
Review,  VIII  (Cambridge,  1895);  Picot,  Du  mariage  remain^  chrMen^  et 
frangaia  (Paris,  1849);  Monlezun,  Condition  eivUe  de  lafemme  mariSe  d 
Borne  et  en  France  (Paris,  1878);  Tardieu,  De  lapuiaaaneepatemelle  en 
droit  romain  et  en  droit  fran^ia  (Paris,  1875);  and  Comil,  "  Contribu- 
tion &  r^tude  de  la  patria  potestas,'*  in  Nouv.  rev.  hiat  de  droit,  XXI, 
416-85  (Paris,  1897).  Qide*s  excellent  £tude  aur  la  condition  priv4e 
de  lafemme  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1885)  deals  with  the  laws  of  Greece,  Rome, 
and  other  nations.  Poste's  edition  of  Qaius's  InaUtutionum  juria 
eivilia  commentarii  quatuor  (Oxford,  1875)  is  an  indispensable  source; 
and  among  legal  treatises  are  particularly  to  be  commended  Muir- 
head's  Introduction  to  the  Private  Law  of  Borne  (Eidinburgh,  1886); 
Puchta*s  Inatitutionen;  Moyle*s  Inatiiutionum  Libri  (Oxford,  1890); 
Rein,  Privatrecht  (Leipzig,  1836);  and  especiaUy  Sohm's  Inatitutea 
(Oxford,  1892),  by  far  the  best  work  on  the  subject  for  historical  pur- 
poses, showing  the  rare  insight,  clearness  of  analysis,  and  vigorous 
style  peculiar  to  the  author.  Most  readers  will  find  the  short  Intro- 
duction of  Hadley  and  the  excellent  OuUinea  of  Professor  Morey  suffi- 
cient. For  the  general  subject  of  marriage  and  the  family  the  Zeit- 
achriftfUr  vergleichende  Bechtaunaaenchaft  (Stuttgart,  1878-96)  is  indis- 
pensable; while  the  Kritiache  Viertefjahreaachrift  fUr  Oeaetzgebung 
und  Bechtawiaaenachaft  and  the  Zeitachrift  fUr  Ethnologie  are  also  of 
constant  service. 

For  the  literature  of  Arabian  and  Hebrew  matrimonial  institutions, 
respectively,  see  Bibliographical  Notes  II  and  IV. 

The  student  who  has  not  yet  seriously  attacked  the  literature 
of  the  subject  will  do  well  to  begin  with  the  following:  Tylor,  '*On  a 
Method  of  Investigating  the  Development  of  Institutions,  Applied  to 
Laws  of  Marriage  and  Descent,"  in  Joumcd  of  Anth.  Inat,  XVill, 
No.  3;  Bemhoft's  ''Zur  Geschichte  des  europftischen  Familienrechts,** 
in  ZVB.,  VIII,  1-27, 161-221, 384-405;  in  connection  with  his  "Princi- 
pien  des  europftischen  Familienrechts,"  t&id.,  IX,  392-444;  Friedrichs, 
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"Familien-Stufen  und  Eheformen/'  ibid.,  X,  18&-281;  the  first  two 
chapters  of  Posada's  Thiories  modemeB  (Paris,  1896);  and  the  first 
three  chapters  of  Botsford*s  Athenian  Constitution  (Boston,  1893),  one 
of  the  ablest  contributions  to  comparatiTe  institutions.  This  is  sup- 
plemented by  H.  E.  Seebohm*s  Strueture  of  Greek  Tribal  Society 
(Ix>ndon  and  New  York,  1895).  For  summaries  of  the  results  of  investi- 
gations, from  different  points  of  view,  DelbrDck*8  "Das  Mutterrecht  bei 
den  Indogermanen,"  in  Preuseische  JahrbHeJier,  XCVII,  14-27  (Berlin, 
1896),ma7be  compared  with  Dargun's  Mutterreehtund  Vaterrecht  (Leip- 
zig, 1892),  containing  a  criticism  of  the  views  of  many  recent  writers.] 

It  is  the  primary  purpose  of  this  book  to  trace  the 
development  of  the  family  and  marriage  in  the  ''three 
homes'*  of  the  English  race.  An  attempt  is  made  to 
describe  the  mechanism  provided  by  the  state  for  the  admin- 
istration of  matrimonial  law ;  and  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  some  of  the  many  problems  centering  in  the  family 
as  a  social  institution.  Necessarily  a  theme  so  broad  may 
here  be  treated  only  in  outline.  Yet  in  the  outset  it  is  the 
limitations  of  the  subject  which  require  to  be  most  carefully 
noted.  It  is  but  a  part  of  the  wide  field  of  family  history 
which  receives  special  attention.  We  are  closely  concerned 
with  the  forms  of  celebration  and  divorce  as  they  existed 
among  our  Teutonic  ancestors,  and  as  they  have  since  been 
molded  by  custom  and  legislation  in  England  and  the  United 
States.  Only  in  a  secondary  degree  are  we  interested  in  the 
intricate  law  of  the  domestic  relations.  Except  incidentally, 
we  are  not  now  called  upon  to  consider  the  property  rights 
of  husband  and  wife,  the  laws  of  guardian  and  ward,  or  the 
rules  of  kinship  and  succession. 

More  pertinent  is  the  general  question  of  the  genesis 
of  human  marriage  and  the   human  family.'     It  will  be 

1  **The  expression  ^homan  marriage'  wiU  probably  be  regarded  by  most  people 
as  an  improper  tautology.  Bat,  as  we  shall  see,  marriage,  in  the  natural-history 
sense  of  the  term,  does  not  belong  exelnsiyely  to  oar  own  species.  No  more  fonda- 
mental  difference  between  man  and  other  animals  should  be  implied  in  sociological 
than  in  biological  and  psychological  terminology.  Arbitrary  dassiflcations  do 
soienee  much  injury."~W]»TBBMABOK,  Hittory  of  Human  Marriage^  0.  In  like  spirit, 
Hellwald  entitles  his  book  Die  tnenKkUcKe  Familie, 
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impcBsible,  of  course,  to  examine  independently  the  many 
difficult  problems  which  have  arisen  in  this  connection. 
Even  the  specialist  may  find  it  hard  to  trace  a  clear  way 
through  the  bewildering  maze  of  existing  theory  and  snb- 
theory.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion, to  present  as  clearly  and  briefly  as  may  be  the  more 
salient  results  of  recent  investigation.  Marriage  is  a  prod- 
uct of  social  experience.  Hence  to  understand  its  modem 
aspects  it  is  needful  to  appeal  to  the  general  sociological 
facts  surrounding  its  origin  and  its  early  history  among 
the  races  of  mankind.  It  is  necessary  to  get  our  bearings. 
At  the  dawn  of  history  the  Teutonic  family  was  essentially 
monogamic,  originating  in  a  contractual  relation.  What, 
then,  do  we  know  as  to  the  origin  of  the  monogamic  family 
and  regarding  the  conditions  under  which  marriage  by  con- 
tract arose?  Part  I  will  concern  itself  with  the  solution  of 
this  question. 

The  literature^  of  primitive  marriage  and  the  family  is 
already  formidable;  and,  however  contradictory  and  discour- 
aging, on  first  examination,  its  conclusions  may  appear, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  demonstrate  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  comparative  method'  in  the  domain  of  social 
institutions.  It  is  in  this  field,  indeed,  that  evolutional 
science  bids  fair  to  achieve  its  most  signal  triumph.  At  last, 
in  the  laboratory  of  science,  there  is  some  prospect  that  man 
may  come  really  to  know  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
precisely  in  the  study  of  primitive  marriage  that  the  ''perils 

lA  brief  and  dear  aooonnt  of  some  of  the  more  important  works  is  given  by 
BBRMHOrr,  "Znr  Qesohiohte  des  europAisohen  Familienrechts,'*  ZVB,^  VIII,  4  ff., 
884  ff.  Compare  the  criticisms  of  Spencer,  Stareke,  and  Westermarok  contained 
throoffhont  their  respeotife  treatises. 

sFor  a  pzoof  of  the  efficiency  with  which  the  "statistical  method*'  may  be 
applied  to  anthropological  and  sociological  qnestions,  see  the  paper  of  Db.  Ttlob 
**On  a  Method  of  Inyestigating  the  DoTclopment  of  Institutions,  Applied  to  Laws  of 
Marriage  and  Descent,*'  Jcmmal  of  the  AnthropoUfo.  Jfutitute,  Feb.,  1889, 245-80.  Cf. 
Wbbtbucabok,  Human  Marriage,  1-7 ;  Stabokb,  Primitive  Famtly,  1-16;  BRBiraOfT, 
op*  eit,^  1-4. 
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of  historical  narrative"  are  most  clearly  revealed/  Nowhere, 
perhaps,  can  there  be  found  rasher  inference'  and  more 
sweeping  generalization  from  inadequate  data.  Too  often 
economic  and  psychological  laws  have  been  slighted;  and, 
in  a  field  where  their  careful  observance  is  so  vitally  impor- 
tant.  the  fundamental  principles  of  organic  eyolntion-«^h. 
for  instance,  as  natural  selection — have  frequently  been 
ignored.*  A  vast  mass  of  interesting  facts  relating  to  man's 
social  development,  highly  important  for  him  to  know,  has 
been  disclosed.  But,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the 
signal  failure  of  investigators  thus  far  has  been  the  attempt 
to  Bostain  theories  of  uniform  social  progress.  The  criti- 
cism, especially,  to  which  the  writings  of  Bachofen,  Maine, 
Morgan,  and  McLennan  have  given  rise  has  greatly  weak« 
ened  the  faith  of  scholars  in  the  doctrine  of  universal  stages 
of  evolution  through  which  all  mankind  has  run.* 

I.      STATBMENT  OP  THB  THBOBY 

Students  of  comparative  institutions  have  generally  re- 
garded the  family  as  the  unit  or  germ  from  which  the 
higher  forms  of  social  organism  have  been  evolved.  A  Ger- 
man scholar  declares  that  among  all  the  races  of  antiquity 
^Hhe  constitution  of  the  family  was  the  basis  and  prototype 

1  See  the  suggestiye  paper  of  Wikbob,  "  The  Perils  of  Historical  Narrative,'* 
AOantie  Monthly  (Sept.,  1«80),  LXVI,  28^-97. 

sBkrhhOtt,  pp.eit,  1-4,  has  noted  the  danger  of  inference,  especially  from  written 
laws,  where  there  has  been  a  mixture  of  races  and  institutions :  "  Denn  die  Beohts- 
inetitate  sind  eben  nioht  ans  einem  einheitlichen  Prinsip  erwachsen,  sondem  aos 
einem  Kompromiss  Torschiedener  Priniipien  entstanden,  welohe  sich  gegenseitig 
einaehrftnken  and  dorohbreohen." 

sit  is  a  merit  of  Westermarek's  book  that  he  has  '*pat  particular  stress  upon 
psycbologieal  causes  which  hare  often  been  deplorably  overlooked."—  Op.  cU,^  5.  Cf, 
alsoSTASOxm,  op.  cit^  4. 

*  "  Tet  nothing  has  been  more  fatal  to  the  Science  of  Society  than  the  habit  of 
inferring,  without  suflSeient  reasons,  from  the  prevalence  of  a  custom  or  institution 
among  some  savage  peoples,  that  this  custom,  this  institution,  is  a  relic  of  a  stage  of 
development  that  the  whole  human  race  once  went  through."— Wbstbbmabok,  op. 
eit,  2.    Cf.  PO0T,  Studien  sur  EfUwickhmgtffetchiehte  de$  FanUUenroDhU,  1-S,  58. 
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of  the  constitution  of  the  state.''  ^  The  same  theory  is  clearly 
set  forth  and  the  process  of  political  expansion  carefully 
described  by  Plato  and  also  by  Aristotle,^  who  base  it  upon 
their  own  observation  both  among  ^'Hellenes  and  barbari- 
ans," and  each  illustrates  it  by  reference  to  the  Cyclops  of 
Homer.'  It  is  not  wholly  improbable,  as  will  presently 
appear,  that  the  family  in  some  form  must  be  accepted  as 
the  initial  society,  possibly  among  all  the  races  of  mankind. 
At  a  very  early  ethnical  period  the  family,  so  far  as  it  implies 
great  authority,  perhaps  even  the  despotic  power  of  the 
house-father  over  his  wife  and  children,  may  often  have  been 
''patriarchal."  To  admit  this,  however,  is  very  different 
from  accepting  as  the  primordial  cell  of  social  development 
the  strictly  defined  patriarchal  family  of  Sir  Henry  Maine's 
Ancient  Law.  In  this  book,  which  made  its  appearance  in 
1861,  we  are  told  that  the  "effect  of  the  evidence  derived 
from  comparative  jurisprudence  is  to  establish  that  view  of 
the  primeval  condition  of  the  human  race  which  is  known  as 
the  Patriarchal  Theory."^  The  primitive  family  as  thus  con- 
ceived is  substantially  the  Boman  family,  not  in  all  respects 
as  it  actually  appears  in  the  historical  period,  but  as  it  is 
thought  that  it  must  have  been  before  the  process  of  trans- 

1  Mabqiuabdt,  Dot  PrivatM>en  der  BOmer^  I,  1.  The  theory  is  also  held  by 
Bluntsohli,  Theory  qf  the  8taU^  182-89;  Schbadbb,  Spraehvergleichuno  und  Utv^ 
tchiehte,  aOl-W;  Lezbt,  AU-ari§che»  Ju$  Gentium^  113;  MOlleb,  Handimch  der  IdcM, 
AUerthumnpinengehaft,  IV,  18-20;  Gilbbst,  Handbuch  der  ffriech.  StcuUtatter- 
thUmer,  II,  802 ;  Mazmb,  ViUaoe  CommunUiea^  15  ff. ;  Ancient  Law,  118  ff. ;  JToriy  Law 
and  Cuttom,  chap,  iii;  FtrsTBL  DB  Coulamobs,  Ancient  City,  111  ff. ;  Gbotb,  Hieiory 
efQredce,  1, 681;  TsOxbbb,  Die  i^riecA.  StaattaUerthUmer^TAfL 

spLATO,  Lawe,  Book  m,  880, 681 :  Jowbtt,  DiaJogveB,  rV,20e ;  ABiBTOTLB,Polit»et, 
Book  1, 2  ff. :  JowBTT,  1, 2  ff.    These  are  followed  by  Giobbo,  De  QffUdiB,  1, 17. 

>"They  (the  Cyclops)  have  neither  assemblies  for  coosnltation  not  themittet, 
but  cTeryone  exercises  jurisdiotioii  oyer  his  wives  and  his  children,  and  they  pay  no 
regard  to  one  another.*'— Odyat^,  Book  IX,  108  ff.,  as  rendered  by  Uainb,  Ancient 
Law,  120.  Of.  Odymey,  Book  VI,  6fl.;  Bbtant'b  Trans.,  I,  144,  215,  218.  On  the 
ttemtifet,  as  inspired  commands  of  the  hero-king,  handed  down  to  him  from  Zens  by 
Themis,  see  Maxkb,  chap,  i;  and  on  the  import  of  the  passage  in  Homer  compare 
ibid.,  120,  with  Fbhbmab,  Comparative  PoUtiee,  879  n.  20,  and  Botbvobd,  Athenian 
ConttitfaUm,Z,i. 

«  Ancient  Law,  118. 
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formation  and  decay  began.  It  is  a  much  more  extended 
group  than  the  modem  family,  embracing  nnder  the  head- 
ship of  the  eldest  valid  male  parent  all  agnatic  descendants 
and  all  persons  united  to  it  by  adoption,  as  well  as  slayes, 
clients,  and  other  dependents/  The  power  of  the  hoose- 
father  is  most  despotic,  though  exercised  during  his  entire 
lifetime  over  the  unmarried  daughters  and  over  even  the 
married  sons  and  their  wives  and  children.  Thus  originally, 
it  is  said,  the  Boman  pater  familim  has  power  of  life  and 
death,  viia  neoisgue,  over  his  children.  He  may  sell  them 
into  slavery,  and  sons,  even  those  who  hold  the  highest 
offices  of  state,  can  originally  own  no  property.'  The  patri- 
arch is  king  and  priest  of  the  household.  As  a  sort  of 
'^corporation  sole,^  he  is  likewise  its  representative  and 
administrator;  for  the  property  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
family,  and  on  the  death  of  the  house-father  the  family 
devolves  upon  the  universal  successor.'  A  characteristic 
feature  of  the  patriarchal  family  is  agnation,  or  the  system 
of  tracing  kinship  through  males  only.'  Agnatic  relation- 
ship '^is  in  truth  the  connection  between  members  of  the 

1  CUentB,  serrants,  and  eren  those  admitted  to  the  hearth  as  guests,  by  obsenr- 
anee  of  the  proper  rites,  were  regarded  as  members  of  the  family  group  and  sharers 
in  the  macro.  Hbabn,  Aryan  fioiMehoId,  78, 107  f . ;  Fubtbl  db  CoiTLANaas,  Andtnd 
CSly,  120;  Maxhs,  op.  Cfl.,  156  ff.,  185  ff.  (micra). 

sFor  the  Boman  patria  potettaa  see  Posts,  Oatus,  01  ff.;  Lszbt,  Oraeco- 
itaUMche  Beehttgeachichte,  57-102;  Sohm,  Inttitutet,  120  ff.,  8S6ff.,  885^06;  BkbnhOft, 
BOmuehe  KOnigneit,  175  ff. ;  Puohta,  Inatitutionen,  11,  384  ff. ;  Mobbt,  OuUinet  cf 
Soman  Law,  28,  24;  Schsubl,  IfuUiiutionen,  271,  272;  Kuntzb,  Xxcurte,  570  ff.; 
Mains, ^ncieni Law,  128  ff.,  ISO  ff.,  227,  228;  Hadlet,  Boman  LaWy  119  ff.;  Clabx, 
Early  Soman  Law,  25;  Muzshbad,  HitL  Int.  to  the  Private  Law  of  Some^  27  ff.,  118, 
222 ;  Lajigs,  SOmisehe  AUerthUmer^  I,  112  ff. ;  Gsupbn,  Uxore  romana,  19  ff.,  87  ff. ; 
Baiibb,  La  femme  romaine^  75  ff . ;  Tabdibu,  Puiatance  patemeUe,  5  ff . ;  Boubdzb, 
Comiition  de  la  mtre^  9  ff.  On  the  power  of  the  father  to  expose  female  infants  dur- 
ing the  early  empire  see  Capbb,  Aye  of  the  AnUminet^  19  f . 

sHaihb,  Ancient  Lato,  122,  and  ohap.  yi. 

*Oa  the  Boman  agnation  see  PoeTB,  GoiiM,  118 ff.;  Lbxbt,  0raeco4t<UUche 
SechtHfOKhichte,  64  ff . ;  Sonx,  /nstttwtet,  124, 855  ff. ;  Puchta,  Iwtittttioneny  n,  17  ff . ; 
Mcm^B,  Inttitutionet,  1, 155, 156 ;  Mobbt,  op.  cit.^  6, 34 ;  Kuntzb,  Excurte,  4S5>87  (Agna- 
Uonwerband) ;  Lanob,  SOmitehe  AUerthUmer,  1, 211  ff. ;  Muibhbad,  Hist.  Int.  to  the 
Private  Law cf  Some,  43  ff.,  122  ff. ;  Haolbt,  Boman  law,  180  ff. ;  Maine,  op.  ctt.,  56 
141  ff. 
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family,  conceived  as  it  was  in  the  most  ancient  times.''^  Its 
foundation  is  ''not  the  marriage  of  father  and  mother,  but 
the  authority  of  the  father.  ....  In  truth,  in  the  primi- 
tive view,  relationship  is  exactly  limited  by  pairia  potestas. 
Where  the  potestas  begins,  kinship  begins;  and  therefore 
adoptive  relatives  are  among  the  kindred.  Where  the 
potestas  ends,  kinship  ends;  so  that  a  son  emancipated  by 
his  father  loses  all  rights  of  agnation.  And  here  we  have 
the  reason  why  the  descendants  of  females  are  outside  the 
limits  of  archaic  kinship."  Indeed  '4t  is  obvious  that  the 
organization  of  primitive  societies  would  have  been  con- 
founded, if  men  had  called  themselves  relatives  of  their 
mother's  relatives."*  The  basis  of  the  patriarchal  family 
is  the  pairia  potestas^  but  in  its  ''normal  shape"  it  has  not 
been  and  could  not  be  "generally  a  durable  institution."* 
Y..  ita  former  ^™«Ut*  n»y  L  irf,r«d  horn  oerfi. 
derivative  institutions,  such  as  the  perpetual  tutelage  of 
women,  the  guardianship  of  minors,  the  relation  of  master 
and  slave,  and  especially  from  agnation  which  is  found 
"almost  everywhere"  and  is  " as  it  were  a  mould"  retaining 
the  imprint  of  the  paternal  powers  after  they  have  ceased  to 
exisi^  Applying  this  test  chiefly,  Maine  finds  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  the  potestas  among  the  Hebrews  as  well  as 
all  the  peoples  of  the  Aryan  stock ;  and  he  believes  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  "  of  what  races  of  men  it  is  not  allow- 
able to  lay  down  that  the  society  in  which  they  are  united 
was  originally  organized  on  the  patriarchal  modeL" ' 

The  patriarchal  family  as  thus  constituted  is  the  "type 
of  an  archaic  society  in  all  the  modifications  which  it  was 
capable  of  assuming."  From  it  as  in  concentric  circles 
have  been  successively  evolved  all  the  higher  forms  of  polit- 
ical organization.     Everywhere,  as  at  Rome,  "the  aggrega- 

1  MAnra,  op.  oU.,  142.  >  Ibid.,  144.  *  Ihid,,  141. 

^Ibid,,  141  fl.,  145  ff.  Ubid^  118  ff.,  poMim. 
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tion  of  families  forms  the  gens  or  house.  The  aggregation 
of  honses  makes  the  tribe.  The  aggregation  of  tribes  con- 
stitntes  the  commonwealth.'''  The  §ftate  is  therefore  the 
resnlt  of  the  expansion  of  its  primordial  cell;'  and  the  gen- 
ealogical organization  of  society  precedes  and  overlaps  the 
territorial.  All  these  groups,  lower  and  higher,  regard 
themselyee  as  united  by  the  bond  of  kinship.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  kinship  is  often  assumed;  and  the  hetero- 
geneity of  blood  is  explained  as  the  result  of  the  fiction  of 
adoption  by  which  relationship  is  artificially  extended  and 
strangers  are  admitted  to  the  sacra.  Without  this  fiction, 
says  Maine,  '*I  do  not  see  how  any  one  of  the  primitive 
groups,  whatever  were  their  nature,  could  have  absorbed 
another,  or  on  what  terms  any  two  of  them  could  have  com- 
bined, except  those  of  absolute  superiority  on  one  side  and 
absolute  subjection  on  the  other.''  Society  could  hardly 
have  escaped  from  its  **  swaddling  clothes." '  Furthermore, 
a  strong  motive  for  the  artificial  extension  of  the  family  is 
derived  from  the  worship  of  ancestora  The  earnest  desire 
of  the  ancients  for  male  issue  to  peirpetuate  the  family  rites 
has  tended  to  foster  adoption,  and  it  probably  accounts  for 
the  levirate  and  other  similar  expedients  to  provide  an  heir.^ 

1  /fttd.,  128, 124, 128.  See  the  taUe  of  eomparatlTO  groups  in  Sohbadbb,  SpracK- 
verfflticKvng  unA  UrffCBehicKte,  9M.  For  the  lonio  groups  qf,  ScHOtfAKK,  AnUquiiieB, 
817,  864;  Athenian  ConMHtuHon,  8-10;  WAOHfliirTH,  Hiat.  AnL^  I,  812  f.;  MOllxb, 
Hcmdbuch^  IV,  17-22;  Gbotb,  HUi,  of  Oreeee,  m,  52,  58.  In  general,  c/.  Fvbtml  db 
OouiiAMOBS,  Aneieni  City,  lil  ff.;  Hkabit,  Aryan  Houtehold,  68  ff.,  112  ff.,iMMf<m; 
LdasT,  0ra€Co4tali$eKe  BechUgeBchichte  and  AU<tri»che»  J%u  Oenftvm. 

s  For  FBBBfAii's  weU-known  theory  of  political  ezstansion  see  Comparative 
PcUtiee,  chap.  iiL 

sMaxks,  Ancient  Law,  125  if.,  26.  On  the  new  mode  of  adoption  in  India  see 
ICATm,  Hindu  Law  and  Ueage,  88  ff.;  Ltall,  AHatie  Studiee,  chap,  yii;  Fort- 
niohUy  Review,  Jan.,  1877 ;  Jollt,  Hindu  Law  of  Partition,  144-66.  On  the  formation 
of  non-genealogical  elans  see  Hbabk,  Aryan  Hauaehoid,  296  ff.  Cf,  Pobt*b  discns- 
aion  of  "Kllnstliohe  Verwandtschaft'*  in  8tudien  tur  Entwicktunoageeehichte  de» 
ramiUenreehU,1S-42:  Koulem,  ZVB„  V,  415-40. 

^Maxmi,  Earty  Law  and  Outtom,  chaps,  iii.  It,  viii.  For  ancestor-worship 
see  especially  Fustbl  db  ComLAKaBS,  Ancient  City,  9-52;  Hbabm,  Aryan  Houa^ 
hold,  15  ff.,  46,  46,  59,  60;  Tatlob,  Primitive  OUUure,  II  (''Animism");  Matvb, 
Hindu  Law  and  Usage,  55,  488;  Ltaxx,  AHatic  Studies,  chap,  ii;  Dubut,  Higt.  cf 
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II.     OBITIOISM  OF   THB  THBOBT  BT  SPBNOEB 

AND  MoLENNAN 

The  patriarchal  family  of  the  Ancient  Law^  whose  leading 
features  have  now  been  presented,  reappears  with  slight 
modification  in  the  later  writings  of  Sir  Henry  Maine/  It 
has  been  widely  accepted.  Yet  it  was  inevitable  that  a 
theory  which  on  its  face  appears  to  neglect  many  of  the  most 
remarkable  facts  everywhere  observable  in  the  social  life  of 
primitive  men'  should  arouse  most  serious  doubt.  Nor  will 
it  do,  with  Starcke,'  to  excuse  the  author  on  the  ground  that 
his  conclusions  are  intended  to  be  true  only  for  the  domain 
of  the  law-books,  of  comparative  jurisprudence ;  for  obviously 
his  language  will  not  bear  that  construction. 

Herbert  Spencer  was  the  first  writer  to  subject  Maine's 
hypothesis  to  a  luminous  criticism.*  First  he  points  out  that 
Maine  has  not  been  entirely  guiltless  of  '*  the  lofty  contempt " 
entertained  by  civilized  peoples  for  their  barbarous  neighbors, 
which  he  himself  censures  as  a  serious  error.     For  he  ''has 

Borne,  I,  206;  Ziimnnt,  AtHnditchm  Leben,  413;  Botbiobd,  AthmUtn  OonttUutUm, 
24, 25«  paMHm,  who  holds  acainst  Sohsadbb,  Sprachoergleiekiuio  (2d  ed.),  619-15,  that 
ancestor-worship  arose  before  the  sei>aratiOD  of  the  Aryan  raoes.  Fustbl  um 
CouLAMOBB,  Ancient  ClU|r,  4S^S1,  and  Hbaxn  regard  the  reUcioos  tie  as  of  saore 
importance  than  the  blood4Kmd  in  the  formation  of  the  gentile  ffroaps,  Aryan 
Houtehold,  66;  and  Leut,  OraeDoitaiieche  AecMveMMcMe,  7  IT.,  11  fl.,  also  makes 
the  formation  of  the  first  recognised  groups  of  relationship  depend  on  the  sacra. 
Cf.  KoHLBB,  in  £VB„  VI,  409-17,  f6r  animism;  and  for  additional  lefbrenoes,  a  sab- 
scQnent  note. 

I  Early  HUt,  <tf  ItuHttiUom,  64  ff.,  US  ff.,  217  ff.,  906-Cl;  ViUaye  Cbmrntmifict, 
15, 16,  poMim;  Early  Law  and  Outiom,  chaps,  iii,  ir,  and  especially  chaps.  Til,  Till, 
where  adverse  criticism  is  considered.  Cf.  McLbnkaw,  Patriarchal  Theory,  1-28, 
for  a  collation  of  the  more  important  passages  of  Maine's  writings. 

t"The  nidiments  of  the  social  state,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  ns  at  all,  are 
known  thron^h  testimony  of  three  sorts— accoxmts  by  contemporary  obserTcrs  of 
oiTilisation  less  advanced  than  their  own,  the  records  which  particular  races  have 
preserved  concerning  their  primitive  history,  and  ancient  law.**  Of  these  three 
sources  of  information,  Maine  regards  ancient  law  as  the  best.  He  fails  entirely  to 
appreciate  the  true  Importanee  of  the  first  source,  from  which,  obviously,  are 
derived  most  of  the  data  of  recent  ethnical,  anthropological,  and  sociological  inves- 
tigation, indudtng  much  that  Maine  himself  has  presented.  Cf.  the  criticisms  by 
SpnroBB,  Frincipiet  cf  Sociology,  I,  718,  714;  Ldbbook,  Origin  of  CiviUKation,  6  ff.; 
MoLmni  AH,  PaMarehai  Theory,  29, 80. 

>  Primitive  FanUly,  94, 95.  «  PHneiplee  of  Soeiology,  1, 718-87. 
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practically  disregarded  the  great  mass  of  the  nncivilized^' 
peoples,  and  ^'ignored  the  vast  array  of  facts  they  present  at 
variance  with  his  theory."  Nor,  in  favor  of  a  primitive 
patriarchal  state,  is  it  safe  to  assmne  that  'Hhe  implicit 
obedience  of  mde  men  to  their  parents  is  doubtless  a 
primary  fact"  For,  *' though  among  lower  races,  sons,  while 
young,  may  be  subordinate,  from  lack  of  ability  to  resist; 
yet  that  they  remain  subordinate  when  they  become  men 
cannot  be  assumed  as  a  uniform,  and  therefore  as  a  primary, 
fact"  This  objection  is  sustained  by  reference  to  many 
savage  and  barbarous  tribes  among  which  parents  exercise 
little  or  no  control  over  the  children.  Again,  it  is  by  no 
means  established  that  ''the  history  of  political  ideas  begins, 
in  fact,  with  the  assumption  that  kinship  in  blood  is  the  sole 
possible  ground  of  community  in  political  functions."  On 
the  contrary,  ''political  co-operation  arises  from  the  conflicts 
of  social  groups  with  one  another;"'  and  though  it  may  be 
facilitated  by  a  feeling  of  common  descent,  examples  of 
political  combination  may  be  produced  in  which  relationship 
is  not  considered.  Furthermore,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how 
so  advanced  a  conception  of  government  as  is  implied  by  the 
pairia  potestcLS  could  exist  in  the  "infancy  of  society;"  nor 
has  it  yet  been  proved  that  in  the  primitive  state  the  indi- 
vidual is  entirely  lost  in  the  family  group,  which  holds  all 
property  in  common.  Instances  of  "personal  monopoly"  of 
property  among  low  races  are  not  wanting.  Finally  the 
assumption  that  in  the  primordial  state  women  remained  in 
perpetual  tutelage  is  without  foundation;  how  far  it  is  from 
the  truth  will  be  made  clear  in  future  chapters.' 

But  the  patriarchal  theory  has  been  vigorously  attacked 
in  its  very  strongholds,  the  laws  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 

1 /bid.,  716, 717,  540-58. 

>See  below,  chap.  iy.  Ms.  Spxnoxb  also  points  ont  that  Maine  does  not  take 
into  aooonnt  **9ta«e8  in  haman  progress  earlier  than  the  pastoral  or  agrionltoraL" 
—  Qp.cftt,  1,724  £F. 
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primitive  castoms  of  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples.  The  well- 
known  polemic  of  the  late  J.  F.  McLennan  is  of  special 
interest  in  this  connection.'  Among  none  of  the  Aryan 
races,  the  Romans  only  excepted,  does  he  find  the  patria 
potestas  or  the  strict  rule  of  agnation;  while  among  them 
aU,  he  belieyes,  abundant  evidence  of  original  promiscuity 
and  of  the  maternal  system  of  kinship  is  disclosed.  Even 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  where  Maine  perceives  ''the  chief 
lineaments  ^^  of  the  patriarchal  society,'  so  far  from  reveal- 
ing the  patria  potestas  and  agnation,  bear  witness  to 
''beena'"  marriage  and  the  recognition  of  kinship  in 
the  female  line.^  Sir  Henry  Maine  in  this  connection 
refers  incidentally  to  Sir  Bobert  Filmer  in  whose  Patriar- 
chia  the  existence  of  the  patria  potestas  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews  is  alleged.  But,  as  McLennan  justly  observes,  ''to 
those  who  have  studied  the  controversy  between  Locke  and 

1  The  PatriarcKdl  Theory^  edited  and  completed  by  Donald  MoLbxtnam  (Lon- 
don, 1885). 

^AncieiU  Law,  118-20, 128. 

>  The  marriage  of  Jacob  with  Laban's  daughters  is  the  case  in  point.  In  "  beena  ** 
marriage — the  name  given  to  the  institution  in  Ceylcm— **  the  yonng  husband  leaTea 
the  family  of  his  birth  and  passes  into  the  family  of  his  wife,  and  to  that  he  belongs  as 
long  as  the  marriage  subsists.  The  children  bom  to  him  belong,  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
family  of  their  mother.  Living  with,  he  works  for,  the  family  of  his  wife ;  and  he 
commonly  gains  his  footing  in  it  by  serrioe.  His  marriage  invoWes  usually  a  change 
of  village;  nearly  always  (where  the  tribal  system  is  in  force)  a  change  of  tribe— so 
that,  as  used  to  happen  in  New  Zealand,  he  may  be  bound  even  to  take  part  in  war 
against  those  of  his  father^s  house ;  but  always  a  change  of  family.  The  man  leaves 
father  and  mother  as  completely  as,  with  the  patriarchal  family  prevailing,  a  bride 
would  do;  and  he  leaves  them  to  live  with  his  wife  and  her  family.  That  this 
accords  with  the  passage  in  Gtonesis  will  not  be  disputed.**  Patriarchal  Theorff,  42, 
43.  Nevertheless,  in  this  case  McLennan  is  certainly  mistaken.  Wo  have  here  to  do 
with  that  form  of  wife-purchase  called  "marriage  by  service;**  see  Lzchtbcbscn, 
Die  Ehe^  10, 11;  the  argument  of  Wakx,  Marriage  and  JTinsMp,  299-44;  and  Fbzbd- 
BICHS,  ^' FamiUenttMfen  und  Ehtformen^  ZVR,,  X,  207,208.  *' Beena**  marriage 
existed,  however,  among  other  Semitic  peoples  and  possibly  also  among  the  Hebrews : 
Smith,  Kinthip  and  Marriage^  106, 175-78, 146.  It  is  found  also  in  Africa  and  in  many 
other  places:  Wass,  op,  city  148,  299-901;  McLsnman,  o^p.  ciL,  48;  Wbstxsmascx, 
Human  Marriage,  100,  889-00;  TtIiOB,  On  a  Method  of  InvettigaHng  Inttiiutioney 
24&  ff . ;  Staboxb,  op.  eit,  78 ;  Hxllwajld,  Die  menech,  FamiUe,  255, 266. 

*  On  the  Hebrew  family  see  Patriarchal  Theory,  85-50, 182, 183, 243-47, 273, 274  note, 
289, 806, 907, 315,  pastim. 
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Filiner'  it  may  seem  wonderful  that  the  truth  of  Filmer'e 
main  position  could  be  thus  lightly  assumed  by  anyone,  and 
especially  by  any  lawyer,  who  had  read  Locke's  masterly 
reply  to  the  pleadings  of  his  opponent"'  The  principal 
conclusions  of  McLennan  are  sustained  in  a  striking  way, 
for  a  sister-branch  of  the  Semitic  race,  by  the  researches  of 
Wilken  and  Robertson  Smith  into  the  marriage  customs  of 
early  Arabia.*  The  ancient  Hebrews  did  not  have  agnation ; 
yet  they  ^^traced  descent  from  the  father  for  the  purposes  of 
what  we  may  call  rank,  or  a  feeling  of  casiey'*  and  this  was 
the  source  of  paternal  power/  The  house-father  exercised 
a  high  degree  of  authority  over  his  wives  and  children,  but 
he  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  patriarch  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  term.* 

>FlLifSB*s  PaMarehia^  cr  the  Na:btral  Power  of  Kino»  appeared  in  1680; 
LocKB^  Two  TreaiUeB  on  Oovemment^  in  1600.  Both  works  are  reprinted  in  the 
ninth  number  of  Moblbt^b  Univenal  Library, 

'See  Paltriarehal  Theory^  86 ff.,  2430.,  278  note,  where  a  sommarj  of  Locke's 
axsoment,  with  additional  evidence  against  the  existenee  of  airnation  and  patria 
poiegiaa  and  in  favor  of  an  original  maternal  system  among  the  Hebrews,  will  be 
found. 

tBoBBSTSOH  Smith,  KimMp  and  Marriage  i  Wilkbn,  Dom  Matriarehat  hei  den 
aUen  Arabenit  a  work  suggested  bj  Skzth's  "Animal  Worship  and  Animal  Tribes," 
Jommdl  of  PKHohgyt  IX,  75-100.  These  writers  have  found  among  these  Semitic 
tribes  the  system  of  kinship  through  the  mother  in  actual  use,  with  traces  of  polyan- 
dry, exogamy,  and  the  totem  gena;  and  Wilken  belieyes  that  he  finds  evidences  of 
early  promiscuity.  See  especially  Kohlbb,  Ueber  doe  vorislamiti9Che  Recht  der 
Araher,  ZVB,,  VHI,  288-61;  and  Fbzedbichs,  Da»  Eherecht  dee  lOam^  f6td.,  YII, 
840-M,  especially  255  ff.,  who  shows  that  the  Mohammedan  house-father  exercises 
great  authority  over  his  wife,  yet  she  has  her  own  property  and  receives  a  dower.  At 
pneaot,  relationship  in  Arabia  is  generally  counted  in  the  male  line ;  and  therefore, 
Wbstsucaxck,  Human  Marriage^  102,  note  4,  regards  the  conclusion  of  Smith  that 
originally  the  system  of  female  kinship  exclusively  prevailed  as  *'  a  mere  hypothesis." 

«  Wakb,  Marriage  and  KinOUpy  244. 

*  According  to  Bwald  the  ancient  Hebrew  father  might "  sell  his  child  to  relieve 
his  own  distress,  or  offer  it  to  a  creditor  as  a  pledge."— jnke^ntigiwtjet  of  Israel 
(Ijondon,  1876),  190;  WsaTBBKABCX,  op,  cit^  228;  and  the  Levitical  law  prescribes 
death  as  the  penalty  for  striking  a  parent  (Leviticus  20: 9 ;  Sxodus  21 :  15, 17) ;  but  the 
penalty  could  only  be  administered  through  appeal  to  the  whole  community,  Wbb- 
ISBMAXOX,  op.  eiC,  228.  Cf,  'liicsABiiiB,  Commentariet  on  the  Laum  of  Mo§ea^  1, 444, 
wlio  shows  that  the  mother,  as  well  as  the  father,  might  sometimes  choose  wives  for 
ttie  sons;  while  McLennan  and  Locke  prove  that  the  position  of  the  mother  in  Israel 

higfaor  than  la  consistent  with  Soman  patriarohalism. 
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iii.    thb  thsoby  in  thb  liqht  of  bbosnt  bb8sabch 

Let  US  now  see  somewhat  more  in  detail  what  light  is 
thrown  by  recent  inyestigation  on  the  controversy  between 
Maine  and  McLennan.  Westermarck  has  taken  great  pains 
to  enumerate  the  uncivilized  peoples,  chiefly  non-Aryan, 
among  whom  descent  and  usually  inheritance  follow  the 
paternal  side;^  and  he  finds  that  the  number  is  '*  scarcely 
less^^  than  the  number  of  those  among  whom  the  female  line 
is  exclusively  recognized.  But  in  many  of  these  cases  it 
seems  probable  that  the  parental  rather  than  the  agnatic 
system  prevails,  though  the  male  line  may  take  precedence. 
In  some  instances  rank  or  authority  descends  from  father  to 
son,  while  in  other  respects  the  female  line  predominates. 
Doubtless  more  frequently  than  is  usually  imagined  a  mixed 
system  rather  than  a  strictly  paternal  or  a  strictly  maternal 
system  would  be  found  to  exist.'  As  the  result  of  his  inquiry, 
Westermarck  rejects  the  hypothesis  that  kinship  through  the 
mother  is  a  primitive  and  universal  stage,  though  he  does 
not  substitute  the  agnatic  theory  in  its  place.  Starcke,  on 
the  other  hand,  after  an  extended  examination  of  the  customs 
of  rude  races,  especially  in  America  and  Australia,  suggests 
that  the  paternal  as  a  general  rule  probably  preceded  the 
maternal  system  which  arose  only  with  the  development  of 
the  gentile  organization.'  But  Starcke^s  evidence  can  scarcely 
be  accepted  as  convincing. 

Similar  dij£culties  are  presented  by  the  question  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  so-called  patriarchal  power  among  non- 

i  Human  Marriage^  97-104,  notm.  QT.  Fbxbdbxohb,  "Ueber  den  Unpmnc  des 
Matriarchats,"  ZVR„  VIII,  871-78;  Kohlsb,  itrid.,  VI,  408  (Korea) ;  Vn,  878  (Papoas). 

s  Compare  Wakb,  MarHage  and  ZtntMp,  287  ff.,  882  ff.,  882,  806  ff.;  especially 
Fbzbdbichs,  "Familienahifen  nnd  Eheformen/*  ZF£.,  X,  809-12 ;  and  Dasouw,  Jftit- 
terrecht  und  VaterreeJU,  8, 28, 118,  who  belieyes  the  so-called  "  mixed  systemfl  **  are 
merely  a  oonsistent  nnion  of  two  entirely  different  prinoiples— the  principle  of  rela- 
tionahip  with  the  principle  of  power  or  protection. 

8STABOXB,op.c<t.,  28,  27  (Anstralia),  80  (America),  58  ff.,  101  ff.  Compare  the 
criticism  of  Hbllwald,  Die  menaeh,  FanUlie,  456  ff . ;  and  on  the  development  of  the 
patriarchal  family,  see  Lxppsbt,  KuUurgetchickte^  II,  506-54. 
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Aryan  races.  Many  apparent  examples  of  despotic  authority 
can  be  ennmerated ;  ^  but  it  is  often  hard  to  determine  whether, 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  Arabs  and  Hebrews,  we  have  to  do 
merely  with  a  high  degree  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  house- 
fiither  or  with  a  genuine  paJtria  potestaa  of  the  Boman  type. 
Naturally,  as  Westermarck  suggests,  the  father's  authority 
among  savages  "depends  exclusively,  or  chiefly,  upon  his 
superior  strength;'"  while  anything  like  a  patriarchal  "sys- 
tem" can  only  arise  later  under  the  influence  of  ancestor- 
worship  and  more  developed  social  and  industrial  conditions. 
Where  authority  depends  solely  or  mainly  upon  brute  force, 
it  is  evident  that  a  very  protracted  patriarchal  despotism  over 
the  sons  is  hard  to  conceive.  Moreover,  much  error  has 
doubtless  arisen  through  falsely  assuming  that  paternal 
authority  and  mother-right  are  incompatible;  whereas  they 
may  well  coexist,  as  will  presently  appear. 

For  the  Indo-G-ermanic  or  Aryan  peoples  the  investiga- 
tions of  Zimmer,  Schrader,  DelbrUck,  Kohler,  and  especially 
the  researches  of  Leist,  enable  us  to  speak  with  a  higher 
degree  of  confidence,  though  only  for  the  period  covered  by 
positive  linguistic  and  legal  evidence.  Bachof  en,  McLennan, 
and  after  them  many  other  writers,'  as  will  later  be  shown, 
have  maintained  that  among  all  branches  of  the  Aryan  stock 
conclusive  proofs  exist  of  a  former  matriarchate,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  exclusive  succession  in  the  female  line.     But  this 

iWbstbbmaxcs,  op.  cit,^  224-36,  ffiTM  an  enamerAtion.  Noteworthy  ezamiilet 
of  patriarehal  power  are  afforded  by  the  ancient  PemTians  and  Mexicans,  and  by 
the  modem  Chinese  and  JaiMuiese.  On  the  Nahna  and  Maya  natives  see  Bavcbott, 
JToCtee  Baem,  H,  247-6S,  683-68.  Qf.  Kohlbb,  "  Das  Becht  der  Asteken,"  ZFB.,  XI, 
54, 55;  also  ibid,^  VI,  874  (Chinese),  338, 384 ;  VII,  378  (Papnas). 

sC^.eit.,225. 

sBachotbn,  Diu  MuUerrecht;  McLbmkak,  Studia,  I,  121  ff.,  196  ff.;  tdem, 
Palriarehal  Theory,  60  ff.,  71  ff.,  96  ff.,  120  ff.,  250 ff.;  Daboum,  MuUerrecKt  und 
Bambehet  8,  IS,  pamim;  Ozbaud-TbuItON,  Les  origine§  du  mariOfOej  130  ff.,  286  ff., 
V9tL;  idem.  La  mtre  ehat  eerUUnm  peupiet  de  VatUiqwU ;  Lxppbxt,  QetchicMe  der 
Famdie,  4  ff.;  Lubbock,  Orn^tn  qf  CfiviliztiUon,  158, 154.  Kohlbb,  ^'Indisches  Ehe- 
nnd  Fainilienreeht,"  ZVB,,  m,  808  ff.,  holds  that  the  primitiTO  Aryans  must  neoes* 
sarily  haTO  reoogniied  relationship  thron^h  the  mother.  For  the  Uteratnre  of  this 
snlijeoi  see  the  next  chapter. 
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view  is  decidedly  rejected,  if  not  entirely  overthrown,  by  the 
philologists,  and  depends  for  its  support  on  the  presence  in 
later  institutions  of  alleged  survivals.  The  judgment  of 
DelbrQck  must  probably  be  accepted  as  decisive  for  the 
present  state  of  linguistic,  if  not  of  all  scientific,  inquiry. 
He  declares  that  '^no  sure  traces  of  a  former  maternal  family 
among  the  Indo-Germanic  peoples  have  been  produced.'*^ 
Similar  conclusions  are  reached  by  Schrader,  Max  Mtlller, 
and  Leist.'  Also,  among  the  institutional  writers,  Wake 
declares  that  ''primitively  among  the  peoples  belonging  to 
the  wide-spread  Aryan  or  Indo-European  stock,  while  rela- 
tionship was  acknowledged  through  both  parents,  descent 
was  traced  preferably  in  the  male  line;"  *  and  BemhOft,  con- 
strained through  the  evidence  presented  by  Schrader  and 
Delbrftck,  believes  that  it  is  now  placed  "beyond  question 
that  the  primitive  Aryans  did  not  live  according  to  mother- 
right,"  but  were  united  in  family  groups  resembling  the 
south  Slavonian  house  communities/  On  the  other  hand, 
Dargun,  the  foremost  defender  of  the  theory  of  mother-right, 
thinks  that  Bemhoft  has  ''capitulated"  too  easily.*    In  his 

1  DelbsOos,  ^  Das  Mntterrecht  bei  den  IndoflrDrmanen,**  Preiutiehe  JcthrhOeher, 
XCVI,  14-27,  a  clear  sninmary  of  the  resnlts  of  recent  research.  Cf,  his  Dte  Jndoffer- 
manitehen  VenoandtBchc^Unamen  (Leipsiff,  1889).  Aocordinff  to  HxLLWAiiD,  Die 
meiueh,  Familie,  458-80,  especially  450,  460,  patriarchalism  was  fally  established  at 
the  earliest  dawn  of  Indio  history;  bat  there  are  neTerthelesi  traoes  of  earlier 
mother-rig^ht. 

aSoHXADSB,  Spraehvergleiehuno  und  UraeBchieMe  (2d  ed.),  586  tt.;  JBTONa*8 
Translation,  809  ff. ;  Lbxst,  AU^trUchet  Jtu  Oentium,  51-58.  Max  MOllxb  declares 
that  "whether  in  unknown  times  the  Aryas  CTor  passed  throu«:h  that  metrocratic 
stage  in  which  the  children  and  aU  family  property  belong  to  the  mother,  and 
fathers  have  no  recognised  position  whatever  in  the  family,  we  can  neither  assert 
nor  deny,**— Biographiea  of  WonU^  xrii. 

sWakb,  Marriaife  and  Kinthip^  850  ff.,  especially  888,  where  a  thoroiigh  and 
detailed  criticism  of  HcLennan*s  theory  is  given. 

*BJuuiHOrr,  "Die  Principien  dee  ear.  Familienrechts,*'  ZVB.,  IX,  418, 410, 487  ff. 
See  also  his  B&mitche  K&nigtzeU,  202  ff.;  and  his  articles  in  ZVB,,  Vm,  11;  IV. 
227  ff. ;  and  compare  Dabguk,  MvUerrecht  und  Vaterreeht,  01-91, 108.  Stabokb,  op, 
eit,^  101-18,  also  gives  a  searching  examination  of  the  theory  of  McLennan  and  the 
earlier  views  of  Dargan,  rejecting  their  oonolnsions. 

»  Mutierrechi  und  VaUrrecht,  106. 
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last  monogTaph,  entitled  MutterrecM  und  Vaterrecht^  he 
maintains  essentially  the  conclusion  of  his  Mutterrecht  und 
Ratibehe,  that  before  their  separation  the  Aryan  people  had 
developed  the  system  of  kinship  ''through  the  mother  as 
the  only  or  chief  basis  of  blood-relationship^'  and  had  ''sub- 
ordinated their  entire  family  law  to  this  principle."  ^  But 
the  later  treatise  contains  a  very  important  modification,  or 
perhaps,  more  justly  speaking,  extension,  of  the  author's 
theory.  Setting  aside  as  still  an  open  question  the  general 
prevalence  of  promiscuity  or  sexual  communism  at  the  very 
dawn  of  distinctively  human  life,  Dargun  conceives  that, 
before  any  system  of  kinship,  maternal  or  agnatic,  became 
recognized  as  a  principle  of  customary  family  law,  there  must 
have  existed  a  family,  or  rather  parent-group  (Eltemgruppe), 
in  which  the  father  was  protector  and  master  of  the  mother 
and  her  children.  This  parent-group  is  the  "hypothetical 
primordial  cell  of  the  family,"  brought  together  by  sexual 
requirements  and  the  need  of  sustenance  and  protection.  It 
is  "structureless,  devoid  of  any  firm  bond,  since  it  rests 
neither  upon  the  principle  of  relationship  nor  that  of  legalized 
power."  Its  resemblance  to  the  patriarchal  family,  though 
misleading,  "is  not  without  significance."  For  it  "forms 
the  necessary  stage  of  an  evolution  which  in  analogous  man- 
ner is  also  passed  through  by  property.  Inductively  it  is 
still  demonstrable  that  individualism  and  atomism,  not  com- 
munism, as  is  usually  assumed,  are  the  starting  point  of 
evolution."'  As  a  general  rule,  according  to  Dargun,  the 
structureless  parent-group  is  superseded  by  the  maternal 
family,  whose  basis  is  mother-right,  or  the  exclusive  legal 
recognition  of  blood-relationship  in  the  female  line.  Only 
in  rare  cases  does  the  patriarchal   agnatic  family  follow 

1  Daboum,  MuUerrtcht  und  Raubehe,  IS.    Cy.  the  MuUerreehi  und  VaUrreeht^ 
9S,  117  ff.,  fKutim. 

aDABOUK,  MuUtrrecM  und  Vaierrtcht,  41, 42, 4  ff.,  28, 29-42, 118,  poMJm. 
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immediately  apon  the  primitive  group,  without  prior  develop- 
ment of  mother-right;^  and  hence,  under  exceptional  condi- 
tions hindering  the  rise  of  the  maternal  system,  do  we  find 
a  form  of  the  family  in  which,  from  a  very  early  period,  the 
house-father  is  the  source  of  authority,  practical  or  legalized. 
Aside  from  his  theory  of  evolution,  in  his  principal  thesis, 
which  he  fairly  sustains  by  powerful  argument,  Dargun  has 
rendered  to  science  a  distinct  service.  It  is,  he  insists, 
highly  necessary  carefully  to  distinguish  between  power  and 
relationship.  *' Mother-righf  does  not  involve  ''maternal 
power"  or  the  matriarchate,  though  sometimes  actually 
united  with  it;  nor  does  the  headship  of  the  house-father  as 
provider,  protector,  and  master  imply  agnation,  the  so-called 
''father-right"  There  is  no  contrast  between  power  and 
relationship.  "  Mother-right  in  the  sense  of  exclusive  ma- 
ternal kinship  is  compatible  with  a  patriarchate  just  as 
exclusive."  They  may,  and  often  do,  coexist.  It  follows 
that  the  presence  of  the  maternal  system  of  kinship  does  not 
imply  the  existence  of  maternal  power;  just  as  it  does  not 
imply  the  non-existence  of  paternal  authority.  The  distinc- 
tion between  power  and  kinship  is  justly  declared  to  be  an 
"  indispensable  key"  for  the  solution  of  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties arising  in  this  branch  of  sociological  science,  the  dis- 
regard of  which  has  often  vitiated  or  confused  the  argument 
even  of  the  foremost  investigators.'  With  the  aid  of  his  key 
Dargun  examines  the  linguistic  evidence,  which  he  finds 
favorable  to  the  existence  of  mother-right  among  all  the 
Aryan  peoples  after  the  separation,  though  united  with  a 
real  supremacy  of  the  house-father;'  and  he  protests  vigor- 

1  Dabguh,  cp,  ctt.,  tt* 

>  Ibid.»  8  ff.,  28, 86, 86  ff.,  155,  pauim.  As  remarked  in  the  text,  the  whole  work  is 
oonoemed  with  the  thesis  in  qaestion.  The  distinction  is  also  made  in  the  Mutter- 
rechi  und  Raubehe^  18. 

s  See  Mutterrecht  und  Vaterrechi^  8(^116,  for  his  eriticism  of  the  llnffoistio  aign- 
ment. 
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ODsIy  against  the  tendency,  even  on  the  part  of  Leist,  to 
confonnd  old  Indie  with  old  Aryan  law;  for  the  ''Indians  of 
the  Vedas  are  in  many  respects  more  advanced  than  the 
Germans  a  thousand  or  the  Slavs  two  thousand  years  later.'*' 
Valuable  as  the  criticism  of  Dargun  undoubtedly  is,  notably 
his  distinction  between  power  and  relationship,  it  can 
scarcely  be  admitted  that  he  has  done  more  than  reopen  the 
question  of  the  existence  at  any  time  of  mother-right  among 
the  Aryana  His  results  are  negative.  He  has  not  shifted 
the  burden  of  proof;  while  his  argument  tends  to  confirm  the 
view  of  the  philologists  that  from  the  primitive  stage  the 
Aryan  father  was  head  of  the  household.' 

But  the  patriarchal  theory,  strictly  considered,  fares  little 
better  than  the  maternal  at  the  hands  of  recent  investiga- 
tors. Leist,  who  has  been  able  with  wonderful  completeness 
to  reconstruct  the  juridical  life  of  the  early  household, 
though  largely  on  the  basis  of  old  Indie  sources,  declares 
positively  that  ''the  Aryan  people  has  not  within  itself  a 
single  element  of  patriarchalism.''*  This  statement,  as 
Bemh6ft  observes,*  is  perhaps  too  sweeping,  even  when 

1  /Md.,  n,  92.  Cy.  a  similar  protest  against  eonelnsions  as  to  the  primitiTe 
Aryans  deriTed  from  Greek  and  Boman  sonroes,  <6id.,  110;  and  Mutterreeht  twul 

S  MMUerreekt  itnd  VaierrecM^  09,  denies  that  women  have  ever  attained  political 
headship;  hat  (US,  114)  declares,  though  the  researches  of  the  philologists  make 
it  probahle  that  the  Aryans  llTcd  under  the  mle  of  hoose-f  ethers,  that  neither  this 
Cset  nor  any  other  oironmstanoe  tells  against  the  view  that  mother-right  coexisted 
from  antiqnity ;  while,  in  a  still  more  remote  period,  this  may  have  implied  matri- 
arahal  power  In  the  family ;  bat  of  snoh  a  matriarchate  no  proofs  are  presented. 

tJjBort,  Oraeea-itaUtehe  ReehtBffeKhichte,  64.  This  work  is  continned  in  the 
Atl^Mri$eha  J«w  OenUum,  the  two  books  really  constituting  a  single  treatise.  Com- 
pare the  more  eonserrative  view  of  Jox«lt,  Ueber  die  reehtUche  SteUung  der  Frau^ 
4  ff.,  aK-22,  and  Hindu  Law  of  ParUUon,  10  ff.,  who,  howerer,  denies  the  existence  of 
an  authority  cm  the  part  of  the  Hindu  husband  equal  to  that  of  the  Roman  pater, 

^BnaraOiT,  "Zur  Qesoliichte  dee  eur.  Familienrechts,"  ZVB.,  Vm,  12, 15,  who 
also  regards  the  Tiew  of  Dasoun,  MutterreeM  und  Baubehe,  8, 13,  as  extreme.  Cf, 
his  **Prineipien  des  eur.  Familienreohts,"  ZVB,^  IX,  410,  n.  99.  Kohlbb  favors  the 
patriarchal  system  and  agnation  for  the  Indie  peoples,  in  ZVB,^  VII,  201, 210, 210; 
X,  ff.  Hbabw,  Ar^an^  HonseJkold,  chaps.  iii-Ti,  pasn'fih  takee  practically  the  same 
view  as  Maine  regarding  the  patriarchal  theory,  rejecting  entirely  for  the  Aryans  the 
saatriarehal  hypothesis. 
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tested  by  the  restilts  of  Leist's  own  researches;  but  the 
patriarchal  family  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  does  not  appear. 
The  evolntion  of  juridical  conceptions  among  the  old 
Aryans,  according  to  Leist,  presents  two  general  phasea 
First  is  the  rita  stage,  or  period  of  fixed,  divinely  appointed 
order,  of  natural  law,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  cosmos  or 
phtisis  and  the  Latin  ratum  or  ratio  ncduralis.  In  this 
''natural  history'*'*  or  pantheistic  stage  there  is  at  first  little 
idea  of  law  as  something  to  be  separately  contemplated. 
Under  rita  is  comprehended  the  unchangeable  order  observ* 
able  in  the  material  world  as  well  as  in  the  physical  and 
social  life  of  man;  but  the  universe  and  the  creative  energy, 
the  All  and  Varuna,  are  identified  or  blended  in  thought.^ 
Only  slowly  are  these  concepts  differentiated  and  the  immu- 
table order  of  nature  becomes  looked  upon  as  dhama^  or  a 
holy  ordinance  established  by  Varuna,  who  now  appears  as  a 
protecting  and  creative  spirit 

Dhama  thus  forms  a  means  of  transition  to  the  second 
juridical  phase,  that  of  dharma^  or  divine  law,  corresponding 
to  the  Greek  themis  and  the  Latin/oa.'  In  the  dharma  period, 
law  is  regarded  as  inspired  by  the  gods,  whose  earthly  agent, 
the  priest  or  hero-king,  is  intrusted  with  its  application ;  and 

iThe  rttcHxmoeptioii  is  weU  expressed  by  De.  Botbiobd:  **Thi8  mankind 
learned  from  the  revolntion  of  son  and  stars,  from  the  snooeesion  of  the  seasons, 
from  the  nnohanging  movements  of  nature.  The  ooneeption  thus  gained  was  trans- 
ferred to  human  modes  of  activity.  The  sexes  in  marriage  were  subjeet  to  the 
notitroltf  ratio,  as  well  as  the  oontinuanoe  of  the  race  through  suocessiTe  genera- 
tions. The  relation  of  parents  to  children  with  their  reciprocal  obligations  and 
priTileges— the  protection  and  support  which  the  father,  as  the  stronger,  offered,  the 
kind  care  of  the  mother  for  her  infants,  the  reverence  and  affection  with  which  the 
children  requited  their  services,  the  love  of  youth  and  maiden,  leading  to  marriage^ 
all  these  rested,  in  the  rita  period,  on  the  one  foundation  of  natural  law."~^MeiMa» 
OonMtituUon^  29, 80. 

2  The  discussion  of  the  two  general  phases  of  rita  and  (iAaniia,with  their 
transitional  stages,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  Lkzst'b  contribu- 
tion to  comparative  Jurisprudence :  AU<uitcha  Jh§  Oenti'um,  8,  111  ff.,  182, 188, 174  ff., 
e06;  Oraceo-itaiUche  SeeKttgeiohiehte^  175-286.  Cf.  Botbiobd,  op,  cit.,  24, 25, 26  ff.,  for 
an  excellent  account ;  on  the  Soman  stages  see  MuxmHSAD,  Private  Law  cf  Romet 
14-28;  and  for  the  Greek  themi§  and  the  thmnutm  of  the  hero-kings  consult  Maivb, 
£cN0,  chap.  i. 
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in  it  the  rales  goyeming  oivil  and  public  conduct,  according  to 
modem  conceptions^  are  not  distingnished  from  those  relating 
to  manners,  morality,  or  religion.  When  history  dawns,  our 
early  Aryan  ancestors  had  already  entered  the  dharma  phase 
of  evolution ;  and  even  now  the  Hindus  have  scarcely  gained 
the  third  phase,  prevailing  in  the  civilized  West,  in  which 
the  element  of  "civil  law''  is  separate  from  all  other  ingre« 
dients.^ 

Of  the  family  relations  of  our  primitive  ancestors  in  the 
rita  period  we  know  little,  except  through  inference  or 
analogy.  The  so-called  "natural  forms"  of  marriage  by 
purchase  and  capture  were  doubtless  practiced,  but  probably 
not  exclusively;  and  these  customs  were  handed  down  to 
the  second  period,  though  they  were  modified  to  bring  them 
into  harmony  with  the  higher  ethical  and  social  ideas  which 
had  then  gained  predominance.'  Whether  or  not  the  absolute 
power  of  the  father  and  the  strict  rule  of  agnation  prevailed 
it  would  be  as  difficult  to  affirm  as  to  deny.*  In  the  dharma 
period  the  ancient  rita  conception  of  marriage  as  an  ordi- 
nance of  nature,  whose  real  purpose  is  to  provide  posterity, 
is  still  retained ;  but  it  gains  a  social  character.*  The  central 
principle  of  the  Aryan  household  is  the  Hestia -Vesta  cult, 
or  the  worship  of  the  sacred  hearth.  To  gain  the  protection 
of  the  ancestral  gods  the  hearth-fire  must  be  kept  always 


iFor  a  definition  of  dharma  see  BbbhhOft,  "Ueber  die  Gmndla^en  der 
Bechtaeotwipklnng  bei  den  indogermanischen  Volkem,"  ZVS,^  II,  206  ff.,  281  ff. 

siiBBT,  AU<Mrisehet  Jmb  Oentium^  122  ff.,  12!^-33. 

s  BoTBPOBD,  Athenian  CtnuUtnUan^  10 ff.,  21  ff.,  25  ff.,  dlTidee  the  rita  period  into 
two  stages:  that  of  the  "primitiTe  Aryan  hooaehold,"  and  that  of  the  "earlj  Ajran 
hofosehold,**  and  thinks  that  the  latter  stage  is  represented  bj  the  hoos^^ommnni- 
tiea  of  the  soothem  Slavs ;  bnt  this  may  be  doubted.  Dr.  Botsford  favors  the  ezist- 
eooe  of  agnation  and  the  absolute  power  of  the  father  in  the  rita  period ;  and 
belieTes  that  the  liberal  tendencies,  presently  to  be  pointed  out,  are  a  deTelopment 
of  the  dharma  period,  beginning  before  the  separation  (24-26).  On  agnation  and 
the  power  of  the  early  Aryan  house^fathers  see  Sohbadeb,  Sprachvergleiehung  und 
Urgfochiehte^  S86ff.;  ZmiimB,  AlUndimsheB  Leben,  819 ff.,  826  ff.;  DblbbOox,  Die 
indogermanieehen  VervamUtehttfttnamen,  882,  586-88,  548,  5a;  Joi.lt,  Ueber  die 
r0dM«c*efitofliiiv,ete.,4ff.,2O-22;  Hindu  Law  qfParUUon.l^fL 

4  LnaT,  op.  eit.^  80. 
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bnming;  and  the  care  of  the  family  actcra  is  the  special 
function  of  the  house-father,  who  is  lord  and  priest  of  the 
family.  But  the  house^mother  holds  a  worthy  position  in 
the  domestic  worship.  From  the  first  kindling  of  the  hearth- 
fire  at  the  nuptials,  she  appears  as  co-priestess  and  helper  of 
her  husband  in  the  sacred  rites.  The  whole  life-partnership 
of  the  wedded  pair  is  shaped  and  dominated  by  lofty  religious 
motives.  The  Aryan  housewife  is  not  the  chattel  of  her  hus- 
band; she  is  a  free  woman  and  shares  in  his  highest  sacred 
functions.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  union  is  the  birth 
of  a  legitimate  son  to  perpetuate  the  paternal  line  and  to 
foster  the  ancestral  cult'  So  paramount  ia  this  motive  that, 
in  case  no  son  is  bom  in  wedlock,  resort  may  be  had  to 
adoption,  or  to  analogous  expedients  for  the  fictitious  exten- 
sion of  fatherhood.  For  among  the  Aryans,  as  Maine 
suggests,  the  fiction  of  adoption  is  of  the  highest  legal 
importance;  and,  indeed,  very  widely  among  the  races  of 
mankind  it  has  served  a  useful  purpose  in  social  progress.' 


1  On  anoestor-wonhlp,  In  ecmneetion  with  the  literature  already  eited,  p.  13, 
note  4,  flee  loan,  OraeeO'itaU»ehe  BeehtBomehiehie^  7  fl.,  121 11. ;  AU^rimshm  Jut  Om^ 
Hum,  W-USi  ZaaaM,AmndUchmLeben,  mAi  BcBXBDm,JHeNaturvOlker,l,2aafl., 
n,  M  f.,  7S,  78,  lOB,  126  f.,  S5  fL,  888;  KoHZ.n,  '*IndiBohes  Ehe-  nnd  FamiUenreeht," 
ZVR.,  m,  408  fr. ;  "Stndien  l&ber  kllnstUche  Verwandtachaft.**  ibid,,  V,  428-25;  alao 
for  the  Papnaa,  iidd.,  VU,  8^.  For  the  inflnenee  of  anoestor-worahip  anions  the 
Slara  eee  KovUiXTaKT,  Mod.  Omtonu  cmd  Ane,  Lawt  qf  Buma,  88  if. ;  amooff  the 
American  aboriffinea,  Pxbt,  "Bthnographlo  Beliglona  and  Anceator-Worship,** 
Am.  Antiquarian,  XV,  280-45,  and  '*Peraonai  DiTinitiee  and  Coltore  Heroes,*'  UHd., 
848-72. 

SMoLBmAM,  PairiarehtU  Theory,  10-14,  275  fl.,  282,  284,  294,  oritieiaeB  Maine's 
theory  of  adoption.  Kohler*s  inTesti^ations  show  that  adoption,  artificial  brother- 
hood, milk-kinship,  and  like  institations  hate  widelj  prerailed  and  rendered  impor- 
tant service.  Adoption,  he  holds,  may  arise  in  diflerent  motiyes ;  sometimes  beinc 
dne  to  seznal  oommnnism,  when  it  is  a  means  of  assigning  the  children  to  particular 
fathers;  but  rerj  generally  arising  in  the  desire  for  descendants  to  perpetuate  the 
family-worship:  '*Stadien  liber  die  kttnstliche  Verwandtschaft,"  ZVR.,Y,  415-40; 
see  also  for  mneh  important  matter  his  varions  other  writings  in  ZVR.,  HI,  408-24, 
888  fl.  (India) ;  VI,  190  (Chins),  845  (Indian  Archipelago),  877-79  (China),  408  (Korea) ; 
Vn,  218 fl.  (Punjab);  Vm,  100  (Rajputs),  109-12  (Dekkan),  248,  2U  (Arabia).  See 
also  Post,  Familienrteht,  25-42,  for  an  interesting  account;  also  Maths,  Hindu 
Law  and  U§aoe,  60  fl.,  77,  00-207;  LXUT,  AU-ari9cKet  Jub  Gentium,  108  fl.,  115,  806; 
TOBMAUW,  "Das  Erbrecht  nach  den  Verordnungen  des  Islams,"  ZVB.,  V,  151; 
FUMDUCBS,  "Familienstnfen  und  Eheformen,*'  IHd.,  X,  287-45;  Staboxx,  Primitive 
Famiiif,  148, 288;  Hue,  Chineee  Empire,  II,  286. 
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Here  also  the  Aryan  wife  appears  as  co-priestess  with  her 
husband.  Each  is  regarded  as  having  a  share  in  the  beget- 
ting of  the  child,  and  they  unite  in  giving  the  son  in  adop- 
tion to  another  household/  Accordingly  the  wife  is  not  the 
mere  chattel  of  her  husband,  who  owns  the  children  by 
virtue  of  his  proprietorship  in  the  mother.'  The  house- 
father appears  in  the  sacred  books  as  lord  of  the  wife,  who 
owes  him  reverence  and  obedience;  yet  she  is  not  reduced 
to  patriarchal  slavery.  With  the  husband  she  exercises  joint 
control  over  the  sons;  and  these  are  released  entirely  from 
parental  authority  when  they  marry  and  establish  new  house- 
holds.* The  male  line  takes  legal  precedence;  but  the 
maternal  kindred  are  clearly  recognized  in  a  way  wholly 
inconsistent  with  strict  agnation.*  According  to  the  primi- 
tive Indie  conception  the  wife  is  regarded  as  incapable  of 
property.  Neither  the  widow  nor  the  daughters  coxdd 
inherit,  the  estate  passing  to  the  sons  as  in  theory  a  means 
of  providing  for  the  sacra  of  the  deceased  house-father. 
Still  the  bride  possessed  her  personal  belongings — her 
couch,  clothing,  and  ornaments;  and  from  this  germ  grad- 
ually arose,  beginning  even  in  remote  antiquity,  her  existing 
rights  of  property  and  inheritance.'     In  short,  the  old  Aryan 

1  IiXiST,  Op.  eit^  103, 115, 504  ff.  On  the  position  of  the  hooM-mother  <^.  Hbaxk, 
Aryan  Hauaehold,  M-M. 

sLnsT,  op.  dt.^  122, 12S,  126  ff.,  anooessfiilly  combats  the  theorj  of  Kohler 
(^'Indiflohes  Bhe-  nnd  Familienreoht,**  ZVR,^  III,  894),  who  declares  that  it  is  a 
cardinal  principle  of  Indo-Germanic  leeral  CTolntion  that  "die  Vaterschaft  bemht 
aof  dam  Bechte  dee  Mannes  am  Weibe,  kraft  dessen  dem  Hansrater  das  Kind  dee 
Weibes  snlcomme,  ebenso  wie  dem  BlgenthOmer  des  Feldes  die  Fnicht.**  The  same 
Tiew  is  expressed  by  Kohlkb  in  Krit.  VJ§ehr,  N.  F.,  IV,  17,  18;  and  in  "Vorislami- 
Usches  Beoht,"  ZVB.,  Vm,  242.  Cf,  Uhobb,  Die  Ehe^  11,  T7 ;  Lifpkbt,  QmchichU  der 
l-amilic  96  ff.,  99, 158. 

>  Althongh  the  married  son  possessed  a  hearth  and  was  a  free  member  of  the 
0em,  ^*his  house  did  not  become  fully  independent  in  religious  and  property  matters 
till  the  death  of  the  father  and  the  final  dlTision  of  the  property."— Botspobd, 
Athenian  Oonttituticn^  Zl^  and  the  sources  there  cited.  Qf,  ZnnffKR,  AVUndiechM 
Ldbeti^  S26  ff. ;  Lbzbt,  AU-artKhes  Jiu  Gentium,  124. 

*  McIiBinrilN,  Patriarchal  Theory ,  chaps,  xri,  ZTii ;  Leist,  op.  eit,  124, 504  ff. 

sLbist,  op.  ci^,  496-506;  Kohlxb,  "Indisches  Ehe-  und  Familienrecht,"  ZVR„ 
in,  424  ff. 
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hooBehold  reveals  but  the  elements  of  agnation  and  the 
potestas  as  they  appear  in  the  Roman  law/ 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  customs  of  the  Aryan 
peoples  after  the  separatioiL  Among  the  Hellenes  at  the 
first  dawn  of  history  the  family  appears  as  a  member  of  the 
gen8^  which  is  held  together  usually  by  the  ties  of  blood* 
relationship.  The  house-father  is  lord  or  monarch  of  the 
family.  But  his  authority  is  tempered  in  various  ways. 
Originally,  as  among  the  primitive  Aryans,  he  may  have 
exercised  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  children ;  but 
in  no  case  could  he  "put  a  child  to  death  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  collective  ancestors,^'  or  near  kindred.'  By  the 
Aryans  the  jus  vitae  necisque  was  never  looked  upon  as  an 
arbitrary  right  of  destruction,  but  merely  as  a  means  of 
domestic  discipline.'  The  Oreek  father  might  sell  his  minor 
sons  and  unmarried  daughters;  but  "it  appears  that,  even 
here,  merely  the  labor  of  the  youth  and  not  the  person  itself 

iLnsT,  0TaMo4UM9che  BncMto^tehiciMey  9S,  96.  Lack  of  space  preTents  any 
attempt  at  a  detailed  diaenssion  of  the  old  Aryan  or  Indio  family  and  matrimonial 
law ;  a  general  reference  mnst  sniBce :  Lkbt,  AU-arUchet  Ju$  OenUumt  89  ff.,  496  fE. ; 
OraeoodtalUche  RechiMoetchiehte,  7  ff.,  57  fP.,  paaHm;  Sohsadbb,  efprachoergletchuno 
und  Urtfetohichte,  879-96;  Zimmsb,  AUindiackm  Leben,  806-96;  Jollt,  SecMUche 
Stelhmgt  1  ff. ;  idem,  Hindu  Law  <tf  Partiticn^  70  ff. ;  Kohlbb,  "Indisehes  Ehe-  nnd 
Familieniecht,"  EVR,^  in,  842-442;  and  his  Tarioos  articles,  ibid,,  VI,  844-46  (Indian 
Azehipelago  and  Caroline  Islands) ;  VII,  201-89  (Ponjab) ;  Vm,  89-147, 262-78  (Indian 
customary  law) ;  IX,  823-86  (Bengal) ;  X,  66-184  (Bombay) ;  XI,  168-74  (Indian  North- 
west ProTinces) ;  Botsiosd,  Aihmian  ConMUUiUon,  2-67  (excellent) ;  Wakb,  Mar* 
HageandKifiMMp,  159 ff.,  855 ff.,  index;  BbshhOft,  "Altindisches  Familienorgani- 
sation,"  ZrS.,  IX,  1-45;  MoLbvnam,  Patriarchal  Theory ,  60  ff.,  96  ff.,  especially 
the  chapters  on  "sonship  among  the  Hindoos,**  266-839,  combating  the  Tiew  of 
Maznb,  Early  Law  and  Outiom,  78-121, 282  ff. ;  Early  Hist,  qf  /tut,  U6-18, 810  ff. ;  and 
Matns,  Hindu  Law  and  U§age,  50  ff.,  60  ff.,  patnm;  Staboss,  Primitive  FamUy, 
100 ff«;  LBTorainsAU,  L^ivolutUm  du  mariage,  index;  Hiabh,  Aryan  Houaehold; 
Unobb,  DieXhCt  21-27;  Badbb,  Lafemme  dan»  VInde  antique,  89  ff.;  Jaoollzot, 
Lafemim€  dan»  VInde,  7  ff. 

s  BoTsiOBD,  Athenian  ConeHUiUon,  50;  Lbist,  0raeco4tali9che  Reehttyeachichte, 
59  ff.  Wbstbbmabck,  Human  Marriaoe,  280,  Jnstly  obserres  that  the  power  of  the 
father  among  the  Greeks,  Qermans,  and  Olts,  "to  expose  his  children  when  they 
were  fery  yonng  and  to  sell  his  marriageable  daughters,  does  not  imply  the  possee 
sion  of  a  soTcreignty  like  that  which  the  Roman  honse-father  exercised  OTcr  his 
descendants  at  all  ages.** 

t  LmsT,  op.  e»(.,  60,  and  59  ff.,  for  his  disenssion  of  the  Aryan  enstom  of  expos- 
ing new-bom  childrtfi. 
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was  disposed  of  by  sale,'*  and  the  custom  was  controlled  by 
the  usage  of  the  gens}  The  wife,  as  among  the  Hindus, 
holds  a  dignified  position  in  the  honsehold.  She  is  her 
husband's  partner  in  the  domestic  economy  and  the  sacred 
rites.  Equally  with  him  she  is  ''the  cause  of  the  son's 
existence,"  and  in  consequence  exercises  over  him  con- 
jointly with  the  father  the  powers  of  sale  and  life  and  death.' 
Thus  HeUenic  custom  preserves  the  essential  element  of  the 
Aryan  paternal  authority,  which  signifies  a  protecting,  not 
an  arbitrary  or  ruthlessly  destructive,  power.  Among  the 
historic  Greeks  the  agnatic  principle  finds  expression  espe- 
cially in  the  right  of  guardianship,  which  is  transmitted  in 
the  paternal  line.  Such  is  the  judgment  of  Leist,  whose 
masterly  account  of  the  development  of  the  Aryan  agnatic 
conception  proves  that  here  as  elsewhere  the  Boman  and  the 
Greek  stood  upon  common  ground.*  The  point  of  divergence 
is  the  lifelong  continuance  of  the  Boman  poieaias;  whereas 
in  Hellas  the  son  was  emancipated  at  maturity.* 

Elxamination  of  the  customs  of  the  Celts,'  the  Slavoni- 

>BOTSIOJU>,  op,  eU,,  51;  Fubtbl  db  Coui«aiiob8,  Andeni  City,  IIS,  120,  notes; 
Plutaxcb,  Solon,  IS. 

SBOTSIOKD,  op,  cit,,  52;  Lkzst,  op.  eit,,  57, 58, 64, 11  ff. 

i/M4X.,  87-102. 

*  In  tha  posi-Homerie  age  agnation  did  not  exist ;  see  Botspobd,  op,  ctt,  78.  In 
general  on  the  Greek  f amilj  see  Hbuza,  Sh^POffrHnduno  nach  aUi9ehem  BecMe,  8  ff . ; 
McIiEHHAir,  Studiet,  1, 121-28,  especially  the  essay  on  *'  Kinship  in  Ancient  Greece," 
Otd.,  195-216  (faToring  the  maternal  system) ;  Botsvobd,  op,  eit,,  chaps,  i,  ii,  ill,  sap* 
porting  the  patriarchal  theory ;  bnt  Dr.  Botsford's  patriarchal  family  is  not  that  of 
Sir  Henry  Maine;  Labaulx,  Zur  Qesch,  «.  Fhiloi,  der  She  bei  den  Orieehen,  3  ff. ; 
Daxouw,  MutterreoM  und  BanbehCt  2,  S,  14 ;  GiBAUi>-Txi7]:iON,  Let  origines,  etc,,  286-901 ; 
Wakb,  Manrioffe  and  Kin»hip,  24  ff.,  355  ff.,  866  ff.,  who  criticises  McLennan's  riew  in 
detaU  for  the  Aryan  peoples ;  KovaXiXTBkt,  TabUau,  35, 36;  BbbnhOft,  ''  Das  Geseta 
TOO  Oortyn,**  ZVB,,  VI,  281-304, 430-40;  and  his  *'  She-  nnd  Erbrecht  der  griechischen 
Heroenaeit,'*  ibid,,  XI,  326-44,  both  articles  being  of  great  Talue ;  Kohlbb,  "  Die  Ion- 
sage  und  Vaterrecht,**  ibid,,  V,  407-14,  who  proTes  the  existence  of  *^  judicial "  father- 
hood; Wbstsbxabck,  Human  Marriaoe,  232, 233;  Umoeb,  Die  Eho,  52-66;  Badkb, 
Lafemme  gree^ue,  1, 41  ff. ;  II,  1  ff.  See  also  Hkaxn,  Aryan  HouMchold,  and  Fubtbl 
im  GouiiAVOXS,  Ancient  City,  for  much  Talnable  matter. 

•  McIiBiniAir,  Patriarchal  Theory,  120-31 ;  Studiet,  1, 68  ff.,  118;  GiBAnD-TBUi«ON, 
Lea  originet,  etc^  829-82;  Kotalbvskt,  Tableau,  81, 32;  MAzm,  Early  HieL  of  Iwt„ 
216  ff.,  passim. 
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ans/  and  aDcient  Germans'  leads  to  a  like  result.  Accord- 
ingly we  are  forced  to  admit  the  accuracy  of  Gaius^s  conclu- 
sioiL  Writing  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  he  declares  his 
belief  that  the  pairia  poteataa  is  peculiarly  a  Koman  institu- 
tion. Only  among  the  Asiatic  Galatsd  had  he  observed  a 
similar  authority  exercised  by  the  father  over  his  children.' 
Instead  of  existing  ''almost  everywhere,"  often  preserving  as 
in  a  mold  the  imprint  of  the  paternal  power  which  it  has 
outlived  and  upon  which  it  is  thought  always  to  depend, 
among  Aryan  peoples  agnation  is  found  together  with  the 
potesias  only  in  one  instance,  that  of  the  Roman  law;  and 
even  in  this  case  it  was  virtually  the  first  to  expire/  For, 
as  is  well  known  to  the  student  of  Roman  jurisprudence, 
strict  agnation,  as  determining  right  of  succession,  disap- 
peared under  the  influence  of  the  edict  and  imperial  statutes 
long  before  the  last  vestige  of  the  real  pairia  poteatas  was 
swept  away  by  the  legislation  of  Justinian.* 

Furthermore,  in  addition  to  the  historical  difficulty,  there 
is  another  strong  reason  for  doubting  the  dependence  of  agna- 
tion upon  pairia  poteataa:  the  inconsistency  of  the  latter 


1  The  SoDth  SlaTonian  hooie  eommimity  is  an  early  institaUoii ;  aee  KmAUM, 
SiUe  und  Brameh  der  iMcblaven,  2  ff.,  64-128;  Botspobd,  op.  e^t.,  12-21;  Qikaud- 
Tbulon,  op,  ett.,  810, 8il ;  MoLBMiiAir,  op.  ctt,  71-119;  Mains,  Ancient  Iaw,  118;  Barty 
Law  and  Cuttom,  232-82.  Bnt  it  la  not  primitiTe.  KoTALxysKT,  Mod.  CutiomB  and 
Ane.  Law  of  RuMtia^  chaps,  i,  ii,  finds  many  sarriTals,  as  he  belieTes,  of  an  earlier 
maternal  system  of  kinship  and  snooession. 

'The  qnestioa  for  the  Germans  will  be  again  referred  to;  see  chap.  tI,  below. 

s  Qaius,  1, 55,  Poete,  81. 

«  Sneh  is  the  view  of  McLehhan,  Patriarelial  Theory^  188-40, 181  ff.,  206  ff.,  214, 
280-82,  where  Maine's  theory  of  agnation  is  eritieised. 

•  ^'  The  last  Testiges  of  the  two  disappeared  from  the  law  together.  Bnt,  in  f aet, 
agnation  went  first.  The  paternal  powers  were  susceptible  of  abridgment  and 
restriction  in  Tarions  ways  short  of  extinction  The  wife  might  become  free  from 
them ;  the  children  also ;  and  yet  they  might  remain  for  the  slaves.  And  it  was  thns 
gradoally  that  they  perished.  Bnt  agnation  is  perfect,  or  it  ceases  to  be  agnation. 
And  the  moment  the  ties  of  blood  through  women  received  ciril  effects  agnation  was 
no  more."— PatriareAol  Theory ^  182.  On  the  decay  of  agnation  and  pairia  potettaa 
see  SoHM,  IneUHOei^  857, 858, 880^  488^7 ;  Puchta,  InetituUonen,  H,  18, 384  ff.,  431  ff., 
4Sn  ff. ;  MuZBHXAO,  Iniroduetion  to  the  Private  Law  of  Some,  422  ff.,  84&-I0;  MAm, 
Lawt  chap,  t  ;  Mobbt,  Soman  Law^  78, 129, 150, 240-43, 2i8. 
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in  its  effects  upon  kinship.  If  the  descendants  of  married 
women  are  excluded  from  relationship,  solely  on  the  ground 
that  they  belong  to  another  potestaa^  why,  for  the  same 
reason,  should  not  the  children  of  men,  say  of  brothers 
8ui  juris j^  be  likewise  mutually  excluded?  Plainly  some 
more  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  remarkable  discrimi- 
nation between  the  sexes  must  exist.  Such  an  explanation 
McLennan  finds  in  exogamy,  or  the  custom  which  forbids 
marriage  between  persons  of  the  same  group  of  acknowl- 
edged kindred.'  It  seems  probable  that  in  early  times  the 
patrician  family  was  coextensive  with  the  gena.  Agnatio 
and  gentilitas  were  equivalent  expressions.'  During  the 
historical  period,  at  any  rate,  genUlUas  is  traced  through 
the  male  line;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  originally  inter- 
marriage was  forbidden  between  those  bearing  the  same 
gentile  name.^  In  that  case,  agnation  appears  as  the  natural 
result  of  the  gentile  rule  of  exogamy,  retained,  after  the 
weakening  of  the  gens^  for  the  regulation  of  succession 
within  the  family.  Exogamy,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
imply  the  pairia  potestasj  but  is  found  more  frequently 
perhaps  with  the  maternal  than  with  the  paternal  system 
of  kinship.'  In  fact,  for  the  Romans  and  kindred  Italic 
tribes,  considerable  evidence  has  been  collected  by  various 
writers  pointing,  as  they  believe,  to  an  early  transition  from 

1  Uchmus,  Patriarchal  Theory,  190.  s/Md.,  19i,  105. 

*Ihid,,  204-14.    Cf.  MuntHXAS,  Jntroduetion  to  the  Private  Law  cf  Romet  4S. 

aPlutaxcb,  Roman  Quetiione,  VI,  tells  ns  that "  in  early  times  the  prohibition 
of  mnrriage  extended  as  far  as  the  tie  of  blood;  and,  if  this  be  received,  it  inTolves 
— sinoe  the  gentiles  oonsidered  themseWes  to  be  of  the  same  blood  —  that  there  could 
not  be  marriage  between  persons  of  the  same  gens."— McLennan,  op,  ctt.,  206, 207. 

s  Ljost,  Orcteco-italieche  Rechttgetchiohte^  06, 06,  also  denies  (against  Makqvabdt, 
Frivatleben,  1, 22, 20)  that  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Roman  family  is  dependent 
on  the  patriarchal  authority,  since  the  elements  of  agnation  and  paternal  power  are 
Aryan.  BEiurHOvT,  ^^Germanische  und  moderne  Rechtsideen  im  resipirten  rOm. 
Beeht,'*  ZVR.<,  IV,  234,  holds  that  Roman  agnation  does  not  depend  upon  blood' 
reUtionship,  but  upon  power;  and  this  was  an  Aryan  characteristic;  idem,  B0m. 
XOnHVsei/,  60ff.,S^201.  HcLennan^s  hyi>othesis  is  plausible,  though  not  strongly 
supported  by  proof.  Qf,  Stabckk,  Primitive  Family,  101;  Wake,  Marriage  and 
Kinakip,  384, 38a. 
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the  maternal  to  the  cognatic  or  the  agnatic  system.*  While 
this  conclusion  may  be  rejected,  it  most  nevertheless  be 
admitted  that  criticism  of  the  patriarchal  theory  has  been 
very  successful  in  its  general  results.  It  appears  to  have 
established  beyond  question  the  complex  and  highly  artificial 
character  of  the  Boman  family.'  So  far  from  being  the 
type  of  early  social  organization,  it  is  seen  to  be  relatively 
modem  and  ill  fitted  to  the  condition  of  primitive  men. 

In  the  meantime,  the  patriarchal  theory  has  had  to  reckon 
with  a  totally  different  view  of  the  genesis  and  development 
of  social  institutions.     To  this  view  let  us  now  turn. 

1  Such  are  the  isolated  facts  comprised  in  the  early  annala  which  seem  to  imply 
acknowledged  kinship  in  the  female  line,  CTcn  precedence  of  the  latter;  the  fact  that 
the  status  of  slaves,  illegitimate  children,  and  the  children  of  oononbinee  was  deter- 
mined by  the  condition  of  the  mother;  the  effects  of  marriage  by  unu;  the  sup- 
posed cTidenoes  of  former  wif e-oaptnre  and  wife-purchase,  marking  the  transition 
to  the  agnatic  system ;  the  instances  of  wife>lending  as  by  the  elder  Cato;  and  espe- 
cially the  plebeian  element;  for  cognation,  not  agnation,  preyailed  among  the  ple- 
beians, and  possibly  among  them  kinship  was  at  first  counted  only  through  the 
mother;  see  Daboun,  Mutterrecht  und  Saubehe^  9-18,  U;  MvUerrecht  und  VaUr- 
rtekJt^  115 ;  BkbkhOvt,  "Zur  Oeschichte  des  europAischen  Familienrechts,**  ZFl?.,  VIII, 
197-201;  "Germanischeund  modeme  Bechtsideen  im  resipirten  rOm.  Becht,**  i6<d., 
IV,  227  ff.;  Stoat  und  Recht  der  r9m.  KOnigageU,  192,  202-7;  GiKAUD-TmnLON,  Lef 
oriffineB  du  maricigey  406-26;  Sohk,  IiuiituteSy  960, 801,  notes;  Kaxlowa,  Die  Formen 
der  r&m.  Ehe,  1  ff. ;  HoLbnnan,  Patriarchal  Theory^  194  ff.,  206  ff.,  2S9ff. 

s**Die  Ehe  des  rOmisehen  Ciyilrechts  (justum  matrimonium)  war  eine  formge- 
bnndene,  dnrch  und  durch  kllnstliche  Institution."— Dabouh,  Mutterrecht  und 
Baubehe^  10.    Cf,  BsbnhOft,  Stoat  und  Becht  der  rihn,  K&nigueUt  106  ff. 


OHAPTEB  II 

THE0R7  OF  THE  HORDE  AND  MOTHER-RIGHT 

[BxBUOQBAFHiGAi*  NoTB  II.— A  pioneor  in  the  comparative  history 
of  marriage  and  the  family  is  Unger,  Die  Ehe  in  ihrer  welthistorigehen 
Ewlwieklung  (Vienna,  1850),  who  notices  many  of  the  leading  phe- 
nomena connected  with  these  institutions  in  different  parts  of  the 
world;  but  his  book  is  essentially  a  Tendenzschrift^  to  prove  the  ele- 
vating influence  of  Christianity  and  Teutonism.  The  literature  of  the 
Horde  and  Mother-Right  opens,  however,  with  Bachofen^s  singular  but 
learned  treatise.  Dew  Mutterreeht:  Eine  Unterauehung  Hber  die 
OffnaikokraHe  der  alien  Welt  naeh  ihrer  religiOsen  und  rechtliehen 
Nahir  (Stuttgart,  1861),  of  which  the  original  edition  is  now  exceed- 
ingly scarce,  although  there  is  an  exact  reprint  (Basel,  1887).  This 
work  is  supplemented  by  Bachofen*s  Die  Sage  von  Tanaquil  (Heidel- 
berg, 1870),  and  his  Antiquarisehe  Brief e  (Strassburg,  1886).  Upon  the 
Mutterreeht  was  based  Qiraud-Teulon*s  La  mtre  chez  certains  peuples 
de  VantiquiU  (Paris  and  Leipzig,  1867);  followed  by  Lea  originea  de 
la  famiUe  (Geneva,  1874),  and  Lea  ariginea  du  manage  et  de  lafamiOe 
(Geneva  and  Paris,  1884),  in  both  of  which  Bachofen's  principal  con- 
clusions are  supported  with  much  new  materiaL  A  thoroughgoing 
disciple  of  the  same  school  is  Lippert,  Die  Oeachiehte  der  Familie 
(Stuttgart,  1884);  and  Ktdturgeachiehte  der  Menachheit  (Stuttgart, 
1886-87).  Very  important  also  in  this  connection  are  the  Mutterreeht 
und  Saubehe  of  Dargun  (Breslau,  1883),  and  his  later  treatise,  Mutter- 
reeht und  Vaterrecht  (Leipzig,  1892),  a  very  able  defense  of  the  theory 
of  mother-right  for  the  Aryan  peoples  after  the  separation,  though  con- 
ceding that  the  maternal  system  was  not  developed  in  the  primitive 
stage. 

A  scholar,  who  in  the  main  belongs  to  the  same  group  and  who  is 
one  of  the  foremost  students  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  savage  and  bar- 
barous peoples,  is  Post,  whose  more  important  writings  are  Die 
QeaehJeehtagenoaaenaehaft  der  Urzeit  (Oldenburg,  1875);  Der  Uraprung 
dea  Eeehta  (Oldenburg,  1876);  Die  Anfdnge  dea  Staata-  und  Bechta- 
leben  (Oldenburg,  1878);  Die  Grundlagen  dea  Bechta  (Oldenburg,  1884); 
Einleitung  in  daa  Studium  der  ethnologiachen  Juriaprudenz  (Olden- 
burg, 1886);  Afrxkaniache  Juriaprudenz  (Oldenburg  and  Leipzig,  1887); 
Shidien  zur  Entwicklungageachichte  dea  Familienrechta  (Oldenburg 
and  Leipsig,  1889);  and  **Die  Kodiflkation  des  Rechts  der  Amaxoea  von 
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1891,"  in  ZVR,f  XL  The  last-named  paper  may  be  read  in  connection 
with  Rehme's  <'Ueber  das  Becht  der  Amaxosa,*'  in  ZVR^  X;  Kohler's 
'^Ueber  das  Negerrecht,  namentlich  in  Kamenin,"  ibid^  XI;  Bertholon, 
''Lee  formes  de  la  famille,'*  in  Areh.  de  I  'anth.  erim^  VIII  (1883);  Zoller, 
Forschungsreiaen  in  der  KoUmie  Kamerun  (Berlin  and  Statt^art,  1886); 
the  Kamerun  of  Buchner  (Leipzig,  1887);  Munzinger's  Ostafrikani^ehe 
Studien  (Schafifhausen,  1864);  the  important  work  of  Fritsch,  Die  Ein- 
ffeborenen  Sikd-AfrUccu  (Breslau,  1872),  treating  of  the  family  customs 
of  various  aboriginal  tribes;  Kranz,  Natur-  und  Kvlturleben  der  Zulus 
(Wiesbadeui  1880);  Kingsley,  Travels  in  West  Africa  (London,  1897); 
Tillinghast,  The  Negro  in  Africa  and  America  (New  York,  1902). 

By  entirely  di£Ferent  routes  the  theories  of  uniyersal  communism 
and  mother-right  were  reached  by  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  beginning  with 
the  League  of  the  Iroquois  (Rochester,  1851);  followed  by  his  great 
work  on  Systems  of  Consanguinity  and  Affinity  (Washington,  1871); 
the  systematic  treatise  entitled  Ancient  Society  (New  York,  1878);  and 
the  Houses  and  House-Life  of  the  American  Aborigines  (Washington, 
1881);  and  by  J,  F.  McLennan,  Primitive  Marriage  (1866);  reprinted 
with  other  papers  as  Studies  in  Ancient  History  (London,  1876).  After 
the  author*s  death  appeared  the  Patriarchal  Theory  (London,  1886), 
edited  and  completed  by  his  brother  Donald  McLennan;  and  the  second 
series  of  Studies  (London  and  New  York,  1886),  edited  by  his  widow  and 
Arthur  Piatt. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilization  (New  York,  1889),  main- 
tains the  theory  and  introduces  the  name  of  ''communal  marriage.'* 
McLennan  is  in  the  main  supported  by  Robertson  Smith,  Kinship  and 
Marriage  in  Early  Arabia  (Cambridge,  1885).  This  book  may  be  read 
in  connection  with  Wilken,  Das  Matriarchal  bei  den  alien  Ardbem 
(Leipzig,  1884);  Kohler,  **  Vorishimitisches  Recht  der  Araber,"  in  ZVIL, 
VIII;  Friedrichs,  **Das  Eherecht  des  Islams,"  ibid^  VII;  Vincenti,  Die 
Ehe  im  Islam  (Vienna,  1876) ;  Pischon,  Der  Einfluss  des  Islams  auf 
das  hdusliehe,  soziale,  und  politische  Leben  seiner  Behenner  (Leipzig, 
1881);  Perron,  Femme  araJbe  (Paris  and  Alger,  1858);  Kremer,  Kultur- 
geschichte  des  Orients  unter  den  Kalifen  (Vienna,  1875);  VAmb^ry, 
Der  Islam  im  neunzehnten  Jahrhundert  (Leipzig,  1875);  his  TUrhen- 
voVe  (Leipzig,  1885);  Hanoteau  and  Letoumeux,  La  kabylie  et  les  oou- 
tumes  kabyles  (Paris,  1893);  and  Baway,  '*The  Marriage  Customs  of  the 
Moors  of  Ceylon,"  in  Journal  of  the  EoycU  Asiatic  Society^  Ceylon 
Branch,  1887-88,  X,  219-^  ((>>lombo,  1888).  Read  also  Redhouse,  Notes 
on  Tylor*s  *  Arabian  MatriarchatCf  propounded  by  Tylor  before  the 
British  Association,  Montreal,  1884. 

For  the  matrimonial  institutions  of  the  Australian  aborigines, 
whose  so-called  **  group-marriage  *'  has  played  so  great  a  part  in  specu- 
lation, see   especially  Fison   and   Howitt,  Kamilaroi  and  Kumai 
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(Melbourne,  1880),  supplemented  by  their  ''Deme  and  the  Horde,**  in 
Journal  of  the  Anth.  Inst^  XIV,  142-68  (London,  1886),  comparing 
Attic  and  Australian  classes  and  local  divisions;  Fison's  article  on 
'"PrimiUve  Marriage,**  in  Pop.  8eu  Monthly,  XVII  (New  York,  1880); 
his  paper  on  ^'Claasificatory  Sjrstems  of  Relationship,**  in  Brit.  Assoc. 
Adv.  8ci.  (Oxford,  1894);  Howitt*s  *"  Remarks  on  the  Class  Systems  Col- 
lected by  Mr.  Palmer,'*  in  Journal  of  the  Anth.  Inst,  XIII,  335^(6 
(London,  1884);  his  **Dieri  and  Other  Kindred  Tribes  of  Central  Aus- 
tralia,** ibid.,  XX;  *<  Further  Notes  on  the  Australian  Class  Systems,** 
arid.,  XVIII,  31-36  (London,  1889);  *<  Organization  of  Australian 
Tribes,'*  in  Trans.  Boy.  Soe.  of  Victoria,  I,  Part  11  (1889);  and  his 
''Australian  Group  Relations,**  in  Bep.  Smith.  Inst.,  1883  (Washington, 
1885).  Important  also  are  Cunow,  Die  Venoandtschqfts-Organi- 
saHonen  der  Atutralneger  (Stuttgart,  1894),  supplementing  Morgan's 
Ancient  Society,  while  rejecting  some  of  Morgan's  and  Fison*s  conclu- 
sions; Kohler,  ''Das  Recht  der  Australneger,**  in  ZVB.,  VII;  his  later 
Zur  Urgeschiehte  der  She  below  named;  McLennan,  Studies,  II,  278- 
310;  Curr,  The  Australian  Baee  (Melbourne.  1886),  rejecting  the  theory 
of  "group-marriage**  and  promiscuity;  especially  Roth's  North-West- 
Oentral  Queensland  Aborigines  (Brisbane  and  London,  1899);  and 
Spencer  and  Qillen's  very  able  and  detailed  account  of  the  Native 
Tribes  of  Central  Australia  (New  York  and  London,  1899),  both  of 
which  works,  like  those  of  Kohler,  tend  to  sustain  the  general,  though 
not  all  the  incidental,  conclusions  of  Fison  and  Howitt  Among  the 
many  papers  and  books  useful  for  studying  the  social  life  of  the  Aus- 
tralians are  Palmer,  "Notes  on  Some  Australian  Tribes,**  in  Journal 
of  the  Anth.  Inst,  XIII  (London,  1884);  Mathew,  "The  Australian 
Aborigines,**  in  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Society  of  New  South  Wales, 
XXIII  (Sydney,  1889) ;  Mathews,  "Australian  Class  Systems,**  in  The 
Am.  Anthropologist,  IX,  X  (Washington,  1896-97);  and  his  "The  Vic- 
torian Aborigines,"  ibid.,  XI  (Washington,  1898).  Supplementary 
materials  may  likewise  be  found  in  Dawson,  Australian  Aborigines 
(Melbourne,  Sydney,  and  Adelaide,  1881);  Jung,  Das  Welttheil  Austra- 
lien  (Leipzig,  1882);  Smyth,  Aborigines  of  Victoria  (London,  1878); 
&nith  and  Stewart*s  The  Booandik  Tribe  (1880);  Lang, Social  Origins; 
Atkinson,  Primal  Law  (published  together,  London,  New  York,  and 
Bombay,  1903);  and  especially  Crawley,  Mystic  Bose  (London  and  New 
York,  1902). 

McLennan  was  first  systematically  and  luminously  criticised  by 
Spencer,  in  Part  III  of  his  Principles  of  Sociology  (published,  in  parts, 
1874-77;  complete,  New  York,  1879).  McLennan  replied  in  two  articles 
in  the  Fortnightly  Beview,  XXVII  (London,  1877);  and  in  turn  Spencer 
has  a  "Rejoinder,**  reprinted  in  his  Various  Fragments  (New  York, 
1886).    Gomme  supplements  McLennan's  STidences  for  his  "Theory  of 
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the  Primitive  Horde,"  in  Journal  of  Anth.  Inst^  XVII  (London,  1888); 
and  this  article  is  criticised   by  Wake,  Primitive  Human  Horde^ 
reprinted  from  ibid^  February,  1888.    Morgan  is  supported  by  Engels, 
Ursprung  der  FamUie  (Stuttgart,  1802).    His  researches  are  apprecia- 
tively  reviewed  and  supplemented  by  Bemhoft,  Verwandttchqfttnamen 
und  Eheformen  der  nordamerikanisehen  VoUcsstdmme  (Rostock,  1888); 
and  they  are  criticised  by  Lubbock,  '*On  the  Development  of  Relation- 
ships," in  Joumcd  of  Anth.  Inst^  I  (London,  1872).    The  views  of 
Morgan  and  McLennan  are  examined  by  Wake  in  his^Classificatory 
Systems  of  Relationship,"  ibid.,  VIII  (London,  1879);  and  his  ''Primi- 
tive Human  Family,"  fZ>i(2.,  IX  (London,  1880).    See  also  his  ''Nature 
and  Origin  of  Qroup  Marriage,"  ibid.,  XIII  (London,  1884);  and  his  Le 
mariage  communed  (Paris,  1875),  replying  to  Barbier.    An  able  con- 
servative writer,  vigorously  and  learnedly  attacking  the  fundamental 
conclusions  of  recent  sociological  and  ethnological  science,  is  Schneider, 
Die  NaturvOlker:  Miseverstdndnisee,  Mieedeutungen  und  Misehand- 
lungen  (Paderbom  and  Mflnster,  1885-86).    He  is  severely  criticised  by 
Hellwald,  whose  MenechJiche  FamUie  (Leipzig,  1889)  is  one  of  the  most 
original  contributions  to  our  subject    This  was  preceded  by  the  same 
writer's  Kulturgeechiehte  (3d  ed.,  Augsburg,  1883).    Important  mono- 
graphs are  Bobbio,  Suite  origine  e  sul  fondamento  deUa  famiglia 
(Turin,  1891);  and  the  clear  summary  of  111.  Achelis,  Die  Entwicklung 
der  Ehe  (Berlin,  1893);  which  may  be  read  in  connection  with  Dr.  A. 
Achelis*s  "Qeschlechtsgenoesenschaft,"  in  Zeitechrift  der  QeuUachaft 
fUrErdkunde,  Na  148  (Berlin,  1890).  Of  service  also  in  connection  with 
various  topics  are  Cunow,  "Die  Ckonomischen  Grundlagen  der  Mutter- 
herrschaft,"  in  Neue  Zeit,  No.  4,  XVI.  Jahrg.,  I.  Band  (Stuttgart,  1897); 
Ploes, "  Ueber  das  Heirathsalter  der  Frauen  bei  verschiedenen  Volkem," 
in  MittheUungen  der  Ver.fUr  Erdkunde,  1872  (Leipzig,  1873);  Redslob, 
Levirats-Ehe  bei  den  Hehrdem  (Leipzig,  1836);  Danks,  "Marriage  Cus- 
toms of  the  New  Britain  Group,"  in  Journal  of  Anth,  Inst.,  XVIII, 
No.  3 ;  Roth, "  Significance  of  the  Couvade,"  ibid.,  XXII  (London,  1893); 
Peal,  "On  the  'Morong,'  as  Possibly  a  Relic  of  Pre-Marriage  Commu- 
nism," ibid^  XXII;   Ellis,  "On  Polyandry,"  in  Pop.  Sei.  Monthly, 
October,  1891;  idem,  Tsehi-Speaking  Peqplee  (London,  1887);  idem, 
Ewe-Speaking  Peoples  (London,  1890);  Brouardel,  LHnfanticide  (Paris, 
1897);  Frazer,  Totemiem  (Edinburgh,  1887);  Peet,  "Tribal  Records  in 
the  EflSgies,"  in   Am.   Antiquarian,  XV  (Chicago,  1893);   Lubbock, 
''Social  and  Religious  Condition  of  the  Lower  Races  of  Man,"  Rep. 
Smith.  Inst,  1869  (Washington,  1872);    Strieker,  "Untersuchungen 
fiber  die  kriegerischen  Weiber,"  in  Arehiv  fUr  Anfhropologie,  V;  his 
Ameusonen  in  Sage  und  Oeschichte  (Berlin,  1868);  Avery,  "Races  of  the 
Indo-Paciflc  Oceans,"  in  Am^  Antiquarian,  VI  (Chicago,  1884);  Green- 
wood, The  Wild  Man  at  Home  (London,  n.  d.);  Peschel,  Racee  of  Man 
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(liondon,  1889);  Zmigrodski's  intereetiiig  Die  Mutter  bei  den  Vdlkem 
dee  ariaehen  Stammes  (Munich,  1886);  Peet,  ''Houses  and  House-Life 
among  the  Pro-Historic  Races,"  in  Am,  Antiqyarian^  X  (Chicago,  1888), 
taking  the  same  general  view  as  Morgan ;  and  his  ''Earliest  Abodes  of 
Men,**  tZmL,  XV  (Chicago,  1803).  To  bring  criticism  down  to  date  read 
l^]lier*8  able  and  suggestive  book  Le  tnariage:  ea  gen^ee,  son  Evolu- 
tion (Paris,  1808);  Tylor,  "The  Matriarchal  Family,"  in  Nineteenth 
Centurjf^XL,  81  (July,  1896);  Kohler,  Zur  Urgeechichte  der  Ehe  (Stutt- 
gart, IXfl);  QiddingB,  Principles  of  Sociology  (New  York  and  London, 
1806);  and  especially  the  discussions  of  the  matriarchate,  the  forms  of 
marriage,  and  similar  topics  by  Abrikossoff,  Westermarck,  Letoumeau, 
Kovalevski,  and  others  in  Annales  de  Vinstitut  international  (Paris, 
1806). 

A  mass  of  materials  relating  to  every  phase  of  the  subject  for  many 
peoples  may  be  found  in  the  large  general  works  of  Klemm,  Cultur- 
Oesehichte  der  Menschheit  (Leipzig,  1843-^2);  Waitz-Gerland,  Anthro- 
pologie  der  Naturv6lker  (Leipzig,  1860-72;  2d  ed.,  begun  1877); 
Featherman,  Social  History  of  the  Races  of  Mankind  (London,  1881- 
91);  and  Ratzel,  History  of  MarMnd  (London  and  New  York,  1806-86). 
General  summaries  are  given  by  Adams,  "Primitive  Rights  of  Women," 
in  Historical  Essays  (New  York,  1891);  McGee,  "The  Beginnings  of 
Marriage,"  in  Am,  Anthropologist^  IX  (Washington,  1896);  Solotaroif, 
"Origin  of  the  Family,"  Und,,  XI  (Washington,  1898);  NadaiUac,I<*^voZii- 
tion  du  mariage  (Paris,  1893);  Brinton, "  Religions  of  Primitive  Peoples," 
in  his  American  Lectures,  2d  series  (New  York  and  London,  1897); 
Devaa,  Studies  in  Family  Life  (London  and  New  York,  1886);  Lang, 
"Early  History  of  the  Family,"  in  his  Custom  and  Myth  (London,  1884); 
Miln,  Wooings  and  Weddings  (Chicago,  1900);  and  Hutchinson's  popu- 
lar Marriage  Customs  in  Many  Lands  (London,  1897).  An  earlier  book, 
inferior  though  similar  in  scope  to  the  one  last  named,  is  Hamilton's 
Marriage  Rites,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies  (London,  1822).  Of  littie 
value,  except  as  marking  the  beginning  of  attempts  to  write  general 
histories,  are  Moore,  Marriage  Customs  (London,  1814 ;  2d  ed.,  1820); 
Laumier,  Cir&monies  nupticUes  (Paris,  1829);  the  amonymous  Hoch- 
zeitsgebrduche  aUer  Nationen  (Swabach,  1783);  and  Hurtaut's  Coup 
dotU  anglois  sur  Us  cir&monies  du  mariage  (Geneva,  1750),  compiled 
from  Louis  de  Gaya's  CH'imonies  nuptiales  (original  ed.,  Paris,  1680). 
The  subject  is  also  treated  by  Schroeder,  Das  Recht  in  der  geschlecht- 
lichen  Ordnung  (Berlin,  1893);  Gage,  Woman,  Church,  and  State 
(Chicago,  1893);  and  Mason,  Woman's  Share  in  Primitive  CtUture 
(New  York,  1804).  Mucke,  Horde  und  Familie  (Stuttgart,  1896),  traces 
the dassificatory  systems  of  kinship  to  original  "space-relationships" 
in  the  horde  camping-place,  and  the  work  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
ingenious  though  fantastic  speculation  on  a  large  scale. 
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For  the  matrimonial  customs  of  low  races,  especially  valuable  are 
Krause,  Die  Tlinkit'Indianer  (Jena,  1885);  Marshall,  A  Phrenologisi 
among Bt  the  Todcu  (London,  1873);  and  the  magnificent  volumes  of 
Paul  and  Fritz  Sarasin,  Die  Weddas  von  Ceylon  (Wiesbaden,  1892-83). 
For  examples  of  sexual  practices,  commonly  regarded  as  survivals  of 
original  promiscuity,  see  Buch,  Die  Woijdken  (Helsingfors,  1882); 
Kohler,  '*Studien  tlber  Frauengemeinschaft,"  in  ZVR^  V;  Bastian, 
Recht8verhaltni8se  (Berlin,  1872);  his  ^'EheverhAltnisse,"  in  ZFE^  VI ; 
and  his  "Matriarchat  und  Patriarchat,"  t&td.,  VerhancUungen  (Berlin, 
1886);  Ploss,  Daa  Weib  (Leipzig,  1895);  his  Dae  Kind  (Leipzig,  188i); 
and  Mantegazza*s  Oesehlechtsverhdltnisse  dea  Menschenf  constituting 
with  the  earlier  Physiologie  der  Liebe  and  Hygiene  der  Liebe  his 
so-called  "trilogy  of  love."  For  the  bearings  of  phallicism  on  the  sub- 
ject read  Howard's  Sex  Worship  (2d  ed.,  Washington,  1898),  containing 
a  bibliography.  In  this  connection  are  also  of  service  the  works  on 
"seignorial  right,"  the  most  elaborate  monograph  being  Schmidt's  Jiu 
primae  nocHs  (Freiburg,  1881),  containing  a  full  bibliography.  See 
also  his  Slavische  QeBchichtaquellen  zur  Streitfrage  HUber  dcu  Jue 
Primae  Noctis  (Poeen,  1886);  his  paper  in  ZFE^  XVI ;  and  Kohler's 
criticism,  ZVR^  IV,  V.  Against  its  existence  as  a  right  of  the  mediaeval 
lord  are  Veuillot,  Droit  du  seigneur  (1st  ed.,  Paris,  1854 ;  3d  ed.,  1878); 
Baepsaet,  Recherches  (Gand,  1817);  Barthdlemy,*' Droit  du  seigneuiv*' 
in  Revue  dee  questions  historiqueSj  I  (Paris,  1866),  a  critical  paper  of 
value;  and  Labessade,  Droit  du  seigneur  et  la  roeikre  de  SaXency 
(Paris,  1878).  In  his  Riponse  (Paris,  1857)  Delpit  makes  a  vigorous  and 
detailed  reply  to  the  arguments  of  VeuUlot  (early  edition).  See  also 
Foras,  Droit  du  seigneur  (Chamb^ry,  1886);  and,  for  comparison,  read 
''Bibliophile's"  Les  nuits  d^^preuve  des  villageoises  aUemandes  avant 
le  mariage  (Brussels,  1877);  Qrupen's  quaint  De  uxore  theotisca  (Qot- 
tingen,  1748);  and  Fischer's  remarkably  valuable  and  interesting 
Probendchte  der  teutschen  Bauemmddchen  (Berlin  and  Leipzig,  1780 ; 
reprinted,  Leipzig,  1896). 

To  "  break  ground  "  for  the  study  of  the  subject  it  may  be  well  in 
the  outset  to  read  chaps,  iii  and  iv  of  Posada's  TJUories  modemes; 
Kautsky's  "Entstehung  der  Ehe  und  Familie,"  in  Kosmos,  XII; 
Friedrichs,  "Ursprung  des  Matriarchats,"  in  ZFiZ.,  VIII,  in  connec- 
tion with  his  "  Zur  Matriarchatsf  rage,"  in  ZFE^  XX ;  and  especially  his 
"Familienstufen  und  Elheformen,"  in  ZVR,^  X.  The  literature  and  the 
theories  are  also  reviewed  by  BemhOft,  ''Zur  Qesch.  des  eur.  Familien- 
rechts,"  ibid^  VIII ;  and  Schurman  gives  an  interesting  summary  and 
criticism  in  Ethical  Import  ofDarvnnism  (New  York,  1888). 

For  the  works  of  Wake,  Letourneau,  Starcke,  Westermarck,  and 
other  antagonists  of  the  horde  theory,  see  Biblioobaphioal  Nots 

nij 
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i.    baghofbn  and  his  di80iplbs 

In  the  same  year  with  the  Ancient  Law  appeared  a  book 
which  was  destined  to  have  an  extraordinary  influence  in 
giving  a  new  direction  to  speculation  and  research.  This 
was  the  Mutterrecht  of  the  Swiss  scholar  Johann  Jacob 
Bachofen,  whose  memory  is  revered  by  many  followers.' 
The  author  shows  a  wide  and  minute  acquaintance  with 
classic  literature  and  the  early  myths;  but  his  work  is  fan- 
tastic and  almost  wholly  devoid  of  scientific  method.'  The 
material  is  drawn  mainly  from  two  sources:  the  fragmentary 
notices  of  the  rules  of  kinship  and  the  matrimonial  customs 
of  various  peoples  handed  down  from  ancient  writers,  sup- 
plemented slightly  through  similar  accoxmts  by  modem 
travelers;  and  an  interpretation  of  the  supposed  symbolism 
of  religious  myths,  particularly  those  of  the  Greeks.'  The 
inferences  derived  from  this  second  source  are  often  far- 
fetched and  fanciful  in  the  extreme.  Though  the  general 
results  of  the  investigation  are  summarized  in  a  short  intro- 
duction, the  argument  is  so  loose,  the  arrangement  so  con- 

>  See,  for  example,  Lzppxbt,  Oetehiehte  der  J^amilie,  4, 5;  Kohx«xb,  in  ZVS„  HT, 
W  ff.,  who  retards  Baehofen  as  the  **Altmeister  der  ethnologlschen  Jorispradens;" 
■ad  OnuLUD-TBUiiON,  Manage  et  lafamiUe,  146  ff.,  pamim,  Cf.  Kautbkt,  In  Zommw, 
XII,S4ft. 

sDblbbOck,  "Das  MnUerreeht  bet  den  Indogermanen,**  in  Preuwitche  Jahr' 
6<cft€r,  XCVn,  15,  characterises  the  work  as  "fantastic,"  thooch  resting  apon  "einer 
tnsserst  ansgebreiteten  Gelehrsamkeit.**  Db.  Staboxx*8  criticism  is  too  serere: 
**  We  ahoiald  rather  eall  his  *Matterrecht'  the  rhapsody  of  a  weU-informed  poet  than 
the  work  of  a  calm  and  elear*8ighted  man  of  science/'—  Primitive  Family ,  24S.  For 
the  best  analjrsis  of  Baehofen,  see  iUd,,  241-51.  Cf,  also  BesmhOft,  "Znr  Geschichte 
des  eor.  Familienreehts,"  in  JPFA.,  Vm,  4, 5 ;  Lubbock,  Oriffin  tf  CiviUMoiion^  08  ff. ; 
KcLmrAM,  Stttdiet  in  AneieiU  HiMtory^  I,  S19>25;  OzBAUi>-TBUU>ir,  La  m^re  ehett 
eeriaine  pempUe  dc  TanttgiftiM,  6  ff.;  Zmzobodski,  Die MuUer,  178  ff.,  196  ff.,  811  ff., 
pamim;  Sohmidt,  Jub  primae  noefts,  81,  8M8, 178,  190;  Wakb,  Marriaoe  and  Kin- 
Aip,  14  iL,  257, 258;  Kautsxt,  "  Die  Entstehnng  der  Ehe  nnd  Familie,"  Kotmct,  XII, 
296,257,  848;  Aokblxs,  Die  Enttoickluno  der  Ehe^  6  ff.;  Posada,  TMoriee  modemet, 
47  ff.,  148;  Chambbblaxn,  Tke  Child  and  OUldhood  in  Folk-Thought,  12  ff. 

>The  author  first  diseosses  the  account  giren  by  Herodotns  and  others  of 
L^eian  customs,  which  acconnt,  he  declares,  contains  the  clearest  and  most  yaln- 
aUe  evidence  of  the  existence  and  character  of  MvUerreeht  (t).  Then  follows  a 
similar  treatment  of  the  eridenoe  derived  from  Crete,  Athens,  Lemnos,  Egypt,  India 
and  oentral  Asia,  Orchomenos  and  the  Hinyoe,  Episephyrian  Locris,  Ells,  Lesbos, 
Msntinea.  the  Cantabrlans,  and  from  the  Pythagorean  system. 
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fusing,  and  the  style  so  obscure  that  it  is  with  the  utmost 
difficulty  the  author's  meaning  can  be  gathered.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  undeniable  that  he  has  created  the  terminology  and 
developed  the  essential  elements  of  the  communistic  and 
gynocratic  theories  even  in  their  leading  details. 

According  to  Bachofen,  there  are  three  general  phases 
in  the  evolution  of  human  sexual  relations.  The  first  is  the 
period  of  aphrodistic  hetairism,  in  which  men  and  women 
have  each  other  in  common;  the  second  is  the  period  of 
demetrian  mother-right  or  gynocracy,  in  which  kinship  and 
succession  are  in  the  maternal  line  and  woman  gains  religious 
and  political  supremacy;  and  the  third,  the  period  of  the 
patriarchate  or  apoUonistic  father-right,  in  which  the  more 
spiritual  principle  of  paternity  is  triumphant'  Each  of  these 
periods  is  regarded  as  a  universal  culture-stage.* 

In  the  first  phase,  or  that  of  the  unregulated  communism, 
material  motherhood  is  the  essential  fact  Fatherhood  is 
necessarily  uncertain.  There  is  no  conception  of  kinship 
between  father  and  child.  Woman,  it  is  assumed,  is  exposed 
to  the  lust  or  sexual  tyranny  of  man;  and  it  is  through  her 
successful  revolt  against  the  bondage  of  unbridled  hetairism 
that  she  attains  the  second  stage  of  progress.'  The  period 
of  demetrian  gynocracy  is  therefore  represented  as  a  turning- 
point,  a  transitional  phase,  through  which  humanity  passes 
from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  status.  With  it  the  rudiments 
of  marriage  appear,  but  combined  with  hetairism  surviving 
in  various  forms  or  gradations.  It  is  the  woman  and  not 
the  man  who  obeys  the  marriage  law.*     Indeed,  strict  mar- 

1  Dob  Mutterrecht,  yU  zriii-xiz,  zzi,  pasHm, 

*  Ihid,,  Ti.  "  Wie  anf  die  Pariode  dm  Hatterreehta  die  HemohafI  der  Patornltil 
folgt,  so  geht  Jener  eine  Zeit  des  regelloeen  Het&rlBiniis  Toran.**~/M<i.,  xriiL  For 
many  iUnstrations,  see  the  Index  at  "Aphrodite/*  "Demeter,**  and  '*Apollo,**  the 
names  of  the  difinities  presiding  respectiTelj  over  the  three  phases. 

***Es  kann  nicht  Terkannt  werden:  die  Qynaikokratie  hat  sioh  ftberall  in  be- 
wnsstem  and  fortgesetstem  Widerstande  der  Fran,  gegen  den  sie  emiedricendan 
Het&rlsmns  herrorgebildet,  befestigt,  erhalten."— Ibid.,  ziz ;  qf,  rvili,  17-ia. 

«/MciMlS,JHMsim.    C/.  Stabokb,  245. 
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riage,  the  exclasive  appropriation  of  a  woman  by  one  man, 
is  looked  upon  as  an  abridgment  of  a  natural  or  religions 
right  for  which  expiation  must  be  rendered  to  the  goddess 
whose  law  is  violated;'  and  only  thus,  as  a  penalty  or  com- 
position for  the  privilege  of  restricted  interoonrse,  can  be 
rationally  explained  those  lascivious  customs,  such  as  tem* 
porary  prostitution,  so  often  found  in  connection  with  legal 
marriage.' 

A  difficulty,  however,  presents  itself.  The  theory  of 
Bachofen  assumes,  as  a  general  fact  in  social  evolution,  that 
a  period  of  promiscuity  and  oppression  of  the  female  sex  is 
followed,  not  merely  by  an  age  of  mother-right,  involving  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  continued  uncertainty  of 
fatherhood  the  recognition  of  kinship  only  in  the  maternal 
line;  but  by  an  age  of  gynocracy,  involving  the  social  lead- 
ership of  women  and  eventually  the  political  and  even  the 
military  subordination  of  men.  Woman  emancipates  her- 
self and  then  she  becomes  an  Amazon.  *' Weary  of  the  lust 
of  man,  she  first  feels  a  longing  for  a  securer  position  and  a 
purer  existence.  The  feeling  of  shame  and  the  rage  of 
despair  inflame  her  to  armed  resistance."'  As  ^^a  rival  to 
man,  the  Amazon  became  hostile  to  him,  and  began  to 
withdraw  from  marriage  and  from  motherhood.  This  set 
limits  to  the  rule  of  women,  and  provoked  the  punishment 
of  heaven  and  men.     Thus  Jason  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of 

1  **Diu  demetriiehe  Prinsip  eTsehaint  ala  die  Baelntitohtiffimff  eines  Aitffegen- 

caaoteten  oraprfiagUoherxi,  di«  Ehe  selbst  als  VerletBong  einos  BeliffiooBgeboto 

Nnr  was  ihm  erlAntert  sioh  der  Oedanke,  daaa  dia  Bha  aina  Sohna  Janar  Gotthait 
▼arlanfft,  daren  Gaaata  sia  doroh  Ansschliaesliohkait  Tarlatst.  Nioht  mn  in  dan 
Annan  ainaa  Binaalnan  so  Tarwalkan,  wird  daa  Waib  Ton  dar  Nator  mlt  allan  Bai- 
■an,  ttbar  walcha  aia  gabiatat,  anacastattat;  daa  Gaaata  daa  Stoflba  varwirft  alia 
BaachTliiVnTiCi  liaaat  alia  Faaaaln,  und  batrachtat  ]ada  Anaaohliaaaliehkait  ala  Var- 
f%i^nng  an  ihrar  Qottliehkait.*'— Hoa  MuUerreeht^  xiz.  In  ganaral,  on  tha  antago- 
nisa&  of  Aphiodita  to  marriage,  aaa  <Md.,  18, 71, 1S4, 187, 810, 880, 825. 

s  *^I>ia  Proatitntion  wird  aalbet  aina  Bttrgaahaft  dar  ahaliehan  Kanaolihait,  daran 
HaQigbaltang  aina  Toranagagangana  Brfttllnnff  daa  natOrliohan  Bamfea  Ton  Saita 
dar  Fran  arfordari.**— /Md.,  xix. 

•  JMd.,zxiT. 
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the  Amazons  in  Lemnoe;  thus  Dionysos  and  Bellerophon 
strove  together,  passionately,  yet  without  obtaining  any 
decisive  victory,  until  Apollo  vrith  cabn  superiority  finally 
became  the  conqueror;''^  and  so  the  purer  principle  of 
fatherhood  prevailed  and  the  era  of  father-right  appeared. 
But,  says  Bachofen,  that  woman  should  gain  supremacy 
over  man  arouses  our  astonishment,  because  the  fact  is  con- 
trary to  what  we  should  expect  from  their  relative  physical 
powers.  ^^The  law  of  nature  delivers  the  scepter  of  power  to 
the  stronger."  The  paradox,  however,  is  easily  explained. 
*'At  all  times  woman  has  exerted  the  most  powerful  influence 
upon  man,  upon  the  culture  and  morals  (Gesellung)  of 
peoples,"  through  the  direction  of  her  mind  toward  the 
supernatural,  the  wonderful,  and  the  divine.  Through  her 
possession  of  the  mysteries  of  religion  she  deprived  man 
of  the  superior  position  which  nature  had  given  him. 
*^ Religion  is  the  only  efficient  lever  of  all  civilization.  Each 
elevation  and  depression  of  human  life  has  its  origin  in  a 
movement  which  begins  in  this  supreme  department."' 
'*Just  as  the  child  receives  its  first  discipline  from  the 
mother,  so  do  peoples  receive  it  from  woman.  The  man 
must  serve  before  he  can  attain  supremacy.  To  the  wife 
alone  it  is  given  to  tame  the  unbridled  power  of  man  and  to 
guide  him  in  the  path  of  well-doing."'  But  amazonism  was 
a  shock  to  the  religious  feeling  in  the  stage  of  mother-right, 
just  as  gross  hetairism  was  an  offense  in  the  former  period. 

iSTABOKi,  PrinUUve  Famtly,  248.  On  the  Amaacm  myth  see  Baohovbn,  Dot 
Mutterrtchtt  ladw  ff.,  85.  For  many  examples  of  amasoiniflm  noticed  in  the  work  see 
Index  at  "Amasonen ;  **  and  oompare  Oxxaud-TbuxiOH,  Manage  et  lafanUUe,  aQ2>2S, 
who  aooepts  the  Tiew  of  Baohofen  and  giyes  an  elaborate  disonssion.  Aceordin^  to 
KoYAi^BTSKT,  Mod,  OiuiomB  and  Ancient  Law  of  ItvMia^  16  ff.,  there  are  evidenoeo 
of  amasonism  found  among  the  Slavs.  Compare  Stbioxbb,  **  Untersochungen  fiber 
die  kriegerischen  Weiber,"  ArcKvo  far  AnihropoUigie,  V;  and  his  AmoMonen  in  Sage 
und  QetehicMe, 

^DoM  Mutterreckt,  xiii,  xIt.  See  Staboxb*s  fine  translation  of  these  passages, 
cv.6it,  243-45. 

*  Dot  MttUerreeht,  10;  c/.  STAmoKB,  245. 
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Hence  arose  a  BtriviBg  for  the  realization  of  a  higher  con- 
ception  of  social  relations.  ^'  It  was  the  assertion  of  father- 
hood which  delivered  the  mind  from  natural  appearances, 
and  when  this  was  snccessfolly  achieved,  human  existence 
was  raised  above  the  laws  of  material  Ufa  The  principle  of 
motherhood  is  common  to  all  the  species  of  animal  life,  but 
man  goes  beyond  this  tie  in  giving  the  pre-eminence  to  the 
power  of  procreation,  and  thus  becomes  conscious  of  his 
higher  vocation.  ....  In  the  paternal  and  spiritual  prin- 
ciple he  breaks  through  the  bonds  of  tellurism  and  looks 
upward  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  cosmos.  Victorious 
fatherhood  thus  becomes  as  distinctly  connected  with  the 
heavenly  light  as  proUfic  motherhood  is  with  the  teeming 
earth. '^'  ''All  the  stages  of  sexual  life,  from  aphrodistic 
hetairism  to  the  apoUonistic  purity  of  fatherhood,  have  their 
corresponding  type  in  the  stages  of  natural  life,  from  the 
wild  vegetation  of  the  morass,  the  prototype  of  conjugal 
motherhood,  to  the  harmonic  law  of  the  Uranian  world,  to 
the  heavenly  light  which,  as  the  flamma  non  urenSy  corre- 
sponds to  the  eternal  youth  of  fatherhood.  The  connection 
IB  so  completely  in  accordance  with  law,  that  the  form  taken 
by  the  sexual  relations  of  life  may  be  inferred  from  the  pre- 
dominance of  one  or  the  other  of  these  universal  substances 
in  worship." ' 

The  theories  of  Bachofen  have  given  rise  to  luxurious 
speculation.  With  slight  modification  his  conclusions  have 
been  accepted  by  a  host  of  faithful  disciples.  By  others 
they  have  been  criticised  or  abandoned.  Various  schemes 
have  been  constructed  in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  sequence 
in  which  the  forms  of  marriage  and  the  phases  of  the  family 
have  historically  appeared.  With  the  literature  of  this 
speculation,  so  far  as  primitive  communism  is  assumed,  the 

iStaxcxk'8  smnmary,  op,  ctt.,  244;  BACHonsN,  xzTii. 
>Stabckb*8  sammaiT,  op,  eit.,,  244,  245;  Bachofen,  zziz. 
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present  chapter  is  concerned.  As  a  rule,  only  the  incidental 
or  negative  results  of  criticism  will  be  noticed,  leaving  for 
the  following  two  chapters  the  criticism  originating  in  a 
wholly  different  view  of  social  evolution. 

It  is  convenient  in  the  outset  to  note  the  importance  of 
carefully  distinguishing  between  the  conception  of  mother- 
right,  implying  kinship  in  the  female  line,  and  that  of 
gynocracy,  denoting  the  supremacy  of  the  female  sex.' 
Bachofen,  as  already  seen,  uses  Mutterrechi  as  compre- 
hending gynocracy;  while  some  of  his  followers  likewise 
speak  confidently  of  a  time  when  women  took  social  prece- 
dence of  men,  or  even  held  them  in  political  subjection. 
Such  is  the  view  of  Giraud-Teulon,  who,  with  Bachofen, 
interprets  the  Amazon  myth  as  implying  an  age  in  which 
women  exercised  a  decided  social  and  political  domination.' 
Lippert  and  Unger  take  a  similar  position.*  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  maintained  by  a  number  of  writers,  who  reject 
the  idea  of  a  political  or  military  gynocracy,  that  the  inheri- 

1  Fkzbdbiohb,  "  FamllieiiBtiifen  nnd  Sheformen,"  ZVR.^  X,  190, 191,  rejects  the 
use  of  MyUerrtcht  as  beinfir  praoticallj  of  "no  signifloanoe,*'  preferring  Matriarchal 
(from  <px*^"""  to  lead")  to  denote  the  uterine  system  of  relationship;  and  Gyiuu- 
hokraUe^  ^^gynooraoj"  (from  upamlv  &=  **  to  mle")  to  express  the  idea  of  the  domina- 
tion  of  women  over  men.  "Gynocraej**  is  nsed  to  express  this  idea  by  the  Jesuit 
LtATiTAn  {Maun  dt»  tauvagcB^  1''24),  borrowed  from  Stsabo  {Oeoffr,,  lib.  iii) ; 
Pbschxl,  l^ocet  <tf  Man^  234 ;  Ploss,  Da»  Kind^  H,  8B3.  Muckb,  Horde  und  FtuniUe^ 
108  ff.,  114  ff.,  174  £f.,  pamm,  rejects  the  nse  of  MutterrecKt  and  Vaterreeht,  and 
adopts  the  terms  "gynocratio"  and  "androcratic**  family;  bnt  these  designations 
had  already  been  employed  by  other  writers,  e.  ff,^  by  Pzxms,  op.  ett.,  n,  898-98. 
"Metrocracy  "  also  appears:  Wbstebmabck,  Human  Marriage^  98. 

Bnt  Dargun*s  nse  of  MtUterrecht  and  VaierrecKt  to  express  maternal  or  paternal 
kinship,  and  Matriarchat  and  Patriarchal  to  express  maternal  or  paternal  power, 
seems  preferable,  in  order  to  avoid  confusing  the  two  conceptions;  see  above,  chap, 
i,  p.  21.  Compare  farther  Gbosbb,  Die  Formen  der  FamiUe,  U,  who  nses  Mvtterfolge 
and  Vaterfolge  respectively  as  opposed  to  Matriarchat  and  Patriarchai;  also 
HxLLWALDf'Die  memch,  Familie,  122-24,  who  gives  definitions  of  "marriage**  and 
"  family ; "  and  Wbstxkmabck,  "  Le  matriarcat,"  ^nnoief,  115  ff.,  who  shows  that  in 
practice  writers  have  nsed  "  matriarehate  **  in  three  senses. 

*  Let  originea  du  mariaoe^  302-28. 

'LxFPKBT,  Oetchiehte  der  Familie,  17;  Uwobb,  Die  Khe^  9.  See  also  Gumplo- 
WIOK,  Orvtidrtsf  der  Sociologies  Abschnitt  III,  who  holds  that  a  period  of  gynocracy 
preceded  the  androcratic  stage;  Babazbttz,  in  ZVB^  IX,  304-7.  See  also  Gaoe, 
Waman^  Churchy  and  State^  13  if. 
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tance  of  name  and  family  rights  through  the  mother  uBually 
gives  woman  a  decided  precedence  in  the  sphere  of  social 
life  and  private  law.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Eantsky,  who 
declares  that  mother-right  involves  the  headship  of  woman 
in  the  family.'  Peschel/  Tylor,'  Letoumean/  and  Hellwald* 
hold  a  similar  view ;  and  with  them  Grosse,*  Eohler/  and 
Friedrichs,'  though  more  reserved,  appear  in  the  main  to 
coincide.  Dargun  likewise  rejects  the  idea  of  woman's 
political  supremacy,  while  holding  that  mother-right  some- 
times grows  into  a  real  matriarchate  so  far  as  private  law 
is  concerned.*  The  weight  of  evidence,  however,  shows  that 
even  this  modified  view  exaggerates  the  advantages  gained 
by  woman  under  mother-right.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
here  and  there — as  for  instance  among  the  Sioux,  the  Wyan- 
dots,  and  some  other  American  peoples'* — the  determina- 
tion of  the  child's  social  and  legal  rights  through  the  mother 
has  somewhat   ameliorated  the  condition  of  woman.     Yet 

1  KAimxT, ''  Die  Eatstehuoff  der  Ehe  and  FamlUe,"  Ko9mo9,  Xn,  SIS,  844. 

>PaMaiXL,  Bacm  cf  Jfan,  288, 284. 

sTym»,  Method  (tflnomUgaUna  JiutituUoM,  2B2. 

AltBTOUXHSAU,  in  Aimalei  de  Vif%ttitut  intemationai,  155:  "Le  mot  [matriar* 
eal]  doit  dispanltre,  paioeqna  la  ohose  n*a  jamais  ezisM.** 

iHsLifWAiiD,  IHe  mentch.  FamiUe,  218  ff.  Bat  this  author  (112  ff.,  116)  shows 
that  amoDff  primitiTS  men  the  sexes  were  not  fally  diHerentiated ;  so  that  women 
often  possessed  "  amaaonian  "  eharacteristios. 

•  Gbomb,  Die  Formen  der  FamiUe^  48, 161  ff.,  176  ff.,  188.  Aooordin«r  to  Grosse, 
uotmg  the  lowest  ezisting  raoes  patxiarchalism  prevails.  Examples  of  women  exer- 
eisincr  political  aathoritj  in  the  elan  {Sippe)  are  exceedingly  rare,  although  such 
Biay  be  foond  occasionally,  as  among  the  Huron  and  Iroquois,  and  some  other  peoples. 

1  KOBX^BB,  "  Die  Ehe  mit  und  ohne  Mundium,**  ZVB.,  VI,  828, 829.  Cf,  PowsLi., 
**  Wyandot  Government,**  I.  Btp,  nf  Bureau  of  Xth,^  5IM)0. 

•Fbxkdxzcieb,  **Ueber  den  Ursprung  des  Matriarshats,**  ZFR.,  VIII,  881,882, 
thoai^  he  shows  elsewhere  that  paternal  authority  may  coexist  with  mother-right: 
**Famllienstufen  und  Eheformen,"  ibid.^  X,  206.  Cf.  Muckb,  Horde  und  FanUUe, 
108  ff.,  114  ff.,  jNunm,  who  maintains  that  the  family,  androcratic  or  gynocratic, 
originates  in  slaTcry  through  rape  or  purchase.  In  the  gynocratic  family  the  woman 
is  owner  and  mistress  of  the  man,  as  the  man  is  lord  of  the  woman  in  the  andro- 
cratic family. 

*  Dabovh,  Mutierreeht  und  ViUerreeht^  67-85. 

MFor  an  example  see  Powbll,  op.  eit.,  and  his  "  Wyandotte  Society,"  A.  A.  A.  5., 
XXIX,67S-88. 
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often,  as  Dargnn'  has  so  well  shown,  the  same  custom  has 
not  enabled  her  to  escape  social  degradation  or  marital 
bondage.'  She  is  rather  the  medium  through  which  rights 
are  conveyed  and  relations  established.  ''Thus,  for  instance, 
among  the  Australians,  with  whom  the  clan  of  the  children 
is,  as  a  rule,  determined  by  that  of  the  mother,  the  husband 
is,  to  quote  Mr.  Curr,  almost  an  autocrat  in  his  family,  and 
the  children  always  belong  to  his  tribe."'  Dr.  Starcke 
reaches  a  similar  conclusion.  Beferring  to  the  ''  important 
place"  taken  by  the  wife  among  various  African  peoples,  he 
declares  that  all  which  ''has  been  said  only  shows  that 
women  in  some  instances  enjoy  privileges  which  are  always 
enjoyed  by  men."^  In  short,  if  among  many  peoples  at 
some  stage  of  progress  research  has  clearly  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  mother-right,  it  has  just  as  clearly  shown 
that  the  notion  of  a  gynocracy,  of  a  period  of  female 
supremacy,  is  without  historical  foundation. 

The  theory  of  original  communism  has  been  accepted  by 
many  writers,'  though   examples  of  absolute   promiscuity 

1  For  hlB  theory  see  the  MmUerreehi  und  VaUrrteM;  and  oompare  ehai*.  i,  piK 
2IK28,  above. 

s  See  Post,  Unpruno  (<et  JBeeMt, 6&-66;  Die  OtBchiechiatfeiummueht^  M, denying 
the  exifltenoe  of  a  period  of  gynooraoy ;  also  Spbm cbb,  Principlm  qf  8oeicioinf%  1%  748; 
Plosb,  Da§  Kind,  U,  883 ;  Wau,  Ma/rriage  and  Kinthip^  216-19;  Lbtoubnbau,  L^ivo- 
lution  du  mariaiife,  181. 

a  Wbstbbkabck,  Human  Marriaoe,  41 ;  Cubb,  The  AuttraUan  fiace,  1, 60, 82, 60. 
Daboun,  MvUerrtcht  und  Vaterreeht,  2  ff.,  insists  that  Mutterreehi  denotes  merely 
exolnsive  kinship  thron^h  the  mother  and  Is  entirely  eonslstent  with  paternal 
authority.    QT.  Muckb,  173  ff. 

4  Stabckb,  op,  eti.,  K;  </•  ibid,,  229.  Fear  of  the  Uood-fend  throo^h  the  wife^s 
relatives,  as  among  the  Amazosa,  may  sometimes  act  as  a  cheek  npon  the  power  or 
bnitality  of  the  husband :  Rbhmb,  "  Das  Recht  der  Amaxosa,**  ZVR„  X,  80, 4a 

•For  example,  by  GnAUi>-TBi7iX)ir,  Le$  crigineB du  marioQey  70  ff., pamim;  LiP- 
FBBT,  KuXturgeKhiehte  der  Mtnachheity  II,  7 ;  BbembOit,  *^  Znr  Gesch.  des  ear.  Fami- 
lienreehts,"  ZVB,,  Vni,  161  ff.;  EiroBi.8,  Vrtprvno  der  FanUlie,  17;  Kitlzbghss, 
"Die  geschlechtUche  Zaehtwahl,**  £FE,,  VIII,  140;  " Interoommnnale  Ehe,"  ihid., 
X,  193;  MOBOAK,  Sygtema  cf  OontamifuinUw,  480, 487  ff. ;  Ancient  Boeiety,  418, 500^508, 
884  ff. ;  Bastian,  BeckUverhdUnieBe,  xriii,  lix ;  McLbnitan,  Studiet,  1, 92, 96,  posstm; 
LuBBOCB,  Origin  qf  CiviUtaUon,  86  ff.,  96  ff. ;  Post,  Anfdnge  dee  Staate-  und  BedUs- 
leben,  19 ;  OemsMeehttgenoetenechc^,  16  ff. ;  Ontndlagen  dee  Reekte,  182  ff . ;  FamiUen- 
recht,  54  ff . ;  Urwprung  dee  Bechie,  46  ff . ;  WOiKBir,  Dae  McUriarchat,  7 ;  Oukplowzcz, 
OMtUnet  ef  Sociology,  110  ff. ;  and  especially  Kohlbb,  in  ZVB,,  IV,  266, 267 ;  V,  384  ff., 
and  elsewhere  thronghont  his  numerous  papers. 
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have  not  been  produced.'  Its  former  existence  is  inferred 
from  certain  customs  and  institutions  which  are  believed  to 
be  its  survivals.  Even  the  promiscuity  which  is  thus 
assumed  is  not  ^'perfectly  indiscriminate,"  but  restricted  to 
the  members  of  the  unorganized  horde  or  tribe  occupying 
a  particular  locality  or  roaming  about  together.  Hence, 
significantly,  it  has  sometimes  been  described  as  commu- 
nal or  group  ^'marriage.'' '  Accordingly  the  horde'  or 
band  becomes  the  unit  or  starting-point  of  social  develop- 
ment 

Many  evidences  of  the  former  universality  of  promiscuity 
are  brought  forward.  This  evidence — to  adopt  Wester- 
marck's    convenient    analysis — ''flows    from    two   sources. 

1  Thus  GDLkXTD-TiULON  (op,  cit,  70),  a  Malooa  adyoeate  of  the  theory  of  promis- 
floity,  declares:  "Ayant  d^aooepter  one  eemblable  hypothftse,  11  oonWent  oependant 
do  reconnaltie  qae  l*on  n*a  pas  enoore  troav6  de  peaplade  ylTant  aotaellement  en 
6tat  de  complete  promlaooitA.'*  But,  he  adds,  the  facts  obserred  amon^  liyin^r 
tribes  "  sent  en  tel  nombre,  en  telle  concordance,  et  conflnent  de  si  prte  It  la  pro- 
miscoitA  absolue,  que  oe  n*est  pas  sortir  da  champ  des  hypothi^eB  teient^lqttemeiU 
peraufcsqne  de  sapposer  dans  Tenfance  de  rhamanlt6  nn  6tat  de  par  oommonlsme." 
On  the  lack  of  posltiTC  proof  o/.  also  Kautskt,  "  Die  Bntstehan^  der  She  and 
Familie,"  KontOB^  Xn,  198  ff.;  Wutuimabck,  Human  Marriaoe^  41;  Moboan, 
Ancient  Society,  SOO  ff. :  HcLennak,  8Uidie§  in  Ancient  Higtory^  I,  85  ff.,  93  ff. ; 
Spxwceb,  Principles  of  SodoUtgy^  1, 062, 864 ;  Hillwald,  Die  mentch,  Familie,  180, 131. 

>  "  Gommanal  marriage  **  Is  the  name  Introdaced  by  Sib  John  Lubbock,  Origin 
tf  CiviUBoiion,  88, 96, 103, 104-9,  whose  theory  Is  criticised  by  MoLbnkan,  Studiet,  I, 
SBBff.  "  Ornppen-  oder  Hordenehen  "  Is  the  term  employed  by  Post,  FamiUenrecht, 
57, 58;  OrundUiigen  dec  SecKU^  200, 201;  Anfdnoe^  10  ff.  For  the  so-called  Aastralian 
groap-marriage  see  Fxson  and  Howitt,  Kamilaroi  and  Kumai^  SO  ff .,  99  ff.,  150  ff. ; 
the  criticism  of  Cubb,  TKe  AuHraUan  Betce,  I,  106-42,  which  shoald  be  compared 
with  KoKUEB, "  Das  Becht  der  Aastralneger,'*  ZVB,,  VII,  S26  ff.,  829  ff.,  837  ff. ;  his  Znr 
Oeachiehte  der  She,  84  ff. ;  CuNOW,  AiutrcUneger ;  Spenobb  and  Gii.i«bn,  Native  Tribec 
cf  Central  Atutraiia;  and  Cbawlbt,  Myetie  Boee,  475  ff.  In  general,  on  groap* 
marriage  see  Kulxschbb,  in  ZFE,,  Vm,  140;  X,  103;  BbbnhOft,  ''Altindisches 
Familianorganlsatlon,*'  iMd.,  IX,  5  ff. ;  Scbbobdxb,  Dae  Secht  inder  ocBcMechtUchen 
Ordnung,  19  ff . 

3  On  the  horde  see  BbbnhOit,  "Zar  Gesoh.  des  ear.  Famllienrechts,"  ZVR., 
VIII,167;  Wbstbbmabok,  Human  Marriage^  41,52;  Fbibdbichs,  '' Famillenstafen 
and  Eheform^,"  ZVB,,  X,  194, 197,196;  idem,  ibid.,  VIII,  378,  879;  Kautskt,  "Die 
Sntstehnng  dear  Ehe  and  Familie,"  Koemoe,  XII,  198  ff.  (the  Stamm) ;  Post,  Oeechleehte- 
genoteeneehaftt  4  ff.;  FamiUenrecht,  57,  58;  Kohlbb,  in  ZVR,,  Vn,  381;  Muckb, 
Horde  und  FamiUe:  Gbossb,  Die  Formen  der  Ehe,  59,62;  Fbbbichs,  Zur  Natur- 
geichichte  dea  Menachen,  106,  107;  Hbllwai^d,  Die  menech,  Famiiie,  121  ff.,  158; 
OuHPLOWioz,  Otitlinet  qf  Sociology,  110  ff. ;  and  the  literature  cited  below  on  the 
Aastralian  class-systems,  and  on  the  works  of  Moboan  and  Spencbb. 
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First,  there  are,  in  the  books  of  ancient  writers  and  modem 
travelers,  notices  of  some  savage  nations  said  to  live  promis- 
cnonsly;  secondly,  there  are  some  remarkable  customs  which 
are  assumed  to  be  social  survivals,  pointing  to  an  earlier  stage 
of  civilization  when  marriage  did  not  exist.''  ^  The  mass  of 
facts  collected  to  illustrate  the  licentiousness  of  savage  and 
barbarous  tribes  cannot  here  be  dwelt  upon.'  It  must  suffice 
for  the  present  to  note  that,  according  to  recent  investiga- 
tion, every  instance  of  alleged  indiscriminate  sexual  relations 
appears  to  stop  far  short  of  absolute  promiscuity.'  So  also 
several  of  the  more  interesting  customs,  regarded  as  direct 
survivals  of  communism,  require  only  to  be  briefly  mentioned. 
The  principal  argument,  of  course,  as  will  presently  appear, 
is  grounded  upon  the  existence  of  polyandry,  and  especially 
upon  the  proofs  adduced  of  the  wide  prevalence  of  kinship 
reckoned  through  the  mother's  line.  For  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  this  system  can  arise  only  when  paternity  is 
uncertain.     Legalized  hetairism  or  prostitution,*  practiced 

1  Wbstbbmabck,  op.  et<.,  62. 

>For  thia  class  of  STidenoe,  see  Oxxaud-Tiitloh,  Let  originm  du  mariaoet  1  ff. : 
Post,  FamiUenrecht,  67,  58;  Af^dnoe^  17  ff. ;  Lubbock,  Origin  <tf  CMUzaUan^  eo  ff., 
10ft  ff.;  BbskhOft,  ''Zar  Gesehichte  des  ear.  Familienrechts,**  ZF£.,  VIII,  161  ff.; 
McLennan,  Studiet,  I,  88  ff. ;  Moboan,  Ancient  Socidty^  500  ff.,  pcuttm ;  Lippbbt, 
QetchichU  der  Familie^  168-M;  Pi<O08,  Dcu  Wdb,  I,  SSI,  880 ff.,  870 ff.,  883 ff.; 
KuLZSOHEB,  **Die  gesehlechtlicbe  Znchtwahl,"  ZFE.^  Vin,  140,  lil;  Fbibdricbs, 
^'Urspnmg  des  Matriarohats,"  ZVR.,  Vm,  870  ff.;  Muckb,  Horde  und  FanUlie^  66, 
188  ff.,  who  deny  that  these  customs  are  CTidences  of  promiscnity ;  as  also  does 
Schmidt,  Jutprimae  noctM,  86  ff. ;  Kohleb,  "  Ueber  das  Negerrecht,  namentlich  in 
Kamemn,"  ZVR„  XI,  419,  422;  ''Stndien  liber  Franengemeinschaft,"  ibid.,  V,  834  ff.; 
Zur  Urffeachichte  der  Ehe,  14,  64  ff.,  146;  and  elsewhere  in  his  varions  monographs; 
Hbllwald,  Die  menaeh.  FamiUe,  187,  826-29;  Kovai«ev8KT,  Jfod.  CuttomM  and  Anc, 
LatM  of  BtiMio,  6  ff . ;  Schnbzdbb,  Die  JHainrv6\ker,  I,  267  ff. ;  11, 418  ff .,  who,  reject- 
ing the  doctrines  of  evolution  and  snrriTal,  holds  to  the  biblical  legend  of  the  "fall 
of  man." 

'The  result  of  the  recent  researches  of  Spencer,  Starcke,  Westarmarek,  Letour- 
nean,  and  others  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

«  Bead  especially  the  section  of  BbbnhOtt,  "  Zur  Gesehichte  des  eur.  Familien- 
rechts,**  161-221,  on  "Askese  und  Hetarismus,"  who  is  criticised  by  Muckb,  Uorde  wnd 
FamtUe,122;  GuroT,  i»rofff<«tton,  12 ff.;  Mantbqazza,  GeMMecMsverMttnuM  det 
JfenscAcn,  866  ff. ;  and  the  detailed  and  learned  monograph  of  Boabnbaux,  Qteekiehle 
der  lAutteuche  im  AUerthume  (Halle,  1803).  An  examination  of  the  whole  snhieot  is 
giyen  by  Wbbtbbkabok,  Human  Marriaoe,  chap.  i?. 
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under  yarioTis  forms  and  restrictions  among  many  peoples, 
saTSge,  barbaronSy  and  civilized,  is  thought  to  be  a  proof 
of  original  communism.^  The  same  is  true  of  ''proof- 
marriages,^' '  existing  among  the  Wotjaken,  Burmese,  the 
Germans,  in  Loango,  and  elsewhere;  of  ''temporary'*  mar- 
riages/ as  among  the  Parthians  and  American  Indians;  and 
of  ''wife-lending,**  examples  of  which  are  afforded  by  the 
Spartans,  Romans,  Hindus,  Arabs,  Eskimo,  Germans,  Wot- 

iln  this oooiMetioii  are addnoed  the  eaMB  In  whieh  oourtasans  haTe  been  held 
la  hi^  esteem,  sometimee  In  higher  regard  than  married  women,  as  in  Athens  and 
India :  Gibaud-Tbuumi,  Lei  originm  du  mariage,  4S-45 ;  Litbbocx,  Origin  qf  CSriliso- 
Uaik,  182,  in,  5S7,  538;  Po«r,  OetehieekUgenom.,^  81;  Scbsokdbb,  Da»  Beeht  in  der 
getehUekUichen  Ordmni^,  244  if. ;  BbbmhOvt,  *'  Znr  Gesch.  des  enr.  Familienreohts,** 
ZVIL^  Vm,  172-74;  KOHI.BB,  "Ueber  das  Negerrecht,"  iMd.,  XI,  419;  Wb8TKBMABCS« 
op.  ciL,  tfl  ff.,  80, 81,  who  denies  the  Inference  of  promiscnity  from  this  onstom  and 
menfcicms  many  low  tribes  among  whom  chastity  is  obserred.  Qf.  Fbzbdbichs,  in 
ZVB^  Ym,  874  if. ;  Sohhsidbb,  Die  Natnrv&iker,  IT,  478, 474,  who  ascribes  the  custom 
to  religions  impnlse— the  eonseeration  of  Tirgins  to  the  cnlt  of  Aphrodite. 

The  custom,  found  among  Egyptians,  Tibetans,  WotjAken,  American  Indians, 
and  other  peoples,  permitting  girls  freely  to  prostitute  themselTCS  before  marriage 
is  similarly  put  in  cTldence:  Hxbodotus,  n,  121, 124, 125, 12S;  IT,  176;  7,6;  Post, 
Onmdlagtn,  lAti  GeKMecMipsmwf.,  29-81 ;  FamiUenrtckt,S4A;  Buoh,  Die  Wo^fdken^ 
45 ff.;  KOHUB,  in  ZF£.,  T,  885  (WotjAken);  BsbhhOft,  op,  ctt.,  165,  166;  OnuuD- 
TKUixnr,  op.  eit.^  52, 58;  Unoeb,  Die  Ehe,  12,  18;  Hbllwald,  Die  menech,  Familie^ 
220  ff.,  848;  Waitz,  Anthtopoiogie,  H,  112,  US  (Africa) ;  Ratzxl,  Hitt,  of  Mankind, 
n,  128  (Brasil  and  ancient  Peru) ;  Pratz,  HtaL  de  la  Louinane,  n,  886  (Natehea 
Indians) ;  Stbvbhbon,  in  XI.  Sep,  of  B«rea«  <^  .EfA.,  19, 20  (the  Sia) ;  Tobmsh,  iMd. 
XI,]8B(theInnuit). 

a  On  the  so-ealled  ''Probeehen**  or  ^Tiobenichte,'*  see  Buoh,  Z>te  ITo^/dften,  50» 
51, 58, 57;  KoHLSB,  in  JTFll.,  Y,  846, 851, 888, 889;  Post,  AnfdnQt,  21 ;  DObimosfbld, 
gecAstftlsfeiicA,  9;  Schmidt,  J«s  jyrimae  iioc<m,  40;  WBiirHOU>,  DtMitKe  /Vemcn, 
1, 261  ff. ;  Fbxkdbbbo,  JBkeKAIieMiifKr«  84;  and  especially  Fuouhh,  C7e6er  die  Probe- 
ndehie  der  tmtiaehen  BoMemrnddchen,  who  gives  a  detailed  historical  iuTestigation 
from  the  early  Middle  Ages  onward,  with  interesting  examples.  Qf,  Kotaletsxt, 
Jfod.  C^isloms  and  Ane,  Laum  qf  AvMto,  12,  IS  (the  Kirehgang  or  Dorfgeken  of 
Switaerland,  Baden,  and  Wflrtemberg). 

Among  the  Todas,  after  a  marriage  is  arranged,  the  bride  has  a  proof-time  of  a 
ttif^t  and  a  day.  On  the  "expiry  of  this  brief  honeymoon,"  the  damsel  is  required 
to  make  up  her  mind  "either  to  accept  or  reject  her  suitor."— Mabshall,  A  PAreviolo- 
gi$l  amonget  the  Todae^  212. 

sStsabo,  n,  515;  LuBBOOX,  op.  eit.,  181;  Oxbaud-Teulon,  op.  eU,<,  8;  Post, 
gese»lec*f<gewosi.,  29,4Sff;  Anfdnge,  21;  especially  HELi.wAiiD*B  chapter  entitled 
**Zeitehen  und  wilde  Ehen,"  Die  meneeh.  Familie,  488 ff.;  and  KuiiiacHBB,  "Ck>m- 
munale  Zeitehen,**  Arekiv  far  Anthropologie,  XI.  228  ff. ;  Waitz,  Anthropologies  m, 
106  (proof  and  temporary  marriages  among  American  Indians) ;  11,  114  (same  In 
Africa);  Ki^BMif,  KuUwrgetekiehte,  II,  78  (N.  A.  Indians);  Tdbnbe,  InX/.  Rep, of 
Bnream  o/Eth.,  189  (Innuit) ;  MoGbh,  The  8eri  Indiant,  in  XVII,  Bep,  of  Bwreau  of 
AA.,  Part  1, 280. 
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]&ken,  and  many  other  peoples.^  In  this  connection,  like- 
wise, belong  those  "scandalous  nnptial  rites^'  which  Bachofen, 
Lnbbock,  and  Giraad-Tenlon  regard  as  acts  of  '*  expiation^* 
for  marriage.  According  to  this  theory,  marriage,  the  indi- 
vidual possession  of  a  woman,  was  originally  regarded  as  a 
violation  of  commanal  right,  for  which  some  compensation 
or  expiation  must  be  rendered.'    The  customs  referred  to 

1  Plutarch,  Ltfcurgus,  o.  15  (Sparta);  Fbzedbiohs,  "Urspmnflr  des  Mairiar- 
ehats/*  ZF£m  Vni,  S72,  S7S;  Post,  Af^Onoe,  25;  OeteMechUg,^  84  ff.;  Naoailijlo, 
L^ivolfUion  du  marioffe,  17  ff. ;  Lubbock,  Origin  of  CiviUzcUion^  131,  132,  who  meo- 
tions  the  well-known  case  of  Cato's  lending  hia  wife  Mareia  to  his  friend  Hortensios ; 
BucH,  Die  Wo^Oken^  48;  Kohlbb,  in  ZVE,^  in,39S,note  (India),  a9Q  (Germans) ;  V, 
396  (WotjAken),  842  (Alaska),  853  (Creeks);  VH,  826  (AustraUa);  Vm,  84  (Birma); 
XI,  422  (Kamemn) ;  Jollt,  in  ZVB.t  IV,  831, 332  (Hindus) ;  Smitb,  Kinthip  and  Mar- 
rioffe^  116;  Waxtz,  Anthropoioffie^  II,  114  (Africa);  Nblbon,  ''The  Eskimo  aboat 
Bering  Strait,"  in  XVIII,  Rep.  of  Bureau  ef  Eth.^  Part  1, 292 ;  McGeb,  in  XV,  Bep,  qf 
Bureau  of  Eth,,  178  (Sionz);  Wbstbbmabox,  €fp.  dL^  74  n.  1,  mentions,  with  the 
sources  of  information,  many  tribes  among  whom  wife-lending  proTails. 

"Exchange  of  wives"  is  common  among  the  Eskimo.  "For  instance,  one  man 
of  onr  acquaintance  planned  to  go  to  the  rivers  deer  hunting  in  the  summer  of  1882, 
and  borrowed  his  cousin's  wife  for  the  expedition,  as  she  was  a  good  shot  and  a  good 
hand  at  deer  hunting,  wliile  his  own  wife  went  with  his  cousin  on  the  trading  expe- 
dition to  the  eastward.  On  their  return  the  wives  went  back  to  their  respective 
husbands."  Sometimes  in  such  cases  the  women  are  better  pleased  with  their  new 
mates  and  remain  with  them.  ''According  to  Oildbb  {Sehwatka^t  Search,  197)  it  is 
a  usual  thing  among  friends  in  that  region  to  exchange  wives  for  a  week  or  two 
almost  every  two  months."  Eobdb  iOreenland,  139)  says  such  temporary  exchanges 
take  place  at  festivals.  So  also  at  Repulse  Bay,  at  certain  times  there  is  said  to  be 
a  "general  exchange  of  wives  throughout  the  village,  each  woman  passing  from  man 
to  man  till  she  has  been  through  the  hands  of  all,  and  finally  returned  to  her  hus- 
band."~MuBi>0CH,  "Point  Barrow  Expedition,"  IX.  Bep.  <tf  Bureau  of  Kth.,  41S.  Cf. 
TUBNBB,  "Ethnology  of  Ungava  Dist.,"  ibid.,  189.  The  loaning  of  wife  or  daughter 
to  a  guest,  or  the  prostitution  of  the  wife  for  hire,  appears  among  some  South 
American  tribes:  Mabtzub,  Ethnoffn^phie,  1, 118;  idem,  Beehttzutiande,  65. 

<  Lubbock,  Origin  of  CiviltMation,  180-82, 586  ff. ;  Gibaud-Tbulon,  Le»  oHginm  du 
mariage,  5ff.,  who  says:  "Le  mariage  (en  prenant  ce  mot  dans  son  sense  6troit) 
apparalt  ches  les  races  infdrieures  comme  une  infraction  aux  droits  de  la  com- 
munaut6,  et  partant,  comme  la  violation  d*une  loi  naturelle:  de  U^  Ik  le  consid6rer 
comme  la  violation  d*une  loi  religieuae,  il  n*y  avait  qu'un  pas."  See  the  criticism 
by  McLbknan,  Studiet,  1, 835  ff.,  who  rejects  the  theory  of  expiation  for  violation  of 
communal  right;  because  usually  the  woman  does  not  belong  to  the  husband^s  tribe, 
and  because  often  the  privileges  are  exercised  by  friends  of  both  bridegroom  and 
bride.  Qf.  FiaoB  and  Howitt,  Kamilaroi  and  Kumai,  149-56;  Waxb,  Marriage 
and  Kinthip,  17,  84,  65,  245 ff.;  Lippbbt,  Oetchichte  der  FanUUe,  169;  Kohlbb,  in 
ZVB.,  Vn,  827  (Australia) ;  MucKB,  Horde  und  Familie,  138-40,  who  rejects  the 
theory ;  and  KoYAiiBVSKT,  Mod,  C%uiom$  and  Anc,  Lam  qf  Buteia,  10, 11,  who  refers 
to  the  promiscuous  intercourse  practiced  at  various  festivals,  resembling  the  assem- 
blies on  the  Roumanian  Gainaberg  which  Kohler  has  discussed  in  ZVB.,  VI,  898  ff . 
These  may  be  compared  with  the  license  practiced  at  certain  gatherings  among  the 
Arunta  and  several  other  Australian  tribes:  Spbnobb  and  Oillbn,  Native  Tribet  qf 
CetVh-al  AuetraUa,  96  ff. 
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fall  for  the  most  part  in  two  general  claBses.  The  first 
gronp  comprises  the  lascivions  religions  rites,  the  so-called 
sacred  or  temple  prostitution,  found  in  connection  with 
the  worship  of  yarioos  deities  of  love  and  procreation,  such 
as  the  Babylonian  Mylitta,  the  Hellenic  Aphrodite,  the 
Italian  Venus  and  the  Carthaginian  Moloch.*  In  the  sec- 
ond class  fall  the  revolting  nuptial  privileges,  accorded  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  to  priest,  chieftain,  or  king,  or 
to  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom  and  sometimes  to  those 
of  the  bride.  To  these  privileges  in  general  the  name  of 
jus  primae  nocUs  has  been  given.'    A  curious  example  of 

1  **ThTi8  Herodotus  states,  in  Babylonia,  every  woman  was  obliged  once  in  her 
life  to  give  herself  np,  in  the  temple  of  Mylitta,  to  strangers,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  goddess;  and  in  some  parts  of  Cyprus,  he  tells  ns,  the  same  custom  preyailed. 
In  Armenia,  according  to  Strabo,  there  was  a  very  similar  law.  The  daughters  of 
good  families  were  consecrated  to  Anaitis,  a  phidlio  divinity  like  Mylitta,  giving 
themselves,  as  it  appears,  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess  indiscriminately.**— 
WxsTBBMAJtcx,  Hufnan  Marrioife^  72 ;  Hesodotub,  I,  c.  199;  Stbabo,  XI,  582.  As  to 
Babylon  Herodotus  may  have  been  mistaken ;  <^.  chap,  iv,  below.  See  further  illus- 
tratioDS  in  BernhOvt,  op.  et<.,  109  ff. ;  Gibaud-Teulon,  op.  cit,  7  ff. ;  Plobb,  Dom 
Weib^  1, 383  if. ;  Lzpfbbt,  Getchiehte  der  Familie^  171 ;  Fbxbdbichs,  in  ZVB.,  Vm, 
373,  who  enumerates  the  peoples  where  the  custom  has  existed;  idem,  ibid.,  X,  215, 
216;  Hn«i«WAiiD,  Die  mefuch,  FanUUe,  356  £F. ;  and  Howabd,  Sex  Worship,  106-16, 201, 
poMiiM,  who  holds  that  sacred  prostitution,  and  many  of  the  other  sexual  practices 
usoally  assigned  as  survivals  of  promiscuity,  are  evidences  of  phallicism^ 

9  The  monograph  of  Db.  Kabl  Schmidt,  Jtu  primae  Mocfts,  is  the  most  elabo- 
rate work  on  the  subject.  The  author  denies  (41  ff.,  3KS  ff.,  879)  that  the  custom 
existed  in  feudal  Europe  or  elsewhere  as  a  right;  and  he  holds  that  the  practices 
so  called  are  not  evidences  of  promiscuity.  His  views  are  sharply  criticised  by  Hxll- 
WAIJ>,  Die  menaeh,  FamiUe,  849  n.  4 ;  and  especially  by  Kohi«eb,  in  ZVR.,  IV,  279-87. 
Schmidt  has  a  supplementary  discussion  in  ZFE,,  XVI,  44  ff. ;  and  Is  reviewed 
unfavorably  by  Kohlbb,  ZFS.,  V,  397-406.  See  also  Sobmidt*b  SUwitchje  OetchichU' 
qutUen  xur  Btreitfrage  ikber  doe  Jut  Frimae  NocUt;  KoHiiHB,  UrgeKhichte  der  Ehe^ 
140;  idem,  in  ZVR„  VII,  350,  351;  VIII,  85;  Schnbidbb,  Die  Naturv6lher,  II,  471-73; 
GiBAUD-TEUiiOH,  op,  cit,  32-41;  Weimhold,  Die  deuUchen  Frauen,  I,  800,  301; 
Idgrou  BWKAU,  VSvoluUon  du  marto^e,  66^12;  Sugohnhbim,  Getehiehteder  An^hetmng 
der  Leibeiffenaehaft,  104,  who  believes  the  "ri^ht  of  the  lord"  existed  in  France  far 
down  into  the  Middle  Ages;  Bachofen,  MuUerrecht,  12,  13,  17,  18,  pcunm;  Post, 
An/Snge,  17, 18;  idem,  Oetchlechttoenon,,  37;  Kuubchbe,  "Die  communale  Zeitehe,'* 
in  Arehiv  far  AfUhropdogie,  XI,  228  ff.,  who  refers  to  the  recent  existence  of  the 
alleged  custom  in  Bussia;  Fbiedbichb,  in  ZVB.,  X,  214,  215;  Stabckb,  op.  cit, 
UA-2lk  There  is  a  learned  discussion  in  the  quaint  De  uxore  theoiitca,  cap.  i,  of 
Qbufsm;  the  literature  cited  in  Bibliographical  Note  II  should  be  consulted;  and 
Schmidt  has  appended  a  very  full  bibliography  to  his  book.  The  term  /its  prim,a€ 
noeUM  is  especially  applied  to  the  alleged  **ri«ht  of  the  lord"  in  feudal  times; 
but  the  existence  of  even  this  custom  as  a  legal  privilege  is  still  an  unsettled 
question. 
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this  practice  among  the  American  aborigines  is  communi- 
cated by  Castafieda.' 

The  argument  for  original  promiscuity  based  on  the 
various  practices  just  mentioned  is  not  conclusive.  Most,  if 
not  all,  of  them  are  perhaps  capable  of  other  and  simpler 
explanations.  The  wife-lending,  as  suggested  by  Wester- 
marck,  may  be  ''due  merely  to  savage  ideas  of  hospitality;"' 
while  the  custom  of  sacred  prostitution  evidently  belongs 
''to  phallic- worship,  and  occurred,  as  Mr.  McLennan  justly 
remarks,  among  peoples  who  had  advanced  far  beyond  the 
primitive  state.  The  farther  back  we  go,  the  less  we  find  of 
such  customs  in  India;  'the  germ  only  of  phallic- worship 
shows  itself  in  the  Yedas,  and  the  gross  luxuriance  of  licen- 
tiousness, of  which  the  cases  referred  to  are  examples,  is  of 
later  growth.' "  *  So  likewise  the  jus  primae  noctis^  instead  of 
being  an  expiation  for  an  encroachment  on  communal  right, 
may  be  more  naturally  explained  either  as  an  abuse  of  power,* 
in  some  cases  as  an  evidence  of  hospitality,^  or  in  others  as  a 
"common  war-right,  exercised  whenever,  under  any  circum- 

1  The  onstom  Is  for  the  men  **to  boy  the  women  whom  they  marry  of  their 
fathers  and  relatires  at  a  high  price,  and  then  to  take  them  to  a  chief,  who  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  priest,  to  deflower  them  and  see  if  she  is  a  virgin ;  and  if  she  is  not, 
they  have  to  retnm  the  whole  price,  and  he  can  keep  her  for  his  wife  or  not,  or  let 
her  be  consecrated,  as  he  chooses.*'  In  the  same  connection,  Castafieda  says,  **among 
them  are  men  dressed  like  women  who  marry  other  men  and  serve  as  their  wives ; " 
and  he  describes  also  a  cnrions  kind  of  legal  or  consecrated  prostitution  existing 
among  the  same  people:  see  the  translation  of  Castafieda's  account  in  Win8HXp*8 
**Coronado  Expedition,  1540-2,"  ZIV,  Bep,  qf  Bureau  <tf  Xth,^  518, 514.  Cf,  Fawcstt, 
**On  Basivis:  Women,  Who,  throngh  Dedication  to  a  Deity,  Assume  Masculine 
PrivUeges,"  Jour.  Awth,  8oo.  (Bombay),  II  (1801),  S22-54. 

s  WssTSBMABCK,  Human  Marriage^  78, 74;  Waks,  Marriaoe  and  Kintkipt  81, 82. 
The  custom  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  slow  growth  of  the  sentiment  upon 
which  "  conjugal  attachment  depends : "  MoLbnitan,  fiftudtet,  1, 841.  For  an  alleged 
"survival"  see  Schmidt,  Hoehgeiten  in  ThUringen^  81.  For  the  strictly  regulated 
form  of  wife-lending  among  certain  Australian  tribes  see  the  reference  to  the  work 
of  Spencer  and  GUllen  below. 

sWbstbbmabok,  op,  eif.,  72 ;  MoLamrAN,  Studim,  1, 841, 842.  This  is  also  the  view 
of  Cliffobd  Howard  in  his  Sex  Worthip^  chaps,  v,  iz,  z. 

^Wbbtxbmabcx,  op.  cit,,  78;  Schmidt,  Ju§  primae  noe<M,  41. 

bWbbtbbmabcs,  op.  c»t.,  78. 
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stances,  capture  of  a  woman  is  made  by  a  war-party.''^  The 
toleration  of  the  cnstom,  like  that  of  wife-lending,  may  some- 
times be  due  to  the  ^'juridicar'  nature  of  fatherhood  as 
conceived  by  primitive  men.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  theory  that  these  customs  are 
evidences  of  original  sexual  communism  has  gained  support 
from  the  recent  researches  of  Spencer  and  Gillen  in  their 
very  able  and  detailed  book  on  the  Naiive  Tribes  of  Central 
Australia.  Among  these  aborigines,  the  authors  declare, 
*^so  far  as  marital  relations  ....  are  concerned,  we  find 
that  whilst  there  is  individual  marriage,  there  are,  in  actual 
practice,  occasions  on  which  the  relations  are  of  a  much 
wider  nature.  We  have,  indeed,  in  this  respect  three  very 
distinct  series  of  relationships.^'  First  we  find  the  present 
'^normal  condition  of  individual  marriage  with  the  occasional 
existence  of  marital  relations  between  the  individual  wife  and 
other  men  of  the  same  group  as  that  to  which  her  husband 
belongs,  and  the  occasional  existence  also  of  still  wider  mar- 
ital relations;'*  secondly  '^we  have  evidence  of  the  existence 
at  a  prior  time  of  actual  group  marriage  ;'*  and  in  the  third 
place  "we  have  evidence  of  the  existence  at  a  still  earlier 
time  of  still  wider  marital  relations.'" 

iMoLdomAN,  op,  eti.,  1, 837;  Wbsthskabcx,  op.  cit,  76. 

>The  well-known  theory  of  Stahckb,  op.  eit^  121-27.  It  is  not  essential,  accord- 
ing to  this  Tiew,  in  early  stages  of  development,  that  a  child  should  be  actually 
beeotten  by  the  father.  It  is  enough  that  it  should  be  borne  by  his  legal  wife  and  be 
accepted  by  him.  Hence  the  Jub  primae  noctU^  exercised  by  a  priest,  king,  or  other 
distinguished  person,  is  sometimes  regarded  as  an  honor:  iMd.,  125, 126;  Wbbtbb- 
MABCK,  op.  cit,  79. 

>  The  first  series  of  relationships  is  seen  in  the  Arunta  tribe,  where  **  no  man  will 
lend  his  wife  to  anyone  who  does  not  belong  to  the  particular  group  with  which  it  is 
lawful  for  her  to  hare  marital  relations — she  is,  in  fact,  only  lent  to  a  man  whom  she 
calls  ITnwKKfMS,  Just  as  she  calls  her  own  husband,  and  though  this  may  undoubtedly 
be  spoken  of  as  an  act  of  hospitali^,  it  may  with  equal  Justice  be  regarded  as  evi- 
denoe  of  the  very  clear  recognition  of  group  relationship,  and  as  eyidence  also  in 
fsTor  of  the  former  existence  of  group  marriage."  A  native,  it  is  true,  will  some- 
times lend  his  wife  "  as  an  act  of  hospitality  to  a  white  man ;  but  this  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  lending  of  wives  which  has  just  been  dealt  with."  It  "  does  not  imply 
the  infringement  of  any  custom.**  The  second  relationship  in  the  series  named  is  of 
a  pablic  nature,  and  it  is  strictly  regulated  by  custom.    It  consists  in  the  defloration 
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But  these  usages  are  capable  of  a  very  different  explana- 
tion. That  they  imply  a  primitive  state  of  promiscuity  is 
emphatically  denied  by  Crawley.  Like  sacred  prostitution, 
the  customs  of  avoidance,  the  couvade,  and  marriage  rites 
in  general,  according  to  his  theory,  they  take  their  rise  in 
the  religious  or  superstitious  ideas  upon  which  sexual  taboo 
rests.* 

Adherents  of  the  communistic  theory  are  not  entirely  at 
one  as  to  the  phases  in  the  development  of  marriage  and  the 
family.  Very  generally  the  family,  regarded  from  the  stand- 
point of  authority  and  kinship,  is  said  to  pass  from  the  unreg- 
ulated horde  through  the  maternal  and  the  paternal  to  the 
parental  or  two-sided  stage.'  Thus  Dargun  declares  that 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  uterine  system  of  kinship  to  give 
place  to  the  paternal,  but  never  the  reverse.*  Kohler  takes 
the  same  position/  Lippert  regards  the  history  of  social 
culture  as  beginning  with  the  natural  relation  of  mother  and 

of  a  girl  just  before  her  marriage  by  certain  men  who  have  access  to  her  in  a  definite 
order.  These  men  belong  to  forbidden  groups ;  that  is,  groups  into  which  the  woman 
may  not  marry.  "The  ceremonies  in  qnestion  are  of  the  nature  of  those  which  Sir 
John  Lnbbock  has  described  as  indicative  of  expiation  for  marriage ; "  and  they  may 
be  regarded  as  "rudimentary  customs"  pointing  back  to  a  stage  of  wider  marital 
rights  than  those  which  now  exist  in  these  tribes.  The  third  relationship  is  the 
license  allowed  on  "occasions  when  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  are  gathered 
together  to  perform  certain  corrobborees,"  the  more  important  gatherings  l»aHng 
perhaps  "  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.**  Every  day  "  two  or  three  women  are  told  off  to 
attend  at  the  corrobboree  ground,  and,  with  tiie  exception  of  men  who  stand  in  the 
relation  to  them  of  actual  father,  brother,  or  son,  they  are,  for  the  time  being,  com- 
mon property  to  aU  the  mdn  present."  The  explanations  of  similar  usages  advanced 
by  McLennan  and  Westermarok,  such  as  phallicism,  are  deemed  inapplicable  to  these 
cases:  Sfbnosr  and  Gzllen,  NcUive  Tribes  of  CentrtU  AuttraUa^  02-111.  Compare 
especially  Kohi<eb,  Zur  Urg&chichte  der  EhCy  64  ff.,pawtm,  who  finds  in  the  totem 
groups  and  dassiflcatory  systems  of  relationship,  existing  in  Australia,  America,  and 
elsewhere,  evidence  of  former  group-marriage. 

iMygtic  BOfc,  23&-e6,  294-317,  847  ff.,  4if»-«5,  pasrim.  Cf.  LAKO,<9bciaI  Origim, 
87-111,  pcusim, 

3  According  to  Fszbdbichb,  "Familienstufen  und  Eheformen,"  ZVR,y  Z,  ItOff., 
the  forms  of  the  family  are  the  following:  0)  "die  lose  Familie;  **  (2)  "die  matriar- 
chale,  uterine  Familie ;  **  (3)  "  die  patriarohale,  agnatische  Familie ; "  (4)  "  die  mod- 
erne,  sweiseitige  Familie." 

>  Dabqun,  Mutterrecht  und  Raubehe^  12, 13.  For  exceptions,  however,  see  his 
MvUerrecht  und  VcOerrecKt,  29  ff.,  35, 41, 4fi. 

iKoHLBE,  in  ZVB„  m,  393 ;  lY,  206  ff. 
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child,  producing  in  course  of  evolution,  long  before  ''mar- 
riage^' aroee,  the  ''primitive  family"  whose  principle  is 
mother-right,  and  which,  in  turn,  under  various  influences, 
generally  yields  to  the  "old  family"  (AUfamilie)  in  its 
origin  based,  not  on  relationship,  but  on  patriarchal  power 
and  possession/  BemhOft  denies  the  invariable  sequence  of 
mother-right  and  father-right;'  and  Kautsky  maintains  that 
the  two  systems  are  parallel,  not  successive,  developments 
from  the  hetairism  of  the  primitive  horde.' 

Marriage  also,  like  the  family,  is  said  to  pass  through 
several  distinct  phases  of  development.  Thus,  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  persons  joining  in  a  household,  Friedrichs 
distinguishes  four  "forms"  of  marriage  which,  with  equal 
propriety,  may  be  called  forms  of  the  family.  These  are 
group-marriage,  polyandry,  polygyny,  and  monogamy,  the 
first  three  forms  having  several  varieties.^  But,  as  will 
hereafter  appear,^  it  would  be  rash  to  infer  that  these  forms 
necessarily  arise  in  the  order  named.  Again,  with  regard 
to  the  way  in  which  it  originates,  marriage  presents  a  num- 
ber of  successive  stages.  According  to  Kohler,^  these  are 
marriage  by  capture,  marriage  by  purchase,  religious  mar- 
riage, and  civil  marriage.  That  wife-capture  generally 
gives  place  to  wife-purchase,  and  this  in  turn  to  marriage 
by  gift,  and  then  to  the  modem  contract  between  the  par- 
ents, or  later  between  the  parties  themselves,  is  especially 

1  LiPFBBT,  Qachichie  der  Familie,  4  ff.,  218  ff. ;  idem,  Kvihurgefehichte,  1, 76  ff.,  90. 

SBBBifHOFT,  "Zar  Gesehichte  des  ear.  Familienreohts/'  ZVB,,  VIII,  401, 402. 

tKAUTBKT,  "Die  Entstehnns  der  Ehe  und  FamiUe,"  Ko&mot,  XII,  838-48,  espe- 
eially  847;  €f.  Huckb,  Horde  und  Familie^  172  ff. 

«Fbzxdbzchb,  "Familiensiofeii  und  Eheformen,*'  ZVB.,  X,  258-68. 

BSee  below,  chaps,  iii.  It. 

*^*  Wie  die  Ehe  ana  der  Ueberwftlti^nng  der  Fran  dnreh  den  Mann  herrorging, 
nod  wie  sie  sich  yon  da  ans  snm  Franenkanfe  ^staltete;  wie  sie  snr  religiOsen 
Heilanstalt  wnrde  nnd  wie  sie  yon  da  ans  zam  gelftnterten  Rechtsinstitute  nmbil- 
dete,  Indem  die  reli^Oee  Feier  nicht  mehr  obligat  blieb,  ....  lehrt  nns  das  indiBohe 
Reeht  klarer,  ala  Jedee  andere.**— "  Indisches  Ehe-  nnd  Familienrecht,"  ZVB„  III, 
842,818. 
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insisted  npon.  Hildebrand,'  however,  reverses  this  order. 
A  measure  of  progress  he  finds  in  what  he  regards  as  the 
three  great  industrial  stages  of  human  culture :  those  of  the 
chase,  pastoral  life,  and  agriculture.  In  the  first  stage,  not 
communism,  but  a  tendency  toward  monogamy  prevails. 
There  is  little  notion  of  private  property ;  hence  covetous- 
ness  is  not  a  motive  of  social  action.  Marriages  are  freely 
formed  through  presents  given  to  the  parents,  or  even  with- 
out them  by  simple  agreement  of  the  parties.  Later,  with 
the  rise  of  private  property,  marriage  by  purchase  and  mar- 
riage by  capture  come  into  existence;  though  capture  is 
always  exceptional  and  of  comparatively  little  importance  in 
the  history  of  marriage. 

Similar  to  the  view  of  Hildebrand,  in  respect  to  the  initial 
stage,  is  the  theory  of  Eautsky.'  The  starting-point  is  the 
horde.  In  this  absolute  equality  of  the  sexes  prevails;  and 
the  only  divisions  are  the  different  generations.  Neither 
the  maternal  nor  the  paternal  line  is  recognized,  for  the 
children  belong  to  the  group.  Not  promiscuity,  but 
''hetairism,'''  or  rather  ^'hetairistic  monogamy,"  exists. 
Incessant  feuds,  however,  lead  to  wife-capture;  and  wife- 
capture  tends  directly  to  communism,  for  the  captured 
woman  belongs  as  a  slave  to  the  band.  But  the  rights  of 
the  band  may  pass  to  the  individual.  The  free  native 
woman  is  "wooed;"  the  war-captive  is  "fought-for;"  and  so 
she  becomes  the  slave-wife  of  the  strongest,  who  may  win 
other  wives  in  the  same  way.  Marriage  by  capture  thus 
conquers  the  original  monogamy,  in  whose  place  polygyny 
appears,  either  at  once,  or  after  a  transition-period  of  com- 

1  HiIjDEBBAMD,  Ueber  d<u  Problem  einer  aigemeinen  EnttoieklunotgeKhiehtet 
U  ff.,  n  ff. ;  idem^  BecM  und  8itU  avf  dtn  verach,  KuUurttufen,  9  ff. 

SKAUT8KT,  "Ent8tehmi«r  der  Ehe  ond  Familie/*  JTonnot,  XII,  190-207,  256-12, 
829-48. 

sKaittbkt^b  use  of  "hetairism"  for  **defectiTe**  monogamy  is  apt  to  beeoma 
misleading. 
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mimity  in  women.  Moreover,  in  this  procees  may  be  dis- 
cemed  the  genesis  of  modem  individual  marriage  under  the 
sanction  of  the  law.  But  the  consequences  of  wife-capture 
are  not  yet  exhausted.  The  presence  in  the  horde  of  women 
taken  from  several  neighboring  bands  leads  at  once  to  the 
formation  of  clans  and  to  the  matriarchate;  for  the  connec- 
tion of  children  with  the  clan  is  naturally  determined  by 
the  mother.  The  development  of  private  property  produces 
still  further  results.  The  individual  may  buy  his  wife. 
She  becomes  his  chattel;  and  the  offspring  also  belong  to 
him.  Thus  marriage  by  purchase  gains  the  victory  over 
wife-capture;  and  the  patriarchate  triumphs  over  mother- 
right.  This  is  the  order  of  development  in  the  more 
war-like  hordes.  But  wife-capture  does  not  always  precede 
wife-purchase  as  a  general  phase.  In  the  more  peaceful  and 
industrious  groups  wife-capture  does  not  appear  at  all. 
Here  hetairistic  monogemiy  runs  its  natural  course.  Partly 
under  the  external  influence  of  tribes  where  mother-right 
existed  as  the  result  of  wife-capture,  but  mainly  under  the 
powerful  influence  of  private  property,  the  matriarchate  arose. 
In  the  earlier  stage  kinship  with  the  father  was  disregarded 
or  unknown.  Naturally,  therefore,  under  the  new  condition, 
name  and  also  property  were  transmitted  to  the  children 
through  the  mother,  with  whom  their  physical  connection 
was  always  manifest.  So  it  appears  that  the  conception  of 
private  property  is  the  basis  of  *' hetairistic  mother-right" 
as  it  is  of  father-right;  and  hetairistic  mother-right,  as 
distinguished  from  the  mother-right  which  owes  its  origin 
to  wife-capture,  implies  the  precedence  of  woman  in  the 
family.^  '^Gynocracy  and  patriarchalism  are  therefore 
parallel  branches  of  the  same  stem,"  the  original  hetairism 
of  the  horde:  the  one  cannot  be  a  further  development  of 
the  other.     Gynocracy,  and  with  it  polyandry,  which  is  its 

1  Kautsxt,  890. 
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result/  is  the  highest  stage  in  the  evolution  of  hetairistic 
mother-right;  just  as  polygyny  and  the  patriarchal  family 
are  the  highest  stage  in  the  evolution  of  father-right  or  the 
agnatic  system  of  kinship.' 

To  the  theory  of  Kautsky  that  of  Dargun,  already  ex- 
plained, bears  some  resemblance  in  important  details.  But 
Dargun  rejects  Kautsky^s  idea  of  original  monogamy ;  and 
he  does  not  regard  wife-purchase  as  the  necessary  source  of 
the  patriarchate,  though  the  rise  of  the  latter  was  greatly 
favored  by  it;  while  mother-right  is  especially  due  to  the 
uncertainty  of  fatherhood.' 

HeUwald — who  in  the  general  development  of  his  sub- 
ject and  in  many  essential  particulars  agrees  closely  with 
Lippert* — seeks  the  elements  of  human  sexual  relations  in 
those  of  the  lower  animals.  Absolute  promiscuity  has  never 
existed  among  men.  The  hetairism  which  prevailed  was 
restricted  to  the  immediate  band  or  horde  of  kindred,  which 
was  probably  never  large.  Thus  in  the  horde  there  was 
**  unregulated  polygyny."  To  the  earliest  sexual  relations' 
of  men  neither  "marriage"  nor  "family"  may  properly 
be  applied;  and  for  them  no  suitable  name  is  forthcoming. 
In  the  horde  the  first  social  institution  evolved  was  the 
"mother-group"  or  rudimentary  primitive  family  {Urf ami- 
lie).  "Mother  and  child,"  as  Lippert  suggests,  "these  were 
the  simplest  elements  of  the  oldest  organization."     For  the 

1  Aooordlnff  to  Kautbky,  just  as  polygyny  arises  in  a  HerrteftfltfteoerMftfitM — the 
lordship  of  the  man  OTer  the  oaptored  or  purchased  woman— so  polyandry  originates 
in  an  analogous  relation  of  the  woman  to  the  man.  Under  gynoeraey  the  woman 
chooses  her  husband,  hence  polyandry;  M4-45. 

>  KAUT8KT,  847. 

>  DABOUir,  MvUerrechi  und  Vaterrecht^  60, 61, 127, 48-82. 

<For  LiPFBBT^B  deyelopment  of  the  family  see  his  Omchichie  der  Families  and 
especially  his  ezoeUent  KuUurgeBchichte,  I,  71-90;  U,  1-165, 506-54. 

6HiBLLWAiJ>,  Die  meruch.  Familie,  121,  122,  126.  "Was  Plats  griff,  war  wohl 
ungeregelte  Polygamic,  welche  aber  siemlich  naturgemAss  Polyandrie  naeh  sich 
aieht,  und  aus  dieser  Vermischung  Jenen  eheloeen  GeschlechtsTerkehr  schuf,  fOr 
welohen  noch  die  richtige  Benennung  fehlt.**— /bM.,  129. 
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"relation  of  mother  and  child  alone  is  given  by  nature.''* 
In  the  form  of  the  mother-gronp  the  family,  however  imper- 
fectly constituted,  precedes  the  state  in  the  order  of  growth; 
although  it  is  not  until  society,  the  state,  has  gained  per- 
manent form  that  from  it  the  historical  "family"  is  devel- 
oped.' Indeed,  the  mother-group  is  "lacking  in  everything'' 
which  distinguishes  the  family  according  to  our  modem 
conceptions.'  The  history  of  the  "primitive  family,"  so  far 
as  mother-right  is  concerned,  shows  two  stages  of  evolution. 
The  first  stage  is  that  of  the  mother-group  strictly  so  called, 
through  which,  as  Bachofen  and  Dargun  declare,  every  race 
passes  and  in  which  all  relationship  is  traced  through  the 
mother's  blood.^  Absolute  unity  or  identity  of  blood  is 
the  basis  of  the  earliest  human  conception  of  relationship. 
Generations  or  stages  of  seniority  alone  {Altersstufen)^ 
not  degrees  of  kinship,  are  recognized.  Members  of  the 
group  are  of  equal  blood,  "consanguine."'  Relationship 
with  the  father  is  as  yet  unknown ;  and  there  is  in  the  outset 
no  conception  of  property.  Gradually,  however,  in  the 
endogamouB  mother-group  a  horror  of  incest,  of  inbreeding, 
arises,  thus  leading  to  exogamy,  which  is  often  facilitated 
by  the  stealing  of  women  from  surrounding  groups.  The 
obtaining  of  foreign  women  next  produces  the  clan  system. 
Private  property  in  land  and  movables  arises,  especially 
among  those  peoples  which  have  attained  to  settled  life  and 
a  knowledge  of  agriculture.  In  this  way  the  ^'primitive 
family"  enters  upon  its  second  stage — that  of  the  matri- 
archate.     Here  we  find  for  the  first  time  forms  of  marriage 

1  /Md.,  146, 150 ;  Lippebt,  KuUurgeiehichie,  1, 76 ;  idem,  aetehiehie  der  FamiUe,  20. 

»  HxLLWALD,  op.  eit.,  150;  Fbbbichb,  Zur  Natuivetchiehie  det  ifentcften,  108, 104 ; 
<^.  LZPPKBT,  cp.  ett,  I,  76. 

iHkllwald,  op,  cit^  151. 

*Ibid,,  151;  Daroun,  MuUerreeht  und  Raubthe^  8;  Baohofen,  MuUerrechty  as 
aboTO  quoted. 

s  Hbxxwald,  op.  eit,,  158  ff.,  aooeptioff  Moboan*8  main  oonolnsions  in  his  SyB' 
temt  of  Consanguinity ;  and  opposing  Schnsidsh,  Die  NaturvOlker,  II,  474-77. 
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and  the  family  properly  so  called,  although  mdimentary  as 
compared  with  the  modem  institutions.  The  mother  ceases 
to  be  merely  the  center  of  the  common  life ;  she  is  now  the 
social  axis  around  which  everything  revolves.  Mother-right, 
implying  kinship  as  well  as  succession  to  name  and  prop- 
erty exclusively  in  the  maternal  line,  becomes  fully  estab- 
lished. The  matriarchate,  unlike  the  simple  mother-group, 
is  not  a  universal  phase  through  which  all  mankind  has  run. 
In  some  cases  the  agnatic  system  or  father-right  may  have 
followed  immediately  upon  the  earlier  stage  of  mother-right. 
Incident  to  the  matriarchate  are  the  polygynous  and  poly- 
androus  forms  of  the  family.  With  these  the  institution  of 
property  grew  apace;  cmd  so  we  reach  the  paternal  system, 
whose  triumph  is  powerfully  aided  by  wife-capture.  In 
this  stage,  whatever  be  the  form  of  social  union — whether  it 
be  called  gens^  sippe^  or  joint-family — it  rests  upon  the 
authority  of  the  father  or  patriarchal  lord.  Following  Lip- 
pert,^  the  author  prefers  for  this  patriarchal  group  the  name 
*^old  family^'  (Altfamilie);  and  he  finds  its  most  famous 
examples  in  Hellas  and  Rome.  Here  monogamy  gained  the 
victory ;  and  so,  under  the  influence  mainly  of  Stoicism  and 
Christianity,  the  foundations  of  modem  marriage  and  the 
individual  family  were  laid.' 

The  influence  of  economic  forces  on  the  evolution  of 
matrimonial  and  family  institutions  is  especially  emphasized 
by  G-rosse.  Restricting  his  examination  to  the  conditions 
which  lie  within  actual  *'  historical  or  ethnological  experi- 
ence,''  he  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  the  ^'various  forms  of 
the  family  correspond  to   the  various  forms  of  economy 

I  LzPFSBT,  OetchicMe  der  FamiHe,  218, 210,  who  distiognlshes  between  the  **Alt- 
und  Geaamtfamilie  **  and  the  modem  "  Sonderf amilie.** 

'Of  coarse,  only  a  bare  outline  of  the  anthor*8  able  treatise  is  here  given.  See 
especially  Die  metueh,  Familie,  176  fl.  ("  Ezoffamie  nnd  Clanbildnng **),  197  ff.  ('' Sni- 
^^vinngaiittri ingnngttn  nnd  Wcsen  des  MatriaTchats**),  227  ff.  ("  Die  BOndnissformen 
im  Hatriarohat*'),  274  ff.  ("  Der  Franenranb  and  aeine  Folgen'*),  847  ff.  ("Aosbildang 
des  Patriarchate**),  629  ff.  ("  Die  Altfamilie"). 
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{Wirthsehaft);^^  that  ''in  its  eflsential  featoreB  the  character 
of  each  particular  form  of  the  family  may  be  explained  by 
the  form  of  economy  in  which  it  is  rooted."  For  the  sake 
of  clearer  analysis  the  peoples  known  to  history  or  ethnology 
are  arranged,  not  in  three,  but  in  five  groups  according  to 
the  leading  types  of  industrial  life.  These  are  the  lower 
and  upper  hunters,  the  pastoral  peoples,  and  the  lower  and 
upper  cultivators  of  the  soil.^  But,  like  Eohler,  Lippert, 
and  Hellwald,'  the  author  rejects  the  popular  theory  adhered 
to  by  Hildebrand,  that  the  chase,  herding,  and  agriculture 
are  three  successive  stages  of  progress  through  which  all  the 
races  of  mankind  have  necessarily  passed.  For,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  some  pastoral  peoples,  and  even  some  hunters,  like 
the  Eskimo,  are  more  advanced  in  culture  than  various 
peoples  who  are  chiefly  dependent  upon  agriculture;  and 
some  tillers  of  the  soil,  as  Hildebrand  concedes,  may  never 
have  passed  through  the  pastoral  stage.'  On  the  other 
hand,  Grosse  distinguishes  two  forms  of  the  family:  the 
individual  family  {Bonder familie)^  or  the  community  of 
parents  and  children  living  in  a  lasting  and  exclusive  mar- 
riage relation,  and  the  great-family  (Qroasfamilie),  which 
comprises,  not  merely  parents  and  children,  but  all  descend- 
ants with  their  families,  so  far  as  they  are  not  separated 
from  it  by  marriage  or  otherwise.  Examples  of  the  ''great- 
family''  are  a£Forded  by  the  Romans  and  the  Chinese;  while 
the  "individual  family''  is  practically  the  only  form  known 
wherever  western  European  culture  prevails.  In  each  form 
of  the  family  either  the  maternal  or  the  paternal  succession 
(Mutterfolge  or  Vaterfolge)  may  exist;  but  succession  must 

1  **  Nledere  and  Hohere  JAger,  ViehsHohter,  Niedere  and  HOhere  Aokerbaner."— 
Obomb,  Die  Formen  dtr  FamiUe^  25, 2S. 

9  LXPPSBT,  cp,  ctt.,  80  ff. ;  KOHLEB,  ZuT  UrgeachichU  der  Ehe^  4, 5,  where  Hilde- 
brand ia  critieiaed;  Hbllwai^d,  op,  c<t,  197  fl.,  who  declares  that  in  the  history  of 
eiirilisation  it  is  "  nndonbtedly  more  correct  to  regard,  not  pastoral  life  and  agricol- 
tore,  but  nomadic  life  and  settled  life  as  the  marks  of  two  diverse  culture-phases." 

sGBOesB,  op.  eit,^  28  fL 
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not  be  confused  with  the  matriarchate  or  with  the  patriar- 
chate, each  involving  the  idea  of  authority;  although  paternal 
succession  usually  implies  paternal  power,  while  succession 
in  the  female  line  does  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  the 
supremacy  of  the  mother. 

Among  the  peoples  classed  as  ''lower  hunters,**  even  the 
most  backward,  exists  the  individual  family;  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  founded  on  monogamic  marriage,  for 
promiscuity  nowhere  appears.  The  authority  of  the  husband 
is  patriarchal.  "  He  procures  his  wife  by  exchange  or  service ; 
and  in  consequence  he  is  her  owner  and  lord.''  The  "great- 
family"  and  the  gens  (sippe)  are  also  found  among  these 
peoples;  but  they  are  relatively  little  developed.  Oentes 
which  have  become  unions  for  protection  and  control  of  ter- 
ritory are  father-^enfeay  while  those  in  which  the  kinship  is 
traced  through  the  mother  are  not  unions  for  the  purposes  of 
the  common  life,  but  for  maintenance  of  the  common  name.^ 
The  case  is  practically  the  same  for  the  ''upper  hunter&'' 
Wife-purchase,  however,  is  more  pronounced.  The  individ- 
ual monogamic  family  still  predominates.  Kinship  through 
the  mother  is  not  so  much  a  "motive  for  union  as  it  is 
for  separation  of  those  related  by  blood."'  Here  as  among 
the  lower  hunters  it  is  the  paternal  gens  which  forms  an 
actual  union  for  the  common  life;  and  there  is  "not  the  least 
ground  for  assuming"  that  a  patriarchal  gentile  constitution 
has  replaced  an  earlier  matriarchal  form.  Among  peoples 
leading  a  pastoral  life,  even  more  than  with  those  devoted  to 
the  chase,  the  chief  economic  production  lies  in  the  hands 
of  the  man.  Accordingly  he  has  the  place  of  power  and 
honor.  Through  him  descent  and  kinship  are  usually  traced. 
Nowhere  is  the  paternal  system  so  one-sided  and  so  strin- 
gently carried  out  as  among  pastoral  tribes.     Woman  is 

1  "Im  Uebrigen  aber  bildet  die  Mnttersippe  anf  dleser  Cnltaratnfo  nooh  keine 
Lebens-  sondem  nur  eine  Namensgemeinaohaft."— Obosbb,  cp,  cit,^  64. 
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oppressed  and  degraded.  She  is  bought  or  stolen  by  her 
lord.  Polygyny,  with  all  its  attendant  evils,  flourishes.  The 
individual  family  has  a  thoroughly  patriarchal  stamp;  but  it 
is  still  the  most  conspicuous  social  fact,  surpassing  in  prac- 
tical significance  for  the  needs  of  the  pastoral  life  the  great- 
family,  and  far  more  the  gens.  On  the  contrary,  among  the 
lower  cultivators  woman  holds  an  economic  position  at  least 
equal  in  social  importance  to  that  of  man.  As  a  rule,  there- 
fore, she  is  no  longer  his  slave,  but  his  companion,  sometimes 
even  his  superior.  She  gains  a  corresponding  share  in  the 
control  of  the  children.  The  great-family  is  in  like  manner 
affected  by  the  new  economic  conditions.  Communal  agri- 
culture gives  a  mighty  impulse  to  the  growth  of  the  gentile 
constitution ;  and  now  among  many  peoples,  under  influence 
of  the  new  and  higher  position  of  woman,  the  maternal  gens^ 
perhaps  existing  side  by  side  with  the  paternal  gena^  is 
developed  into  a  firm  social,  economic,  and  political  union. 
In  the  life  of  the  lower  cultivators,  if  the  gens  thus  becomes 
the  mightiest  social  organization,  the  fact  is  due  essentially 
to  its  economic  function.  With  the  change  from  communal 
to  individual  agriculture  the  gentile  constitution  is  dissolved; 
and  so  among  the  higher  cultivators  the  individual  mono- 
gamic  family  has  more  than  regained  its  former  sway.  *'  Thus 
it  appears,"  the  author  summarizes,  ''that  under  every  form 
of  cxdture  that  form  of  family  organization  prevails  which  is 
best  suited  to  economic  needs  and  conditions ;"  although,  he 
wisely  warns  us,  a  perfect  explanation  of  the  various  types 
of  the  human  family  can  never  be  given  until  every  part  and 
function  of  cxdture  which  has  had  an  influence  upon  the 
functions  or  the  organisms  of  the  family  has  been  separately 
examined  for  each  case.' 

The  views  of  Dargun,  Hildebrand,  and  Grosse  may  be 
compared  with  the  remarkable,  but  scarcely  well-grounded, 

liMd.,244,215. 
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specnlation  of  Mucke/  According  to  his  ingenions  theory, 
men  originally  lived  in  the  horde,  which,  so  far  from  being 
a  fortnitoos  unorganized  band,  in  which  *' animal  promis- 
cuity^'  prevailed,  was  so  strictly  ordered  as  to  be  worthy  the 
name  of  the  '^society  of  the  primeval  age.^'^  In  the  horde  all 
are  free  and  equal.  There  is  no  subordination  of  the  wife, 
monogamy  prevails;  for,  since  every  male  or  female  has  his 
predestined  mate,  there  is  no  room  for  communism.  The 
author^s  treatise  rests  upon  the  fundamental  assumption  that 
primitive  relationships  are  merely  ^'space-relationships.^^' 
They  do  not  arise  in  notions  of  descent  They  are  deter- 
mined by  the  fixed  spaces  occupied  by  each  sex,  generation, 
and  individual  in  the  Hordenlager  or  camping-place.'  Every 
male  finds  his  predestined  wife  in  the  corresponding  room  or 
division  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sleeping-space;  each 
brother  thus  marrying  the  sister  nearest  to  himself  in  the 
order  of  birth.  This  ideal  life  of  the  horde  is  brought  to  an 
end  through  the  rise  of  the  family.  The  family  [tromfamel^ 
a  ''servant")  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  horde  of  free  and 
equal  members,  originating  as  it  does  in  subjection  and 
servitude.  Almost  simultaneously  the  family  develops  two 
forms,  the  androcratic  and  the  gynocratic.     Each  originates 

1  MucKB,  Horde  und  Familie  in  ihrerurvetchiclUUehen  Eniuneheluno,  Sine  neue 
Tkeorie  auf  gtatittUcher  Orundlcige  (Stnttyart,  1866).  Mncko  is  harshly  reviewed  by 
KOHLBB,  UrgeachiehU  der  Ehe,  17-27. 

'"Genossenaehaft  der  Uneit.**  He  deriyes  horde  from  orto,  ordos^local  oom- 
miinity,"  ''OrtBgemeinBchaft,*'  hence  *'order'* :  Muou,  vUi,  40,41, 43  fl.,  patnm, 

s  *'BaninTerwandt8Chafteii/*  Muckb,  1  ff.,  20-43,  petuim. 

*The  details  of  the  aathor*8  argament  cannot  here  be  giyen.  First  (ertter 
Ab$ehnitt)  he  appeals  to  the  mental  processes  of  the  child.  The  spaces,  and  conse- 
quently the  relationship,  arise  in  the  child's  sense-perception,  the  impression 
obtained  by  the  infant  sonl  of  the  relative  distance  or  remotenees  of  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  different  ages  and  generations.  The  very  inadeqnate  evidence  adduced 
for  the  former  universality  of  snch  Laoer  arrangement  i$eehtier  AbtchniU)  consists 
(1)  of  the  alleged  customs  of  modem  Asiatic  hordes ;  and  (2)  the  remains  of  ship- 
shaped  graves  and  dwelling-places  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  With 
wonderful  ingenuity  the  author  is  able  to  explain  by  his  theory  nearly  every  problem 
connected  with  marriage  and  the  family.  Aside  from  the  constructive  part  of  his 
work,  his  criticism  of  other  writers,  though  often  unjust  and  intolerant,  is  some- 
times acute  and  instructive. 
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in  capture^  which,  nnder  the  influence  of  the  conception  of 
priyate  property,  yields  to  purchase.  In  the  androcratic 
family,  the  woman  becomes  a  slave- wife;  in  the  gynocratic, 
the  man  becomes  a  slave-htisband.'  Polyandry  is  the  natural 
product  of  the  gynocratic,  as  is  polygyny  of  the  androcratic 
family.  Originally  each  of  these  forms  of  the  family  is  part 
'^maternal"  and  part  '* paternal,''  in  the  ordinary  sense.  But 
gradually,  under  the  influence  of  adoption,  aided  by  pur- 
chase, the  horde  is  broken  up  and  modem  forms  of  the 
family  arise.' 

II.     mobgan's  constbuotiyb  thbobt 

The  doctrine  of  the  primitive  horde  as  the  starting-point 
of  social  evolution  has  a  special  interest  in  connection  with 
the  researches  of  Lewis  H.  Morgan  and  J.  F.  McLennan. 
Though  their  principal  works  appeared  subsequently  to  that 
of  Bachofen,^  each  has  reached  his  conclusions  independ- 
ently; and  each,  rejecting  the  patriarchal  family  as  the 
primordial  unit,  has  set  forth  what  may  be  called  a  '^con- 
structive''  theory  of  uniform  social  progress.     In  the  hands 

>  The  brothers  capture  men  for  their  listers  by  way  of  reprisal  and  retaliation 
fbr  stealing  the  latter :  M ucxb,  Horde  und  FamiUe^  125, 128,  111,  118  fl. 

'Bat  at  first  the  man  and  the  woman  are  merely  slaves— there  is  no  sexoal  or 
marriage  relation  whatever :  ibid.,  117. 

*lbi<L,  178-«2.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  Alnehnitte  (15^-247)  the  author  dis- 
ensses  the  dissolution  of  the  horde  through  the  influence  of  the  two  forms  of  the 
family.  The  argument  is  iuTolved  and  almost  entirely  a  priori.  It  is  nearly  impos- 
sible to  disooyer  his  conclusion  as  to  whether  a  purely  patriarchal  or  matriarchal 
family  is  differentiated  in  the  process. 

^McLKNirAir'B  Studiet  in  Ancient  Hittory  appeared  in  1876,  being  mainly  a 
rsprint  of  his  Primitive  Marriaoe^  published  January,  1865,  four  years  later  than 
Bachofen*s  book;  but ''  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1868,"  he  says,  *'  that  I  first  heard  of 
Dob  MnUerrtehL^Studiet,  I,  S19. 

M OBOAir*8  Leoffue  of  the  IroqnoU  was  published  in  1851,  and  in  this  he  describes 
some  of  the  essential  facts  connected  with  his  theory.  In  1857,  he  re-examined  the 
subject  and  enlarged  his  views  {Proceedino»  of  th€.  Am,  Auociationfor  the  Advance- 
maU  of  Science^  Part  II).  But  it  was  not  until  1871  that  his  great  work  on  Syttenu 
of  OonMansf^nitu  appeared,  though  accepted  for  publication,  January,  1868.  This 
was  followed  by  the  AndwnX  Society^  1877,  in  which  his  theory  is  fully  elaborated. 
TbeJffoHses  €md  HomMe-Life  of  the  American  Aboriginet^  1881,  was  originally  intended 
as  Part  V  of  the  Ancient  Socieiif, 
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of  each  marriage  and  the  family  are  made  to  pass  through 
an  ascending  series  of  phases  for  all  mankind.  Unquestion- 
ably valuable  as  are  their  contributions  to  the  material  of 
sociological  science,  seldom  have  there  been  seen  more 
striking  examples  of  hasty  generalization  than  appear  in 
the  theoretical  parts  of  their  work. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  theories  of  Morgan;' 
although  in  his  Systems  of  Consanguinity  he  has  with  pro- 
digious labor  erected  a  monument  of  scientific  research 
whose  vast  importance  for  the  early  history  of  human  social 
relations  is  by  no  means  yet  definitively  settled;  and  whose 
Ancient  Society^  aside  from  its  speculative  features,  has  the 
distinction  of  first  clearly  identifying  the  gentile  organiza- 
tion of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  with  that  of  the  red  race  of 
the  western  continents.  Starting  with  the  organization  of 
society  *^on  the  basis  of  sex,''  as  illustrated  by  the  so-called 
class  or  group-marriages  of  the  AustraUan  Kamilaroi,  he 
proceeds  to  discuss  at  length  the  gentile  systems  of  the 
American  Indians  and  the  classic  nations.'  Originally  rela- 
tionship is  traced  in  the  female  line,  and  intermarriage  is 
prohibited  within  the  gens.  The  gens  is  older  than  the 
monogamic  family.  It  cannot  have  the  family  as  its  con- 
stituent unit,  because  it  is  composed,  not  of  entire  families, 
but  of  parts  of  families.' 

The  earliest  phase  of  sexual  relations  among  primitive 
men   is   promiscuity.     Following  this  are  five  successive 

1  Beferring  to  Lubbock's  faToraUo  tIow  of  Morgan's  oontribations  to  ethno- 
logical science,  Db.  Stabckb  declares:  "With  all  respect  for  Morgan's  diligence  as 
a  collector  of  facts,  I  am  more  disposed  to  agree  with  McLennan  that  his  work  is 
altogether  nnacientific,  and  that  his  hypotheses  are  a  wild  dream,  if  not  thedelirinm 
of  feyer."— Primitive  Family^  207,  SOS.  Cf,  McLbhhan,  iStvdiet,  I,  289;  Lubbock, 
Origin  of  CivUigaiion^  182 ;  and  Gbobsb,  IHe  Formen  der  FanUUe^  S  if.  This  criticism 
is  far  too  severe ;  see  Eohlbb,  Zur  Urveachichte  der  Ehe^  1  ff. ;  CuNOW,  ^tcttrolfie^er, 
chape.  T^yii,  11  ff . ;  Hbllwald,  Die  menteh.  Families  158  ff. 

i  Ancient  Society ,  49-819;  Hou$e$  and  Houae-L{fe^  1  ff. 

9  Ancient  dociety^  227,  4SSff.,  409.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  argoment  is  falla- 
dons,  even  when  the  mle  of  exogamy  prevails.  Cf.  the  criticism  of  Stabosb,  op. 
€«.,  275-77;  BOTSIOBD,  Athenian  Con»tit%iiiant  4-7. 
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stages  or  forms  of  marriage  and  the  family,  shading  into 
each  other,  and  each  running  a  *4ong  conrse  in  the  tribes 
of  mankind,  with  a  period  of  infancy,  of  maturity,  and  of 
decadence/'  ^  Of  these  forms  the  first,  second,  and  fifth  are 
*' radical,''  that  is,  each  developing  a  distinct  system  of  con- 
sanguinity. These  systems  of  consanguinity  ''resolve  them- 
selves into  two  ultimate  forms,  fundamentally  distinct.'* 
One  is  the  claasiflcatory  and  the  other  the  descriptive. 
"Under  the  first,  consanguinei  are  never  described,  but  are 
classified  into  categories,  irrespective  of  their  nearness  or 
remoteness  in  degree  to  Ego;  and  the  same  term  of  relation- 
ship is  applied  to  all  the  persons  in  the  same  category." 
Under  the  second,  which  came  in  with  monogamy  and  pre- 
vails among  the  Aryan,  Semitic,  and  Uralian  peoples,  ''con- 
sanguinei are  described  either  by  the  primary  terms  of 
relationship  or  a  combination  of  these  terms,  thus  making 
the  relationship  of  each  person  specific." '  The  classificatory 
systems  of  consanguinity,  it  should  be  carefully  noted,  are 
more  tenacious  than  the  forms  of  marriage,  their  nomen- 
clatures often  surviving  long  after  the  actual  relationships 
they  denote  have  ceased  to  exist 

The  first  form  of  the  family  in  Morgan's  series  is  the 
consanguine,'  based  on  the  intermarriage  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  own  and  collateral,  in  a  group.  Though  now  extinct, 
this  form  is  thought  once  to  have  been  universal,  rude  sur- 
vivals being  found  even  in  the  present  century  among  the 
Hawaiians.  But  the  evidence  of  its  former  existence  upon 
which   Mr.  Morgan  relies  as  conclusive  is   the  Malayan 

i  Ancient  Society,  889,  and  on  the  whole  snbject,  882-008.  In  hie  earlier  work, 
a^&iemt  o/Otmean^n«y,  480  ff.,  Mb.  Moboan  gives  fifteen  normal  stages  or  insti- 
tntioDS  in  the  evolntion  of  marriage  and  the  family.  See  also  the  summary  in 
McLbkham,  SViMUet,  I,  251,  252;  and  Lubbooe'b  elaborate  discnsaion  of  Morgan, 
Origin  cfCMUMoHon^lSUL 

^Aneiemt  Society*  8M ;  SytiemM  of  GoiuaiviUMify,  10-15 ;  Lubbock,  op.  cit,  186. 

*AneiefU  Soeiefy,  888  ff.,  401-28;  SyHenu  tfCoruanouinity^  480  ff.,  488  ff.,  where  the 
tem  "communal  family  "  is  used. 
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system  of  consanguinity,  which  he  assumes  could  only  have 
been  produced  by  it  This  system  is  found  among  the 
Maoris,  the  Hawaiians,  and  other  Polynesians.  Anciently 
it  may  have  prevailed  generally  in  Asia;  and  it  lies  at  the 
basis  of  the  Chinese  relationships.  The  Malayan  system  is 
classificatory.  ''The  only  blood-relationships  are  the  pri- 
mary,'' being  comprised  in  five  categories.  These  are  parent, 
child,  grandparent,  grandchild,  brother  and  sister.  Thus 
consanguine  marriage  ''found  mankind  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale''  of  social  progress. 

In  course  of  time,  however,  its  evils  were  perceived 
and  the  second  form  of  the  family  arose.  This  is  the 
Punaluan,^  resting  on  the  intermarriage  of  several  sisters 
in  a  group  with  each  other's  husbands;  or  on  that  of  sev- 
eral brothers  in  a  group  with  each  other's  wives;  mar- 
riage between  brothers  and  sisters  not  being  permitted. 
"The  Punaluan  family  has  existed  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America'  within  the  historical  period,  and  in  Polynesia 
within  the  present  century,"  the  most  interesting  example 
being  afforded  by  the  Hawaiians.  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
consanguine  family  "through  the  gradual  exclusion  of  own 
brothers  and  sisters  from  the  marriage  relation.'"  With 
it  arose  the  organization  into  gentes,  whose  "fundamental 
rules"  in  the  archaic  form  are  exogamy  and  relationship 
in  the  female  line.  The  Punaluan  family  co-operating 
with  the  gentile  organization,*  produced  the  Turanian  or 
Ganow6nian  system  of  consanguinity,  which  is  also  classi- 

iSystemM  of  Consanguinity,  181  ff.,  489,  490;  Ancient  Society^  424-52.  The 
Hawaiian  word  PUnaiaa  means  '*dear  friend,"  "intimate  companion":  ibid.^  427. 

9  In  forty  North  American  tribes  the  former  existence  of  the  Pnnalaan  family  is 
thought  to  be  proved  by  the  Turanian  system  of  consanguinity  and  by  the  right  of 
the  husband  of  the  eldest  sister  to  the  younger  sisters  also :  Ancient  Society,  432, 436. 

tibid.,  424. 

4  Since  the  rule  of  exogamy  as  respecting  the  gent  would  permit  the  intermar- 
riage of  brothers  and  sisters.  For  oonTonieaoe  McLennan*s  term  **  exogamy  "  is  here 
used  to  indicate  prohibition  of  marriage  within  the  tfena. 
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ficatory.^  This  is  described  by  Morgan  as  "simply  stupen- 
dous,'' recognizing  "all  the  relationships  known  under  the 
Aryan  system,  besides  an  additional  number  unnoticed  by 
the  latter." ' 

But  forces  were  now  operating  within  the  Punaluan 
family  which  were  destined  to  transform  it.  "From  the 
necessities  of  the  social  state,"  there  was  more  or  less  pair- 
ing from  the  first,  "each  man  having  a  principal  wife 
among  a  number  of  wives,  and  each  woman  a  principal 
husband  among  a  number  of  husbands."  Moreover,  the 
fuller  development  of  the  gentile  organism,  with  its  rule  of 
exogamy,  tended  to  foster  a  sentiment  hostile  to  the  inter- 
marriage of  near  kindred  and,  in  other  ways,  to  produce  a 
scarcity  of  women  available  for  marriage  within  the  Puna- 
luan groups,  thus  leading  to  wife-capture  and  wife-purchase. 
Under  these  influences  arose  the  Syndiasmian,  or  third 
general  type  of  the  family,  based  upon  the  marriage  of 
single  pairs,  often  temporary  and  without  exclusive  cohabi- 
tation. It  is  found  among  the  Senaca-Iroquois  and  many 
other  American  tribes,  among  the  Tamils  of  South  India, 
and  some  other  races  of  Asia.'  This  family  did  not  produce 
a  distinct  system  of  consanguinity,  the  peoples  having  it 
still  retaining  the  Turanian  system.*  The  next,  or  Patri- 
archal, family,  like  the  Syndiasmian,  is  "intermediate,"  not 
being  "sufficiently  influential  upon  human  affairs  to  create 
a  new,  or  modify  essentially  the  then  existing  system  of 
consanguinity."  ^  It  is  found  particularly  among  the  Semites 
and  Romans,  and  is  characterized  by  the  "organization  of  a 

iSpttemB  of  ConaantftUnity,  1S1-S82.  But,  curioiisly  enough,  among  the  peoples  with 
the  Pnnalnan  family  the  Malayan  system  of  consangoinity  snrviyed :  Ancient  Society , 
426, 427,  pcuum,  Oanavodniana  are  the  American  Indians,  the  word  meaning  **bow-and- 
anow  people  " :  Sygtema  of  ConBanguinityt  181.  QT.  McLbnnan,  Studiet,  1, 253,  n.  1. 

s  Ancient  Society ^  S87, 435  ff.  In  all  more  than  two  hundred  relationships  of  the 
same  person  are  recognised :  ibid,,  438. 

«  Aid.,  384  ff.,  458-«5.  Called  the  **  barbarian  "  family  in  Syttenu  qf  Consanimintty, 
4gO,491. 

«  Ancient  Society,  481.  •  Ibid,,  384, 465, 486 ;  SytUms  of  Conaanouinity,  480, 48L 
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number  of  persons,  bond  and  free,  into  a  family  under 
paternal  power,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  lands,  and  for  the 
care  of  flocks  and  herds.''  The  Syndiasmian,  and  in  a  less 
degree  the  Patriarchal,  constitute  the  transitional  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  Monogamic  family.  Its  rise  was 
especially  fostered  by  the  influence  of  property  and  the 
increase  of  the  paternal  power,  leading  to  the  change  from 
the  female  to  the  male  line  of  descent  It  produced  the 
system  of  consanguinity  prevailing  among  the  Uralian, 
Semitic,  and  Aryan  peoples/ 

Such,  sketched  in  haaty  outline,  is  the  symmetrical  struc- 
ture  which  the  author  of  the  Ancient  Society  has  erected. 
But  it  has  not  been  able  wholly  to  withstand  the  shock  of 
adverse  criticism.  The  argument  rests  on  too  narrow  a 
basis  of  investigation,  and  it  is  sometimes  contradictory  in 
its  details.  Its  real  foundation  is  the  assumption  that  the 
nomenclatures  of  the  classificatory  systems  of  relationship 
must  necessarily  denote  actual  relationships.  The  truth  of 
this  assumption,  however,  is  not  self-evident.  Other  explana- 
tions of  their  meaning,  some  of  them  simpler  and  far  more 
probable,  have  been  offered.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident 
that  Morgan  was  misled  by  Fison's  account  of  the  Kamilaroi 
class-marriages.'  Only  in  Australia  was  he  able  to  find  in 
existence,  as  he  believed,  a  social  organization  upon  the  basis 
of  sex.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  established  that  communal  or 
even  group-mama^  has  ever  prevailed  among  the  Australian 
aborigines.  The  criticism  of  Mr.  Curr  has  raised  doubt  as 
to  the  trustworthiness  of  Fison's  theory,  although  it  may 
not  have  entirely  shattered  it.*    According  to   Curr,  the 

1  Aneieni SocUt^^  468-97;  Sytitem9 cf  CSoMon^mfy,  482, 408, 8-127. 

s  Published  by  Moboam  in  ProceecUimt  of  tht  Am,  Aeademw  of  ArU  omd  Seieneet 
for  1872 ;  and  snbseqnently  presented  in  fnll  by  Fzson  in  KatnUaroi  and  Kumai,  SO  ff., 
99  ff.,  159  ff.,  poMim;  Morgan,  Ancient  Society ^  49-81.  Compare  MoIJDfiiAM's 
aooonnt  of  Australian  kinship  in  Studiet^  11, 278-810,  especially  804  ff. 

•  CUBB,  The  AwtraUan  Baee,  1, 106^12.  Qf.  also  KsAm,  Man :  Poet  and  PreteiU, 
154, 155;  and  Cbawlkt,  Myttic  Rote,  848, 478  ff. 
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olaaB-system  is  an  ingenions  arrangement  to  prevent  cloBe 
mtermarriages.  Even  first  cousins  may  not  marry.'  The 
Australian  is  very  jealons  of  his  wife,  who  may  be  betrothed 
to  him  in  childhood.  Wife-lending  occurs,  bnt  it  is  not 
sanctioned  by  custom.  The  use  of  a  single  word  for  differ- 
ent relationships,  as  for  father  and  father's  brother,  is  not  an 
evidence  of  former  gronp-marriage,  but  of  "poverty  of 
language.'*'  Nevertheless  the  Australian  nomenclature  is 
richer  in  terms  of  relationship  than  has  been  assumed  by 
Mr.  Fison.  "There  is  hardly  an  Australian  vocabulary  in 
print '*  in  which  distinct  translation  of  terms  for  "uncle, 
aunt,  nephew,  niece,  sister-in-law,  and  son-in-law''  do  not 
occur.* 

Mucke.  as  we  have  already  seen,  explains  the  classificatory 
system  as  being  a  survival  of  the  primitive  "space-relation- 
ships" of  the  primitive  horde.^  By  Kautsky  also  its  origin 
is  traced  to  the  horde  in  which  "hetairistic  monogamy" 
prevailed,  and  in  which  blood-relationship  with  the  parents 
was  not  regarded.  The  classes,  therefore,  have  nothing  to 
do  with  descent,  but  each  embraces  all  the  individuals  of  a 
single  generation  under  a  common  name.* 

On  the  other  hand,  McLennan,  in  his  well-known  con- 
troversy with  Morgan,*  insists  that  the  system  of  nomencla- 
ture is  merely  a  "system  of  mutual  salutations,"  urging  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  peoples  having  it  possess  also  "some 
well-defined  system  of  blood-ties."'  Yet  he  believes  that  the 
Malayan  nomenclature,  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  Morgan's 
classificatory  system,  "had  its  origin  in  some  early  marriage- 

iCimB,cp.cit,I,Ul,U2.  ail»td.,U6. 

s/Md.,  14a   Compare  the  eritieism  of  Wmtbucabok,  Huwtan  Mwrriage^  58, 57. 

«  Mucks,  Horde  wnd  FandUty  n  ff .,  poatim. 

aKautbkt,  *']Bnt8tehiing  der  Ehe  mid  Familie,'*  fomnot,  XII,  19i-«,  258. 

•See  S»mdim,  I,  2I»415;  II,  SOiff.;  and  the  reidy  of  MoMAir,  Ancimii  8oei^y 

mil. 

vflliKUei,I,2TO,2n,27S. 
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law/^  ^  Starcke  criticises  this  inconsistency,'  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion,  after  examination  of  the  whole  question,  that 
the  *' nomenclature  was  in  every  respect  the  faithful  reflec- 
tion of  the  juridical  relations  which  arose  between  the  near- 
est kinsfolk  of  each  tribe.  Individuals  who  were,  according 
to  the  legal  point  of  view,  on  the  same  level  with  the  speaker, 
received  the  same  designation.^"  In  substantial  harmony 
with  this  opinion  are  the  results  of  Westermarck's  researches.^ 
According  to  his  view  the  classificatory  nomenclatures  are 
merely  terms  of  address,  used  to  denote  the  sex,  relative  age, 
or  the  "external,  or  social  relationship  in  which  the  speaker 
stands  to  the  person  whom  he  addresse&"' 

These  criticisms  have  not  gone  unchallenged.  More  recent 
and  more  detailed  examination  of  the  classificatory  nomen- 
clatures has  thrown  new  light  on  their  meaning;  although 
their  origin  in  promiscuity  or  "  group-marriage ''  has  not 
been  conclusively  established.  Thus  Cunow,  who  in  general 
accepts  the  former  existence  of  group-marriage  among  vari- 
ous peoples,  and  even  finds  traces  of  it  in  Australia,*  denies 

^Studtett  I,  277.  The  f6nn  of  marriage  referred  to  is  Nair  polyandry.  So  the 
Toranian  system  is  referable  to  Thibetan  polyandry.    Qf,  Moboan,  op.  est.,  517  ff . 

9  Primitive  Family^  lU. 

•  J^id.,  207, 171-208.  Staboxb  is  criticised  by  Cunow,  Auitralneger^  165,  for  lack 
of  thoroughness  and  consistency  in  his  examination  of  the  classificatory  systems. 

^Higtory  of  Human  Marria^^e^  chap.  ▼,  82  ff. 

ft  Ibid,^  90.  Lubbock,  Origin  pf  Ctvilicotton,  162-208,  criticises  Morgan's  Tiews  as 
to  the  classificatory  systems  and  concludes  that  the  "terms  for  what  we  shall  call 
relationships  are,  amon«  the  lower  races  of  men,  mere  expressions  for  the  results  of 
marriage  customs,  and  do  not  comprise  the  idea  of  relationship  as  we  understand  it ; 
that,  in  fact,  the  connection  of  indiyidnals  inter  «e,  their  duties  to  one  another,  their 
rights,  and  the  descent  of  their  property,  are  all  regulated  more  by  the  relation  to 
the  tribe  than  by  that  to  the  family;  that,  when  the  two  conflict,  the  latter  most 
give  way"  (202).  Ttlob,  On  a  Method  qf  Inoe&UgaUng  the  Deoeiopmeni  qf  Inetitu- 
<tont,  261-65,  discovers  a  close  relation  between  exogamy  and  the  classificatory  sys- 
tem. Thus  out  of  fifty-three  tribes  with  that  system  thirty-three  obserre  the  rule  of 
exogamy  (264). 

•The  so-called  "  Piranm  marriage  **  of  the  Dieri  tribe  (Howztt,  in  Tratif.  R,  8, 
Victoria^  l«  Part  II,  1889,  96)  and  the  '^Diljwmali  marriage"  of  the  Kunandaburi 
tribe  (Cunow,  AuBtralnetfer^  168).  Practically  the  same  is  the  Piraungaru  custom  of 
the  Urabunna  tribe  which  Spbncbb  and  Qillen,  Native  Tribee  qf  Oentral  AuatraUtt, 
61  fl.,  regard  as  a  "  modified  form  of  group-marriage." 
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that  the  Australian  class-nomenclattiTeB  are  derived  from 
original  gronp^relations;^  nor  are  they,  as  Westermarck 
believes,  ever  employed  as  mere  empty  terms  of  polite  or 
respectful  address.'  The  class-systems  arose  in  a  very  early 
recognition  of  three  generations  or  stages  of  seniority,  in 
order  to  hinder  sexual  relations  between  relatives  in  the 
ascending  and  descending  line."  For  this  reason,  and  be- 
cause of  the  existence  among  some  backward  tribes  of  sig- 
nificant  terms  of  kinship,  individual  marriage  mnst  as  a 
general  rule  have  existed  among  the  Australian  natives  from 
the  ^^ earliest  times/^*  Thus,  ''in  its  original  form,''  the 
author  concludes,  ''the  division  into  classes  is  a  striking  con- 
firmation of  Morgan's  theory,  that  the  first  step  in  the  devel- 
opment of  systems  of  relationship  consists  in  the  prevention 
of  sexual  union  between  parents  and  children  in  the  wide 
sense."*  For  the  same  reason  it  follows  that  intermarriage 
between  the  nearest  collateral  relatives  may  not  have  been 
excluded. 

Much  more  radical  are  the  conclusions  reached  by  Kohler 
in  the  monograph  in  which,  by  a  minute  examination  of 
Morgan's  tables  and  other  materials,  he  seeks  to  establish 
the  genetic  relations  subsisting  between  "totemism,  group- 
marriage,  and  mother-right,"  as  they  appear  among  the 
Dravidians,  the  Australians,  and  the  American  aborigines. 

1  Cviiow,  op.  city  161, 163-65.  *  Idem,  AtutrcUneoer,  176. 

sOn  the  three  AUenelaaeen  or  AUeruehichtungen^  see  ibid.,  25  ff.  The  present 
olass-sjstem  of  the  Kamilaroi,  the  author  belieTes,  is  not  older  than  the  rise  of  the 
gentile  oisraniaation.  "  Originally  the  diyision  into  classes  by  no  means  served,  as 
Morgan  and  Fison  assume,  to  ezclnde  seznal  interooorse  between  near  collateral 
kindred,  bat  to  prevent  cohabitation  between  relatives  in  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing line,  between  parents  and  children,  ancles  and  nieces,  aants  and  nephews,  etc." 
Cf.  as  to  the  main  point  the  somewhat  similar  views  of  Hxllwald,  Die  mauch.  Fam- 
iiie,  158  ff. ;  Lxppbbt,  KtMwrgeichichtey  1, 81-83;  and  Kautskt,  Kornnot,  XII,  196-4)8. 

^CUNOW,  op.  cit.,  161, 162:  Among  backward  tribes  parents  are  distlngnished 
from  parents*  brothers  and  sisters;  and  own  children  from  the  children  of  own 
brothers  and  sisters. 

&  IbuL,  25.  See  the  somewhat  similar  oondasion  of  Atkinson,  The  Primal  Law^ 
280-04 ;  and  compare  the  criticism  of  Cunow  by  Lano,  Social  Origitu,  87, 112-18. 


( 
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The  researches  of  Cnrr  and  Westermarck  are  criticised  as 
being  too  general  and  as  lacking  in  rigid  scientific  method.* 
Abundant  '^snrvivalB/'  such  as  the  levirate,  wife-lending,  and, 
above  all,  the  class-system,  seem  to  demonstrate  the  former 
existence  of  group-marriage  in  Australia;  and  in  the  same 
way  the  same  result  is  reached  for  the  other  peoples  con- 
sidered. The  ''key"  to  the  problem  is  found  in  totemism, 
one  of  the  most  ''formative  and  vitalizing  impulses  of  man- 
kind. In  totemism  lies  the  germ  of  the  future  family  and 
state."'  It  is  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  social  and 
religious  life  of  the  American  Indians.  From  its  very  nature 
totemism  favors  the  rise  of  mother-right  and  group-marriage. 
No  person  can  belong  to  more  than  one  totem,  which  is 
therefore  of  necessity  exogamous.  Choice  must  be  made 
between  the  maternal  and  the  paternal  line — for  totemism 
implies  the  blood-bond.  This  choice  naturally  leads  directly 
to  mother-right;  since  the  relation  of  mother  and  child 
is  the  central  fact  in  the  genesis  of  social  experience. 
The  maternal  system  precedes  the  paternal,  and  no  trust- 
worthy examples  of  the  opposite  evolution  have  been  discov- 
ered.' Furthermore,  totemism  leads  straight  to  group- 
marriage.  For  if  two  totem-groups  may  intermarry,  it 
follows  that  the  "men  of  one  totem  may  marry  women  of 
the  other  and  vice  veraa.^^  With  kinship  counted  in  the 
maternal  line,  this  fact  implies  that  a  man  may  mate  with  his 
own  daughter;  while  the  union  of  mother  and  son  or  brother 
and  sister  would  be  excluded  because  of  the  identity  of  their 
totem.^  Totemism  is  thus  a  means  of  differentiating  matri- 
monial classes.    "The  whole  history  of  group-marriage,"  the 

1 KOHLBB,  Zur  UrffeKhiehU  der  Xhe^  S,  14  ff.,  151  ff.  This  paper  sapplements  the 
attthor*8  earlier  Becht  der  AfutnUneger,  ZVB,^  Vll,  S21  ff.,  829  ff.,  SS7  ff.,  where 
Fieon*8  general  conolnsions  are  accepted  and  the  literature  cited. 

9  "  Der  Totemglanbe  gehOrt  sa  den  bildensten,  lebensrollBten,  religitaen  Trieben 
der  Menschheit.  In  dem  Totemismns  liegt  die  kflnftige  Familien-  nnd  Staatenbildong 
im  Keime.*'— KoHXiXB,  op.  ctl.,  27. 

lIHd,,  82.  «/2»Ml.,  aOff.,  41, 58ff.,  M,  66. 
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author  ooncladee,  ''is  a  history  of  the  restriction  of  marriage 
from  totem  to  totem  by  the  separation  of  nnder-totems 
through  which  marriage  is  subjected  to  definite  conditions/' 
Totemistic gronp-marriage  appears  to  be  the  ''starting-point" 
of  social  cnltore  for  all  the  races  of  mankind.  Whether  a 
more  primitive  stage  of  promiscuity  may  have  preceded  it^ 
the  author  in  this  paper  does  not  undertake  to  establish.' 

Similar  results  are  reached  by  Spencer  and  Gillen,  who 
have  given  a  remarkably  clear  and  minute  account  of  matri- 
monial, tribal,  and  totemistic  institutions  in  central  Australia. 
So  far  as  the  Australians  are  concerned,  the  theory  that  the 
classificatory  nomenclatures  are  merely  terms  of  address  is 
positively  rejected.'  "When,  in  various  tribes,  we  find  series 
of  terms  of  relationship  all  dependent  upon  classificatory 
systems  such  as  those  now  to  be  described,  and  referring 
entirely  to  a  mutual  relationship  such  as  would  be  brought 
about  by  their  existence,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  terms  do  actually  indicate  various 
degrees  of  relationship  based  primarily  upon  the  existence  of 

inter-marrying  groups Whatever  else  they  may  be, 

the  relationship  terms  are  certainly  not  terms  of  address,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  native  having  to  employ  a 
personal  name.  In  the  Arunta  tribe,  for  example,  every  man 
and  woman  has  a  personal  name  by  which  he  or  she  is  freely 
addressed  by  others — that  is,  by  any,  except  a  member  of 
the  opposite  sex  who  stands  in  the  relationship  of  ^Murd*  to 
them,  for  such  may  only  on  very  rare  occasions  speak  to  one 

another.'' '  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Australian  classes 
is  "that  the  women  of  certain  groups  may  marry  the  men  of 

tSnnrcn  Aim  Ozllxn,  Native  Trib€$  €if  Central  AuttraUa^  56. 

*  /Md M  50, 57.  "  A  man  can  only  marry  women  *  who  stand  in  tha  ralationship  of 
w^^poy  that  is,  are  children  of  his  mother's  elder  brother's  blood  or  tribal,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  of  his  father's  elder  sister.' "  The  mother  of  a  man's  nupa  is  ''  mura 
to  him  and  he  to  her,  and  they  mnst  not  speak  to  one  another."  This  applies  to  a 
possible  mother,  t.  e.,  the  sister  of  the  father :  tMd.,  61, 62. 
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others."  It  is  a  device  for  limiting  and  defining  the  inter- 
marriage of  persons  supposed  to  be  of  common  blood.* 

Crawley  likewise  holds  that  the  terms  of  the  classificatory 
systems  *^are  terms  of  kinship  and  not  terms  of  address;" 
although  being  ''in  origin  terms  of  relation^^^  so  far  they 
are  ''terms  of  address  also."  For  ^'all  of  the  terms  can  be 
used  as  terms  of  address,  just  as  our  terms  of  relationship 
can  be  so  used."  The  classificatory  system,  in  some  cases, 
appears  clearly  as  a  device  to  assist  nature  in  confininfi:  mar- 
^  within  L  ^  g^e^Ho.-  ^ 

The  results  of  the  most  recent  research,  therefore,  seem 
to  have  advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  early  social  condition 
of  mankind;  but  not  to  have  definitively  settled  the  problem 
of  the  former  existence  of  communistic  marriage.  One  rises 
from  an  examination  of  the  literature  relating  to  totemism 
and  to  the  classificatory  systems  of  relationship  with  a  feel- 
ing that  much  more  material  must  be  gathered  and  exploited 
before  we  shall  escape  entirely  from  the  domain  of  specula- 
tion as  to  their  full  meaning.' 

I0p.cit,!».  >ifytt<cJ2oie,  478,474. 

*In  ffoneral  on  the  Anstralian  olAss-systamB  see  farther,  Ttlos,  Barly  HiMUjrn 
ctf  Jfanl»fid,288;  Wakb,  Marriage  and  JTiiuMp,  chap.  It;  KoTALBysKT,  Tableau^ 
IS  ff. ;  Lubbock,  Origin  qf  CiviUMoUony  104  if.,  BbbithOft,  in  ZVB,^  IX,  6  ff. ;  MoLbh- 
KAK,  Studimt  n,  a04  ff.,  where  the  reports  of  Orey,  Ridley,  and  other  ohsMrers  are 
sammariaed ;  Obobsb,  Die  Fcrmen  der  Familie^  49  ff .,  58  ff .,  who,  in  the  main,  aooepts 
Carr*8  conclnaions;  Dawson,  AuttraUan  AboHgintM^  1, 2, 26-40;  Fobsst,  "Marriage 
Laws  of  N.  W.  Anstralia/*  jR^porf  id  MeeUng  qf  Antt.  AMWociation  Ado,  Sci,  (1890), 
65S,  654 ;  FxaoN,  "  Qroup-Marriage  and  Belationships,**  i6td.,  4th  MeeUng  (Tasmania, 
189S),  688-97,  critieising  Weetermarck,  717-20,  oriticising  McLennan;  Mathbw,  "Aos- 
tralian  Aborigines,"  J<mr,  R,  8,  N,  8.  Waiea,  XXIII,  895-49,  criticising  Morgan  and 
McLennan.  Consult  also  the  references  in  the  Bibliographical  Note  at  the  head  of 
the  chapter. 

For  farther  discossion  of  Morgan^s  researches  see  BbbkrOft  VertpandUehtrfit' 
namen  und  Eheformen;  Posada,  TMoriee  modemeB^  52-57 ;  Sohboedbb,  Dot  Beekt  in 
der  getchlecMl.  Ordnung^  18  ff. ;  CuNOW,  AwircUneger^  T-Tii,  11  ff . ;  Obossb,  op.  e»t, 
8ff.;  HbllwaIjD,  Die  menich,  FamiUe^  158 ff.;  Bsauchakp,  "Aboriginal  Commnnal 
Life  in  America,"  Am,  Antiqnariant  EL,  849-50,  attacking  Morgan's  Tiews,  holding 
that  proper  communism  is  not  found  among  the  red  Indians;  Oixaud-Tkulon,  Lee 
criginet  du  mariage^  9^101, 169  ff. ;  Fxson  akd  Howxtt,  Kamilaroi  and  Kumai^  99, 
101, 149, 816  ff.,  who,  for  the  Australian  groups,  sustain  Morgan  as  opposed  to  McLen- 
nan ;  Wakx,  op,  etc.,  15, 19, 112, 266  ff.,  297  ff. :  Lbtoubmbau,  Vitfdutum  du  mariage^ 
482, 488,  who  accepts  Morgan's  fire  forms  of  the  family ;  KotaXiBTBKT,  op,  ctt,  9, 10; 
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iii.    molennan^s  oonstbuotiyb  thbobt 

McLennan's  theory^  starts  also  with  man  in  a  condition, 
as  he  conceives  it,  resembling  that  of  other  gregarious  ani- 
mals. The  anions  of  the  sexes  are  *^  probably,  in  the  earliest 
times,  loose,  transitory,  and  in  some  degree  promiscuous." ' 
There  is  no  idea  of  consangninity,  thongh  men  may  always 
have  been  held  together  by  that  "feeling  of  kindred"  which 
arises  in  *' filial  and  fraternal  affection."'  Everywhere  when 
society  emerges  from  this  condition  kinship  is  traced  in  the 
female  line.  Originally  paternity  is  uncertain,*  hence  the 
recognition  of  relationship  through  the  mother  must  of 
necessity  have  preceded  the  parental  and  the  agnatic  sys- 
tems;* and  this  order  of  development  is  never  reversed. 

IfAnnB,  Early  Law  and  Otutom^  196  ff.,  pattim ;  Pbaghsi.,  Racea  of  Man,  22/k,  228  ff., 
who  rejeets  Morgaii's  oonclusions ;  Lubbock,  **  DoTelopment  of  Relationships,"  J<mr, 
Anth.  Inst,,  Feb.,  1871. 

^Studies  in  Aneieni  HUtory,  I,  Till,  8S-14B.  McLennan's  views  are  some* 
what  modified  and  farther  developed  in  his  PatriareKal  Theory,  notably  in  chaps, 
xii  and  xiii,  181-242;  and  a  mass  of  new  material  is  presented  in  his  StudicB,  2d  ser. 
(1896). 

s  In  his  two  earlier  works  McLennan  is  vairae  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  "  pro- 
miscuity" and  "polyandry;"  but  in  his  letter  to  Darwin  (1874), studies,  n.SO^ 
he  defines  these  terms,  so  that,  in  effect,  he  makes  important  concessions  to  the 
adherents  of  early  monogamy  and  polygyny  and  to  those  critics  who  have  ques- 
tioned his  theory  of  universal  phases  of  progress.  He  says,  referring  to  the  first 
series  of  iSffudiet:  "The  import  of  my  reasoning  is  that  more  or  less  of  it  [promis- 
cuity] and  of  indiffereiM^  must  appear  in  the  hordes  or  their  sections  or  some  of 
them."    It  is  used  to  "denote  the  general  conduct  as  to  sexual  matters  of  men 

without  wives Now  I  agree  with  you  that  from  what  we  know  of  human  nature 

we  may  be  sure  that  each  man  would  aim  at  having  one  or  more  women  to  himself, 
and  cases  would  occur  wherein  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  the  aim  would  be 
realised,  and  there  would  be  instances  of  what  we  may  call  polygyny  and  monog- 
amy—your first  stage I  take  it,  polygyny,  monogamy,  and  polyandry  (or  its 

equivalents)  must  have  occurred  in  every  district  from  the  first; "  but  the  cases  of 
polyandry  would  be  much  more  numerous.  "  Polyandry,  in  my  view,  is  an  advance 
/rom,  and  conJLraeti€m  of,  promiscuity.  It  gives  men  wives.  Till  men  have  wives 
they  may  have  tastes,  but  they  have  no  obligations  in  matters  of  sex.  You  may  be 
sure  polygyny  in  the  early  stage  never  had  the  sanction  of  group  c^'nton."  This 
late  explanation  does  not,  however,  relieve  the  author  from  responsibility  for  the 
misleading  statements  or  obscurities  of  his  earlier  works.  Qf.  the  rather  too  appre- 
ciative review  of  the  second  series  of  Studiea  by  PBorESSOB  Oiddimos,  in  AnnaM 
of  the  Am,  Academy,  IV,  97-100. 

I  Studies,  1, 83, 88-1».  « Ibid,,  chap,  viii* 

ft  On  the  three  systems  of  kinship  see  Post,  Familienrecht,  6  fl. 
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Though  the  '^filial  and  fraternal  affections  may  be  in- 
stinctive," they  are  "obviously  independent  of  any  theory 
of  kinship,  its  origin  or  consequences;  they  are  distinct 
from  the  perception  of  the  unity  of  blood  upon  which  kin- 
ship depends;  and  they  may  have  existed  long  before  kin- 
ship became  an  object  of  thought."  Such  a  group  may 
have  been  held  together  chiefly  "  by  the  feeling  of  kindred;*' 
but  the  "  apparent  bond  of  fellowship  ....  would  be  that 
they  and  theirs  had  always  been  companions  in  war  or  the 
chase — joint-tenants  of  the  same  cave  or  grove."*  Slowly 
the  idea  of  blood-relationship  arose;  and  eventually  obser- 
vation led  to  a  recognition  of  the  system  of  kinship  through 
the  mother.  Further  than  this,  so  long  as  paternity  re- 
mained uncertain,  primitive  men  could  not  go.  For  the 
theory  in  question,  therefore,  the  maternal  system  of  kin- 
ship existing  in  the  homogeneous  "group-stock"  is  the 
social  fact  of  fundamental  importance.  But  primitive  man 
was  rude,  ignorant,  relatively  helpless.  "Before  the  inven- 
tion of  the  arts,  and  the  formation  of  provident  habits,  the 
struggle  for  existence  must  often  have  become  very  serious. 
The  instincts  of  self-preservation,  therefore,  must  have  fre- 
quently predominated."  Society  would  tend  toward  one  com- 
mon type  in  which  there  was  little  place  for  the  "unselfish 
affections."  In  this  "struggle  for  food  and  security"  the 
balance  of  the  sexes  would  be  disturbed.  "As  braves  and 
hunters  were  required  and  valued,  it  would  be  to  the  interest 
of  every  horde  to  rear,  when  possible,  its  healthy  male  chil- 
dren." The  weaker  sex  must  obey  the  cruel  law  requiring 
the  "survival  of  the  fittest."  Hence  arose  the  common, 
perhaps  general,  practice  of  female  infanticide.'  The  result 
of  this  disturbance  of  the  balance  of  the  sexes,  caused  by 

1  MoLsiraAN,  pp.  eit.,  1, 8S,  84. 

s  ilMd.,  90, 91, 75-77 ;  II,  77-W.  After  the  appearance  of  totem  gronps,  Inftotieide 
would  be  cliecked  hj  the  blood-fend:  ibid,,  1, 145. 
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female  inf anticide,  was  a  series  of  castoms  or  phenomena  of 
great  sociological  interest,  requiring  notice  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  supposed  to  have  arisen. 

1.  The  natural  consequence  of  the  diminution  in  the 
number  of  women  was  to  enhance  their  relative  importance. 
Every  woman  would  now  have  several  wooers.  Rivalry  was 
fierce  and  '*  unrestrained  by  any  sense  of  delicacy  from  a 
copartnery  in  sexual  enjoyments.^'  Quarrels  and  divisions 
within  the  horde  would  be  of  frequent  occurrence.  "These 
were  the  first  wars  for  women,  and  they  went  to  form  the 
habits  which  established  exogamy. '^  But,  if  complete  social 
disintegration  would  be  avoided,  self-preservation  required 
a  compromise.  A  rearrangement  in  smaller  hordes  took 
place;  and  so  "we  arrive  at  last  at  groups  within  which 
harmony  was  maintained  through  indifFerence  and  promis- 
cuity;" where  women,  "like  other  goods,"  were  held  in 
common;  and  "children,  while  attached  to  mothers,"  be- 
longed to  the  horde.'  We  have  reached  in  fact,  as  the 
first  result  of  female  infanticide,  the  ''totem  gens'^^  or  group 
of  totem  kindred,  having  a  common  name,  taken  from  some 
plant,  heavenly  body,  or  animal,  whose  image  is  sometimes 
tattooed  upon  their  bodies,  and  which  is  sometimes  revered 
as  an  ancestor,  sometimes  as  an  ancestral  god.^ 

1  ibid.,  n-gs. 

sOn  totemism  see  MoLbnmak,  PatriarehcU  Theory ^  206,  207,  227-29,  290-90; 
Stmdiet,  n,  868  flf.,  pauim;  Moboam,  Ancient  Socielift  ^  ^m  who  ffivea  many  facts 
relating  to  totem  gentee  smong  the  American  Indians  and  elsewhere;  Waub,  Mar' 
riaoe  and  Kinship,  Index ;  FisoN  and  Howitt,  Kamilaroi  and  JTumai,  4CM8, 16S-71, 
who  criticise  Lubbock,  Origin  of  CtmUMOtion^  210, 8S8  ff.,  263;  Stabckb,  Primitive 
FamHv^  20  ff.,  29  ff.,  panim ;  Tt]X)b,  Primititfe  OuUure^  1, 42, 21S,  215.  Wbstsbiiabck, 
Human  Marriaife,  chap,  iz,  denies  that  tattooing  is  fondamentally  connected  with 
totemism,  and  holds  that  it  is  a  form  of  ornamentation  to  serve  as  a  means  of  sexnal 
attraction.  Cf.  Muckx,  Horde  und  Faniilie,  77;  Plosb,  Daa  Wdb,  1, 94  ff.;  196  ff. 
BACHonor,  Mutierrechi^  885;  Frasbb,  Totemitm;  idem,  Oolden  Bought  III,  416  ff. 
Crawi<et,  MytUc  Bote,  2tt,  886,  457,  470;  Hxi<lwal.d,  Die  menseh.  FamiUe,  190  ff. 
Pletcbkb,  "A  Stndy  from  the  Omaha  Tribe,*'  Procd;  A,  A.  A,  A,  XL VI,  825-84 
tdem,  "Emblematic  Use  of  the  Tree  in  the  Dakotan  Group,"  >6id.,XLV,  191-209 
especially  Kohlbb,  Zur  Urgetehichte  der  She,  27  ff.;  and  Spbnobb  and  Gillen, 
Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia,  containing  the  best  and  fullest  account  of  the 
Australian  forms  of  the  institution. 
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2.  The  next  institution  originating  in  scarcity  of  women 
is  polyandry,  a  form  of  sexual  relations  which,  by  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  horde-theory,  is  regarded  as  the  earliest  type  of 
the  family,  properly  so  called:  a  family  resting  upon  mar- 
riage, that  is,  upon  a  courtship  "of  men  and  women,  pro- 
tected by  public  opinion.'' '  It  is  of  special  interest,  because 
in  its  progressive  phases  it  is  held  to  be  the  medium  of 
transition  from  the  maternal  to  the  parental  and  agnatic 
systems  of  kinship;  and,  therefore,  through  the  aid  of  con- 
tract in  the  form  of  wife-purchase,  to  modem  conceptions  of 
the  marriage  relation.  Polyandry  is  represented  as  a  uni- 
versal phase  of  social  evolution,  constituting  the  first  gen- 
eral modification  of  promiscuity.'  Of  this  there  are  two 
principal  forms  with  intermediate  stages.  In  Nair'  poly- 
andry, the  lowest  type,  we  find  a  condition  of  sexual  rela- 
tions closely  bordering  upon  the  grossest  communism.  The 
"wife  lives  not  with  her  husbands,  but  with  her  mother  or 
brothers;"  and,  under  certain  "restrictions  as  to  tribe  and 
caste,''  she  is  free  to  choose  her  husbands  or  lovers,  these 
not  being  necessarily  related  to  each  other.     Here  kinship 

1  For  MoLbnvan*b  best  statement  as  to  the  nature  and  pieTalence  of  polyandry 
see  his  interestinir  letter  to  Darwin,  StudieB^  II,  60-56,  already  mentioned. 

8  J&td.,  I,  9S  ff.,  97,  ISS  ff. ;  II,  47-56;  Pattriarchal  Theory ^  267  ff .  In  general,  on 
polyandry,  see  Mabshall,  A  PhrenologUt  anum^gt  the  Todeu^  190-232;  Stabckb,  op, 
ctt.,  126-40,  77  ff.,  paasim;  Smith,  Kimhip  and  Marriage^  121  ff.,  277-79;  FisoN  and 
HowTTT,  op,  cit.^  144  ff. ;  Wakb,  op»  eit,^  134-78,  Index;  Gibaud-Teulov,  Originet  du 
maria{fe^  150 ff.,  484 ff.;  Wb8TXRMABck,  op,  cit.,  ohaps.  xz-zxii,  8,  llS-17,  547-49; 
Hatnb,  Hindu  Law  and  Uioget  00  ff.;  Spbnosb,  PrincipUs  of  aoeiotooy*  I« 672-81, 
641  ff . ;  Lubbock,  Ort^tn  of  CiviliMaUon^  79, 143  ff . ;  Schmidt,  Ju»  primae  noctit,  85, 
86, 819, 320;  Pobt,  FanUUenreehi,  54-63;  idem,  Afrikanitche  Juriaprudenz,  I,  40, 308; 
idem^  Die  OetchlechtBffmiottentelutft^  16  ff . ;  Lbtoubnbau,  VivdMUon  du  maria{fe^  40, 
48, 90-109 ;  Mason,  TTomon**  Share  in  Primitive  Culture^  221, 222 ;  Mainb,  Early  Law 
and  Ourtom,  106, 123, 200;  Fbibdbichb,  "Urspmng  des  Matriarehats,**  ZFB.,  Vm, 
871  ff. ;  idem,  '*  Famllienstnfen  nnd  Eheformen,"  ibid,,  X,  257, 258;  Muokb,  op.  eit, 
181-88;  Kautskt,  "  Entstehnn«r  der  Ehe  nnd  Familie,"  KonnoB,  XII,  258, 264, 844-48; 
BsBNHOrr,  in  ZVS,,  IX,  12  ff . ;  Kohlbb,  op,  eit,,  148 ;  Gbossb,  Die  Formen  der  Fami- 
ne, 117 ff.;  HNLiiWAXj>,  op,  eit„  341-61;  Schnkedbb,  Die  Naturvdlker,  II,  459 ff.; 
AcHXLiB,  Sntwiekluno  der  Ehe,  28  ff. ;  Ellis,  in  Pop,  Sd,  Monthly,  Oct.,  1801. 

*  MoLbnnan  beliSTes  this  form  to  be  wide-spread.  It  is  found  in  Ceylon,  among 
the  Kasias  and  Saporogian  Cossacks,  and  elsewhere.  The  higher  and  lower  forms 
often  appear  together  among  the  same  people :  Studies,  1, 99  ff.  "  Beena  "  marriage 
of  Ceylon  is  belleTed  to  be  a  modification  of  their  polyandry. 
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and  inheritance  are,  of  course,  in  the  female  line.  ''No 
Nair  knows  his  father,  and  every  man  looks  upon  his  sister^s 
children  as  his  heirs."*  In  a  transitional  stage  the  wife  has 
a  home  of  her  own,  cohabiting  with  her  hnsbands  according 
to  fixed  roles.  The  highest  type  of  polyandry  is  found  in 
Tibet;  and  in  this  case  there  is  a  close  approach  to  the 
essential  elements  of  the  modem  family.  The  wife  lives  in 
the  home  of  her  husbands,  who  are  near  relatives,  usually 
brothers.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  eldest  brother  to 
choose  the  wife.  All  the  children  are  assumed  to  belong  to 
him,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first-bom  is  usually  known 
to  be  his.  Paternity  therefore  is  not  entirely  uncertain, 
while  the  father's  blood  is  always  known.'  The  sam'e  type 
of  polyandry,  somewhat  more  advanced,  appears  among  the 
Dravidian  Todas  of  India.  Here  monogamy  and  polyandry 
exist  side  by  side.  One  man,  for  example,  may  have  a  wife 
exclusively  his  own,  while  his  brothers  may  choose  one  in 
common.  Usually  when  one  brother  has  taken  a  woman  to 
wife,  and  paid  the  dower  to  her  parents,  the  other  brothers 
or  very  near  relatives,  all  living  together,  may  gain  the 
rights  of  husbands,  "if  both  he  and  she  consent,"  by  simply 
providing  their  respective  shares  of  the  dower,  which  almost 
invariably  consists  of  from  one  to  four  buffaloea'  According 
to  Marshall,  ''no  females,  whether  married  or  single,  possess 
property;  but,  under  all  circumstances  of  life,  are  supported 
by  their  male  relations,  being  fed  from  the  common  stock." 
When  "a  father  dies,  his  personal  property  is  divided  equally 
among  aU  his  sons.    If  the  deceased,  being  an  elder  brother, 

iBuoHAVAH,  Jicwmey,  H,  SM;  MoLnnrAM,  op.  eit,  I,  108.  Qf,  on  the  Nain, 
QoLAUivTkDLOH,  €!p.  «<.,  160-64;  Stabokb,  op»  ett,  W-B1,  ISB  ff. ;  SmTB,  KinOdp  ofid 
Jforruve,  122;  Lbtoubiisau,  c»p.  ctt.,  W-101. 

>  Cf,  Spbwcib,  Prtncipla  qf  SoeMogif^  L,  876, 6T7. 

s  Mamhata,  op.  eit,t  210.  Aooordioff  to  Fbau  Jambuv  (Olobua.  XLTTT,  HI),  it 
Is  the  eostom  for  the  "jonoff  wife  to  beoome  the  apouse  of  oil  the  brothers  of  her 
hasbeBd;  her  Snt  ehild  oonnts  as  that  of  the  eldest  brother,  the  seeo&d  as  that  of 
the  second,  and  so  forth.**   Cf,  Hbllwau),  op,  e<t,  246. 
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should  have  no  sons,  his  next  brother  inherits  all  the  prop- 
erty. All  children  of  both  sexes  belong  to  the  father's 
family;  and  inheritance  runs  through  the  male  line  only. 
Thus  (1)  if  a  widow  should  re-marry,  her  sons  by  both  mar- 
riages have  claims  on  their  respective  father's  property. 
(2)  If  one  or  more  women  are  in  common  to  several  men, 
each  husband  considers  all  the  children  as  his — though 
each  woman  is  mother  only  to  her  own — and  each  male 
child  is  an  heir  to  the  property  of  all  of  the  fathers."  More- 
over, there  exists  a  kind  of  levirate.  ''In  order  to  avoid  the 
complications  that  would  arise,  in  the  matter  of  food  and  the 
guardianship  of  property,  from  the  re-marriage  of  widows, 
if  they  entered  other  families  taking  their  children  with 
them,  either  a  brother  or  other  near  relation  of  her  deceased 
husband  takes  her  to  wife.''  She  ''remained  in  the  family" 
is  the  Toda  expression.'  "  Now  if  we  consider  that  one  or 
more  brothers  may  each  become  the  husband  of  separate 
wives  by  virtue  of  having  each  paid  a  dower,  and  that 
younger  brothers  as  they  grow  to  age  of  maturity,  and 
other  brothers  as  they  become  widowed,  may  each  either 
take  separate  wives  or  purchase  shares  in  those  already  in 
the  family,  we  can  at  once  understand  that  any  degree  of 
complication  in  perfectly  lawful  wedded  life  may  be  met 
with,  from  the  sample  of  the  single  man  living  with  a  single 
wife  to  that  of  the  group  of  relatives  married  to  a  group  of 
wives.  We  begin  to  see  also  why  tribes  following  polyan- 
drous  habits  endeavor  to  prevent  further  complications  by 
making  widows  'remain  in  the  family.'"  It  follows  that 
economic  motives  even  here  are  influential  in  molding  matri- 
monial institutions.  The  same  motives,  the  scarcity  of  sub- 
sistence, are  likewise  the  main  cause  of  the  very  extended 
female  infanticide  which  widely  prevailed  previous  to  1822, 

1  Mabshall,  op.  dt,  208, 207.   To  be  a  barudi  or  widow  or  a  iMuntda  or  widower 
Is  a  term  of  reproach :  ibid,,  206. 
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when  the  Madras  goyemment  ''pat  a  pressure  on  the  Todas, 
in  order  to  impel  them  to  forsake  their  murderous  practice/^ 
It  was  formerly  the  habitual  custom  to  smother  ''all  daugh- 
ters in  every  family,  except  one  or  sometimes  two."'  The 
Todas  are  an  in-and-in  breeding  people.  "Although  there 
are  degrees  of  kinship,  within  whose  limits  the  union  of  the 
sexes  is  held  in  actual  abhorrence,  yet  half  brothers  and 
sisters  are  not  included  amongst  the  objectionables."' 

Accordingly,  through  polyandry,  it  is  held,  the  transition 
to  the  parental  or  paternal  system  of  kinship  becomes  pos- 
sible, and  sooner  or  later  it  usually  takes  place.  Among  the 
Todas  father-right  is  fully  established.  In  Tibet  the  inheri- 
tance goes  to  the  brothers  in  the  order  of  birth ;  and,  failing 
these,  to  their  eldest  son,  who,  as  already  seen,  is  often 
known  to  be  the  eldest  brother's  child.  This  rule,  it  is  main- 
tained, may  readily  lead  to  agnation.  Nevertheless  the  primi- 
tive custom  of  mother-right  was  very  tenacious.  Besisted  by 
the  gentile  organization  and  the  blood-feud,  the  transition  was 
slow  and  painful.  It  was  facilitated  by  contract  and  initia- 
tion.' A  woman  might  be  bought  with  the  understanding 
that  the  children  should  belong,  not  to  her  own  clan,  but  to 
that  of  her  husband.  Or,  when  contract  alone  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  overcome  the  resistance  of  religion  and  the  blood- 
feud,  the  same  result  might  be  obtained  by  purchase,  followed 
by  initiation  into  the  sacred  rites  of  the  husband's  kindred.^ 
Moreover,  as  in  Tibet  and  among  the  Todas,  wife-purchase 

ilMd.,m,196,21S. 

s  JMd.,  221.  In  this  regard  as  in  many  others  the  Todas  resemble  the  Veddahs : 
Sabaszx,  I>ie  WtdAoM  von  CSeylon,  1, 465-87.  For  a  good  acoonnt  of  polyandry  among 
the  Todas  and  other  peoples  see  Hbllwai^d,  aip,  e<t,  241  ff.,  246  ff. 

>On  wife-pnrchase  and  initiation,  as  a  means  of  transition  to  the  paternal  sys- 
tem, see  McLsKNAN,  FaXriarchaX  Theory^  282-^8. 

^Thns,  in  Gninea,  aooording  to  Bosman,  in  ordinary  marriages,  eyen  when  the 
wives  were  purchased,  the  children  belonged  to  the  mother.  **  It  was  onstomary, 
howcTcr,  for  a  man  to  bny  and  take  to  wife  a  slave,  a  friendless  person  ....  and 
eos&secrate  her  to  his  Bossnm  or  god."  In  this  case  the  "  children  would  be  bom  of 
his  kindred  and  worship.*'— BofiMAH,  De$cripti<m  of  Guinea^  161 ;  M oLrarMAN,  op.  cit^ 
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or  its  surviyal  is  sometimes  found  in  connection  with  poly- 
andry.* 

McLennan  believes  that  Tibetan  polyandry  has  been 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  universal,  and  that  it  is  an  ^'advance 
upon  the  Nair  type."  Many  evidences  of  its  alleged  actual 
existence  in  present  and  former  times  are  adduced ;  and  where 
the  institution  is  not  found  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  certain  customs,  such  as  the  Niyoga,  or  the  ''appointed 
daughter,"  of  the  Hindus,  the  Hebrew  levirate,  and  the  inher- 
itance by  brothers,  which  are  held  to  be  its  survivals.' 

3.  The  disparity  in  the  number  of  women  would  next 
produce  the  custom  of  wife-capture.  The  normal  condition 
of  primitive  men  is  assumed  to  be  that  of  strife.'  Women 
would  naturally  be  sought  as  the  most  valuable  of  the  spoils 
of  war.     This  would  lead  to  polygyny.     Since  there  can  be 

1  Mason,  WomarCt  Share  in  Primitwe  Culture^  222;  Bookhzli.,  Land  nf  Me 
Lanuu^  21S,  S30;  Mabshai^l,  op,  ctt.,  210  ff.,  217, 210. 

*  An  "  appointed  daughter  "  is  one  assigned  by  contract  in  marriage  to  bear  an 
heir  to  her  father  who  has  no  son.  In  the  Niyoga  a  son  is  begotten  npon  the  wife,  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  husband,  by  a  person  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  levirate 
and  other  like  expedients  existed  also  among  the  Hindus :  OrdinanceB  cf  Mawi,^  IX, 
5S,  57-09, 97, 143  ff. :  BuxNSLii  and  Hopkins,  23S  ff. ;  '*  Qautama,'*  Bacrtd  Booka  c/  the 
Eatt^  II,  267  ff.;  Matns,  Hindi*  Lata  and  UBoge^  chap,  ir;  McLbnnan,  Patriarehai 
Theory^  268,  286  ff.;  LmsT,  AU<kriaehe»  Jua  OenUum,  122,  123;  Jollt,  The  Hindu 
Law  of  ParHticn^  144-66 ;  tdem,  Bechtliche  SteUuno  der  Frauen  bei  den  tiUen  Indem, 
86-88  (leyirate).  For  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  leyirate,  see  Deuteronomy  25:5-11, 
where  the  brother  is  required  to  **  perform  the  duty  of  an  husband's  brother  to  the 
widow."  The  book  of  Buth  contains  many  illustrations  of  primitire  family  custom. 
Sib  Hsnbt  Hainb,  Early  Law  and  OuMtom^  chap.  It,  regards  the  Niyoga,  the  levi- 
rate, and  similar  expedients  for  supplying  a  male  heir,  as  fictions,  under  the  influence 
of  the  worship  of  male  ancestors,  for  maintaining  the  agnatic  family.  J.  X>.  Mayne 
explains  the  Niyoga  on  the  theory  that  the  lord  and  owner  of  the  wife  is  the  lord  of 
the  child,  physical  paternity  not  being  essential ;  and  the  levirate  is  an  extension  of 
the  Niyoga.  McLbnnan,  op,  cU,^  286-339,  criticises  the  theories  of  the  two  last-named 
writers.  See  also  KoHiiBB,  Zur  Urgetchichie  der  Ehe,  153;  Hbllwald,  Die  menaeh. 
Families  262, 274, 470;  Schnbidbb,  Die  Nah^rvOlker,  1, 25;  n,  461;  Achblis,  Entwick- 
lung  der  Ehe^  86  ff . ;  Bexmlob,  Die  LeviraU-She  bei  den  He6rdem,  1  ff. ;  Stabckb, 
Primitive  Family,  141-^  159-70  (inheritance  by  brothers);  Spbnobb,  Principlee  of 
Sociology,  1, 679-81 ;  Lbtoubnbau,  L^ivolution  du  mario/ge,  chaps,  xii,  xv ;  Fison  and 
HowiTT,  Kamilaroi  and  Kumai,  146, 147 ;  W  abb.  Marriage  and  Kinahip,  171-78, 436  ff. ; 
especially  Wbstbbmabce,  Human  Marriage,  3,  510-14,  who  cites  the  literature. 
Various  examples  are  mentioned  in  ZVR,,  III,  394-407,  419, 420;  VI,  280  (Qermany) ; 
yni,242;X,81;XI,237. 

*  McLbnnan,  Studiet,  1, 23, 72, 73,  paaeim. 
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no  certainty  as  to  fatherhood  where  the  practice  of  seizing 
the  women  from  hostile  tribes  obtains,  wife-capture  is  the 
means  of  maintaining  the  system  of  counting  kinship  through 
the  women  only ;  and  the  existence  of  that  system,  at  some 
time,  must  be  inferred  wherever  wife-capture  or  its  form  in 
the  marriage  ceremony  is  discovered. 

4.  Wife-capture  leads  directly  to  exogamy,  or  the  rule  of 
not  marrying  within  the  group  of  recognized  kindred;  that 
is,  at  first,  among  those  having  the  same  totem.  Exogamy 
is  therefore  not  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  prejudice  against 
intermarriage  of  those  related  by  blood.  For  a  time,  doubt- 
less, marriage  within  and  without  the  group  was  practiced 
indifferently,  as  pleasure  or  opportunity  favored:  But 
eventually  the  possession  of  a  foreign  woman  was  looked 
upon  as  the  more  honorable  or  respectable;  and  so  at  last 
marriage  within  the  kindred  was  entirely  forbidden.  With 
the  rise  of  wife-capture  the  original  homogeneity  of  the 
group  gave  place  to  a  growing  heterogeneity.  Soon  many 
alien  stocks  were  represented  in  the  horde.  Where  polygyny 
existed,  or  where  several  wives  were  taken  in  succession,  the 
same  family  might  comprise  children  representing  several 
totems.  These  children  like  their  mothers  were  counted  as 
foreigners.  Thus  a  modified  form  of  exogamy  arose.  ''So 
far  as  the  system  of  infanticide  allowed,  the  hordes  contained 
young  men  and  women  accounted  of  different  stocks,  who 
might  intermarry  consistently"  with  the  original  rule  of 
exogamy.  ''Hence  grew  up  a  system  of  betrothals,  and  of 
marriage  by  sale  and  purchase."  But  the  effect  of  the  sys- 
tem  of  kinship  through  males,  when  it  superseded  the  mater- 
nal system,  was  to  "arrest  the  progress  of  heterogeneity," 
and  to  "restore  the  original  condition  of  affairs  among  exoga- 
mous  races,  as  regards  both  the  practice  of  capturing  wives 
and  the  evolution  of  the  forms  of  capture."' 
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It  wonld  be  ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  freely  the 
service  which  McLennan  and  his  adherents  have  rendered  to 
the  social  history  of  mankind.  They  have  brought  to  light 
a  mass  of  very  important  facts  which  it  is  highly  beneficial 
for  us  to  know.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  wife-capture, 
exogamy,  and  the  custom  of  taking  kinship  from  the  mother 
have  very  widely  prevailed  among  primitive  races.  It  is 
not  so  certain,  however,  that  the  right  explanation  of  their 
origin  or  of  their  relation  to  one  another  has  been  given. 
In  the  first  place,  criticism,  notably  that  of  Herbert  Spencer,^ 
has  detected  fatal  weakness  and  inconsistency  in  the  argu- 
ment by  which  Mr.  McLennan  has  sought  to  establish  his 
theory.  *  It  is  doubtful,  for  instance,  whether  female  infanti- 
cide has  been  so  important  a  factor  in  social  evolution.' 
But,  granting  that  it  has  generally  prevailed,  it  is  hard  to 

1  Prineipla  of  Sociology,  I,  641  ff.  In  general  for  eritieism  and  sommary  of 
McLennan*8  Tiews  see  Mobqan,  Ancient  Society ,  509-21;  Mains,  Bariy  Iaiw  and 
OuBiom,  106  ff.,  123,  124,  150,  102-228;  Ozbaud-Tkulon,  OrigincB  du  nMriagey  102  ff., 
pauim;  Siqtb,  Kinthip  and  Marriage^SO^  118, 121, 129  ff.,  230;  FisON  and  Howxtt, 
Kamilaroi  and  ITumaf ,  23  ff.,  67, 101  ff.,  130  ff. ;  Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilixation,  102, 
100,  130,  143  ff.,  paenm;  Scbubman,  The  SthiecU  Import  of  Darwinism,  chap.  ▼!; 
Mason,  Woman^$  Share  in  Primitive  CuUttre,  chap,  x ;  Stabckb,  Primitive  FanUty^t 
94  ff.,  128  ff.,  141  ff.,  pauim;  Wake,  Marriage  and  Kinehip,  14  ff.,  58  ff.,  134  ff.,  253  ff., 
207  ff.,  paeaim;  idem,  *'  PrimitiTC  Family,**  Jour.  Anth,  Jnet,,  Angnst,  1879;  Kautbkt, 
in  JToMMM,  XII,  258 ff.;  Wbstbbmabck,  Index;  Spbncbb,  Variowe  Fragmente,  70 ff.; 
GoiUfB, ''  Primitiye  Human  Horde,"  Jour,  Anth,  IntU,  XVII,  118-33 ;  who  is  criticised 
by  Wakb,  ''  Primitiye  Hnman  Horde,"  ibid,,  Noyember,  1887,  276  ff. 

s  Such  is  the  yiew  of  Lubbock,  Origin  cf  Civilixation,  103, 129, 134, 135 ;  Wbstsb- 
mabck.  Human  Marriage,  466,  472,  473,  547;  FisON  and  Howitt,  op,  eit,  133  ff., 
171  ff.,  100, 357 ;  Wakb,  Marriage  and  Kinthip,  75  ff.  "  It  is  not  proyed  that  the  tribes 
which  practice  child-mnrder  pnt  to  death  the  female  infants  by  preference."— 
Stabckb,  op,  eit,,  131  ff.  Such  is  also  the  opinion  of  Fibon  and  Howitt,  toe.  eit,; 
Lubbock,  op,  eit,  103;  Dabwin,  Deecent  of  Man,  U,  364,  591-93;  and  Oikaud- 
Teulon,  op,  eit,,  110-16.  See  also  Smith,  Kinghip  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia,  129, 
130,  279-85;  Fbibdbichb,  '*  Familienstnfen,"  ZVR„  X,  219-37;  Pix>8B,  Dos  JTifid,  11, 
243-64 ;  idem,  Dae  Weib,  1, 250, 251 ;  OBoesE,  Die  Formen  der  FamiUe,  38 ;  Schnbidbb, 
Die  NaturvOlker,  1, 297  ff. ;  Mabtin,  Hiat  de  lafemme,  3ff.;  and  yarions  examples 
in  ZFi2.,  VII,  855,  374;  IX,  14  ff.  (Todas) ;  X,  122;  XI,  427  (Kamemn);  Bbouabdbl, 
LHnfanticide  (Paris,  1897) ;  MaB8HAIj:<,  A  Phrenologiet  amongtt  the  Todae,  108  ff., 
190 ff.;  Nelson,  **The  Eskimo  about  Bering  Strait,"  in  XVIII,  Rep,  qfBurecnt  of 
Sth,,  Part  1, 289 ;  Chambeblain,  The  Child,  etc.,  110  ff. 

In  his  second  series  of  Stttdiet,  74,  111,  McLennan  defends  his  yiew  as  to  the 
preyalenoe  of  female  Infanticide  and  presents  a  mass  of  facts  relating  to  it  am<mg 
many  peoples.  Fabbbb,  Early  Wedding  Omtoma,  224,  denies  that  infanticide  is  the 
cause  of  exogamy. 
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see  how  this  woald  greatly  disturb  the  ^'balance  of  the 
sexes.''  For  ^'tribes  in  a  state  of  chronic  hostility  are  con- 
stantly losing  their  adalt  males,  and  the  male  mortality  so 
caused  is  nsnally  considerable.  Hence  the  killing  many 
female  infants  does  not  necessitate  lack  of  women :  it  may 
merely  prevent  excess."  McLennan's  fundamental  ^'assump- 
tion is  therefore  inadmissible." '  Again  it  is  held  that  female 
infanticide,  "rendering  women  scarce,  led  at  once  to  poly- 
andry within  the  tribe,  and  the  capturing  of  women  from 
without."  But  ''where  wife-stealing  is  now  practiced  it  is 
commonly  associated  with  polygyny;"'  while  conversely, 
polyandry  does  not  "distinguish  wife-stealing  tribes,"  such 
as  the  Tasmanians,  Australians,  Dakotas,  and  Brazilians. 
"Contrariwise,  though  it  is  not  a  trait  of  peoples  who  rob  one 
another  of  their  women,  it  is  a  trait  of  certain  rude  peoples 
who  are  habitually  peaceful;"  for  instance,  the  Eskimo, 
"who  do  not  even  know  what  war  is."  Furthermore,  if 
wife-capture  and  exogamy  are  at  once  practiced  by  a  cluster 
of  adjacent  tribes,  the  scarcity  of  women  would  not  be 
relieved.  Inevitably  the  weaker  tribes  would  "tend  toward 
extinction;"  and  in  the  meantime,  if  a  part  only  of  their 
female  infants  were  killed,  they  must  deliberately  "rear  the 
remainder  for  the  benefit"  of  their  enemies.'  Nor,  as 
Starcke  has  pointed  out,  is  there  anything  in  a  "scarcity  of 
women  which  could  lead  a  community  accustomed  to  promis- 
cuous intercourse  to  adopt  polyandry ;  on  the  contrary,  such 
a  scarcity  would  make  it  more  difficult  to  set  limits"  to  pro- 
miscuity.    "Marriage,  or  the  exclusive  possession  of  one 

1  Snoion,  op.  cit,  1, 640. 

iJbid,^  616,  647.  Bnt  McLennan  meets  this  difficulty  by  insisting  that  wife- 
BtealinflTt  among  polyandrons  peoples  wonld  lead  to  polygyny  on  the  part  of  the  most 
sneoessfnl.  This  wonld  also  explain  the  inconsistency  alleged  by  Spencxb  (648) 
that  polygjmy  and  polandry  sometimes  coexist,  as  among  Fnegians,  Caribo,  Eskimo, 
Warrens,  Hottentots,  and  the  ancient  Britons.  See  MoLbnvah,  Studitt^  1, 145, 146; 
and  ^.  Post,  FanUUenrecht^  62. 

*8pbmcbb,  cp.  ct(.,  1, 648. 
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woman  by  one  or  more  men,  would  become  more  easy  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  women,  since 
the  conflict  between  the  lusts  of  the  men  would  necessarily 
become  less  intense.'^  ^  McLennan  believes  that  exogamy 
has  ''been  practiced  at  a  certain  stage  among  every  race  of 
mankind  ;'^  and  that  endogamy,  or  the  custom  of  marrying 
within  the  kindred,  is  a  ''form  reached  through  a  long  series 
of  social  developments." '  Yet,  inconsistently  with  this,  he 
admits  that  "the  separate  endogamous  tribes  are  nearly  as 
numerous,  and  they  are  in  some  respects  as  rude,  as  the 
separate  exogamous  tribes."  He  goes  even  farther,  declar- 
ing that  among  a  variety  of  tribes,  belonging  to  "one  and 
the  same  original  stock,"  endogamy  a^d  exogamy  are  found 
existing  side  by  side.' 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  gained  simply  from  an 
examination  of  the  reasoning  of  McLennan.  They  have 
been  here  enumerated,  not  only  because  they  afford  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  extreme  complexity  of  social 
problems,  but  also  because  they  may  warn  us  against  the 
perils  of  hasty  speculation.  It  is  not  merely  in  matters  of 
detail  that  the  doctrine  of  the  horde  and  promiscuity  has  met 
with  resistance.  Its  very  foundations  have  recently  been 
powerfully  assaulted  by  the  adherents  of  a  totally  different 
view  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  human  family. 
How  the  phenomena  of  marriage  and  kinship  will  appear 
when  seen  in  a  new  light,  we  shall  next  try  to  discover. 

1  PrinUtive  Family^  1S2.  Other  objections  are  brought  forward  by  this  aUa 
writer.  **  It  has  been  snggested  that  the  motive  for  the  murder  of  female  infants  is 
the  fear  of  becoming  the  object  of  the  predatory  instincts  of  other  tribes ;  whence  we 
mnst  conclude  that  the  tribe  which  keeps  its  women  alive  Is  tolerably  strong;  those 
tribes  which  lack  women  cannot,  therefore,  obtain  them  by  violence  to  any  great 
extent.  It  also  seems  to  be  a  strange  thing  to  kill  the  female  infants  from  a  dread 
of  being  exposed  to  attack,  and  at  the  same  time  to  seek  to  increase  the  number  of 
women  by  carrying  them  off  by  violence  from  other  tribes.**— Jfrid.,  132. 

s  Spbmcbb,  op.  ctt,  1, 644. 

•  McLxNiTAM,  atudiet,  I,  78-80,  124,  142^,  147  ff.;  n,  67  fl.  Cy.  his  artlde  on 
''Exogamy  and  Endogamy,**  Fortnightly  Review^  XXI,  884  ff.,  where  he  seems  to 
waver  somewhat  in  his  conclusions  on  this  point. 


CHAPTER  III 

TEmORT  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  PAIRING  OR  MONOGAMOUS 

FAMILY 

[BiBLiooBAPHiCAL  NoTB  III.— The  theory  of  the  pairing  family  is 
not  so  much  the  result  of  a  reaction  against  the  theory  of  promiscuity 
as  it  is  a  consequence  of  the  perception  that  the  problems  of  society 
can  only  be  solved  by  appealing  to  the  laws  of  human  life  and  organic 
evolution.  Hence  Starcke*s  highly  original  Primitive  Family  (New 
York,  1889),  and  Westermarck*s  more  elaborate  and  very  able  treatise 
on  Human  Marriage  (London  and  New  York,  1891),  showing  the  influ- 
ence in  some  passages  of  Starcke*s  acute  reasoning,  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  epoch-making.  Important  also  are  Wake's  Marriage  and 
Kinship  (London,  1889)  and  Letoumeau*s  V^olution  du  mariage 
(Paris,  1888),  which  is  supplemented  by  his  Sociology  Based  upon 
Ethnology  (London,  1893).  These  writers  have  carried  farther  the  sug- 
gestions of  Darwin,  Descent  of  Man  and  Animals  and  Plants  under 
Domestication ;  and  Spencer,  Principles  of  Sociology  (New  York,  1879), 
who  had  already  thrown  doubt  upon  the  communistic  theory.  A  similar 
general  conclusion  is  reached  in  the  valuable  monograph  of  Kautsky, 
'^Entstehung  der  Ehe  und  Familie,**  in  Kosmos,  XII  (Stuttgart,  1882), 
whose  original  ''hetairism'*  is  but  ''defective  monogamy;*'  and 
Peschel's  Bcuies  of  Man  (London,  1889)  tends  in  the  same  direction. 
Hildebrand  likewise  rejects  the  communistic  theory  in  his  inaugural 
address  on  Dcu  Problem  einer  allgemeinen  Entwicklungsgeschichte  des 
Bechts  und  der  Sitte  (Qraz,  1894) ;  and  this  work  should  be  read  in  con- 
nection with  his  Becht  und  Sitte  avf  den  verschiedenen  wirthschaft- 
lichen  KtUturstufen  (Jena,  1896).  On  the  other  hand,  Kulischer,  in 
**  Die  geschlechtHche  Zuchtwahl  bei  den  Menschen  in  der  Urzeit,"  in 
ZFE^  VIII,  defends  original  communal  marriage  against  the  views  of 
Darwin.  Of  special  value,  likewise,  for  this  chapter  are  Grosse,  Die 
Formen  der  FamUie  (Freiburg  and  Leipzig,  1896) ;  which  is  favorably 
examined  by  Cunow,  '*  Die  Okonomischen  Grundlagen  der  Mutterherr- 
schaft,"  in  Neve  Zeit,  XVI ;  Keane,  Ethnology  (2d  ed.,  Cambridge,  1896) ; 
idem,  Man:  Past  and  Present  (Cambridge,  1899) ;  Frerichs,  Naturge- 
schichte  des  Menschen  (2d  ed.,  Norden,  1891) ;  Bagehot,  Physics  and 
Polities  (London,  1872) ;  as  are  also  the  works  of  Posada,  Crawley, 
Lang,  and  Hellwald  elsewhere  mentioned. 

For  the  family  among  the  lower  animals  in  addition  to  Letoumeau, 
Hellwald,  and  Westermarck,  consult  Brehm,  Tierleben  (Leipzig  and 
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Vienna,  1891) ;  his  Bird  Life  (London,  1874) ;  Herman  Mflller,  Am  Neste 
(Berlin,  1881) ;  Schftffle,  Bau  und  Leben  dea  sodalen  KOrpers  (Tabingen, 
1881) ;  Espinas,  De8  soMUs  animaUs  (2d  ed.,  1878) ;  Groos,  Die  Spiele 
der  Thiere  (Jena,  1896),  or  the  English  translation  (New  York,  1896} ; 
and  Wagner,  **Die  Kulturztlchtung  des  Menschen  g^egendber  der  Natur- 
ztlchtung  im  Tierreich,"  in  Kosmos^  1886, 1.  In  this  connection  read 
also  Houzeau,  tltudes  sur  les  faculUs  menixdes  des  animaiix  (Mons, 
1872) ;  Vignoli,  Ueber  das  Fundamentalgesetz  des  InteUigenz  im  Tier- 
reiche  (Leipzig,  1879) ;  and  Salt,  Animals'  Bights  (New  York,  1894). 

On  the  problems  of  sex  and  kinship  mentioned  in  the  text  see 
Geddes  and  Thompson,  Evolution  of  Sex  (New  York,  n.  d.) ;  Ellis,  Man 
and  Woman  (London,  1896) ;  Finck,  Primitive  Love  (New  York,  1899), 
vigorously  attacking  some  of  Westermarck*s  theories;  his  Romantic 
Love  and  Personal  Beauty  (London,  1887) ;  Duboc,  Psychologie  der 
Liebe  (Hannover,  1874) ;  Mantegazza,  Physiologie  der  Liebe  (30th  ed., 
Berlin,  1897) ;  Elebs,  Verhdltniss  des  m^nn.  und  weibl  Oeschlechts  in 
der  Natur  (Jena,  1894) ;  Schroeder,  Das  Becht  in  der  geschlechtL  Ord- 
nung  (Berlin,  1893);  Thomas,  **  Relations  of  Sex  to  Primitive  Social 
Control,"  and  his  '^  Difference  in  the  Metabolism  of  the  Sexes,"  both  in 
Xm.  Journal  of  Sociology^  III  (1898) ;  Sadler,  The  Law  of  Population 
(London,  1830);  Starkweather,  The  Law  of  Sex  (London,  1883); 
Hofacker  and  Notter,  Uber  die  Eigenschaften  ....  welche  sich  auf 
die  Nachkommen  vererben  (Tobingen,  1827) ;  Ploss,  Das  Weib  (Leip- 
zig, 1895) ;  also  his  Ueber  die  das  Oesehlechtsverhdltniss  der  Kinder 
bedingenden  Ursachen  (Berlin,  1859);  Schenk,  Einfluss  auf  das 
Oesehlechtsverhdltniss  (3d  ed.,  Magdeburg  and  Vienna,  1898);  the 
brilliant  monograph  of  Ddsing,  Die  Begvlierung  des  Oesehlechtsver- 
hdltnisses  (Jena,  1884) ;  Huth,  Marriage  of  Near  Kin  (2d  ed.,  1887) ; 
Lewkowitsch,  ''Die  Ehen  zwischen  Geschwisterkindem  and  Ihre 
Folgen,"  in  ZFE.,  YIU;  and  Mitchell,  "Blood-Relationship  in  Mar- 
riage,"  in  Mem.  of  London  Anfh.  Society,  1865,  II,  402  ff. 

Several  important  points  are  treated  in  Tylor's  Early  History  of 
Mankind  (New  York,  1878) ;  and  in  his  Method  of  Investigating  Insti- 
tutions. See  also  Kovalevsky,  Tableau  des  origines  et  de  Vivolution 
de  lafamiUe  (Stockholm,  1890) ;  Swinderen,  De  Polygynia  (Groningae, 
1795) ;  and  for  a  curiosity,  read  Premontval,  La  monogamie  (1751).  In 
general,  the  literature  cited  in  Bibliographical  Note  II  has  been  used, 
and  BO  need  not  here  be  described.] 

I.      THE   PBOBLEM   OF   PB0MI80UITY 

The  researches  of  several  recent  writers,  notably  those  of 
Starcke  and  Westermarck,  confirming  in  part  and  further 
developing  the  earlier  conclnsions  of  Darwin  and  Spencer, 
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have  established  a  probability  that  marriage  or  pairing 
between  one  man  and  one  woman,  though  the  union  be  often 
transitory  and  the  rule  frequently  violated,  is  the  typical 
form  of  sexual  union  from  the  infancy  of  the  human  race. 
The  problem  is  not  yet  fully  worked  out ;  but  if  in  the  end 
the  theory  of  original  promiscuity  must  be  abandoned,  and 
the  pairing  or  monogamous  family  accepted  as  the  primitive 
social  unit,  it  is  not  because  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  supe- 
riority of  man,  as  compared  with  other  animals,  but  because 
sexual  communism  as  a  primitive  and  general  phase  of  life 
appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  biological,  economic,  and 
psychological  laws  which  have  determined  the  general  course 
of  organic  evolution.  Strongly  supported  and  highly  prob- 
able as  is  the  pairing  or  monogamic  theory,  it  must  be 
clearly  understood  in  the  outset  that  it  is  still  only  a  theory 
and  has  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  demonstration.  It 
will  hardly  do,  however,  to  set  aside  the  researches  of  its 
adherents  as  being  superficial  and  devoid  of  real  scientific 
method ;  for  the  champions  of  the  opposite  doctrine  of  primi- 
tive communism  are  nothing  if  not  daring,  and  their  sweep- 
ing generalizations  often  rest  solely  on  comparatively  few 
"survivals"  of  alleged  conditions  which  are  absolutely  "pre- 
historic."* 

It  may  be  impossible  to  prove  that  there  ever  was  a  uni- 
form primitive  state.  '^So  long  as  we  are  within  the  sphere 
of  experience,"  says  Starcke,  "we  cannot  begin  by  assuming 
that  there  was  at  any  time  only  a  single  human  community. 
Experience  begins  with  a  plurality  of  communities,  and  the 
single  community  of  which  we  are  in  search  must  be  found 
on  the  indeterminate  boundary  between  man  and  animals."' 

1  Among  the  great  liTing  investigators  in  this  field  no  one,  perhaxM,  has  sinned 
more  frequently  in  making  haaardons  generalizations  than  Kohlbb,  who  is  partico- 
larly  harsh  in  his  criticism  of  Westermarck,  Curr,  and  other  adTersaries.  See,  for 
example,  his  Zur  Urge$chicMe  der  She,  2  fif.,  150  ff . 

s  Primitive  Family 1 7, 8. 
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Indeed,  it  eeems  certain  that  if  we  are  ever  to  understand 
the  character  of  the  earliest  forms  of  hnman  marriage  and 
the  human  family,  we  must  begin  by  studying  the  family 
and  marriage  as  they  exist  among  other  and  less  advanced 
members  of  the  animal  world.^  Biology,  declares  Letoumeau, 
is  the  starting-point  of  sociology.'  In  this  view  Starcke  co- 
incides. ^*We  have  no  reason  to  regard  the  social  life  of 
man  as  a  recent  form.  Not  only  do  the  same  psychical 
forces  which  influence  gregarious  man  also  influence  the 
gregarious  animal ;  probabiUty  also  leads  us  to  infer  that  the 
primitive  communities  of  mankind  are  derived  from  those  of 
animals.  Since  man  in. so  many  respects  only  goes  on  to 
develop  the  previous  achievements  of  animal  experience,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  he  made  use  of  the  social  experience 
of  animals  as  the  firm  foundation  of  his  higher  advance- 
ment.'^  Besides,  ''there  are  human  communities  which  are 
far  less  firmly  established  than  those  of  animals  ;'^  and  "it 
may  even  be  asserted  that  the  social  faculty  is  positive  in 
animals  and  negative  in  man,'^  for  man  is  ''less  subservient 
to  instinct. ''  *  "  If  we  want  to  find  out  the  origin  of  marriage,'^ 
says  Westermarck,  "we  have  to  strike  into  another  path,  the 
only  one  which  can  lead  to  the  truth,  but  a  path  which  is 
open  to  him  alone  who  regards  organic  nature  as  one  con- 
tinued chain,  the  last  and  most  perfect  link  of  which  is  man. 
For  we  can  no  more  stop  within  the  limits  of  our  own  species, 
when  trying  to  find  the  root  of  our  psychical  and  social 
life,  than  we  can  understand  the  physical  condition  of  the 
human  race  without  taking  into  consideration  that  of  the 
lower  animals.''^ 

iSee  LBTOUBinuu,  VivohtUon  du  mariaoe^  ehap.  ii,  on  "Le  macUco  ot  la 
fAinille  eh0s  las  animaux;'*  and  his  Soeioioffift  S27-80,  S80-^ 

^VivohMon  du  manage,  ohap.  i. 

sStabokb,  op,  eit,  8, 9. 

*  Human  Marriage,  9.   See  also  itid,,  ehap.  ill,  on  the  "  Antiqaity  of  Human 
Marriage." 
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Accordingly  three  principal  arguments  against  the  exist- 
ence at  any  time  of  a  general  state  of  promisotiity  have  been 
advanced: 

First  is  the  so-called  zoological  argument,  based  on  a 
comparison  of  the  sexual  habits  and  institutions  of  animals 
with  those  of  the  lowest  races  of  men.  In  the  outset  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  physical  differentiation  of  the 
sexes  is  itself  a  product  of  the  struggle  for  existence.  This 
important  fact  is  made  the  starting-point  of  the  argument  by 
which  Hellwald^  finds  the  elements  of  the  human  mother- 
group  and  of  mother-right  in  earlier  animal  experiences. 
Among  the  lowest  members  of  the  animal  kingdom  there  is 
no  individual  distinction  of  sex.  That  first  makes  its  appear- 
ance when  the  '^artistically  constructed  organism,  in  order 
to  sustain  itself  in  the  process  of  evolution,  is  called  upon  to 
perform  a  wider  series  of  functions.^'  Thus  ''when  an  ani- 
mal is  forced  to  greater  exertion,  when  it  must  work  in  order 
to  exist,  when  unresistingly  it  can  no  longer  suffer  the 
stream  of  events  to  press  upon  it,  but  withstands  it  and 
seeks  in  it  to  follow  its  own  course,  then  the  separation  of 
the  sexes  appears,  and,  indeed,  as  a  division  of  labor  created 
by  nature  for  the  purpose  of  developing  species.^^  With 
further  evolution,  male  and  female  characteristics  become 
more  pronounced,  in  response  to  the  special  functions  which 
each  sex  is  called  upon  to  perform.  The  same  process  con- 
tinues in  the  case  of  man.  To  see  in  him  anything  other 
than  the  "highest  and  foremost  representative  of  the  animal 
world,  one  must  be  drunk  with  metaphysical  nectar,  and 
nothing  is  better  fitted  than  comparative  physiology  to 
humble  one^s  pride  in  this  regard.^'  For  man's  entire 
physical  organization  is  "homologous  to  that  of  the  higher 
species  of  animals."  Accordingly,  the  lower  a  group  of 
men  stands  on  the  ladder  of  culture,  the  less  marked  is  the 

>  Die  menteh.  Families  4  ff. 
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"bodily  differentiation  of  the  sexes.''  Among  various  back- 
ward peoples  there  is  relatively  slight  difference  in  outward 
appearance  between  the  men  and  the  women.^  The  growth 
of  sexual  variation  in  physical  structure  keeps  pace  exactly 
with  progress  in  civilization.  This  progress  depends  mainly 
on  two  original  forces.  Of  these  "without  doubt  the 
mightiest  is  hunger,"  the  need  of  nourishment  For  every, 
where  on  earth  the  "first  thought  and  striving"  of  living 
beings  is  the  "stilling  of  hunger."  Next  to  the  struggle 
for  food,  the  sexual  and  pairing  impulse  is  the  most  potent 
factor  in  the  genesis  of  society.  The  former  influence,  it  is 
important  to  observe,  is  the  more  constant  and  the  more 
imperative.  The  latter  grows  and  becomes  more  acute  with 
increase  in  refinement  and  the  consequent  development  of 
the  nervous  system.'  It  follows  that  in  the  origin  of  social 
institutions  the  erotic  or  pairing  impulse,  however  impor- 
tant, is  a  less  cogent  genetic  force  than  the  economic  neces- 
sity of  a  food  supply. 

The  lives  of  the  lower  animals  reveal  a  great  variety  of 
sexual  relations.  The  lowest  form,  and  perhaps  the  most 
freqaent,  is  that  of  unlimited  promiscuity.*  Among  the 
invertebrates  the  preservation  of  the  young  is  left  almost 
wholly  to  chance.  The  duties  of  the  parents  are  limited 
mainly  to  the  functions  of  reproduction.     "In  the  lowest 

1  Amonir  the  aborigines  of  New  Britain,  according  to  Powsll,  Unter  den  Kan- 
fUbalen  von  Neubritannient  128;  and  among  the  Lacondou  Indiana  of  Central 
America,  according  to  Chabnat,  Lea  ancienna  viUe$  du  nouveau  monde^  999. 
"  Negro  women  of  nnmized  blood  seldom  have  Tolnptnons  figures,  and  in  anatomical 
structure  they  resemble  the  men  in  a  remarkable  waj,  so  that  seen  from  a  distance 
they  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  them.  The  same  is  true  for  a  whole  series 
of  low  races.**—  Heli^wald,  op,  cit.,  6. 

3  "  Bedenlcen  wir  die  yielen  Mittel,  die  gerade  die  Ciyilisation  hienni  bietet,  so 
dftrfte  dem  befremdenden  Urteile  nicht  mehr  an  widersprechen  sein,  dass  bei  wirk- 
lichen  NatarrOlkem  and  unter  normalen  sosialen  VerhAltnissen  der  erotische  Antrieb 
ein  beschrftnkterer  sei,  als  auf  hOheren  Stufen  der  CiTilisation."— Lippbbt,  Oetchichte 
der  Familte,  29, 80.  Among  the  highly  civilised  of  our  own  times  the  nerrous  system 
is  Tery  greatly  developed,  and  therewith  the  capacity  for  sexual  pleasure  is  propor- 
tionately increased;  see  Hsllwald,  op.  ctt.,  U  ft.,  128,  and  the  literature  there  cited. 

•ibid.,  22. 
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clafises  of  vertebrata,  parental  care  is  likewise  almost  unheard 
of."  It  ''rarely  happens  that  both  parents  jointly  take  care 
of  their  progeny."*  But  the  chelonia,  or  tortoise  group,  are 
''known  to  live  in  pairs;"  and  here  we  reach,  among  ani- 
mals, the  first  trace  of  the  family,  properly  so  called.  "The 
chelonia  form,  with  regard  to  their  domestic  habits,  a  transi- 
tion to  the  birds,  as  they  do  also  from  a  zoological  and,  par- 
ticularly, from  an  embryological  point  of  view."  Who  that 
has  experienced  the  keen  delight  afforded  by  watching  the 
domestic  habits  of  birds,  from  the  building  of  the  nest  to 
the  teaching  of  the  young  to  make  the  first  wavering  trial 
of  its  wings,  cannot  bear  witness  to  the  high  development 
of  marriage  and  the  family  among  them  ?  The  great  work 
of  Brehm  supplies  abundant  evidence  of  their  human-like 
social  life.'  "Parental  affection,"  summarizes  Westermarck, 
"has  reached  a  very  high  degree  of  development,  not  only 
on  the  mother's  side,  but  also  on  the  father's.  Male  and 
female  help  each  other  to  build  the  nest,  the  former  gen- 
erally bringing  the  materials,  the  latter  doing  the  work.  In 
fulfilling  the  numberless  duties  of  the  breeding  season  both 
birds  take  a  share.  Incubation  rests  principally  with  the 
mother,  but  the  father,  as  a  rule,  helps  his  companion,  taking 
her  place  when  she  wants  to  leave  the  nest  for  a  moment,  or 
providing  her  with  food  and  protecting  her  from  every 
danger.  Finally,  when  the  duties  of  the  breeding  season 
are  over,  and  the  result  desired  is  obtained,  a  period  with 
new  duties  commences.  During  the  first  few  days  after 
hatching,  most  birds  rarely  leave  their  young  for  long,  and 
then  only  to  procure  food  for  themselves  and  their  family. 
In  cases  of  great  danger,  both  parents  bravely  defend  their 
ofbpring.     As  soon  as  the  first  period  of  helplessness  is  over, 

1 WX8TBBMAB0K,  Op.  cit,  9  ff. 

sBbbhk,  Tierleben:  Allgemeine  Kunde  de$  TierreUh*  (10  toIs.,  Leipzig  and 
Vienna,  1801).  Vols.  IV-VI  are  devoted  to  birda.  See  also  his  Bird-IA/e  (London, 
1874). 
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and  the  young  have  grown  somewhat,  they  are  carefully 
taught  to  shift  for  themselves;  and  it  is  only  when  they  are 
perfectly  capable  of  so  doing  that  they  leave  the  nest  and 
the  parents/' '  The  bird  family  is  usually  monogamic,  and 
the  marriage  is  lasting.  Birds  are  generally  faithful  to  the 
marriage  vow;  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the  females.* 
''With  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  gallinaceous 
family,  when  pairing,'*  they  do  so  ''once  for  all  till  either 
one  or  the  other  dies.'  And  Dr.  Brehm  is  so  filled  with 
admiration  for  their  exemplary  family  life  that  he  enthusi- 
astically declares  that  'real  genuine  marriage  can  only  be 
found  among  the  birds.' "^ 

With  the  lower  mammals  the  union  of  the  sexes  is  gen- 
erally of  short  duration,  often  only  for  a  single  birth,  though 
in  several  species  the  parents  remain  together  even  after 

>  WiBTBBiiABOK,  op.  ott.,  11 ;  cf,  Bbbhm,  dp.  ctt,  IV,  19  ff.,  poifltm;  and  Hkrmaii 
MOllsb'b  ^m  2\refi0,  which  Brehm  has  osed. 

>  DABwnr,  ^fUmol*  amd  Plante  vin^ier  DomettieaUon^  n,  81,  speaks  of  pigeons  as 
beinir  **  tme  to  their  wedding^TOW."  On  polygyny  and  monogamy  among  ■ntmalff 
see  idem^  Detcettt  of  Man,  216  ff.  '*  Many  mammals  and  some  few  birds  are  polyg^ 
amons,  hat  with  animals  belonging  to  the  lower  classes  I  hare  found  no  evidence  of 
this  habit.  The  intellectoal  powers  of  snoh  animals  are,  perhaps,  not  snfBoient  to 
lead  them  to  telleet  and  guard  a  harem  of  females"  (216, 217).  Birds  sometimes 
lose  the  pairing  **  instinct "  under  domestication  (220).  Regarding  the  "  marital 
Tirtae  "  of  birds,  see  Hbllwaxj),  op,  eti.,  80. 

*"Abweiohend  von  anderen  Tieren  leben  die  meisten  VOgel  in  geschloesener 
Ehe  anf  Lebensaeit  ond  nar  wenlge  von  ihnen,  gleich  den  SAngotieren,  in  Vielweiberei 
Oder  riohtiger  Vielehigkeit,  da  eine  Vielweiberei  einxig  and  allein  bei  den  Stranssen 
stattniflnden  soheint.  Das  P&rchen,  welches  sich  einmal  Tcreinigte,  hAlt  wthrend 
des  ganaen  Lebens  treninnig  snsammen,  and  nar  aosnahmsweise  gesohiet  es,  dass 
einer  der  Gatten  die  Gesetse  einer  gesohlossenen  Ehe  missachtet.**  Bat  since  there 
are  more  males  than  females,  the  hnsband  often  has  to  fight  for  the  retention  of  his 
wif^,  thoagh  in  exceptional  cases  she  aids  him  in  repelling  the  aggressor.  The  wife 
is  sometimes  too  ready  to  follow  the  victor,  and  in  some  cases  the  widow  is  very 
easily  consoled.  "  VOgel,  deren  UAnnchen  getotet  warde,  waren  schon  eine  halbe 
Stande  spAter  wieder  verehelieht;  der  iweite  Gespons  worde  ebenfalls  ein  Opfer 
seiner  Feinde:  and  dieselben  Weibchen  nahmen  ohne  Bedenken  flags  einen  dritten 
Oatten  an.  Die  ICAnnchen  legen  gewOhnUch  viel  tief ere  Traoer  am  den  Verlost  ihrer 
Gattin  an  den  Tag,  wahrsoheinlieh  aber  nar  well  es  ihnen  nngleich  schwerer  wird 
als  den  Weibchen,  wieder  einen  Ehegenossen  an  erwerben.**—  Bbbhx,  ep.  city  IV, 
20, 21.  For  very  interesting  examples  of  marriage  and  the  family  among  birds,  see 
Hbllwau),  op.  eitt  26  ff..  88 ;  and  compare  Wuvdt,  Menachen  und  TMeneeU,  446  ff. ; 
and  Ebpxnab,  Dm  90cUU»  ammolec,  417  ff.,  488. 

^Bbshm,  BirdrJJft,  824;  Wbstsrmabok,  op,  eii,<,  11,  482,  502. 
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the  arrival  of  the  young.  But  among  the  higher  members 
examples  of  monogamic  marriage  are  not  infrequent,  such 
being  the  case  with  animals  of  prey.'  As  a  rule,  the  quad- 
rumana  live  in  pairs.  Gorillas,  however,  are  said  sometimes 
to  be  polygynous.  '^According  to  Dr.  Savage,  they  live  in 
bands,  and  all  his  informants  agree  in  the  assertion  that  but 
one  adult  male  is  seen  in  every  band." '  But  monogamy  is 
perhaps  most  common.  M.  du  Chaillu  declares  that  he 
found  ''almost  always  one  male  with  one  female,  though 
sometimes  the  old  male  wanders  companionless." '  "Die 
orang-utan  and  the  chimpanzee,  like  the  gorilla,  also  live  in 
families.*  Of  a  truth,  promiscuity  is  far  from  universal  in 
the  pre-human  stage. 

Yet  it  would  be  easy  to  overestimate  the  value  of  the 
argument  based  upon  the  sexual  relations  of  the  lower 
animals.  But  it  will  not  do  with  Kohler  and  Lippert  to 
set  it  aside  as  entirely  irrelevant.^  Upon  the  precedents 
afforded  by  ''anthropomorphic"  species  in  particular,  as 
Hellwald  justly  insists,  no  "slight  weight  should  be  placed ;'' 
for  these  are  "not  merely  the  highest  organized  animals, 
but  they  must  also  be  regarded  as  the  nearest  animal  rela- 
tives of  man."  *  Indeed,  the  transition  from  the  family  as 
it  exists  among  the  quadrumana  to  that  of  the  least- 
developed  races  of  man  is  not  abrupt,  although  the  lowest 
examples  of  mankind  yet  observed  are  advanced  beyond  the 
supposed  primitive  human  stage.     The  broad  characteristics 

1  HXLLWAX.D,  op.  eit,  25,  26. 

s  Detcription  of  Troglodiftet  OoriUa^  9  ff. ;  Wbbtbbxabok,  op,  dt.^  IS. 

t  Do  CHAiUiU,  Exploraiiona  and  AdventureB  in  Bqnaiorial  Africa,  848 ;  Wbbtbb- 
MABCK,  op,  eit,,  14.   Bnt  see  Hei«lwald,  op.  eit.,  28. 

4  Cf.  Dabwin,  Descent  ofMany  108, 217  ff.,  680, 561,  who  is  eantiooB  in  his  state- 
BBent  as  to  the  role  amonff  the  qaadrnmana.  Kautskt,  ''Batstehunff  der  Ehe  nnd 
Familie,"  Kotnum,  Xn,  188  ff.,  gives  some  interesting  illustrations  of  marriage  amoD«r 
animals ;  and  see  Ebfixab,  op,  cit,,  444  ff. ;  Atkinson,  Primai  Law,  219-25. 

i  KoHLBB,  Zur  Urguchichte  der  Eke,  6, 7 ;  Lippbbt,  KvUurffetehieJUe,  1, 72, 78. 
•Hellwald,  op,  eit,  28, 27. 
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of  the  one  are  the  characteristicB  of  the  other.  The  **rela- 
tions  of  the  sexes  are,  as  a  role,  of  a  more  or  less  durable 
character/'  There  is  conjugal  affection.  The  immediate 
care  of  the  children  belongs  to  the  mother.  '^Among 
mammals  as  well  as  birds/'  declares  Espinas,  ^^matemal 
love  is  the  comer-stone  of  the  family.*'  *  The  father  is  the 
protector  and  provider,  although  paternal  love  is  more 
slowly  developed.  Like  the  male  among  the  lower  animals, 
savage  or  barbarous  man  may  be  "rather  indifferent  to  the 
welfare  of  his  wife  and  children,  ....  but  the  simplest 
paternal  duties  are,  nevertheless,  universally  recognized.  If 
he  does  nothing  else,  the  father  builds  the  habitation,  and 
employs  himself  in  the  chase  and  in  war." ' 

But  the  argument  for  the  pre-human  origin  of  the  ele- 
ments of  marriage  and  the  family  does  not  rest  merely  upon 
precedents  of  sexual  habits.  It  is  based  rather  upon  the 
entire  experience  of  animals  in  the  hard  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. That  struggle,  as  Hellwald  suggests,  forced  upon 
them  primarily  the  problem  of  food-supply,  the  need  of  a 
sort  of  economic  co-operation,  more  lasting  in  its  results 
than  the  pairing  instinct.  It  is  the  entire  social,  mental, 
and  moral  product  of  animal  experience,  of  living  together, 
so  well  described  among  others  by  Espinas,  Sch&ffle,  Groos, 
and  Wundt,  which  man  in  some  measure  inherited  as  a  rich 
legacy  from  his  humbler  predecessor.'  Accordingly  Wester- 
marck  believes  that  marriage  was  probably  "transmitted  to 

1  Op,  cit,  444 ;  qf,  Hkli.wai«d,  op,  eit.,  4(M2. 

sWbstsbkabok,  op,  eit„  14-19.  Hzldbbsand,  Ueber  doB  Problem  einer  aUgo- 
meinen  EntwicklunotoeKhieMe^  28  ff.,  maintaiiiB  the  existence  of  monogamy  in  what 
he  holds  to  be  the  first  culture-stage,  that  of  the  chase.  A  similar  result  is  reached 
by  MucKB,  Horde  und  FanUlie,  89ff.,paMtm;  Kautskt,  op,  eit,^  190  fl.;  QBOesa,  Die 
Vofrmen  der  Familie,  as  abore  summarised. 

*  For  the  social  systems  among  animals,  eren  insects,  see  SchIfflb,  Bom  und 
Leben  dea  wcialen  KOrpera^  20  ff. ;  Wundt,  Mentehen  und  TieraeeUt  809  ff.,  447  ff.; 
Oboos,  Spiele  der  TtUere^  147  ff.,  162  ff.,  230  ff. ;  and  especially  Espinas,  op,  dt,^  207  ff., 
274  ff..  458  ff .,  543  ff .  Compare  Houzibau,  6tude  aur  leafcuiuUia  menlalea  dea  animaux ; 
and  the  other  authors  on  this  subject  cited  in  Bibliographical  Note  in. 
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man  from  some  ape-like  ancestor,  and  that  there  never  was 
a  time  when  it  did  not  occur  in  the  human  race.^^  ^  With 
Starcke,  and  in  harmony  with  the  yiew  of  Hellwald  already 
quoted,  he  holds  that  marriage  and  the  family  cannot  rest 
upon  the  sexual  impulse  alone.  This  is  too  transitory. 
Among  animals  it  is  obvious  that  '4t  cannot  be  the  sexual 
instinct  that  keeps  male  and  female  together  for  months 
and  years,*'  for  the  ''generative  power  is  restricted  to  a 
certain  season;"  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  among 
men  a  pairing  season  prevailed  in  ancient  times.  Thus  the 
''wild  Indians  of  California,  belonging  to  the  lowest  races 
on  earth,' '  are  said  to  "have  their  rutting  seasons  as  regu- 
larly as  have  the  deer,  the  elk,  the  antelope,  or  any  other 
animals."  *  According  to  Powers,  the  California  Eabinapek 
"are  extremely  sensual.  In  the  spring  when  the  wild  clover 
is  lush  and  full  of  blossoms  and  they  are  eating  it  to  a  satiety 
after  the  famine  of  winter,  they  become  amorous.  This  sea- 
son, therefore,  is  a  literal  Saint  Valentine's  Day  with  them, 
as  with  the  natural  beasts  and  birds  of  the  forest." '  The 
Tasmanians,  the  Australian  Watch-an-dies,  and  various  other 
peoples  appear  to  show  evidences  of  the  same  habit.^  Vignoli 
reaches  a  similar  conclusion.  "The  family  union  in  which 
man  origiually  finds  himself  is  not  an  essentially  human  but 
likewise  an  animal  fact,  since  that  mode  of  common  social 
life  is  foimd  with  the  greater  part  of  animals  and  always 

iQp.  eiLt  2D;  cf.  Kbanb,  EXhnc^<o|nl^  9t  takixiff  the  same  Tiew. 

tSoHOOLOSAVT,  /mlt<m  IVibet,  IV,  224. 

*  PowsBfl,  2W6et  itf  CaUfxtnda^  206.  Similar  eyidenoe  ia  famished  by  Corbasier : 
''For  two  years  in  snocession  I  obserfed  that  in  Aognat  and  September  the  women 
soUeited  the  attentions  of  the  men,  and  an  nnnsnal  nomber  of  oonplee  were  seen 
with  their  heads  hidden  in  a  blanket  caressing  eaeh  other.  The  majority  of  the 
children  were  bom  in  the  sprinfr^^—^'The  Apaohe-Yomas  and  Apaehe-MoJaTes,"  Am, 
Afdiqwixiaii^  VIII,  380. 

i  WB8TBBMABCK,  op.  ctt.,  20, 24-88,  oites  the  literature.  On  the  pairing  seasons 
amoofir  men  and  animals,  see  also  HsLiiWALD,  op,  ct(.,  127  ff. ;  Kulischhb,  in  ZFB,^ 
Vm,  148  if. ;  and  Mucks,  op.  ciL^  87  ff .  The  pairing  season  appears  to  be  the  result 
of  natural  seleotion,  a  deriee  of  nature  to  make  sure  that  the  young  shaU  be  bom  at 
a  time  moet  f aTorable  to  their  sustenance  and  surriYal. 
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among  the  higher.  It  is  the  necessity  of  rearing  the  yonng 
which  unites  the  parents  and  gives  them  a  common  life  for 
a  shorter  or  longer  period;  indeed  in  some  species  this 
marriage  of  love  and  care  continues  throughout  their  whole 
existence.  Hence  the  fact  of  family  sociality  is  not  an 
exclusive  product  of  humanity,  but  of  the  universal  laws  of 
the  whole  animal  life  upon  the  earth.  Let  it  not  be  asserted 
that  in  man  affection  between  the  sexes  and  toward  their 
offspring  ....  is  more  active,  more  intense,  and  more  last- 
ing; for  it  manifests  itself  with  equal  strength  and  sometime 
with  equal  duration  between  animals  and  toward  their  young. 
Thus  man  loves,  cohabits,  and  lives  socially  in  a  primitive 
family  community  only  because  he  is  an  animal  and  more- 
over  an  animal  higher  in  the  organic  series.  So  the  fact  of 
the  family  is  consummated  according  to  the  necessity  of 
cosmic  laws  governing  a  great  part  of  the  reproductive  and 
social  activity  of  the  animal  kingdom.^' ' 

According  to  Starcke,  ^'we  are  in  some  respects  disposed 
to  underestimate  the  great  influence  which  sexual  matters 
exert  on  all  the  concerns  of  social  life,  and  the  attempt  is 
sometimes  made  to  sever  it  from  moral  life,  as  a  matter  of 
which  we  are  constrained  to  admit  the  practical  existence, 
although,  from  the  ideal  point  of  view,  it  ought  not  to  be. 
On  the  other  hand,  its  influence  on  primitive  communities 
has  been  greatly  overrated.^*  The  sexual  instinct,  however 
powerful,  is  '*  devoid  of  the  conditions  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  leading  tendencies  in  which  man^s  struggle  for  exist- 
ence must  be  fought  out"  Hence  primitive  marriage  does 
not  rest  upon  the  tender  sentiment  which  we  call  love,'  but 
''as  hard  and  dry  as  private  life  itself,^'  it  has  its  ''origin  in 
the  most  concrete  and  prosaic  requirements."     The  "com- 

iViONOU,  UeberdM  Fundamenietloaeig  dm  InUXUgtnM  im  TMerreicAe:  trans- 
lated from  HBX<LWAiiD,  Die  meiucA.  FamiUe^  42. 

s  Compare  the  interesting  ohapter  of  Hbllwald,  "Kosb  nnd  Ldebe,*'  op.  eU^ 
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mon  household,"  he  continues,  'Hn  which  each  had  a  given 
work  to  do,  and  the  common  interest  of  obtaining  and  rear- 
ing children  were  the  foundations  upon  which  marriage  was 
originally  built."*  Therefore,  according  to  this  view,  mar- 
riage appears  to  be  a  kind  of  contractual  relation  from  the 
beginning.'  The  conclusions  of  Westermarck  on  this  point 
are  in  substantial  harmony  with  those  of  Starcke:  ''The  pro- 
longed union  of  the  sexes  is,  in  some  way  or  other,  connected 
with  parental  duties.  ....  The  tie  which  joins  male  and 
female  is  an  instinct  developed  through  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  natural  selection."  This  instinct  as  well  as  parental 
affection  are  ''thus  useful  mental  dispositions  which,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  acquired  through  the  survival  of  the 
fittest."  So  he  concludes  that  "it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  that  male  and  female  continue  to  live  together.  Mar- 
riage is  therefore  rooted  in  family,  rather  than  family  in 
marriage."'  Hence  it  is  that  among  many  peoples  "true 
conjugal  life  does  not  begin  before  a  child  is  bom;"  and 
there  are  other  races  who  "consider  that  the  birth  of  a  child 
out  of  wedlock  makes  it  obligatory  for  the  parents  to  marry."* 

1  Primitive  Family,  241, 242, 268,  and  the  whole  of  ehap.  vii,  of  the  second  dWiaion 
of  the  work,  in  which  he  gives  the  results  of  the  researches  comprised  in  the  precede 
htg  chapters.  Qf,  Dasoun,  MuUerrecht  und  Vaterrecht,  17, 18,  who  f  arors  Starcke*8 
▼iew  as  against  Hbllwai^d,  op,  ctt,  457;  also  Lzppbbt,  OeKhichte  der  Families  118, 
who  takes  a  similar  position. 

2  "  The  family  is  therefore  dlstingnJshed  from  the  family  group  and  the  clan  as 
a  group  of  kinsfolk  established  by  contract,  and  only  In  a  subsidiary  sense  by  the  tie 
of  blood  between  parents  and  children.**— Qp.  eti.,  IS.  With  Starcke's  Tiew  compare 
that  of  Posada,  who  uses  the  suggestive  word  aymbic&e  (eonviveneia)  to  express  the 
totality  of  influences  concerned  in  the  origin  of  society.  He  says:  "Bnsomme, 
d'aprto  tout  ce  qui  vlent  d*8tre  dit,  la  soci6t6  humaine  ne  pent  pas  8tre  considdrte 
eomme  ayant  eu  la  famiUe  pour  origine.  A  la  force  inttinetive  du  sang,  au  fait 
nftoessaire  et  primitif  de  l*union  sexuelle,  il  faut  ajouter  et  combiner  la  •ymfrtose, 
qui  tend  k  devenir  territoriale,  et  rfeulte  du  besoin  fondamental  de  la  conaenration : 
elle  implique  la  eoop6ration  uniTcrseUe  et  la  vie  de  relation,  d6termin6e  par  le 
plaisir,  par  la  sympathie,  par  la  n6cessit6  de  faire  face  auz  exigences  d*autres 
hommes;  elle  implique  aussi  la  cooperation  uniTerselle,  non  plus  de  mari  k  femme, 
ni  de  pdre  k  ills,  maia  d*homme  k  homme.'*— TA^orict  modemet,  99, 100, 96, 81  ff.,  pcutim* 

>  WsBTsauiABCK,  op.  ctt,  20-22. 

4/&uf.,  22  ff.,  819,  595.  On  these  customs,  often  taken  as  CTidences  of  former 
promiscuity,  compare  Lzfpbbt,  Oetchichte  der  Fcuniliey  8, 7;  and  the  examples  in 
XVB^  V,  868 ;  XI,  135, 188. 
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As  a  resnlt  of  the  first  argument,  then,  marriage  appears 
as  a  fundamental  institution,  whose  beginnings  are  anterior 
to  the  dawn  of  hnman  history.  Bnt  there  is  need  of  a  new 
definition,  one  broad  enough  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
science.  For  most  existing  definitions  are  of  a  ''merely 
juridical  or  ethical  nature,  comprehending  either  what  is 
required  to  make  the  union  legal,  or  what,  in  the  eye  of  an 
idealist,  the  union  ought  to  be.''  Hence  Westermarck 
defines  marriage,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  as  a  ''more 
or  less  durable  connection  between  male  and  female,  lasting 
beyond  the  mere  act  of  propagation  till  after  the  birth  of 
offspring;''  and  Starcke,  in  like  spirit,  declares  that  mar- 
riage in  the  widest  sense  is  "only  a  connection  between  man 
and  woman  which  is  of  more  than  momentary  duration,  and 
as  long  as  it  endures  they  seek  for  subsistence  in  common." ' 

The  second  or  physiological  argument  may  be  very  briefly 
stated.  It  rests  upon  the  evidence,  referred  to  by  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  that  promiscuous  intercourse  between  the  sexes  "tends 
nowadays  to  a  pathological  condition  very  unfavorable  to 
fecundity;  and  infecundity,  amid  perpetually  belligerent 
savages,  impUes  weakness  and  ultimate  destruction."'  Thus 
Dr.  Carpenter,  "who  visited  the  West  Indies  before  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  well  remembers  the  efforts  of  the 
planters  to  form  the  negroes  into  families,  as  the  promiscuity 
into  which  they  were  liable  to  fall  produced  infertility,  and 

1  Wbstrbmabok,  op.  ett,  19,  20;  Staboks,  cp.  eit,  IS.  Frxkdbiorb,  "FamiliaD- 
stnfen  ond  Eheformen,**  ZVR.^  X,  25S-60,  aooepts  Staroke*8  ooneeption  of  marriage, 
bnt  finds  his  definition  inadequate.  He  offers  the  following :  **  Eine  voa  der  Bechts- 
ordnung  anerkannte  and  priyilegirte  Vereinignng  gesehlechtsdifferenter  Personen, 
entweder  snr  Ffihnmff  eines  gemeinsamen  Hansstandes  nnd  anm  Gesohlechtsrerkehr, 
Oder  com  ansschliesslichen  Geschleehtsyerkehr."  QT.  Hbublkb,  Inatitutionen^  XL, 
271-76,  on  the  distinction  between  FanUUe  and  Sippe.  "  Die  Familie  des  Beohtes," 
he  says,  "ist  nicht  ein  Verband  yon  Blntsrerwandten  sondem  eine  Oemeinsohaft  der 
Haosgenossen;"  but  the  Bippe  {gen»)  is  based  on  blood-relationship  (271).  He 
oombats  the  yiew  of  Bosin,  Der  Begriff  der  Sehwertmoffen^  6  5.  Hellwald,  as  already 
seen,  prefers  the  term  "mother-gronp"  for  the  so^salled  primitiye  family;  and  does 
not  find  marriage  proper  until  the  stage  of  property  and  fall  **mother-right**  is 
reached ;  see  chap.  ii. 

>  Early  Law  and  0%utom,  204, 206;  c/.  also  Wuitksmasck,  op,  cit,,  115-17. 
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fertility  had  become  important  to  the  slave-owner  through 
the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade.^''  Again  '4t  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  prostitutes  very  seldom  have  children,  while, 
according  to  Dr.  Roubaud,  those  of  them  who  marry  young 
easily  become  mothers.^'*  Furthermore,  as  Westermarck 
urges,  ''in  a  community  where  all  the  women  equally 
belonged  to  all  the  men,  the  younger  and  prettier  ones 
would  of  course  be  most  sought  after,  aild  take  up  a  position 
somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  prostitutes  of  modem  society. ''* 
Nor  is  the  objection,  that  ''the  practice  of  polyandry  prevails 
among  several  peoples  without  any  evil  results  as  regards 
fecundity  being  heard  of,"  insuperable.  For  "polyandry 
scarcely  ever  implies  continued  promiscuous  intercourse  of 
many  men  with  one  woman;'*  and  where  it  exists  the  rela- 
tions of  the  woman  with  her  husbands  is  often  so  regulated 
as  to  make  the  union  practically  monogamous.^  In  this  con- 
nection also  should  be  considered  the  infertility  and  other 
evils  resulting  from  the  intermarriage  of  near  kindred.'  For 
in  a  state  of  promiscuity  such  unions  must  have  been  very 
frequent;  and  at  one  stage  of  social  development,  if  the 
theory  of  Morgan  were  to  be  accepted,  they  must  have  con- 
stituted the  general  rule. 

According  to  Westermarck,  the  strongest  objection  to 
ancient  promiscuity  "is  derived  from  the  psychical  nature 
of  man  and  other  animals.''*     The  third  or  psychological 

1  JESoriy  Iaxw  and  Outiiom^  204, 2QS,  note. 

tWBSTESMABCK,  ctp.  c«.,  USt  Mahtboazza,  DU  Hygiene  der  UebCt  405;  ef, 
MAm,  op.  ett,  204. 

*  Op.eit„llS, 

*  IMd.,  115-17.  Thus  In  Tibet  bat  one  of  the  hnabandfl  was  nsnally  at  home ;  and 
among  the  Todas  betiothalB  are  made  with  the  condition  that  each  of  the  hnabanda 
should  liTe  with  the  wife  a  month  hj  tarns :  t6ul.,  118. 

ft  See  the  elaborate  InTestication  of  Wbstbbmabox,  op.  eti.,  ohaps.  sdT,  zt, 
espeeiallj  S34  fl. 

*  Aid.,  117-S8, 405, 551.  With  this  xwssage  shoald  be  read  his  extremely  interest- 
ing chapters  on  the  "Coartship  of  Man,"  the  *' Means  of  Attraction,**  "Liberty  of 
Choice,** "Sezoal  Selection  among  Animals,** " Sexnal  Selection  of  Man;  Typical 
Beaaty,"  and  the  "  Law  of  Similarity.** 
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argument  therefore  alleges  the  universal  prevalence  of  sex- 
ual jealousy  among  the  races  of  men.'  Darwin  declares  that 
this  passion  is  found  among  all  male  quadrupeds  with  which 
he  is  acquainted ;  and  comes  to  the  conclusion,  therefore, 
that  ^^ooking  far  enough  back  in  the  stream  of  time,  and 
judging  from  the  social  habits  of  man  as  he  now  exists,  the 
most  probable  view  is  that  he  aboriginally  lived  in  small 
communities,  each  with  a  single  wife,  or  if  powerful  with 
several,  whom  he  jealously  guarded  against  all  other  men.^" 
That  jealousy  is  unknown  among  ''almost  all  uncivilized 
peoples^'  is,  indeed,  asserted  by  many  adherents  of  the  horde 
theory.*  But  a  mass  of  evidence  relating  to  savage  and  bar- 
barous races  in  all  parts  of  the  world  shows  that  such  asser- 
tions are  without  foundation.  In  many  tribes  the  suspected 
wife  is  exposed  to  the  vengeful  fury  of  the  jealous  husband. 
For  example,  among  the  California  Indians,  according  to 
Powers,  ''if  a  married  woman  is  seen  even  walking  in  the 
forest  with  another  man  than  her  husband  she  is  chastised 
by  him;^'  and  "a  repetition  of  the  offense  is  generally  pun- 
ished with  speedy  death.''*  So  "among  the  Creek  'it  was 
formerly  reckoned  adultery,  if  a  man  took  a  pitcher  of  water 
off  a  married  woman's  head  and  drank  of  it.' "  ^  Women,  we  are 
told,  are  held  in  little  esteem  among  the  Innuit  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador;  yet  "the  men  are  very  jealous,"  and  death  is 
often  the  penalty  for  adultery  on  the  part  of  either  spouse.* 

1  Finos,  PrindHve  Looe,  87  ff.,  critloiseB  Westermarok's  yiew,  presenting  a  mass 
of  facts  to  proTe  the  absence  of  tme  Jealousy  among  low  races. 

I  Descent  of  Man,  891 ;  ef,  Wbbtbrmabok,  111;  and  Kautskt,  IM  if.  On  Jealousy 
among  animals,  see  Hbllwald,  Die  menach,  FamiUe,  23, 87. 

s  Lx  Bon,  Vhomme  et  let  BociiU$,  n,  298 ;  Wbstbbiiabck,  op,  eit,  117 ;  </.  Ozbaitd- 
Teulon,  Origina  du  maruige,  71. 
4  2Va)«s  o/ Coi^onita,  412. 

bAdaib,  Hittory  of  the  American  JiMitam,  148;  Wbstibmabok,  cp.  cit.,  119. 
Of.  Klbm M,  KuUurgeachichte,  n,  80,  who  finds  CTidenoe  in  both  Americas  of  male 
Jealousy  among  the  natires. 

•  "Although  the  men  are  Tcry  Jealous  of  the  fayors  of  their  wires,  and  inconti- 
nence on  the  part  of  the  latter  is  certain  to  be  more  or  less  seyerely  punished,  the 
male  offender,  if  notoriously  persistent  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  forbidden  fayors,  is 
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Magalhaes,  who  visited  "more  than  a  hundred  villages** 
among  "thirty  tribes**  of  Brazilian  natives,  some  of  them 
"already  half  civilized  and  others  still  entirely  free  from 
any  participation  in  onr  institutions,  ideas,  and  pre-conceived 
notions,"  records  as  a  result  of  his  observations  that  "there 
exists  in  the  Indian  family  all  grades  from  institutions  strict 
to  a  degree  exceeding  anything  history  tells  us  about  down 

to  the  community  of  women Thus  I   know  tribes 

where  there  is  no  marriage,  and  I  know  others  in  which  a 
woman  committing  adultery  is  punished  by  being  burned.**^ 
Moreover,  he  emphatically  warns  us  that  he  is  speaking  here 
of  the  "uncatechised*'  native,  not  yet  demoralized  by  mis- 
sionary influence.'  According  to  DobrizhoiBFer,  the  Abipones 
of  Paraguay  are  conspicuous  for  "conjugal  fidelity;**  and 
they  are  very  jealous,  taking  swift  vengeance  when  infidelity 
is  suspected.'  Souza,  who  "lived  in  Brazil,  in  what  is  now 
the  state  of  Bahia,  from  1570  to  1587,**'  says  that  ''there 
are  always  jealousies  among**  the  wives  of  the  polygamous 

usually  killed  bj  the  injured  loTer  or  husband."  Separations  are  often  caused  by 
jealonsy.— TVBNBB,  ''Ethnology  of  the  Ungava  District,"  XI,  Rep.  Bureau  of  Bth,^ 
178,  188,  189.  or.  Kkaubb,  JHt  TlifOnt  IndLia-MXy  221,  who  says  the  ''betrayer  of  a 
woman,  if  he  escapes  the  dagger  of  the  offended  husband,  must  pay  for  his  offense 
with  presents.  If,  however,  he  is  a  relative,  he  takes  the  tiosition  of  a  subordinate 
husband  (JVisbenmann)  and  must  help  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  woman." 

1  JobH  VmBA  DS  MAaAJLHXBS,  "Familia  e  religiao  Selvagem,"  in  his  "Snsais 
de  Anthroi»ologia,  Begiao  e  Ba^as  Selvagens,"  published  in  Reoitia  TrimenMoX  do 
InstUuto  ....  do^BroHl,  XXXVI,  106  ff.  The  passages  quoted  here  and  elae- 
where  from  Magalhaes  are  given  in  the  translation  made  for  the  author  by  Professor 
J.  C.  Branner.  The  reports  of  Mabtxus,  Bthnogrc^hie,  1, 112, 115, 116, 119, 120;  idem, 
ReehUzugtande,  59, 6S,  64, 66-68,  seem  to  confirm  that  of  Magalhaes. 

s"  I  refer,"  he  says,  "  to  the  uncateehised  Indian,  for  the  catechised  one  is,  as  a 
rule,  a  degraded  being.  Whether  the  system  of  catechising  is  bad,  or  whether  in  the 
efforts  directed  especially  toward  making  a  religious  man,  the  development  of  the 
eminently  social  ideas  of  free  labor  is  forgotten,  or  whether  it  is  something  else,  the 
fact  is  this:  the  catechised  Indian  is  a  degraded  man,  without  original  customs, 
indifferent  to  everything  and  consequently  to  his  wife  and  almost  to  his  family." 

>"  Of  the  Weddings  and  Marriages  of  the  Abipones,"  in  his  Account  of  the  AH- 
pona,  n,  213.  Dobrishoffer  was  eight  years  among  this  people  during  his  stay  in 
South  America,  1749-67. 

4 1  am  indebted  to  Professor  J.  C.  Bmmer  for  a  translation  of  the  passages  here 
and  elsewhere  quoted  from  Sousa  and  Anchieta,  as  also  for  the  dates. 
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Tupinambte,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  first  wife,  because 
nsually  she  is  ''older  than  the  others  and  less  gentle.''^  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Jesuit  Anchieta,  who  was  in  the  same 
country  ''from  1553  until  his  death  in  1697,"  declares  that 
women  frequently  abandon  their  consorts  to  take  other  men 
"without  any  feeling  upon  the  part  of  the  husbands;  and  I 
never  saw  and  never  heard  of  any  Indian  killing  any  of  his 
wives  on  account  of  any  feeling  about  adultery;"  but  his 
narrative  reveals  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
sexual  jealousies.' 

In  fact,  among  primitive  peoples,  as  suggested  by  the 
preceding  examples,  death  or  other  severe  punishment  is 
often  the  penalty  for  adultery.  It  is  so  in  Polynesia, 
although  the  faxdt  of  the  man  is  usually  "condoned;"'  as 
also  in  Micronesia,  where  the  husband  does  not  escape  so 
easily/  Extraordinary  precautions  are  sometimes  taken  to 
prevent  marriage  with  an  impure  bride.  Frequently  the 
husband  requires  that  the  "woman  he  chooses  for  his  wife 
shall  belong  to  him,  not  during  his  life-time  only,  but  after 
his  death."    Hence  the  widespread  practice  of  sacrificing  the 

1  SoDZA,  "ehap.  olii,  whieh  treats  of  the  manner  of  marriages  of  the  Tapinam- 
bas,"  in  his  "  Tratado  deecriptivo  do  BrasU  em  1S87,"  BevUta  IntL  HUL,  XIV,  811  ff. 

9  Joad  D'AwoHXBTA,  "  Informaoao  doe  Casamentoe  doe  Indioe  do  Bnudl,"  Beoitta 
TrimenmU  de  HitL  e  Oeog.^  YJU,  254-82.  "At  moet,"  he  oontinnee,  *'  they  beat  the  one 
gnilty  of  adnltery  if  they  ean,  and  he  bears  it  patiently,  knowing  what  he  has  done, 
except  in  case  he  is  some  great  chief,  and  the  woman  has  no  father  or  strong  brothers 
of  whom  he  is  afraid."  Then  the  author  relates  how  a  "  great  chief,*'  Ambirem, 
omelly  pnt  a  wifb  to  death  for  adultery ;  but  this  act  and  others  of  the  same  sort  he 
ascribes  to  the  influence  of  the  French,  whom  the  good  prieet  evidently  does  not  like. 

iAybbt,  "Baces  of  the  Indo-Paoific  Oceans,**  ^m.  Antiquarian^  VI,  886.  The 
death  penalty  also  appears  in  New  Zealand :  BusDnr,  1, 21. 

^Waitz,  AtUhropoiogie,  V,  106,  107.  "When  the  wife  has  broken  the  marriage 
TOW,  the  husband  may  put  her  away,  returning  her  property;  but  when  the  man  is 
gnilty  of  this  crime,  or  has  even  made  himself  suspected  of  it,  Us  fate  is  worse ;  for 
then  all  the  women  of  the  neighborhood  troop  together  and  fall  upon  the  offender 
with  his  possessions,  who  is  lucky  if  he  gets  off  with  a  whole  skin.  Bis  landed 
property,  his  house,  and  eTerythin^  he  has  are  completely  destroyed.  If  the  husband 
does  not  bear  himself  humbly  or  friendly  enough  towards  his  wife,  or  if  otherwise 
she  is  no  longer  pleased  with  him,  she  abandons  him  and  goes  to  her  parents,  who 
then  undertake  the  same  work  of  destruction.  Therefore  many  men  are  not  willing 
to  marry,  and  they  live  with  paid  women.** 
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wife  at  the  death  of  the  hnsband;  and  the  freqnent  reetraint 
upon  the  remarriage  of  widows  is  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.' 

As  a  final  result  of  his  minute  examination,  Westermarck 
concludes  that  there  is  ''not  a  shred  of  genuine  evidence  for 
the  notion  that  promiscuity  ever  formed  a  general  stage  in 
the  social  history  of  mankind."  The  hypothesis,  he  declares, 
is  ''essentially  unscientific."  How,  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
can  the  series  of  phenomena  adduced  by  McLennan  and 
others  to  support  that  hypothesis  be  otherwise  explained? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  believed,  the  direct  evidence  as  to 
the  existence  of  races  living  promiscuously  in  ancient  and 
modem  times  will  not  stand  the  test  of  criticism.*  Often 
the  statements  of  writers  and  travelers  prove  on  examination 
to  be  erroneous.  Thus,  for  instance,  Sir  Edward  Belcher's 
assertion,  that  among  the  Andaman  Islanders  "the  custom 
is  for  the  man  and  woman  to  remain  together  until  the  child 
is  weaned,  when  they  separate,  and  each  seeks  a  new 
partner,"'  has  been  "disproved  by  Mr.  Man,  who,  after  a 
very  careful  investigation  of  this  people,  says  not  only  that 
they  are  strictly  monogamous,  but  that  divorce  is  unknown, 
and  conjugal  fidelity  till  death  not  the  exception  but  the  rule 
among  them."^  Sometimes  the  "facts  adduced  are  not 
really  instances  of  promiscuity."  This  appears  to  be  true, 
as  already  seen,  of  the  alleged  Australian  group-marriages. 
So  also  the  "communism"  practiced  among  the  Cahyap66, 

1  For  exampleg  of  all  these  customs  read  Wbstbrmabck,  op.  eit,  124  ff.  On  the 
saeriiloe  of  widows  in  India  and  elsewhere,  explained  nsnally  as  an  eyidenee  of 
ptUria  potetUu  under  influence  of  ancestor-worship,  consnlt  Zzmmkb,  Altinditcha 
Leben^  S28  ff. ;  Kohlsb,  **  Indisches  Ehe-  und  Familienrecht,"  ZVR.,  HE,  376  ff. ; 
LnousKSAU,  L^ivotutUm  d«  mariage^  chap,  xr;  Wakb,  Marriaoe  and  KinBhip^ 
497  ff.;  HxLiiWALD,  Die  menach.  FanUlie,  47S-W  (India),  881  (China). 

'For  general  criticism  of  the  hypothesis  of  promiscnity  compare  with  Wkstbs- 
MASCK,  op.  cftt,  chaps.  It-tI,  51-188;  Wakb,  op.  eit.,  14-58;  Lstoukiobau,  cp,  ctt.,  46ff.« 
Stasckb,  op.  cii„  121  ff.,  241  ff.,  pa$tim;  Spencbs,  Principlea  of  Socioloffy,  I,  661-71, 
641  ff.,  pamim;  Qbosbb,  Die  Formen  der  Familie,  41  ff. 

sWbbtbbmabcx,  op.  dt.,  52,58;  Bblchbb,  ''Notes  on  the  Andaman  Islands," 
Trana.  Fth.  Soc,,  N.  S.,  Y,  45. 

*  Journal  Anth.  Jiift.,  XII,  185;  Wbbtbbilukck,  op.  ctt.,  57. 
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*'who  seem  to  be  the  most  numerouB  tribe  of  the  central 
plateaux  of  Brazil/'  turns  ont  on  examination  to  be  some- 
thing very  different  from  promiscuity,  resembling  more  the 
'^  temporary '^  marriages  already  mentioned,  though  com- 
bined with  polygyny.  "The  communism  of  wives  among 
them/'  says  Magalhaes/  ^'is  as  follows:  The  woman  as  soon 
as  she  reaches  the  age  at  which  she  is  permitted  to  have 
relations  with  a  man,  conceives  by  the  one  who  pleases  her. 
During  the  period  of  gestation  and  nursing  she  is  maintained 
by  the  father  of  the  child,  who  may  have  others  in  similar 
charge  and  these  others  during  similar  periods  live  in  the 
same  cabin.  As  soon  as  the  woman  begins  to  work  she  is 
free  to  conceive  by  the  same  man  or  she  may  procure 
another,  the  charge  of  supporting  the  earlier  offspring  pass- 
ing to  the  latter."'  This  institution,  it  is  clear,  involves 
considerable  social  regulation.  Indeed  we  are  particularly 
warned  that  "by  communism  of  women  is  not  to  be  xmder- 

stood  anything  like  prostitution This  distinction  is 

the  more  important  for  the  proper  comprehension  of  the 
savage  family,  since  it  is  certain  that  in  those  same  tribes 
where  this  communism  exists,  prostitutes  are  held  in  great 
displeasure."  The  custom  "is  a  mode  of  family  existence 
that  they  judge  best  according  to  their  ideas  and  means  of 
living."  With  it  MagalhSes  contrasts  the  ^^exclusiveness" 
of  the  neighboring  Guatos  of  the  river  Plate,  in  "Brazilian 
Paraguay,"  who  are  not  monogamous,  each  man  having 
"one,  two,  or  three  wives  according  to  his  ability  in  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  the  gathering  of  the  different  fruits 
which  make  up  the  base  of  their  food."  The  women  are 
exceedingly  modest  "If  a  Guato  woman  brought  us  a  fish, 
some  game,  wild  fruit,"  or  in  any  way  sought  "something 
of  ours  that  she  wanted,  she  did  it  always  with  her  eyes 

1  MaoalhIbs,  op.  eit,,  106  ff. 

s  Compare  the  somewhat  analogous  **commnniBm"  of  the  Sia:  STBTBHBair, 
"The  Sia,"  XI,  Btp.  qf  Bureau  qf  EUl,  19-86. 
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fixed  on  the  ground  or  turned  toward  her  hnsband.'*  The 
related  Chambiote  of  the  Amazon  valley  are  even  more 
severe.  Among  them  women  are  burned  for  adultery;  and 
in  their  ^'widows'  men"  they  have  a  curious  device  for  the 
preservation  of  domestic  peace.'  All  these  tribes  ''guard 
with  great  caution  against,  and  some  even  punish  with 
death,  the  union  of  the  two  sexes  before  the  complete 
puberty  of  the  woman*  ....  Friar  Francisco  assured  me 
that  the  virginity  of  the  man  was  strictly  maintained  until 
the  epoch  of  his  marriage,  and  this  was  not  allowed  before 
he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  without  even  this  being  the 
ordinary  thing:  marriage  is  commonly  after  thirty.'^  As  a 
principal  reason  for  this  usage  are  assigned  the  "force  and 
energy  of  the  offspring."  * 

Savage  tribes  are  often  extremely  licentious;  but  it  is 
significant  that  the  most  immoral  are  not  always  lowest  in 
the  scale  of  development.  Besides,  it  is  well  known  that 
''contact  with  a  higher  culture,  or  more  properly,  the  dregs 
of  it,  is  pernicious  to  the  morality  of  peoples  living  in  a 
more  or  less  primitive  condition." '  Nor  can  promiscuity  as 
a  general  social  stage  be  assumed  from  the  existence  of  some 
tribes  whose  sexual  relations  are  but  slightly  restrained, 
since,  as  just  seen,  there  are  others,  not  otherwise  more 
advanced,  remarkable  for  the  chastity  of  the  wedded  as  well 
as  the  unwedded  life.^ 

The  indirect  evidence  of  a  former  stage  of  unrestricted 

1  There  are  in  the  Tillaffes  *^men  destined  to  be  tdri  viduarum.  These  indi- 
▼idiials  have  no  other  dnty;  they  are  supported  bj  the  tribe  and  do  not,  like  the 
others,  engaso  in  the  ezeroises  of  long  trips  which  they  all  make  annually,  each  in 
his  tnm.**  This  indolffenoe  was  justified  on  the  ground  that  "the  peace  which  the 
families  enjoyed,  and  which  they  would  not  enjoy  without  these  IndiTiduals,  or 
rather  without  this  institution,  compensated  largely  for  the  work  that  fell  upon 
the  others  in  supporting  them/'— MaoaIihXbs,  Ioc.  cit. 

sMaoalhabs,  Ioc.  cit. 

tWBBTBBMABCK,  Op.  cftt,  06  ff.,  where  examples  are  given.  See  the  quotation 
from  Ma^alhaes  abore. 

«/Md.,6iff. 
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sexual  relations,  based  on  the  existence  of  certain  customs 
assumed  to  be  its  survival,  particularly  female  kinship, 
exogamy,  and  polyandry,  turns  out  on  examination  to  be  even 
less  convincing  than  that  obtained  from  direct  observation. 
Primitive  man  is  usually  influenced  by  extremely  simple 
motives;  and  the  great  fault  of  speculation  has  been  the 
assignment  of  remote  and  complex  causes  for  phenomena 
which  are  often  capable  of  easier  explanation.  '^The  most 
important  features  of  the  life  of  a  community,^'  Starcke 
observes,  "are  due  to  forces  at  once  simple  and  universal.'^  ^ 

II.      THB   PBOBLBM   OF   MOTHEB-BIGHT 

Such  is  the  case  with  attempts  to  account  for  kinship  in 
the  female  line.  McLennan  tkinks  it  "inconceivable''  that 
it  can  be  due  to  any  cause  other  than  uncertainty  of  father- 
hood; and  he  holds  therefore  that  it  must  have  preceded 
the  paternal  system.'     Careful  research,  however,  has  shown 

I  Primitive  Family ^  9;  <Md.,  80.  Staboks  ia  oonspionons  for  tho  simple  oaosM 
which  he  assigns  for  the  Tsrions  phenomena  oonneoted  with  marriage  and  the 
familj.    See  examples,  op,  eit,^  43, 49, 50, 108. 

*8tudiett  I,  n,  8S-146;  Pairiarehal  Theory,  chap.  ziiL  In  general,  on  kinship 
in  the  female  line,  compare  Hbllwald,  Die  menoch.  Familte,  124,  IBOfl.,  299, 456^; 
LiPPBXT,  Die  Oetchichie  der  Familie,  4  ff.,  8  ft, ;  KuUuroetehiehie,  II,  90  if.,  postim; 
Daboun,  Muiterrecht  und  Raubehe,  1  ff.,  IS,  17 ;  MvUerreeht  und  FaterrecM,  1  ff., 
43 ff.;  GzxAUD-TBULOir,  Ort^fiet,  ISl  ff.;  Post,  OeftsJUecMsp., 88  ff.,  94  ff.;  FamiUei^ 
reehtt  7  ff . ;  Ureprung,  37  ff . ;  Af^dnge,  10  ff . ;  Afrikanieche  JuriMprudenM,  1, 13  ff . ; 
KoHLBB,  Zur  Urgeachiehte  der  She,  53  ff. ;  Koyai^byskt,  Tableau,  7  ff. ;  TriiOB,  On  a 
Method,  2SZ  ff.;  Wzlxbn,  Dot  Matriarchat,  8  ff.;  Smith,  KinOUp  and  Martiagey 
131  ff.,  151  ff.;  LXTBBOCK,  Oriffin  of  CimluiaUon,  149  ff.;  MoBaAN,  AneieiU  Society, 
63  ff.,  153-83, 344  ff.  All  the  foregoing  writers  sustain  in  the  main  McLennan's  and 
Baohofen*s  principal  assumptions.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  rejected  or  criticised 
by  Spbncsb,  Prindpln  of  Sociology,  1, 066  ff. ;  Waxb,  Marriage  and  Kinthip,  chaps, 
▼iii,  ix,  z ;  BsbkhOft,  in  ZVB„  Vm,  4  ff. ;  Maznb,  Early  Law  and  CSutom,  chap.  Tii ; 
Fbzxdkicbs,  in  £VB.,  VHI,  370-88 ;  X,  180  ff. ;  Sohubmah,  Ethical  Import  of  Darvin- 
ism,  228;  Stabokb,  Primitive  Family,  1-120;  Wbbtebmabck,  Human  Marriage,  96- 
113.  HXLDBBBAMD,  Ucber  doM  Problem,  28-31,  holds  that  the  earlier  mother-right  gave 
place  to  the  paternal  system  under  influence  of  property.  See  also  LsTonRNBAU, 
VH)ol\Uion,  424, 377  ff .,  who  belieTCS  that  the  maternal  system  is  more  archaic,  but  does 
not  imply  promiscuity;  Muokb,  Horde  undFamtUe,  114ff.,p€isttm,'  and  Kautskt, 
EnUtehung  der  Ehe,  256  ff.,  338  ff.,  who  holds  that  the  systems  were  independently 
dcTeloped;  Gbosbb,  Die  Formen  der  FamiUe,  48  ff.,  61,  who  belicTes  it  possible  that 
the  two  systems  may  have  been  worked  out  side  by  side  and  that  they  are  not  neoes- 
larily  suooessiTC  phases  of  dcTclopment. 
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that  these  assumptions  are  far  from  axiomatic.  In  the  first 
place,  the  acute  criticism  of  Friedrichs  is  deserving  of 
special  attention.  Among  a  number  of  low  races  where 
relationship  with  the  begetter  is  not  recognized  he  finds  that 
certainty  of  fatherhood  through  securing  the  fidelity  of  the 
wife  nevertheless  exists.  The  number  is  small,  but  a  single 
certain  example,  he  insists,  is  sufficient  to  refute  McLennan^s 
hypothesis.  Such  an  example  is  provided  by  Semper'  in 
the  case  of  the  people  of  the  Palau  Islands;  and  it  is  all  the 
more  convincing  because  here  it  is  only  the  wife  who  is 
prohibited  from  general  sexual  intercourse,  while  young 
girls  may  give  free  play  to  their  desires,  and  in  a  measure 
this  is  not  merely  suffered,  but  even  enjoined  by  social 
custom.'  Indeed,  savages  know  well  how  to  secure  chastity 
on  the  part  of  their  women  by  such  "naive  arts^*  as  infibu- 
lation,  so  realistically  described  by  Ploes  in  his  well-known 
book  on  woman.' 

While  not  denying  that  uncertainty  of  fatherhood  may 
have  been  influential  in  some  cases,  Spencer  argues  that 
without  this  assumption  it  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  child 
shoxdd  be  named  from  the  mother  with  whom  it  spends  its 
early  life;  and  where  exogamy  prevails  the  custom  would 
become  a  convenient  rule  for  determining  who  are  marriage- 
able women  within  the  group;  for  the  "requirement  that  a 
wife  shall  be  taken  from  a  foreign  tribe  readily  becomes 
confounded  with  the  requirement  that  a  wife  shall  be  of 
foreign  blood."  * 

Westermarck  seeks  a  simple  explanation  of  female  kin- 
ship in  the  necessary  relations  of  a  child  with  its  mother. 
'^  Especially  among  savages,  the  tie  between  a  mother  and  a 

1  Palavifudn  (187S),  820,  U9,  m ;  Eohlxb,  in  ZVB.,  VI,  S27. 

9  FsnEDBiCBS,  "Ueber  den  Urspmncr  des  Matriarohats/*  ZVR.^  VIII,  374,  S75. 

*Das  WHb,  I,  172  ff.,  179  ff.  See  also  his  Da§  Kind^  I,  383  ff.;  and  oomi>are 
PUBDBXCHS,  op.  eiLt  375, 376;  Hkllwald,  op.  ctt.,  343. 

^Prineiplet  of  Sociology^  1, 065,  666. 
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child  is  mnch  stronger  than  that  which  binds  a  child  to  the 
father.  Not  only  has  she  given  birth  to  it,  bat  she  has  also 
for  years  been  seen  carrying  it  about  at  her  breast.  More- 
over, in  cases  of  separation,  occurring  frequently  at  lower 
stages  of  civilization,  the  infant  children  always  follow  the 
mother,  and  so,  very  often,  do  the  children  more  advanced 
in  years."  *  Polygyny  has  doubtless  favored  the  choice  of 
the  female  line  of  descent;'  and  the  odd  custom  of  the 
couvade,  found  here  and  there  among  rude  peoples,  instead 
of  being  a  mark  of  transition  to  the  paternal  system,  only 
implies  some  connection  or  ''some  idea  of  relationship'^ 
between  father  and  child;'  and  accordingly  simpler  and 
more  probable  reasons  for  its  origin  have  been  assigned.^ 

1  WssTBBiCABOS,  op.  c«.,  107-13;  e/.  Lubbock,  Origin  qf  dviliKoHon,  119  ff. 

s  Wbstebmabok,  op.  eit.,  lOB;  Staxckb,  op,  ctf.,  21, 28, 85, 98, 40, 41, 09  n.  i,  citing 
WZNTBBBOTTOM ,  An  Account  of  the  Native  AfricanB  in  the  Neighborhood  of  Sierra 
Leone.    Cf.^  however,  DABOUif ,  Mutterreeht  und  Vaterrecht^  59  ff. 

<  Wbbtbbkabcs,  op.  cit„  100, 107, 17. 

^IntheoonTadeihe  father  oconpies  the  erroneously  so-oaUed  lying-in  bed;  is 
nnrsed  and  otherwise  cared  for  as  if  he  were  the  mother :  while  he  rigidly  fasts  or 
abstains  from  oertain  kinds  of  food.  OiBAni>-TEUi>ON,  Originei  du  mariage^lS&i 
Baohofen,  Mutterrecht,  17,256,  419;  Lxtoubnbau,  X^'^oolwtum  du  mariage,  394-^; 
BsbithOft,  in  ZVB,^  IX,  417;  and  Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilization^  14  ff.,  159,  regard 
the  oonyade  as  a  mark  of  transition.  Such,  In  effect,  is  also  the  yiew  of  Lippbbt, 
Kulturgetehiehte^  II,  812;  OetchicMe  der  FamUie,  218  ff.,  who  belicTes  the  custom  is 
a  form  of  redemption-sacrifice  rendered  by  the  father  instead  of  the  actual  sacri- 
fice of  the  first-bom  child,  a  sacrifice  exacted  in  the  stage  of  earlier  mother-ri^ht. 
Hbllwald,  Die  menteh.  FamUie^  861  ff.,  accepts  the  theory  of  Lippert.  On  the 
other  hand,  TtiiOB,  Early  History  of  Mankind^  chap,  z,  297  ff. ;  Stabckb,  Primitive 
Family,  61, 52, 288,  284;  and  Daboun,  Mutterrecht  und  Vaterrecht,  18-26,  hold  that  it 
takes  its  rise  in  a  supposed  physical  connection  betweeen  father  and  child,  and 
therefore  that  it  exists  for  the  welfare  of  the  child  alone.  Lubbock,  op.  ci<.,  14  ff., 
emphasises  this  fact,  while  regarding  the  practice  as  an  eyidence  of  transition. 
Ttlob,  however,  in  his  Method  of  Investigating  InMtUutione,  254-66,  accepts  the  view 
of  Bachofen  and  Oiraud-Teulon,  relegating  the  explanation  first  assigned  by  him  to 
a  secondary  place.  Both,  **  On  the  Significance  of  the  Couvade,"  Jour.  Anth.  Imt., 
XXn,  204-44,  holds  the  custom  to  be  a  form  of  magic  or  witchcraft,  resting  on  the 
belief  in  a  physical  connection  between  the  father  and  child,  and  so  implying  power 
over  the  child.  According  to  CBAWiiBV,  Mygtic  Roae,  416-28,  the  custom  has  its  origin 
in  sexual  taboo.  It  is  a  case  of  "  substitution.**  The  father  simulates  the  mother 
so  that  by  exposing  himself  to  the  same  danger  he  may  help  her  and  the  child 
against  the  magical  or  evil  influences  which  are  especially  harmful  in  the  great 
sexual  crises  of  human  life.  Cf.  Kohlbb,  "  Das  Becht  der  Asteken,"  ZVB.,  XI,  49; 
IfOiiiiBB,  Chipe  from  a  QernMn  Workehop^  II,  281, 278;  Ploss,  Dob  Kind,  I,  148-^; 
MucKB,  Horde  und  FamiUe,  219  ff. ;  Fbibdrxohs,  in  Autland  (1890),  801, 837, 896, 877, 
896;  Chambbblazn,  The  Child  and  Childhood  in  Folk-Tlhought^  124, 125. 
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Thus  it  may  take  its  rise  in  the  notion  of  a  mysterioas 
physical  connection  between  the  father  and  the  child.  ^'The 
well-being  of  the  child  is  its  object/'  The  father  occupies 
the  so-called  lying-in  bed,  not  as  a  bed  of  sickness  *' afford- 
ing rest  and  strength  after  travail,"  but  he  abstains  from 
certain  foods  lest  they  should  injure  the  child,  and  he 
fasts  in  order  that  his  powers  of  endurance  may  be  assured 
to  it.'  This  view  is  strongly  supported  by  the  fact  that 
among  many  primitive  peoples,  in  various  stages  of  advance- 
ment, the  belief  is  foxmd  that  the  child  springs  from  the 
father  alone,  the  mother  merely  performing  the  function  of 
nourishment.'  Finally  Westermarck^s  generalization  as  to 
the  real  import  of  kinship  through  females  only  may  be 
noted.  The  *^ facts  adduced  as  examples"  of  this  system, 
he  declares,  *' imply  chiefly  that  children  are  named  after 
their  mothers,  not  after  their  fathers,  and  that  property  and 
rank  succeed  exclusively  in  the  female  line."' 

Starcke  has  devoted  the  first  half  of  his  book  to  a  detailed 
investigation  of  the  problem  of  female  descent,  and  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  depends  mainly  on  local  and  eco- 
nomic causes.  He  first  shows  that  the  clan  is  of  later  origin 
than  the  family;  and  holds  that  these  are  by  nature  very 
different  institutions.  The  family  is  juridical,  established 
by  contract,  and  only  *^in  a  subsidiary  sense"  founded  on 
the  ^tie  of  blood  between  parents  and  children;"  but  the 
clan  is  a  natural  and  homogeneous  group  of  kindred  among 
whom  degrees  of  relationship  are  not  counted.  It  is  an 
exclusive  group  into  which  the  child  is  bom;  and  "it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  one  person  to  belong  to  two  dis- 

iStabckb,  op.  eit,  .52.  See  the  preeedin«  note;  also  Lxppbbt,  Qetehichte  der 
famiUe^  218  ff.,  who  eritioifles  the  use  of  the  term  "  lyinff-in  bed." 

sFnsTiL  DB  Ck>uiiAMOa8,  AneimU  City,  47,  10,  paatim;  see  farther,  Wb8TM»> 
MASOX,  op.  est,  107, 106;  Howxtt,  amUhMonian  Report  (1888),  818;  Mahtb,  jEarly  Lcmo 
€md  Custom,  808 ;  WiLXZwaoH,  Ancient  SgyptUmM^  1, 880. 

*  Human  Mturriages  97.  He  insists  on  the  powerful  inflnenoe  of  names  on  the 
roles  of  SQOoession:  ibid,^  111. 
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tinct  clans.''  ^  In  the  primitive  stage,  before  the  fonnation 
of  clans,  the  family  must  always  be  a  more  or  less  isolated 
group.  The  man  usually  chooses  the  place  of  abode,  and 
hence  paternal  kinship  may  be  easily  recognized.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  rude  peoples  exist  who  take  kinship 
from  the  father;'  and  Starcke  is  inclined  to  believe,  though 
he  presents  rather  slender  evidence,  that  as  a  general  rule 
the  paternal  precedes  the  maternal  system.  With  the  rise 
of  the  clan  organization,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  local  groups  to  take  one  system  or  the  other.  So  the 
''definition  of  kinship  results  from  the  conflict  between  clans, 
and  teaches  us  nothing  further  with  respect  to  the  child's 
relation  to  its  parent.  The  choice  between  the  two  possible 
lines  is  decided  by  the  economic  organization  of  the  com- 
munity and  by  the  local  grouping  of  individuals,  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  fact  that  considerations  with 
respect  to  the  sexual  relations  had  any  influence  in  the 
matter."  * 

Starcke's  opinion  that  such  rules  of  succession  depend  on 
local  connections,  those  persons  being  each  other's  heirs 
''who  dwell  together  in  one  place,"  ^  seems  to  gain  some 
support  from  the  result  of  Dr.  Tylor's  examination  of  the 
so-called  "beena"'  marriage  form,  which  requires  the  man 
to  live  in  the  family  of  his  wife,  usually  serving  for  her  as 

1  Stascxb,  op.  citt  10-18, 2S. 

9iMd.,  28, 27, 90, 58  ff.,  101 ;  Wbbtbbmasok,  op.  ei<.,  96  ff. 

>Stabckb,  op,  c»t.,  118;  qA  iMd.,  54.  Fbzbdbiohs  agrees  with  Staroke  on  the 
essential  point.  The  uterine  system  arises  with  the  fonnation  of  families  and 
gentet.  In  a  very  primitire  state,  the  natural  means  of  subsistence  sufficing,  the 
children  leaye  the  parents  and  look  out  for  themselves;  as  it  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  to  find  food  and  shelter,  family  groups  are  formed,  and  the  children 
remain  a  longer  time  with  the  mother.  Hence  naturally  the  name  and  kinship  are 
taken  from  her:  '*Ueber  den  Ursprung  des  Matriarchats,"  ZFJS.,  VIII,  878  ff.  Com- 
pare idem,  "  Familienstufen  und  Eheformen,'"  ibid,,  X,  197  ff.,  201.  Daboun,  Mutter- 
recht  und  Vaterrecht,  43-88,  discusses  the  original  mother-right,  but  rejects  Staroke *s 
theory  of  local  causes,  accepting  uncertainty  of  fatherhood  as  a  primary  influence. 
Starcke  is  also  criticised  by  Hellwald,  Die  memch,  Familie,  458-58, 465, 484  ff. 

*  Op,  cit„  38,  pcutim;  summarised  by  Wbbtbbmabck,  op,  cit.,  110. 

ft  See  above,  p.  18,  on  "beena"  marriage. 
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did  Jacob  for  Laban's  daughters.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
custom  and  the  maternal  system  of  kinship  are  commonly 
found  together.  ^^Thus  the  number  of  coincidences  between 
peoples  where  the  husband  lives  with  the  wife's  family  and 
where  the  maternal  system  prevails,  is  naturally  large  in 
proportion,  while  the  full  maternal  system  as  naturally  never 
appears  among  peoples  whose  exclusive  custom  is  for  the 
husband  to  take  his  wife  to  his  own  home." '  Furthermore, 
adds  Westermarck,  "where  both  customs — the  woman  receiv- 
ing her  husband  in  her  own  hut,  and  the  man  taking  his 
wife  to  his — occur  side  by  side  among  the  same  people, 
descent  in  the  former  cases  is  traced  through  the  mother,  in 
the  latter  through  the  father.'' ' 

It  seems  certain  that  the  whole  truth  regarding  the 
problems  of  kinship,  as  well  as  regarding  the  rise  and 
sequence  of  the  forms  of  the  family,  can  be  reached  only 
through  a  thorough  historical  investigation  of  the  industrial 
habits  of  mankind.  In  fact,  the  position  of  Starcke,  that 
the  rise  of  rules  of  descent  and  kinship  depends  mainly  on 
economic  and  local  causes,  is  strengthened  in  a  remarkable 
way  by  the  researches  of  Qrosse,  which  have  already  been 
presented  in  outline.  Nowhere  does  promiscuity  appear 
among  the  peoples  known  to  history  or  ethnology;  and 
everywhere,  even  among  the  "lower  hunters,"  comprising 
the  most  backward  members  of  the  human  kind,  appears 

iTtlob,  On  a  Method  of  InveaHocttino  the  Development  of  Inttitutiona^  258.  Cf, 
Wbbtbbmabck,  op.  cit;  109;  also  STABCXBf  op.  eit.,  79, 80,  who  regards  serving  as  a 
fcnrm  of  wife-purchase,  and  the  mi^jation  of  the  husband  as  "due  to  the  sreat 
oohesiTO  power  of  the  seyeral  families,  which  causes  them  to  refuse  to  part  with  any 
of  their  members.**  Among  various  American  peoples  it  is  the  custom  for  the  hus- 
band to  take  up  his  abode  permanently  in  the  wife's  family:  Souza,  '^Tratado 
descriptiTo  do  Brazil,"  Reoista  Intt,  Hiat,,  XIV,  Sll  ff. ;  Stkvsnson,  ''The  Sia,"  XL 
Bep.  of  Bureau  of  Eth.,  20, 2S ;  or  temporarily :  Dobbxzhoffeb,  Account  of  Abiponf^ 
n,  20B,  209;  PowKLL,  ''Wyandotte  Society,"  in  ^.  ^.  ^.  £r.,  XXIX,  681;  MacCaulbt, 
"Seminole  Indians,"  F.  Rep,  of  Bureau  qf  Eth,,  496;  McQkb,  "The  Seri  Indians," 
XVIL  Rep.  of  Bureau  of  Eth,,  280. 

3WBSTXRMABCK,  op,  cit,^  110.  Compare  Siqth,  Kinship  and  Marriage^  7iff.; 
McLBMWAif ,  Studies^  1, 101  ft. ;  and  liABaoKM,  History  of  Sumatra^  7S&, 
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the  single  family  in  which  the  man  holds  the  place  of  power, 
which  is  often  despotic.  There  is  no  definite  sequence 
between  the  maternal  and  the  paternal  systems.  The  exist- 
ence of  either  depends  upon  favorable  economic  conditions; 
and  they  may  both  appear  side  by  side.  In  fact,  according  to 
Cunow,  among  the  lower  hnnters,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Aostralians,  the  custom  of  female  descent  has  not  yet 
been  discovered;  and  even  in  Australia  it  is  precisely  the 
most  advanced  tribes  among  which  the  maternal  system 
appears.  It  first  arises  when  women  are  sought  outside  of 
the  original  horde,  in  order  to  prevent  intermarriage  of 
maternal  kindred.^ 

In  the  light  of  present  research,  therefore,  the  most  that 
can  safely  be  admitted  concerning  the  system  of  kinship 
through  females  only  is  that  it  has  widely  existed  among 
the  races  of  mankind;'  although,  as  elsewhere  shown,  its 
prevalence  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Partially  under 
the  influence  of  monogamy  and  the  rise  of  modem  forms 
of  property,  it  has  often  been  superseded  by  the  parental 
and  sometimes  by  the  agnatic  system,  although  this  sequence 
is  by  no  means  invariable.  It  is  very  archaic,  yet  not  neces- 
sarily primitive.  There  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  that  it 
implies  an  original  stage  of  promiscuity.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible, in  view  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  Starcke,  that  some- 
times it  may  be  preceded  by  a  custom  in  which  the  child  is 
named  from  the  father,  and  rank  and  property  descend  in  the 

1  See  Cmrow,  "  Die  Okonomiaohen  OmndUgen  der  Mntterhemohaft,**  Ntue 
Zeit  (ia97-W),  XVI,  115,  118, 14,  reTiewing  and  supplementing  Qboose^b  Die  Formen 
der  Familie^  Bommarised  above.  The  inTestigations  of  Hildebrand,  elsewhere  men- 
tioned, tend  in  the  same  direction. 

sLbtoubitbau,  VivciMion  du  mariage^  424,  thus  eonclndes  his  investigation  of 
the  question  of  kinship  :  "  Ce  qui  est  rraisemblable,  o*est  qne,  dans  la  majority  des 
oas,  la  filiation  patemelle  a  8ncc6d6  h  la  filiation  matemeUe  et  4  dee  formes  famili- 
ales  pins  on  moins  oonfases.'*  Cf,  <6td.,  899,  400.  Mas  MOIiLBB,  BiographieB  qf 
fToreU,  p.  zvii,  thinks  that  "  we  ean  neither  assert  nor  deny  that  in  unknown  times 
the  Aryans  ever  passed  through  a  metrooratio  stage.**  O/.  Wxstbamabcs,  qp.  eit., 
104,118. 
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male  line ;  while  there  is  evidence  that  in  the  lower  hunting 
stage,  before  roles  of  descent  were  yet  subjects  of  reflection, 
a  kind  of  patriarchate  or  androcracy  generally  prevailed.' 

III.      THB   PBOBLBM   of   BXOGAMY 

The  case  is  much  the  same  with  the  problem  of  exogamy, 
which  is  closely  connected  with  the  question  of  kinship. 
According  to  McLennan,  as  already  seen,  exogamy,  or  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  within  the  clan,  owes  its  rise  to  wife- 
capture  occasioned  by  scarcity  of  women  through  female 
infanticide;  and  it  is  contrasted  with  the  opposite  custom  of 
endogamy,  which,  it  is  alleged,  usually  implies  a  higher 
stage  of  civilization.  This  account  of  its  origin,  he  thinks, 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  ''only  one  which  will  bear  examina- 
tion." 

How  far  it  really  falls  short  of  the  truth  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Herbert  Spencer.  ''In  all  times  and  places,  among 
savage  and  civilized,"  he  says,  "victory  is  followed  by 
pillage.     Whatever  portable  things  of  worth  the  conquerors 

find,  they  take The  taking  of  women  is  manifestly 

but  a  part  of  this  process  of  spoiling  the  vanquished. 
Women  are  prized  as  wives,  as  concubines,  as  drudges;  and, 
the  men  having  been  killed,  the  women  are  carried  off  along 
with  the  other  moveables."  Thus  "women-stealing"  is  an 
"incident  of  successful  war."  But  a  woman  so  taken  has 
a  double  value.  "Beyond  her  intrinsic  value  she  has  an 
extrinsic  value.     Like  a  native  wife,  she  serves  as  a  slave: 

1  "Among  the  lower  hunters  there  ia  no  matriarchate,  bat— if  indeed  one  may 
make  the  distinction— only  a  patriarchate  or  rather  an  androcracy  {Mannesherr' 
weht^),  Bren  in  those  Australian  tribes  where  the  custom  of  maternal  succession 
exists,  the  woman  follows  the  man  into  his  horde  and  becomes  his  property.  Their 
children  remain  in  his  horde,  and  not  she  bat  he  has  the  disposition  of  the  offspring. 
....  This  primitive  patriarchate,  of  coarse,  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  of  the  later 
patriarchal  family.  It  is  not  based  on  any  reflection  regarding  descent  or  the  man's 
share  in  procreation ;  it  rests  simply  on  the  right  of  the  stronger,  on  the  rude  physi- 
cal superiority  of  man,  his  position  as  winner  of  the  greater  share  of  the  food  and  as 
protector  "  of  the  family  commiinity.— CUNOW,  op.  cit.,  115, 116. 
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but  unlike  a  native  wife,  she  serves  also  as  a  trophy.''  A 
warrior  possessing  such  a  token  of  prowess  gains  social  dis- 
tinction. "In  a  tribe  not  habitually  at  war,  or  not  habitually 
successful  in  war,  no  decided  effect  is  likely  to  be  produced 
on  the  marriage  customs.''  But  in  warlike  and  successful 
tribes  an  "increasing  ambition  to  get  foreign  wives"  will 
arise.  Among  savages,  proofs  of  courage  are  often  required 
as  qualifications  for  marriage.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  abduction  of  a  foreign  woman  should  be  accepted 
as  the  best  proof  of  all.  "What  more  natural  than  that 
where  many  warriors  of  the  tribe  are  distinguished  by  stolen 
wives,  the  stealing  of  a  wife  should  become  the  required 
proof  of  fitness  to  have  one  ?  Hence  would  follow  a  peremp- 
tory law  of  exogamy."  Spencer's  interpretation,  therefore, 
agrees  with  that  of  McLennan  in  finding  the  origin  of 
exogamy  in  wife-capture  and  in  implying  that  usage  grows 
into  law.  But  it  does  not,  "like  his,  assume  either  that  this 
usage  originated  in  a  primordial  instinct,  or  that  it  resulted 
from  a  scarcity  of  women  caused  by  infanticide.'  Moreover, 
unlike  Mr.  McLennan's,  the  explanation  so  reached  is  con- 
sistent with  the  fact  that  exogamy  and  endogamy  in  many 
cases  co-exist;  and  with  the  fact  that  exogamy  often  co-exists 
with  polygyny;"  nor  does  it  "involve  us  in  the  difficulty 
raised  by  supposing  a  peremptory  law  of  exogamy  to  be 
obeyed  throughout  a  cluster  of  tribes."  For  if  exogamy 
would  be  likely  to  arise  in  tribes  usually  successf  al  in  war, 
peaceful  tribes  and  those  usually  worsted  in  war,  though 
living  side  by  side  with  the  successful  and  warlike,  would  be 
naturally  led  to  adopt  the  rule  of  endogamy.  Furthermore, 
among  tribes  not  differing  much  from  one  another  in 
strength,  endogamy  and  exogamy  may  coexist.  "Stealing 
of  wives  will  not  be  reprobated,  because  the  tribes  robbed 

1  Spkncsr,  Prtnctplef  of  Sociology,  1, 649-52.  It  should  be  noted  that  McLennan 
really  ascribes  the  origin  of  exogamy  to  wife-oapture,  thongh,  inadrertently  seem- 
ingly,  in  one  passage  he  refers  it  to  a  **  primitive  instinct." 
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are  not  too  strong  to  be  defied ;  and  it  will  not  be  insisted  on, 
because  the  men  who  have  stolen  wives  will  not  be  numerous 
enough  to  determine  the  average  opinion.^'  Spencer  also 
maintains  that  the  symbol  of  rape  in  the  marriage  ceremony 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  previous  existence  either  of 
foreign  wife-stealing  or  of  exogamy,  assigning  three  other 
reasons  which  singly  or  together  may  account  for  it.  First, 
it  may  result  from  a  struggle  for  women  within  the  tribe. 
'*  There  still  exist  rude  tribes  in  which  men  tight  for  posses- 
sion of  women,  the  taking  possession  of  a  woman  naturally 
comes  as  a  sequence  to  an  act  of  capture.  That  monopoly 
which  constitutes  her  a  wife  in  the  only  sense  known  by  the 
primitive  man  is  a  result  of  successful  violence.^' '  Secondly, 
contrary  to  the  view  of  Sir  John  Lubbock,*  the  symbol  of 
rape  may  be  due  to  the  struggle  of  the  bride  and  her  female 
friends,  many  manifestations  of  which  are  found  in  the  mar- 
riage customs  of  primitive  races;  though  the  dread  of  harsh 
treatment  is  thought  to  be  an  additional  motive.  But 
Btarcke,  doubting  whether  among  savages  there  is  much  to 
choose  between  the  brutality  of  the  husband  and  that  of  the 
father,  thinks  the  weeping  of  the  woman  merely  symbolizes 
her  sorrow  ''on  leaving  her  former  home;  her  close  depend- 
ence on  her  family  is  expressed  by  her  lamentation.''  The 
existence  of  such  symbols  is  not  surprising  in  ''communities 
of  which  the  family  bond  is  the  alpha  and  omega." '  The 
ceremony  of  capture,  finally,  may  be  due  to  the  resistance  of 
the  father  and  other  male  friends  of  the  bride.  A  woman  has 
an  economic  value,  "  not  only  as  a  wife  but  also  as  a  daughter ; 
and  all  through,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  stages  of 
social  progress,  we  find  a  tacit  or  avowed  claim  to  her  services 

I  See  Stabcxx,  op.  eit.,  217,  who  thinks  Spenoer  inconsistent  with  his  own  theorj ; 
for  "  if  the  rape  of  women  can  be  practised  within  the  tribe,  it  need  no  longer  be 
aBfmmftd  that  a  jovoig  man's  ambition  impels  him  to  take  a  wife  from  another 
tribe." 

>  Origin  o/  CiviHzaHan,  111,  lao.  >  Stabcxx,  op.  eiU,  217, 218. 
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by  her  father/'  Her  service  is  an  object  of  purchase;  and 
in  English  law  ''we  have  evidence  that  it  was  originally  so 
among  ourselves:  in  an  action  for  seduction  the  deprivation 
of  a  daughter's  services  is  the  injury  alleged."* 

Sir  John  Lubbock  is  likewise  an  adherent  of  the  view 
that  exogamy  originates  in  wife-capture;  but  he  connects 
his  explanation  with  his  peculiar  theory  of  the  communistic 
family,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  accepted,  if  that  theory  is 
to  be  rejected.'  He  holds  that  originally  all  the  men  and 
women  of  a  tribe  Uved  in  sexual  communism  and  individual 
marriage  was  looked  upon  ''as  an  infringement  of  communal 
right"  But  "if  a  man  captured  a  woman  belonging  to 
another  tribe  he  thereby  acquired  an  individual  and  peculiar 
right  to  her,  and  she  became  his  exclusively."  In  this  way, 
the  practice  of  capturing  foreign  wives  led  to  individual  mar- 
riage,  and  its  evident  advantages  eventually  produced  the 
rule  of  exogamy.  Accordingly,  the  "symbol  of  rape  became 
such  an  important  part  of  the  wedding  ceremonies,  because 
it  was  the  symbol  of  giving  up  the  woman  to  become  the 
exclusive  possession  of  one  man."'  McLennan,  however, 
criticises  this  view  on  the  ground  that  "  in  almost  all  cases 
the  form  of  capture  is  the  symbol  of  a  group  act — of  a 
siege,  or  a  pitched  battle,  or  an  invasion  of  a  house  by  an 
armed  band."  Seldom  does  it  represent  a  capture  by  an 
individual.  "On  the  one  side  are  the  kindred  of  the  husband ; 
on  the  other  the  kindred  of  the  wife."  Furthermore,  if 
women  were  commonly  captured  by  the  men  of  a  group  or 
parties  of  them,  as  he  justly  observes,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
an  individual  who  had  captured  a  woman  could  appropriate 
her  more  easily  than  he  could  appropriate  any  woman  of 

1  Sfkkceb,  op,  o<Im  If  66^-00.   Spenoer  is  oritioised  by  WflsnBMABCK,  op.  c^,^ 
Sll  fl. ;  Stabokb,  op.  cit,  215  ff. 

9  LuBBOOK,  op.  cit.,  86, 96,  lOS,  lOMS.    Cf,  the  criticism  of  Stasokb,  op.  tiL^  210, 
221;  Westbrmascx,  cp.  ct^,  816;  McLbnnan,  iSttidto,  I,  S2(M7. 

sStabcxb,  op.  cft,  220;  LuBBOCX,  op.  ci<.,  100  ff. 
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his  own  group  for  whom  he  had  a  fancy.'  Very  different  is 
the  explanation  offered  by  Tylor,  who  regards  exogamy  as 
the  primitive  mode  of  alliance  and  '^political  self-preservation.'' 
^*  Among  tribes  of  low  culture  there  is  but  one  means  known 
of  keeping  up  permanent  alliance,  and  that  means  is  inter- 
marriage." Often  the  alternative  has  been  "  marrying  out" 
or  '^ being  killed  out."  Endogamy,  on  the  other  hand,  ''is 
a  policy  of  isolation,  cutting  off  a  horde  or  village,  even  from 
the  parent  stock  whence  it  separated."'  That  exogamy  has 
often,  perhaps  generally,  served  the  political  purpose  sug- 
gested by  Tylor  is  not  improbable,  and  his  view  is  sustained 
by  that  of  Poet  and  Kohler;'  but  this  will  not  account  for 
its  origin. 

Both  Lubbock  and  Spencer,  it  will  be  observed,  agree 
with  McLennan  in  assigning  the  origin  of  exogamy  to  wife- 
capture.  On  the  other  hand,  a  group  of  writers,  differing 
widely  on  ancillary  questions,  unite  in  identifying  the  causes 
which  have  produced  exogamy  with  those  which,  in  general, 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  forbidden  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity in  marriage.  La  other  words,  tribal  or  clan 
exogamy  is  but  one  of  many  rules  for  the  prevention  of  close 
intermarriage  between  kindred.  It  must  be  admitted  that  a 
profound  horror  of  incest  is  now  ''an  almost  universal 
characteristic  of  mankind,  the  cases  which  seem  to  indicate 
a  perfect  absence  of  this  feeling  being  so  exceedingly  rare 
that  they  must  be  regarded  merely  as  anomalous  aberrations 
from  a  general  rule."^  But,  from  the  beginning,  has  there 
been  an  innate  aversion  to  the  sexual  union  of  persons  closely 
related  by  blood  ?     Is  that  aversion  derived  from  experience 

1  McLbmn AN,  Op,  cit,  1, 944, 845,  S29  ff. 

^On  a  Method  of  Invettiffoting  the  Deoelopment  qf  Inetitutiom,  287,  268;  qf. 
Wbstbsmasck,  op,  ctt.,  816,  S17. 

tXoHLBB,  "IndiBches  Ehe-  and  Familienreoht, "  ZVR,,  m,  880-62;  Post, 
FamiUeftreehi,  79, 88.  Tti«ob,  op.  eit,,  866, 866,  denies  that  captore  and  exogamy  are 
related  as  eanse  and  effect. 

iWBSTMKMASCS,  <V*  Ctt,  290. 
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of  the  injurious  results  of  such  unions  ?  Did  it  originally 
extend  only  to  marriage  and  not  to  irregular  sexual  con- 
nections ?  Or,  finally,  is  it  the  indirect  result  of  a  custom, 
such  as  wife-capture,  hardening  into  a  rule  of  forbidden 
degrees?  These  are  questions  to  which  very  different 
answers  have  been  given. 

Adherents  of  the  horde  theory,  of  course,  deny  that  horror 
of  incest  is  a  primitive  instinct.  Such  is  the  view  also  of 
Spencer,  who  thinks  that  '^regular  relations  of  the  sexes  are 
results  of  evolution,  and  that  the  sentiments  upholding  them 
have  been  gradually  established," '  though — somewhat  incon- 
sistently, as  we  have  seen — he  agrees  with  McLennan  in 
regarding  exogamy  as  the  result  of  cuistom  growing  into  law. 
Lubbock  takes  a  similar  position,  denying  that  we  can 
'^attribute  to  savages  any  such  farsighted  ideas"  as  the 
recognition  of  the  injurious  effects  of  close  intermarriage.' 
On  the  other  hand,  Morgan,  whose  consanguine  family 
implies  the  absence  of  any  primitive  abhorrence  of  incest, 
considers  exogamy  ''explainable,  and  only  explainable  as  a 
reformatory  movement  to  break  up  the  intermarriage  of 
blood  relations,''  thus  implying  that  the  aversion  to  such  a 
union  is  derived  from  experience.*  But  knowledge  which 
"can  only  be  gained  by  lengthened  observation,''  Dr.  Peschel 
believes,  ''is  'unattainable  by  unsettled  and  childishly  heed- 
less races,'  among  whom,  nevertheless,  a  horror  of  incest  is 
developed  most  strongly."  ^  Sir  Henry  Maine,  on  the  con- 
trary, "cannot  see  why  the  men  who  discovered  the  use  of 
fire  and  selected  the  wild  forms  of  certain  animals  for 
domestication  and  of  vegetables  for  cultivation  should  not 

1  Spsnokb,  op.  ctt,  1, 696  ff.  <  Lubboos,  €fp,  eit,,  18S. 

<  MoBOAN,  Proceedingt  qf  the  American  Academy  of  ArU  aitd  SdenceB^  VII,  400; 
Ancient  Society,  60, 424  £F. ;  if.  Stabceb,  op.  cit,,  S28;  Webtkbkaxok,  op,  eit,,  317. 

4PB8CHBL,  BaeeB  of  Jfavh  224;  Wbbtbbmabok,  op.  c<(.,  S17, 818;  also  Dabwik, 
AtAmoX^  and  Planta  under  Domevliealion,  II,  124;  Lubbock,  "Castoms  of  Marria^o 
and  Systems  of  Relationship  among  the  Australians,**  Jour,  Anth,  Intt,^  XIV,  30j 
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find  ont  that  children  of  nnsonnd  constitntion  were  bom  of 
nearly  related  parent&^'*  The  researches  of  Starcke,  and 
still  more  those  of  Westermarck,  render  it  almost  certain, 
however,  that  Morgan  and  Maine  are  mistaken  in  their  view, 
though  it  may  point  the  way  to  the  truth.' 

Starcke's  argument  leads  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
basis  of  exogamy  is  to  be  sought  in  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  clan ;  for  between  the  clans  of  a  tribe  exogamy 
almost  always  prevails,  and,  without  exception,  clanless 
tribes  are  **  endogamous  or  at  least  not  exogamous."  Further- 
more, tribes  divided  into  clans  are  usually  endogamous  as  to 
the  tribe.*  Now,  prohibitions  are  found  which  cannot  be 
due  to  **  exogamy  as  a  definition  of  the  clan;^'  such  is  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  between  mother  and  son  where 
agnation  is  in  force,  and  '^ between  father  and  daughter 
where  the  uterine  line  prevails."  Since,  therefore,  ^'exogamy 
as  a  definition  of  the  clem  cannot  directly  produce  these  pro- 
hibitions, which  are  found  wherever  exogamy  occurs,  and  in 
some  instances  where  it  is  absent,' '  the  inference  follows 
that  exogamy  must  have  its  origin  in  the  abhorrence  of  close 
intermarriage  and  the  ideas  to  which  that  is  due.  But  these 
ideas  are  not  necessarily  the  same  as  those  underlying  'Hhe 
various  prohibited  degrees  of  marriage  which  are  now  in 
force;''  nor  do  they  imply  that  the  injuriousness  of  such 
unions  is  the  ground  of  the  aversion.  ''In  a  community 
in  which  marriage  takes  place  between  consumptive  and 
syphilitic  persons,  and  those  affected  by  hereditary  disease, 
without  being  condemned  by  public  opinion,  and  still  less  by 
the  law,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  condemnation  of  incest  is 

1  Mains,  Early  Law  aiul  Cu^omt  228. 

sDabwin,  op.  cit.,  n,  lOS,  104,  aeeepts  Hutb*8  view  {Marriaoe  of  Near  Kin), 
that  there  is  no  "  instinotive  feeling  in  man  against  incest  any  more  than  in  gre- 
garious animals.'* 

3  This  is  the  Tiew  of  Moboan,  Ancient  Societw,  612-14;  also  of  Maine,  op.  cit., 
221  ff.;  FUON  AND  HowiTT,  Kamilaroi  and  Kumai,  111,  188  ff.;  WNaTEBMABCK,  op. 
cit., 
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founded  on  onr  regard  for  posterity.'' '  In  harmony  with 
his  view  that  marriage  is  juridical,  not  founded  on  sexual 
relations,  he  finds  the  origin  of  the  horror  of  marriage 
between  near  kindred  in  the  legal  incongruity  of  such  unions 
and  in  their  danger  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  ancient 
family  itself.  Marriage  between  a  brother  and  sister  or 
between  a  mother  and  son  would  usually  be  impossible 
because  the  ''son  possesses  nothing  which  he  could  offer  to 
the  father  as  purchase-money.''  To  accomplish  the  purpose 
by  force  would  be  an  ''unheard-of  crime  among  savages." 
A  connection  between  a  father  and  daughter  would  seldom 
occur,  "  since  a  father  is  unwilling  to  renounce  the  advantages 
of  bestowing  his  daughter  in  marriage.'"  "If  in  this  way  an 
impression  arises  that  there  is  something  unusual  and  incom- 
patible with  other  ideas  in  marriage  between  such  persons, 
an  occasional  calamity  which  befalls  any  of  them  will  be 
enough  to  excite  the  imaginative  faculty  in  the  highest 
degree;  and  if  no  prohibition  previously  existed,  the  abso- 
lute condemnation  of  such  marriages  would  then  be  pro- 
noimced."  In  a  word,  "the  intermarriage  of  individuals  of 
the  same  family  implies  that  persons  who  have  no  legal 
right  to  dispose  of  themselves  and  their  property  neverthe- 
less agree  upon  such  legal  disposition,  an  encroachment 
which  would  certainly  be  violently  opposed  by  primitive 
men."  In  the  same  way,  exogamy  will  arise  between  clans; 
and  the  co-existence  of  endogamy  and  exogamy  seems  to  be 
consistently  explained  by  this  theory.  "  Exogamy  prohibits 
marriage  between  persons  who  are  so  nearly  related  that 
they  have  no  legal  independence  of  each  other;  endogamy 

1  Stabcxx,  op.  eU,^  212, 228, 224. 

I  In  this  part  of  his  argamdDt  Staroke*8  cenerallsatlons  are  soaroelj  soBtained  bj 
the  eTidenoe.  See  the  eritioism  of  Cuvow,  AwtnUnteger^  U&-84,  who  urges  the  weU- 
known  fact  that  many  of  the  lowest  peoples  are  not  aoqaalnted  with  wife-porohaae 
at  all;  and  eren  where  wife-purchase  exists,  it  mi^ht  seem  to  be  of  as  much  adTaii- 
tage  to  a  father  to  marry  his  daughter  to  her  brother  as,  for  Jnstanoe,  to  aUow  the 
son  to  obtain  a  wife  by  offering  his  sister  in  ezohange. 
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prohibitB  the  marriage  of  persons  whose  legal  status  is  too 
remote  from  each  other.'"  In  corroboration  of  his  view, 
Starcke  finds  evidence  that,  here  and  there,  a  distinction  is 
made  between  regular  marriage  and  sexual  intercourse,  the 
former  being  forbidden,  unless  for  special  reasons,  while  the 
latter  is  allowed.' 

If  Starcke's  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  dread  of  close 
intermarriage  between  kindred  is  too  vague  and  ill  supported 
by  definite  proof,  his  original  suggestion  that  exogamy  must 
take  its  rise  in  that  horror  is  sustained  and  placed  on  a 
broader  foundation  by  the  singularly  interesting  researches 
of  Weetermarck' — a  scholar  who  has  rendered  to  social 
science  a  very  important  service  by  carrying  the  principles 
of  organic  evolution  into  the  sphere  of  domestic  institutions. 
He  starts  with  the  assertion  that  horror  of  incest  is  universal. 
Writers  have,  indeed,  collected  evidence  which  they  believe 
points  to  a  time  when  such  an  aversion  did  not  exist.  Thus 
marriage  with  a  sister  is  permitted  in  Ceylon  and  Annam ; 
in  the  royal  families  of  Siam,  Burma,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands;  while  the  same  custom  prevailed,  as  is  well  known, 
among  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  and  among  the  kings  of 
ancient  Persia.*  But  these  unions  are  either  '*  anomalous 
aberrations''  from  the  general  rule;  or  else  they  are  allowed 
in  order  to  preserve  the  purity  of  caste  or  the  royal  blood ; 
or,  in  case  of  half-sisters,  because  relationship  is  traced  in 
one  line  only;*  while  occasionally  they  may  result  from 

1  Stabokb,  op.  eit,  28S,  229, 230. 

SiMd.,227,228. 

•WasTBUKABOX,  op.  cU,^  chapB.  zIt,  XT,  ztI,  29(MB2.  These  ehaptera  should 
be  read  in  the  light  of  the  results  obtained  in  those  on  ^'Law  of  Similarity,"  the 
''  Means  of  Attraction,**  "  Sexnal  Selection,**  and  the  "  Liberty  of  Choice/* 

4  For  the  etidenee  of  inoestnons  marriages,  see  Wbstkbmabck,  cp.  cit.,  292  £F., 
Sa  fl. ;  Stabckb,  op.  etc,  4A,  209  ff. ;  SnorcBS,  Pnneipla  of  Soeiolooy,  1, 836 ;  Oisaud- 
Tsuioir,  OHpiitet,  60  £f. 

ft  This  may  perhaps  explain  why  half-sisters  and  half-brothers  may  marry  among 
the  Todas  where  relationship  is  in  the  male  line :  Mab8RALI«,  A  Phrenologi$t  amongat 
the  TodoM,  206, 221. 
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"extreme  isolation^'  or  from  "vitiated  instincts."*  Every- 
where prohibitions  exist,  though  they  vary  greatly  in  the 
"degrees  of  kinship  within  which  union  is  forbidden."  As 
a  rule,  "among  peoples  unaffected  by  modem  civilization  the 
prohibited  degrees  are  more  numerous  than  in  advanced 
communities,  the  prohibitions  in  a  great  many  cases  refer- 
ring even  to  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  or  clan." 

For  instcmce,  to  select  a  few  examples  from  the  wealth  of 
illustration  provided  by  Westermarck,  the  "  Calif omian  Qua- 
lala  account  it  '  poison,'  as  they  say,  for  a  person  to  marry  a 
cousin  or  an  avuncular  relation,  and  strictly  observe  in 
marriage  the  Mosaic  table  of  prohibited  affinities." '  Among 
the  "Bogos  of  Eastern  Africa,  persons  related  within  the 
seventh  degree  may  not  intermarry,  whether  the  relationship 
be  on  the  paternal  or  maternal  side;''  and  a  similar  rule 
exists  among  the  Pipiles  of  San  Salvador.  "Among  the 
Kalmucks,  no  man  can  marry  a  relation  on  the  father's  side ; 
and  so  deeply  rooted  is  this  custom  among  them,  that  a  Kal- 
muck proverb  says,  'The  great  folk  and  dogs  know  no  rela- 
tionship,' alluding  to  the  fact  that  only  a  prince  may  marry 
a  relative."  Often  clan  exogamy  is  enforced  by  the  severest 
penalties.  "The  Algonquins  tell  of  cases  where  men,  for 
breaking  this  rule,  have  been  put  to  death  by  their  nearest 
kinsfolk.'" 

1  Here  and  there  amonff  low  races  one  finds  examples  of  alleged  incest  recorded. 
Thus  among  the  New  England  Indians  marriages  between  brothers  and  sisters  are 
said  to  have  existed :  Waitz,  Anthropologies  m,  106.  "  Among  these  people  only," 
says  Tamer  of  the  Innnit  on  the  Labrador  coast, "  have  I  heard  of  a  son  who  took 
his  mother  as  a  wife,  and  when  the  sentiment  of  the  community  compelled  him  to 
discard  her  he  took  two  other  women,  who  were  so  persecuted  by  tlie  mother  that  they 
belieyed  themselves  to  be  wholly  nnder  her  influence."  "  Bthnology  of  the  Ungava 
District,"  XI.  Rep.  of  Buroau  of  Eth,^  180.  So  also  D'Bvbbux  suspects  incest,  not 
marriage,  between  brothers  and  sisters  among  the  Braxilian  Indians:  Voyage 
dan»  le  Nord  du  Brinl^  1618-14^  85-96.  On  the  other  hand,  Dobbizhoffbb  says  the 
Abipones  abhor  marriage  with  near  kindred :  B^aiiony  II,  212 ;  and  the  same  appears 
to  be  true  of  the  Kafirs :  Batzbl,  HUtory  qf  Mankind^  II,  4SS.  See  also  the  examples 
mentioned  by  Qbosbb,  Die  Formen  der  Familie,  129,  ISO. 

'Wbbtssxabck,  op,  cit.,  297;  Powbbs,  Tribet  qf  CalifonU(h  192. 

*  Wbstsbhabok,  op.  cit^  297, 905, 906. 
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Westermarck  next  takes  up  the  origin  of  prohibited 
degrees;  and  after  a  critical  examination  of  the  various 
theories  to  explain  it,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in  no 
case  observed  is  the  prohibition  of  incest  founded  on  con- 
scious experience  of  its  injurious  effects.  It  has  not  come 
into  existence  as  the  result  of  observation  or  calculation  or 
through  education  on  the  part  of  the  savage.  Law  and  cus- 
tom might  thus  arise;  and  these  may  '^ prevent  passion  from 
passing  into  action,  they  cannot  wholly  destroy  its  inward 
power."  The  home  is  kept  pure  "neither  by  laws,  nor  by 
customs,  nor  by  education,  but  by  an  instinct  which  under 
normal  circumstances  makes  sexual  love  between  the  nearest 
kin  a  psychical  impossibility.''  But  this  instinct  is  not  an 
^*  innate  aversion  to  marriage  with  near  relations^  It  is 
rather  an  "innate  aversion  to  sexual  intercouse  between  per- 
sons living  very  closely  together  from  early  youth;"  and 
"  as  such  persons  are  in  most  cases  related,  this  feeling  dis- 
plays itself  chiefly  as  a  horror  of  intercourse  between  near 
kin.''  It  is  not  "by  the  degrees  of  consanguinity,  but  by 
the  close  living  together  that  prohibitory  laws  against  inter- 
marriage  are  determined.'" 

This  theory,  it  will  be  noticed,  coincides  with  that  of 
Starcke  in  selecting  local  contiguity  or  the  intimate  association 
of  family  life  as  the  fundamental  fact  It  differs,  however, 
in  several  important  particulars.  The  economic  or  legal 
motives  are  not  emphasized;  and  Westermarck's  explanation 
is  broader  than  Starcke's,  for  he  holds  that  the  aversion 
extends  to  sexual  connections  outside  of  regular  marriage. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  the  charac- 
ter of  the  evidence  by  which  Westermarck  powerfully  sup- 
ports his  conclusion.  Among  the  Greenlanders,  for  instance, 
"it  would  be  reckoned  uncouth  and  blamable,  if  a  lad  and  a 

i/Md.,  818,  820,  821.  Wakb,  Marriage  afkd  Kiruhip,  55,  50,  expresses  a  similar 
▼lew. 
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girl,  who  had  served  and  been  educated  in  one  family,  desired 
to  be  married  to  one  another."  It  is  even  *' preferred  that 
the  contracting  parties  should  belong  to  different  settle- 
ments."' Among  the  Kandhs,  according  to  Colonel  Mac- 
pherson,  "marriage  cannot  take  place  even  with  strangers  who 
have  been  long  adopted  into,  or  domesticated  with,  a  tribe;'' 
and  the  Cis-Natalian  Kafirs  are  reputed  to  '^dislike  mar- 
riage between  persons  who  live  very  closely  together,  whether 
related  or  not.'''  Further  proof  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  "many  peoples  have  a  rule  of  exogamy,  which  does  not 
depend  on  kinship  at  alL"  Piedrahita,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  "relates  of  the  Panches  of  Bogota  that  the  men 
and  women  of  one  town  did  not  intermarry,  as  they  held 
themselves  to  be  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  impediment  of 
kinship  was  sacred  to  them ;  but  such  was  their  ignorance 
that,  if  a  sister  were  bom  in  a  different  town  from  her 
brother,  he  was  not  prevented  from  marrying  her."'  So 
also  the  "Tamdos,  on  the  river  Amazon,  will  not  suffer  an 
intermarriage  between  members  of  the  same  community  'as 
being  friends  in  blood,  though  no  real  a£Gmity  between  them 
can  be  proved;' "  and  the  Uaup^s,  of  the  same  region,  "do 
not  often  marry  with  relations,  or  even  neighbours,  prefer- 
ring those  from  a  distance,  or  even  from  other  tribes."  * 

The  great  variation  in  the  extent  of  prohibited  degrees 
found  among  nations  is  "nearly  connected  with  their  close 
living  together."  Savage  and  barbarous  peoples,  "if  they 
have  not  remained  in  the  most  primitive  social  condition  of 
man,  live,  not  in  separate  families,  but  in  large  households 
or  communities,  all  the  members  of  which  dwell  in  very  close 

1  Wbbtkekabox,  op.  e<t.,  ffil,  oitinff  Egbdb,  Dncriphon  <tf  OreeniandL,  141; 
Nakbbm,  The  Fint  Onmino  qf  Oreeniand,  II,  880. 

s  Wbstbbmabok,  op,  citt  S21,  citing  Macphmbson,  MemcriaU  of  Service  in 
JfMf  io,  60. 

sTtlob,  On  a  Method  of  JneeeUgaUng  the  Deoehpment  of  In$UttUian»t  268; 
PiXDRAHXTA,  BietoHa  general  (1688),  11 ;  WasTBBMABOx,  op.  ca.,  8S1. 

«  JMd,  822;  Waulaob,  TraoeU  on  the  AmoMon,  107. 
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contact  with  each  other."  Sach  are  the  hoase-commanitieB 
of  the  American  aborigines,  found  everywhere,  from  the 
"long  houses"  of  the  Iroquois  to  the  vast  pueblos  or  "cities" 
of  Mexico  and  Yucatan;'  the  "joint  undivided  families"  of 
the  Hindus  and  Southern  Slavs;'  and  the  trevs  or  clan 
households  of  ancient  Wales,  comprising  four  generations 
living  in  one  inclosure,  whose  members  are  forbidden  to 
intermarry.'  It  is  significant  that  in  all  such  cases  we  find 
extended  prohibitions  of  close  intermarriage,  which  do  not 
exist  "where  the  family  lives  more  separately."  In  fact, 
there  is  a  marked  tendency,  amounting  almost  to  a  law,  that 
the  larger  the  family  or  clan  group,  the  wider  is  the  circle 
of  forbidden  degrees;  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  isolated 
and  dispersed  the  manner  of  life,  the  greater  is  the  liberty 
of  matrimonial  choice.^ 

In  the  same  way  prohibition  of  marriage  on  the  ground 
of  "affinity"  or  "spiritual  relationship"  may  take  place. 
''By  association  of  ideas"  the  "feeling  that  two  persons  are 
intimately  connected  in  some  way"  may  "give  rise  to  the 
notion  that  marriage  or  intercourse  between  them  is  incestu- 
ous."    A  strong  argument  is  also  derived  from  the  "classi- 

« 

ficatory  system  of  consanguinity."  Tylor  lias  shown  that 
this  system  and  the  system  of  exogamy  are,  in  most  cases, 
found  together.  They  are  the  "two  sides  of  one  institu- 
tion."* 

But  a  deeper  and  still  more  interesting  question  remains: 
"How  has  this  instinctive  aversion  to  marriage  between  per- 

1  MoBOAN,  HouacB  and  Houie-Life  of  the  American  AborigineM ;  Fuxs,  Diicovery 
cf  America^  1, 64  ff. ;  Wbbtbbmasok,  op.  ctt,  824. 

s  Maikb,  Early  HUtory  of  InatitvtUmB^  7,  78, 106, 196, 200,  paaHm ;  Early  Law  and 
OuBtam,  chap,  yiii ;  KsAUSS,  Sitie  und  Braueh  der  Sadtlaoeth  14, 64, 72,  79  ff.,  84,  etc. ; 
KoHi^SB,  ^^Indiflches  Ehe- and  Familienrecht,*'  ZVB.,  m,  882;  <^.  I/iaja,,  Atiatie 
Studie^j  ohap.  ▼£!. 

s  Lbwxb,  Ancient  Law  of  TTalef ,  56, 57, 196.  «  Wbstbkmabok,  op.  dL^  828-28. 

A  Ttu)B,  On  a  Method  of  Invettigaiing  the  Development  of  InttitvtMm*,  261  ff . ;  </. 
WuTSBM  ABOX,  op.  cit,^  828, 829. 
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sons  living  closely  together  originated?''  We  cannot  help 
feeling  that  through  his  masterly  solution  of  this  difficult 
problem  Westermarck  has  at  last  brought  us  very  near  to 
the  truth.  He  finds  the  key  to  it  in  the  biological  law  of 
similarity.'  It  is  demonstrated  that  a  *' certain  degree  of 
similarity  as  regards  the  reproductive  system  of  two  indi- 
viduals is  required  to  make  their  union  fertile  and  the 
progeny  resulting  from  this  union  fully  capable  of  propaga- 
tion." But  the  similarity  must  not  be  too  close.  A  certain 
amount  of  differentiation  is  requisite;  but  the  differentiation 
must  not  be  too  great.'  There  must  be  homogeneity  com- 
bined with  heterogeneity.  Among  domestic  animals  close 
interbreeding,  it  is  well  known,  leads  to  infertility  and 
degeneration;  and  Darwin's  researches  prove  that  self- 
fertilization  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  produces  the  same 
results.*  There  is  abundant  evidence  tending  to  show  that 
what  is  true  of  plants  and  the  lower  animals  is  true  also  of 
man.  ''Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,"  says 
Westermarck,  in  closing  his  argument,  '^I  cannot  but  believe 
that  consanguineous  marriages,  in  some  way  or  other,  are 
more  or  less  detrimental  to  the  species.  And  here,  I  think, 
we  may  find  a  quite  sufficient  explanation  of  the  horror  of 
incest;  not  because  man  at  an  early  stage  recognized  the 
injurious  influence  of  close  intermarriage,  but  because  the 
law  of  natural  selection  must  inevitably  have  operated. 
Among  the  ancestors  of  man,  as  among  other  animals,  there 

1  WssTEBiCAiiCK,  pp.  cit,,  chap.  xiii,  and  compare  chap,  zt,  8S4  ff. 

<0n  sterility  as  the  result  of  crossing  in  species*  see  Wallacb,  Dortotnism, 
152-M;  Dabwin,  AnimaU  and  Plantt  under  DcmeBtication,  II,  78  ff.;  and  on  the 
good  effects  of  crossing  and  the  evil  effects  of  dose  interbreeding,  ibid.,  n,  92-12S, 
lOA.  Cf.  QuATiBB#AOES,  The  Human  Speciet,  85-88  (crossing  species) ,  276-86  (effects  of 
crossing  in  mixed  races) ;  Mitohxll,  **  Blood-Belationship  in  Marriage,"  in  Memoirs 
of  London  Anth.  Society,  1866,  n,  402-56 ;  and  Withinoton,  Conaanguineotu  Marriagee, 
2  ff.,  who  believes  the  injnrions  effects  of  snch  unions  on  the  offspring  have  been 
overestimated.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  maintained  that  under  primitive 
conditions  the  advantages  of  close  intermarriage  may  have  outweighed  all  disadvan- 
tages: MucKE,  Horde  und  Familie,  245^47,  combating  Westermarck's  view. 

sDabwim,  SfffecU  of  Crou  and  SeV-FertilizaUon  in  the  Vtpetable  Kingdom,  486. 
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was  no  doubt  a  time  when  blood-relationship  was  no  bar  to 
sexual  intercourse.  But  yariations,  here  as  elsewhere,  would 
naturally  present  themselves;  and  those  of  our  ancestors  who 
avoided  in-and-in  breeding  would  survive,  while  the  others 
would  gradually  decay  and  ultimately  perish.  Thus  an 
instinct  would  be  developed  which  would  be  powerful 
enough,  as  a  rale,  to  prevent  injurious  unions.  Of  course 
it  would  display  itself  simply  as  an  aversion  on  the  part  of 
individuals  to  union  with  others  with  whom  they  lived;  but 
these,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  would  be  blood-relations,  so  that 
the  result  would  be  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Whether 
man  inherited  the  feeling  from  the  predecessors  from  whom 
he  sprang,  or  whether  it  was  developed  after  the  evolution 
of  distinctly  human  qualities,  we  do  not  know.^'  ^ 

Exogamy  appears,  then,  to  be  the  result  of  natural  selec- 
tion, arising  *'when  single  families  united  in  small  hordes. 
It  could  not  but  grow  up  if  the  idea  of  union  between  per- 
sons intimately  associated  with  one  another  was  an  object  of 
innate  repugnance."  Conversely,  the  law  of  similarity 
enables  us  to  understand  the  coexistence  of  clan-exogamy 

iCuNOW,  AvMtralneffer,  184  ff.,  rejects  WMtermarok*B  theory,  first,  on  the  ground 
that  the  prohibition  of  intermarriage  in  the  oases  cited  often  extends  far  beyond  the 
local  group;  and  secondly,  because  where  the  members  of  a  ffou  do  not  at  the  same 
time  form  a  local  community,  marriage  is  not  forbidden  in  the  group  of  persons 
actually  liTing  together.  But  Westermarck  is  dealing  with  origins ;  and  he  does  not 
mean  to  say  that  all  the  existing  complex  systems  of  kinship  which  have  gradually 
been  dcTcloped  through  association  of  ideas  or  other  influences  actually  now  conform 
to  the  principle  for  which  he  contends.  On  the  other  hand  Hbllwax«d,  Die  men§ch, 
FanUUet  178  ff.,  following  Waoneb,  in  KotmoB^  1886, 1,  21, 24-84,  reaches  a  conclusion 
essentially  like  that  obtained  by  Westermarck.  He  finds  the  origin  of  exogamy  in  a 
dread  of  dose  intermarriarge  producing  a  horror  of  incest.  During  the  period  of  the 
endogamous  mother-group  such  marriages  were  the  rule.  With  the  rise  of  fixed 
habitations  for  the  group,  beginning  in  the  glacial  age  and  carried  farther  in  the 
diluTial  period,  came  more  permanent  sexual  relations,  the  prototype  of  real 
marriage.  This  close  living  together,  because  of  its  deadening  effect  on  sexual 
attraction,  produced  a  dislike  of  unions  in  the  group,  leading  to  exogamy,  often 
accompanied  by  wife-capture ;  although  neither  rape  nor  exogamy  must  be  regarded 
as  a  uniTcrsal  stage  of  social  erolution.  Crawlst,  Myatie  Bote^  222,  223,  443  ff., 
rejects  Westermarck's  theory  of  a  general  human  "instinct"  against  inbreeding. 
He  insists  that  neither  incest  nor  promiscuity  was  **eTer  anything  but  the  rarest 
exception  in  any  stage  of  human  culture,  even  the  earliest ;  the  former  being  pre- 
▼ented  by  the  psychological  difficulty  with  which  lo?e  comes  into  play  between 
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and  tribal  endogamy.  The  one  springs  from  a  horror  of 
sexual  union  between  persons  who  are  too  near;  the  other 
arises  in  a  dislike  of  connection  between  those  who  are  too 
remote.  Among  primitive  men,  and  sometimes  even  among 
those  well  advanced  in  civilization,  there  exists  a  shrinking 
from  physical  contact  with  strange  races  only  less  violent 
than  the  aversion  which  the  dread  of  incest  excites.  But 
this  prejudice  yields  to  the  sympathy  produced  by  the 
growing  similarity  of  interests,  ideas,  sentiments,  and  gen- 
eral culture  among  men.  Sympathy,  upon  which  affection 
mainly  depends,  has  widened  the  sphere  of  sexual  selection.' 

IV.      THE  PBOBLEM  OF  THE  SUOOESSIVE  FOBMS  OF  THE  FAMILT 

From  the  preceding  analysis  it  will  appear,  we  trust, 
that  scientific  examination  of  the  problems  of  kinship  and 
exogamy  has  disclosed  something  of  the  real  origin  of  the 
laws  which  govern  human  sexual  relations.     The  searching 

persons  either  eloeely  assoeUted  or  strictly  separated  before  the  age  of  paberty,  a 
difficulty  enhanced  by  the  ideas  of  sexnal  taboo,  which  are  intensified  in  the  close- 
ness of  the  family  circle,  where  practical  as  well  as  religions  considerations  cause 
parents  to  prevent  any  dangerous  connections.**  Westermarck*s  theory,  he  holds, 
does  not  account  for  all  the  facts ;  for  example,  "  that  to  no  little  extent  brothers 
and  sisters,  mothers  and  sons,  fathers  and  daughters,  do  not  live  together.  This  is 
a  result  of  sexual  taboo,  and  is  originally  a  part  of  the  cause  why  such  marriage  is 
avoided,  and  not  a  result  of  avoidance  of  incest.**  In  short,  it  "is  the  application 
of  sexual  taboo  to  brothers  and  sisters,  who,  because  they  are  of  opposite  sexes,  of 
the  same  generation,  and  are  in  dose  contact,  and  for  no  other  reasons,  are  regarded 
as  potentially  marriageable,  that  is  the  foundation  of  exogamy  and  the  marriage 
system.**  Cf.  Lano,  Social  Origins,  10-S4,  238^40  note,  whose  criticism  of  Wester- 
marck  and  McLennan  follows  similar  lines;  and  Atkinson,  Primal  Law,  2(XMQ, 
who  believes  that  jealousy  may  have  set  up  a  bar  to  sexual  unions  within  the  **  fire- 
circle  '*  before  totems  or  the  idea  of  incest  arose. 

1  Consult  the  very  interesting  chapter  of  Wbbtbbmabck  on  *"  Selection  as  Influ- 
enced by  Affection  and  Sympathy,  and  by  Calculation,**  op,  cit.,  856  ff.  **Affection 
dejwnds  in  a  very  high  degree  upon  sympathy.  Though  distinct  aptitudes,  these  two 
classes  of  emotions  are  most  intimately  connected:  affection  is  strengthened  by 

sympathy,  and  sympathy  is  strengthened  by  affection If  love  is  excited  by 

contrast,  it  is  so  only  within  certain  limits.  The  contrast  must  not  be  so  great  as  to 
exclude  sympathy.**— ibid.,  962.  "Civilisation,**  he  adds,  "has  narrowed  the  inner 
limit,  within  which  a  man  or  woman  must  not  marry;**  while  "it  has  widened  the 
outer  limit  within  which  a  man  or  woman  may  marry  and  generally  marries.  The 
latter  of  these  processes  has  been  one  of  vast  importance  in  man*s  history.**— 
Ibid,,  876. 
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criticiflm  to  which  the  theory  of  polyandry  has  been  sub- 
jected, in  connection  with  the  opposite  cnstom  of  polygyny, 
carries  us  still  nearer  the  truth.  For,  in  the  light  of  recent 
research,  it  does  not  seem  entirely  hopeless  to  discover  a  trace 
of  the  actual  sequence  in  which,  according  to  natural  law,  the 
general  forms  of  marriage  and  the  family  have  been  evolved. 
According  to  McLennan,  it  will  be  remembered,  polyan- 
dry originates  in  a  scarcity  of  women  due  to  female  infanti- 
cide ;  and  it  is  a  universal  phase  of  social  progress  through 
which  transition  is  made  from  promiscuity  and  the  system  of 
kinship  in  the  female  line  to  the  paternal  system  and  higher 
types  of  family  life.  Furthermore,  he  seems  to  think,  though 
on  this  point  he  is  not  very  clear,*  that  polygyny  may  grow 
out  of  polyandry  through  the  practice  of  capturing  wives. 
This  theory  has  by  no  means  gone  unchallenged.'  It  has 
been  shown,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  extent  to  which  the 
custom  of  polyandry  has  prevailed  is  greatly  exaggerated. 
Though  it  is  found  among  various  peoples  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  its  occurrence  is  on  the  whole  comparatively 
rare;  and  the  practice  is  much  less  extended  than  that  of 
polygyny.  Its  former  existence  cannot  be  inferred  from 
such  customs  as  the  niyoga  and  the  levirate;  for  these  are 
capable  of  simpler  explanation.'  It  is  highly  probable,  as 
Starcke  urges,  that  they  are  merely  expedients  for  procuring 
an  heir  or  for  conveniently  regulating  the  succession  to 
property  and  authority,^  particularly  in  the  joint  family;  but 

1  McIjKNK AN,  Studietj  1, 116,  pataim;  <^.  SpHNOmi,  Prineiplet  ofaociology^  1, 679. 

'See,  especially,  Wbsthbmabcs,  op.  ctt.,  chaps,  zx-zxili;  Stascxb,  Primttive 
Family^  128-70;  Waxb,  Marrifige  and  KintKip^  chaps,  y,  tI,  tU  ;  and  compare  Hbll- 
WALD,  Die  mensdi.  FamiUey  2U  ff.  For  the  literature  of  polyandry,  see  p.  80,  n.  2, 
above. 

'For  the  literature  relating  to  the  IcTirate  and  similar  customs,  see  aboye 
p.84,  n.2. 

4  This  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  leyirate  amon«  the  Todas:  MAB8HAiii<,  A 
Pkrenohgigt  amoncft  the  Todat^  206-9, 213.  Similar  practical  motives  influenced  the 
rise  of  the  levirate  elsewhere:  Dokbbt,  "Omaha  Sociology,"  TIL  Rep,  of  Bureau  cf 
£tt^,  258;  c/.  Habtiub,  Ethnagraphiey  117,  notes ;  idemy  Rechinugtandey  64. 
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there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  Spencer's  explanation 
is  adequate  in  some  cases.  ^' Under  early  social  systems/' 
he  declares,  '^wives,  being  regarded  as  property,''  are  in- 
herited like  other  possessions.'  The  procnring  of  an  heir 
through  a  brother  or  some  other  third  person  harmonizes 
with  the  "juridical  character  of  fatherhood  among  primitive 
men." ' 

Again,  not  only  is  the  general  extent  of  polyandry  limited, 
but  even  where  it  exists  it  is  confined  in  almost  every  case 
''to  a  very  small  part  of  the  population."'  It  is  sometimes 
restricted  to  the  poorer  classes,  sometimes  to  the  rich ;  and 
nearly  always  it  is  found  side  by  side  with  polygyny  or 
monogamy.  There  is  another  limitation,  already  noticed, 
which  tells  very  strongly  against  the  theory  of  its  origin  in 
promiscuity.  Polyandry  usually  shows  a  tendency  in  the 
direction  of  monogamy.  Sometimes  each  of  the  husbands 
lives  with  the  wife  during  a  certain  period,  while  the  others 
are  absent;  or  frequently,  ''as  one,  usually  the  first  married, 
wife  in  polygynous  families  is  the  chief  wife;"  so  also,  "one, 
usually  the  first,  husband  in  polyandrous  families  is  the  chief 
husband."  In  him  authority  and  the  property  are  vested, 
and  all  the  children,  even,  are  feigned  to  be  hia* 

1  Spbncbs,  Prineiple$  qf  Sociology,  1%  679-81,  748  fl.,  750.  See,  howoTer,  the 
criticism  of  Stabokb,  op.  eit.<,  151-53,  ISO  ff. ;  and  compare  Wbstbbmabcx,  op,  eit., 
510  ff. ;  McLEirMAN,  StudiCB,  1, 106  ff. ;  ForimghUy  Review  (1877),  701 ;  and  Spknobb's 
**  Short  Bejoinder,"  <6»d.,  897.  Bat  elsewhere  Spencer  thinks  the  levirate  may  arise 
in  the  duty  of  caring  for  the  brother's  children— a  general  cause  of  polygyny: 
op,  ctt.,  691,  602.  For  examples  of  inheritance  of  widows,  see  KoHiiBB,  "Das  Becht 
der  Azteken,"  ZVB,^  XI,  54;  "Das  Negerrecht,  namentlich  in  Kamemn,**  <Md., XI, 
416, 42S;  and  for  widower  inheritance  among  the  Chins,  tdem,  »6id.,  186  ff. 

3STAB0KB,  op.  cti.,  141  ff.  For  his  theory  of  Juridical  fatherhood  see  ibid., 
121-27, 135, 139 ;  and  compare  the  similar  view  of  W^kb,  Marriaoe  and  Kinthip,  78  ff . 
This  author  gives  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  case  of  Boas  and  Buth,  op,  cit., 
172-78,  which  may  be  compared  with  McLbmnan,  Studies^  1, 109  n.  S.  On  the  eridenoe 
for  juridical  fatherhood  among  the  Arabs,  consult  Smith,  Kinship  and  MarrioQet 
U9, 120. 

s  Wbstbbmabck,  op,  citt  455-57. 

^rind,^  457-59,  115-17;  ef,  especially  Stabckb,  op.  eit,  135.  Hbllwald,  Die 
menBch,  Familie,  204  ff.,  gives  many  interesting  details. 
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In  opposition  to  the  theory  of  McLennan  various  explana- 
tions of  the  origin  of  polyandry  have  been  advanced.  Spencer 
regards  both  polygyny  and  polyandry  as  mere  limitations  of 
promiscuity.  "Promiscuity  may  be  called  indefinite  poly- 
andry joined  with  indefinite  polygyny;  and  one  mode  of 
advance  is  by  diminution  of  the  indefiniteness."  Polyandry, 
therefore,  does  not  originate  in  scarcity  of  women ;  nor  can 
it  be  due  to  poverty;  'Hhough  poverty  may,  in  some  cases, 
be  the  cause  of  its  continuance  and  spread.^^  It  is  rather 
one  of  several  independent  ''types  of  marital  relations  emer- 
ging from  the  primitive  unregulated  state ;  and  one  which  has 
survived  where  competing  forms,  not  favored  by  the  condi- 
tions, have  failed  to  extinguish  it."^  Hellwald  holds  a 
similar  view.'  fiobertson  Smith  traces  its  origin  to  the 
practice  of  capturing  or  of  purchasing  wives  in  common  by 
a  group  of  kinsmen;  and  in  the  case  of  purchase,  poverty  or 
the  high  price  of  women  must  have  exerted  a  favorable  influ- 
ence.* Not  entirely  dissimilar  is  the  view  of  Wake  who, 
rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  McLennan,  believes  that  poly- 
andry can  be  satisfactorily  explained  "only  as  being  estab- 
lished, under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  either  independently 
or  as  an  offshoot  from  the  phase  of  punaluan  group  marriage 
in  which  several  brothers  have  their  wives  in  common.''' 
Starcke  in  like  manner  finds  that  it  "is  adapted  in  every 

iSpbvcbb,  Prineiplet  cf  Soeiotoffjfi  I«  67S-75,  078, 679.  Insufflelent  food-ffapi»l7 
may  oaose  polygynio  and  monogamic  families  to  die  out ;  and  it  is  favorable  to  the 
sorriTal  of  the  polyandrooa  family.  Bnt  the  infertility  of  polyandrons  families  is 
nnfaTorable  to  their  snrriTal,  for  there  are  fewer  members  available  for  defense.— 
J&id.,  681. 

'Polyandry  is  favored  by  poverty  and  scarcity  of  women;  bnt  it  is  essentially 
the  oatgrowth  of  ancient  sexual  relations:  Hbli^wald,  <^,  ctf.,  256-61 ;  agreeing  with 
LipPBBT,  KuUurgemsJUchtey  II,  10.  Mabshall,  A  PhrenologiH  amongtit  the  Todtu^ 
22Sff.,  follows  Lubbock  and  McLennan  in  regarding  polyandry  as  a  survival  of  oom« 
munism.  On  the  other  hand,  Fritsch,  Die  Eingeborenen  aodrAfrikoB^  227,  is  de- 
cidedly of  the  opinion  that  polyandry  among  the  Kafir  Herero  is  the  direct  result  of 
povertj  and  low  condition  (niedrige  Oetinnung) ;  it  is,  he  says,  "keine  Sitte,  sondem 
eine  Unsitte,**  harmonising  with  the  laxity  of  their  moral  ideas. 

•Smith,  Kinahip  and  Marriage^  125 ff.,  128. 

«  Wakb,  Marriage  and  Kinship,  172, 184-78. 
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respect  to  this  organization  of  the  joint  family  group.'^  In 
its  highest  forms  "it  is  only  the  eldest  brother  who  is  mar- 
ried," and  ''the  yonnger  ones  are  not  husbands,  but  merely 
specially  authorized  lovers.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  band  of  brothers,  as  such,  take  a  wife  in  common; 
that  is,  that  the  marriage  is  the  act  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity." Hence  "polyandry  belongs  to  the  category  of  facts 
which  have  to  do  with  the  ordinary  family  communism;" 
and  it  does  not  forfeit  its  character  of  a  marriage  in  which 
the  individual  does  not  quite  lose  his  personality  in  the 
group.* 

More  satisfactory,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  is  the 
result  of  Westermarck^s  inquiry.  This  is  so,  not  only 
because  we  feel  that  he  is  probably  right  in  his  conclusion, 
but  because  his  argument  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of 
the  success  with  which  the  statistical  method  may  be  applied 
to  social  questions.  The  way  for  a  solution  of  the  problem 
had  been  prepared  by  McLennan  and  his  critics.  They  had 
established  a  strong  probability  that  poverty  and  scarcity  of 
women  are  in  some  intimate  way  connected  with  polyandry. 
Westermarck  shows  that  there  is,  in  fact,  a  close  relation, 
but  that  relation  is  a  consequence  of  natural  selection.  The 
ultimate  causes  of  polyandry,  he  demonstrates,  are  identical 
with  the  forces  which  have  produced  a  numerical  disparity 
between  the  sexes.^  First  of  all  the  assumption*  that  "monog- 
amy is  the  natural  form  of  human  marriage  because  there 
is  an  almost  equal  number  of  men  and  women,"  is  proved  to 
be  untenable  by  an  appeal  to  the  statistics  of  population, 

>  Stabckb,  op.  ctt.,  135, 199, 128-70. 

>  Wkstbbkabck,  op.  cit.^  chap,  zzi,  in  oonneetioii  with  ohaps.  xz  and  zzii. 

s  Thus  LOBD  Kambs,  Sketchea  of  the  Hittory  cf  Man^  1, 2T7  ff.,  declares  ''polygyny 
to  be  an  infringement  of  the  law  of  nature,  basingr  his  opinion  on  the  false  assamp- 
tion  that,  'in  all  oonntries  and  at  all  times,*  males  and  females  are  eqnal  in  number, 
and  supporting  it  by  the  consideration  that  the  'God  of  nature  has  enforced  conjugal 
society,  not  only  by  making  it  agreeable,  but  by  the  principle  of  chastity  inherent  in 
our  nature.' "— Wakb,  op»  ctt.,  198  ff.,  who  shows  this  assumption  to  be  unfounded. 
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which  reveal  a  considerable  variation  in  the  numerical  pro- 
portion of  the  sexes.  Among  many  peoples  the  men  are 
greatly  in  majority;  among  others  there  is  a  corresponding 
surplus  of  women.  This  disparity  is  in  part  easily  explain- 
able by  referring  to  the  varying  conditions  of  life  among 
different  peoplea  The  *' preponderance  of  women/'  for 
instance,  '^depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  higher  mor- 
tality of  men''  due  chiefly  to  the  ''destructive  influence  of 
war"  and  the  other  dangers  and  hardships  to  which  primi- 
tive men  are  exposed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  surplus  of 
men  may,  in  some  degree,  be  ascribed  to  female  infanticide 
and,  still  more,  to  the  severe  labor  and  harsh  treatment  which 
usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  women  among  low  races.' 

But  such  causes  are  by  no  means  entirely  adequate  to 
account  for  the  numerical  inequality  of  the  sexes.  For,  in 
the  second  place,  statistics  show  a  considerable  disparity 
between  them  at  birth.  ''Among  some  peoples  more  boys 
are  bom,  among  others  more  girls ;  and  the  surplus  is  often 
considerable."  With  the  Todas,  for  instance,  are  found 
about  100  boys  to  80  girls  under  fourteen  years  of  age ;' 
while  in  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  Syria,  the  Arabias,  the  Holy 
Land,  and  in  various  other  portions  of  Asia,  two,  three,  or 
even  four  women  to  one  man  are  born.'  "In  Europe,  the 
average  male  births  outnumber  the  female  by  about  five  per 

cent But  the  rate  varies  in  different  countries.    Thus, 

in  Bussian  Poland,  only  101  boys  are  born  to  100  girls ;  whilst, 
in  Boumania  and  Greece,  the  proportion  is  111  to  100.' 


9)4 


>  The  facts  are  oolleeted  by  Wbsteucabcx,  with  elaborate  reference  to  authori- 
ties: op.  ca.,  4e0-66. 

s  MAmwiAT.T.,  A  PhrenologiMt  among&t  the  Tockw,  100 ;  Wsstbbmabok,  op,  eit.,  487. 

•Bbucb,  TrcmeU  to  DtBcover  the  Sowrca  of  the  Nile,  1, 2S4ff. ;  Wbbtbrmasck,  op, 
ciU,  4m,  468. 

iOBTTniaxir,  MoraMaltitUk  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  fOr  eine  aodaUildk,  56;  Wn- 
TXBifABCK,  op,  cit,y  460.  Dabwin,  DefccrU  of  Man,  chap.  Tiii,  discusses  the  nomerical 
proportion  of  the  sezes,  showing  their  inequality.  Cf,  Plosb,  Da*  Weib,  I,  244-46, 
fliTlng  a  table  of  the  number  of  male  and  female  births  for  European  countries  and 
for  several  of  the  commonwealths  of  the  United  States,  the  male  predominating. 
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At  this  point  Westennaick  finds  it  neoeesary  to  consider 
the  problem  of  the  ^^  causes  which  determine  the  sex  of  the 
offspring."  The  view  that  sex  is  influenced  either  by  the 
relative  or  by  the  absolute  age  of  the  parents  is  untenable ;' 
nor  can  the  theory  be  accepted  that  "polygyny  leads  to  the 
birth  of  a  greater  proportion  of  female  infants.'^'  The 
theory  of  Dtlsing,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
probable  explanation  which  has  yet  been  advanced.'  Accord- 
ing to  him,  "the  characters  of  animalfl  and  plants  which 
influence  the  formation  of  sex  are  due  to  natural  selection. 
In  every  species  the  proportion  between  the  sexes  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  constant,  but  the  organisms  are  so  weU 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  life  that,  under  anomalous  cir- 
cumstances, they  produce  more  individuals  of  that  sex  of 
which  there  is  the  greatest  need.  When  nourishment  is 
abundant,  strengthened  reproduction  is  an  advantage  to  the 
species,  whereas  the  reverse  is  the  case  when  nourishment  is 
scarce.  Hence — the  power  of  multiplication  depending 
chiefly  upon  the  number  of  females — organisms,  when  unu- 
sually well  nourished,  produce  comparatively  more  female 

iThns,  aooording  to  Sadlib,  TKe  Law  tf  PcpulatUm,  II,  SS8  ff.,  and  Hofackbx 
AMD  NOTTBB,  ITefter  die  SigenMchafttn  toelche  tick  bd  Mensehenund  TfUeren  wmden 
EUem  aiuf  die  Nciehkommen  vererben^  "  more  boys  are  bom  if  the  husband  is  older 
than  the  wife,  more  girls  if  the  wife  is  older  than  the  hosband.'*  Bat  Noirot  and 
Breslan  have  reached  the  opposite  result;  and  Bemer,  from  Norwegian  statistics, 
has  shown  that  "the  law  is  untenable."  From  the  registers  of  births  in  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  SnxDA,  Da»  SemuUverhdUnim  der  Oeborenenj  proyes  "  that  neither  the 
relatiye  nor  the  absolute  ages  of  the  parents  exercise  this  sort  of  influence.** 
Platter  "concludes  from  the  examination  of  thirty  million  births  that  the  less  the 
difference  in  the  age  of  the  parents  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  boys  being  born.** 
For  these  authorities  and  others  see  Wbstsbmabcx,  op.  ctt.,  400,  470;  and  compare 
Thokpsom  akd  Qbddsb,  EvohUion  of  Sex,  82  ff.,  for  a  review  of  theories,  particularly 
the  comparative  table,  p.  85,  and  the  bibliography,  p.  40. 

SThe  authorities  are  compared  by  Wbbtsskaxok,  op.  cit,  470;  and  there  is  an 
interesting  discussion  of  this  point  by  Wasb,  Marriage  and  Kinship,  223  ff.  Cf. 
Dabwim,  DetcerU  <^  Man,  chap,  viii,  215  ff.  Plobb,  Daa  Wdb,  1, 2aM4,  gives  a  com- 
parative view  of  the  notions  of  various  peoples  as  to  the  knowledge  of  sex  before  the 
birth  of  the  child. 

tDOsnro,  Die  ReguUerunif  dm  GetehleehUverhdltniaeet  bei  der  Vermehrung  der 
Mentchen,  Tiere,  und  Ffianiien  (Jena,  1884),  121-287. 
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ofbpring ;  in  the  opposite  case,  more  male/'^  The  observa- 
tions  of  Floss'  and  others*  appear  to  sustain  DUsing^s  hypoth- 
esis. Wherever  nourishment  is  scarce  there  seems  to  be 
a  surplus  of  male  births.  Such  is  the  case  in  highlands  as 
compared  with  lowlands ;  among  the  poor  as  compared  with 
the  rich ;  in  sterile  regions  as  compared  with  those  that  are 
more  fertile.  Furthermore,  Dflsing  has  suggested  a  second 
cause  due  also  to  natural  selection,  which  influences  the 
numerical  proportion  of  the  sexes  bom ;  and  his  conclusion 
is  confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Westermarck.  Mixture  of 
race  among  animals  and  plants  appears  to  cause  a  surplus  of 
female  births;*  while,  on  the  contrary,  incestuous  unions, 
being  injurious  to  the  species,  ''have  a  tendency  to  produce 
an  excess  of  male  offspring.^'*  So,  among  half-breeds,  the 
number  of  girls  usually  predominates;*  while  among  in- 
and-in  bred  plants,  animals,  or  men  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Hence  it  seems  probable  ''that  the  degree  of  differentiation 
in  the  sexual  elements  of  the  parents  exercises  some  influence 
upon  the  sex  of  the  offspring,  so  that,  when  the  differentia- 
tion is  unusually  great,  the  births  are  in  favour  of  females ; 
when  it  is  unusually  small,  in  favour  of  males.' ^^ 

Now,  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  polyandrous  peoples 
show  a  tendency  to   close  intermarriage   among   kindred ; 

1  As  sammarixed  by  Wbstkbkabck,  op.  ctf.,  470, 471. 

2Pix>88,  Ueber  die  dcu  OetchleeJUwerhaitnita  der  Kinder  bedinoenden  Unctchen^ 
21  ff.,  SO,  poMinu 

<  Compare  Geddbb  and  Thoicpson,  EvohUion  of  Sex^  a&-$4,  who  diseoss  the 
Uteratnre  relating  to  sex-determination ;  and  Geddss,  article  "  Sex  "  in  Encycl,  Brit, 
See  the  bibliographies  of  the  subject  in  Obddbs  axd  Thompson,  op.  c<(.,  40, 53, 54. 
MAgjiwAf.f.,  A  Fhretiologiit  atnonfftt  the  Todas,  110,  111,  regards  the  tendency  to  pro- 
duce more  males  than  females  as  due  to  natural  selection,  practiced  by  an  in-and-in 
breeding  people,  made  necessary  originally  by  female  infanticide.  Thus  a  *'  male- 
producing  yariety  of  man  is  formed." 

A  Consistent  with  the  rule  is  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  illegitimate  births  are 
female. 

^DOsiNO,  op,  ctt.,  287. 

«PowKB8,  Tribee  qf  Calif omia^  403,  149;  Stabgkwbathsb,  The  Law  of  SeXy  159 
ff. ;  WssTKBMASCK,  Op.  cU,^  47&-W,  who  cites  many  other  authorities. 

U&id.,481,482. 
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while  polyandroos  countries  are  notoriously  poor.  "The 
Todas  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills,"  for  instance,  "  are  probably 
the  most  in-and-in  bred  people  of  whom  anything  is  known," 
and  among  them  "the  disproportion  between  male  and  female 
births  is  strikingly  in  favour  of  the  males."  But  the  "coin- 
cidence of  polyandry  with  poverty  of  material  resources" 
cannot  depend,  as  often  asserted,  "upon  the  intention  of  the 
people  to  check  an  increase  of  population,  or  upon  the  fact 
that  the  men  are  not  rich  enough  to  support  or  buy  wives 
for  themselves."  For  only  in  Tibet,  with  her  nunneries, 
among  such  peoples,  is  there  foimd  a  class  of  unmarried 
women,  and  polyandry  is  often  seen  in  rich  families; 
while  in  Ceylon  "it  prevails  chiefly  among  the  wealthier 
classes."  With  pastoral  and  agricultural  peoples  poverty 
would  be  no  reason  for  the  avoidance  of  individual  mar- 
riage, since  women  are  valuable  for  their  labor  and  "fully 
earn  their  own  subsistence."  In  some  districts  of  the 
Himalayas,  we  are  told,  *4t  is  the  poor  who  prefer  polyg- 
amy, on  account  of  the  value  of  the  women  as  household 
drudges."' 

Accordingly  as  a  general  result  of  his  argument,  Wester- 
marck  concludes  that  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that 
polyandry  originates  in  a  surplus  of  men  "due,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  poor  conditions  of  life,  on  the  other,  to  close  inter- 
marrying. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chief  polyandrous  peoples 
either  live  in  sterile  mountain  regions,  or  are  endogamous 
in  a  very  high  degree. '*'  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
a  surplus  of  men  will  always  produce  polyandry,  any  more 
than  a  plurality  of  women  will  always  lead  to  polygyny. 
Other  conditions  must  be  favorable.  "This  practice  pre- 
supposes," for  instance,  "an  abnormally  feeble  disposition  to 

1  Wbbtbbmabok,  op,  eiU,  475«  478,  citiiur  Stulpnaokl,  in  Indian  AwUquarjf^  VII, 
IS.  C/.  SpaNCSB,Prineiplefo/5ocioI<vy,  1, 688. 

9WB8TBBMABCK,  op.  ctt.,  482,483.  Cf,  Mab8HALI«,  A  Pkrenoloffist  amon4/Bt  the 
Todoi,  UO,  111,  221,  jxiM^m,  for  illustrations. 
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jealousy  ;^^  and  this  is  actually  a  ''peculiarity  of  all  peoples 
among  whom  polyandry  occurs.'^' 

The  evidence  adduced  seems  conclusive  that  polyandry 
holds  a  relatively  unimportant  place  in  the  sociological  his- 
tory of  mankind.  It  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence;  it  is 
usually  modified  in  the  direction  of  monogamy ;  and  it  always 
implies  a  considerable  progress  in  civilization.  The  case  is 
much  the  same  with  polygyny.'  It  is  not  a  mere  limitation 
of  promiscuity,  as  some  writers  believe/  but  usually  makes 
its  appearance  comparatively  late  in  social  history.  It  is 
found  side  by  side  with  polyandry  and  does  not  grow  out  of 
it,  as  McLennan  supposes.  Finally,  like  polyandry,  its  im- 
portance as  a  form  of  sexual  relations  has  been  greatly  mag- 
nified. True,  polygyny  is  much  more  widely  dispersed  than 
polyandry,  being  found  perhaps  among  the  majority  of  races 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.'  Its  rise  is  particularly 
favored  by  the  economic  and  social  forces  which  produce  the 
patriarchal  system.*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  among  many 
barbarous  peoples  it  is  "almost  unknown  or  even  prohibited.'* 
Monogamy  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  form  of  the  family 
precisely  among  peoples  least  advanced  in  general  culture 

1 WXSTBXMABOK,  Op.  Ctt.,  515. 

>Oii  polygyny  see  Swindbbbn,  DitptUatio  de  polyffinua  (1795);  Weinhold,  Die 
demtBchen  Frauen,  11, 18  ff. ;  Post,  FanUUenrecht,  63  ff. ;  OaehleehttgenoBtenMchaft^ 
17  ff.,  26  ff. ;  KOYAi«KyBKT,  Tableau^  101  ff. ;  Hbllwald,  Die  mensch.  FamiUe,  967-437 ; 
Mason,  Woman''$  Share  in  Primitive  CuUurey  222  ff. ;  Daxwzn,  Deteent  of  Man^ 
chaps,  yiii,  zz;  Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civilization^  143;  Lbtournhau,  Vivolution  du 
mariage^  chaps.  Till,  iz,  z,  zi ;  Wakb,  Marriage  and  KinMhip,  chap,  yi ;  Spsnceb, 
Frineiplet  of  Sociology ^  1, 682-97 ;  Stabokb,  Primitii>e  Family^  261  ff.,  paM9im;  Wbs- 
TBBKABCK,  Human  Marriage,  481  ff.,  and  Indez.  For  ezamples  of  polygyny  see 
KOHI.KB,  in  ZVR„  VU,  870,  879  (Papnas);  Vm,  114  (Dekkan);  IX,  824  (Bengal); 
X,  55  (Azteks) ;  97-99  (Bombay) ;  XI,  482,  488  (Kamemn) ;  Hbnbici,  *'  Das  Recht  der 
Bpheneger,"  ZVB,^  XI,  184;  Post,  "Die  Kodiflcation  des  Rechts  der  Amazosa," 
ibid.,  XI,  282, 238;  Bbbkb,  "  Das  Becht  der  Amazosa/*  ibid.,  X,  86. 

>For  instance,  Spbmosb,  Prindpla  of  Sociology,  1, 672, 688. 

4  See  the  enumeration  of  polygynons  peoples  in  Wbstbsmabck,  op.  cit.,  481-35; 
Sfbtcbb,  op.  cit.,  1, 682, 688;  Wakb,  Marriage  and  Kin»hip,  181  ff. ;  Mason,  Woman''$ 
Place  in  PrimiUoe  C%Mure,  22Z  ff. 

•HBLiiWAiiD,  Die  mentch.  Familie,  866  ff.;  Gbossb,  Die  Formen  der  Familie, 
104  ff. 
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and  particularly  in  the  economic  arts.^  It  is  highly  signifi- 
cant, to  take  a  single  example,  that  among  the  Dravidian 
Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  commonly  regarded  as  anatomically  and 
intellectually  among  the  most  backward  races  of  mankind, 
monogamous  unions  last  until  death  dissolves  them.  To 
those  still  untouched  by  foreign  influences  polyandry  and 
polygyny  are  entirely  unknown.  There  is  no  prostitution. 
Conjugal  fidelity  is  remarkable.  Free  courtship  exists. 
Children  are  treated  with  kindness;  and  in  general  the  Sar- 
asin  brothers  present  a  picture  of  pleasing  domestic  life 
among  this  singular  people.' 

Where  polygyny  exists  it  is  sometimes  the  chiefs  alone 
who  are  '^permitted  to  have  a  plurality  of  wives."  Besides, 
just  as  in  the  case  of  polyandry,  *^  almost  everywhere  it  is 
confined  to  a  very  small  part  of  the  people,  the  majority 
being  monogamous."  It  is  so  *' among  all  Mohammedan 
peoples,  in  Asia  and  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Africa."  Ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  Mohammedans  of  India,  for  instance,  are 
said  to  be  monogamists;  and  in  Persia,  it  is  reported,  only 
"two  per  cent,  of  the  population  enjoy  the  questionable 
luxury  of  a  plurality  of  wives."  Among  the  American 
aborigines  monogamy  is  the  rule.  Although  polygyny 
widely  exists  among  them,  seldom  are  more  than  two  wives 

1  See  the  lists  of  monogamous  peoples  in  WaaTBUfABCX,  op,  cU,^  435-88;  and 
compare  Dabwin,  Descent  <^  Man,  691;  Post,  Fatnilienrechtt  73;  Lbtousnsau, 
Vivolution  du  mariage,  chap,  zi ;  and  especially  Gbosbs,  Die  Formen  der  FamiUty 
as  aboye  summarised,  chap.  11. 

2SABA8ZN,  Die  WeddoB  von  Ceylon,  I,  457-75.  These  InTestigators,  sustaining 
Westermarok's  view  of  social  evolntion,  regard  the  monogamy  of  the  Veddahs  as  a 
typical  primitive  institution.  Of  course,  as  Kohlbb,  Zur  UrffetchieMe  der  Ehe,  10  ff., 
14  ff.,  urges  against  Westermarck  and  the  Sarasin  brothers,  the  accumulation  of  a 
great  number  of  examples  of  peoples  among  whom  monogamy  prevails  does  not 
necessarily  constitute  proof  of  the  original  condition  of  man.  It  is  possible,  for 
example,  that  the  Veddahs  are  far  advanced  beyond  their  former  condition,  or,  con- 
versely, that  they  are  a  degraded  race.  Still  the  existence  of  these  examples  of  the 
single  pairing  family  among  barbarous  and  savage  men,  as  well  as  those  found 
among  the  anthropoid  mammals,  puts  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  other  side.  At  any 
rate,  it  must  not  be  lightly  assumed  that  this  kind  of  evidence  has  been  used  more 
critically  by  the  adherents  of  the  theory  of  promiscuity  than  by  those  who  take  the 
opposite  view. 
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fomid.'  Indeed  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  sexee 
thronghont  the  world  renders  it  impossible  for  polygyny  to 
become  the  general  practice.* 

Polygyny,  like  polyandry,  ia  modified  in  Beveral  ways  in 
the  direction  of  monogamy.  Ofteny  as  in  Africa*  and 
among  many  American  peoples,  a  ''higher  position  is  given 
to  one  of  the  wives,  generally  the  first  married.''  She  pos- 
sesses superior  authority  and  becomes  the  real  mistress  of  the 
household.  Thus,  according  to  Waitz,  among  the  Eskimo  a 
second  wife  is  seldom  taken  unless  the  first  is  childless;  but 
in  polygynous  families  the  first  wife  has  domestic  precedence. 
The  same  is  true  generally  of  the  red  Indians  of  the  north- 

1  Polygyny  ia  f otmd,  for  example,  among  the  Innait«  but  monogamy  is  the  role, 
ihongh  marriages  are  often  of  very  short  duration.  Occasionally  there  are  two, 
three,  four,  or  in  very  rare  cases  even  five  wives :  Tubnbs,  **  Ethnology  of  the  Ungava 
District,"  XL  Bep,  of  Bttreau  fjf  Eth,^  182, 188, 189.  Among  the  Point  Barrow  Eskimo 
Murdoch  found  nsnally  one  wife,  and  never  heard  of  more  than  two:  "  Point  Barrow 
Bzpedition,**  t&td.,  411.  **Bich  men**  among  the  Thlinkets  often  have  two  wives: 
NxBLACK,  "Coast  Indians,*'  Bep.  Smith.  Jntt.^  1888^  867,  368;  Ksause,  Die  Tlinkit 
Jtidtaiicr,  220.  The  Pima  Indian  has  more  than  one  wife  when  he  Can  snpport  them, 
for  **  the  wife  is  the  slave  of  the  husband  *' :  Gbobsmanm,  "  The  Pima  Indians  of  Ari- 
aona,*'  Bep.  Smith.  Intt,  ifi7i,  415,  416.  A  Ponca  chief  married  four  wives  at  one 
time,  took  them  at  once  to  his  wigwam,  and  all  got  on  well:  Bep.  Smith.  Iiut,  1885, 
64.  The  Wyandottea  allow  polygyny  if  the  wives  are  taken  from  different  getUet^ 
but  polyandry  is  prohibited :  Powbll,  "  Wyandotte  Society,*'  A.  A.  A.  9..  XXIX,  681. 
Sometimes  '^duogamy  **  is  found  among  the  Seminoles:  MacCaulbt,  in  F.  Bep,  of 
Bureau  of  Eth.^  486.  Among  the  Siouz  "  a  plurality  of  wives  is  required  of  a  good 
hunter,  since  in  the  labors  of  the  chase  women  are  of  great  service**:  Bobsxt, 
*'8iouan  Sociology,**  XV.  Bep.  of  Bureau  of  Eth.,  225 ;  but  the  *'  maximum  number 
of  wives  that  one  man  (an  Omaha  Sioux)  can  have  is  three,  e.  ff.t  the  first  wife,  her 
aunt,  and  her  sister  or  niece,  if  all  be  consanguinities.  Sometimes  the  three  are 
not  kindred  ** :  idem,  "  Omaha  Sociology,**  ///.  Bep.  of  Bureau  of  Eth.,  261 ;  and 
compare  Koeleb,  Zur  Urgeachichte  der  Ehe,  65  ff.,  82,  who  finds  here  an  evidence 
of  group>marriage.  One  wife  is  the  rule  among  the  South  American  Abipones: 
DoBBiZHOFFER,  AccoutU^  II,  209,  210;  and  Appiacte:  Guimababs,  "Memoria," 
Beviti.  Trimene.  HiMt,  VI,  807;  and  in  general  it  is  the  prevalent  form  in  South 
America:  Mabtzub,  Ethnographie,  II,  104;  tdcm,  Bechttttutande^  53.  Two  wives 
is  the  average  number  among  the  Seri:  MoGbb,  in  XVII.  Bep,  of  Bureau  of  Eth,^ 
Part  1, 279. 

3  For  a  collation  of  the  facts  as  to  the  ratio  of  polygynists  to  the  whole  popula> 
tion  among  polygynous  peoples,  consult  Wbbtbxmabck,  op,  eityi3S-4Z ;  t^,  HsLiiWALD, 
Die  meneeh,  FarnUie^  413,  414. 

sWAnz,  AnJthropoiogie,  II,  109;  but  here  the  subordinate  women  are  not  always 
legitimate  wives.     Qf.  Gbobsk,  Die  Formen  der  Familie^  109;  Fbitsoh,  Die  Eingebo- 
BQd-Afnkae,  U4, 192, 193, 227,  36S. 
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west  coast.'  Among  the  Siouan  tribes  the  bride's  sisters 
sometimes  become  subordinate  wives;'  and  usually  where 
there  are  several,  according  to  Dorsey,  the  first  wife  and  the 
last  are  'Hhe  favorites,  all  others  being  regarded  as  servants.^' ' 
The  principal  Indians  among  the  Brazilian  Tupinamb&s, 
says  Souza,  ''have  more  than  one  wife,  and  he  who  has  most 
wives  is  the  most  honored  and  esteemed;  but  they  all  yield 
obedience  to  the  eldest  wife  and  all  serve  her.^'  She  ''has 
her  hammock  tied  up  next  to  that  of  her  husband,  and  between 
the  two  there  is  always  a  fire  burning/'*  Among  various 
peoples  it  is  required  "that  the  first  wife  shall  be  of  the  hus- 
band's rank,  whilst  the  succeeding  wives  may  be  of  lower 
birth."  Sometimes,  as  among  the  Chinese,  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  and  the  kings  of  early  Egypt,  the  secondary  wives 
really  hold  the  position  of  concubines.'  Frequently  the  hus- 
band has  a  favorite  whom  he  treats  especially  as  his  wife ;  or 

1  Waitz,  op.  cit,  m,  808,  S28.  In  the  UngaTa  District  the  children  of  the  first 
wife  take  precedence:  Tubnss,  op.  cU.^  190;  qf.  Nzblaox,  "Coast  Indians,"  Bep. 
Smith.  JnaL^  28S8, 887. 

9  HoGsB,  **The  Siooan  Indians,**  XV,  Bep.  of  Bureau  of  Eth.^  178. 

*  DOBSBT,  "Siooan  Sooioloffy,*'  ibid.,  225.  Among  the  Siooan  Omahas, "  when  a 
man  wishes  to  take  a  second  wife  he  always  consolts  his  first  wife,  reasoning  thos 
with  her :  *  I  wish  yoo  to  have  less  work  to  do.  so  I  think  of  taking  yoor  sister,  yoor 
aont,  or  yoor  brother*s  daoghter  for  my  wife.  Yoo  can  then  hare  her  to  aid  yoo 
with  yoor  work.*  Shoold  the  first  wife  refose,  the  man  cannot  marry  the  other 
woman.  Generally  no  objection  is  offered,  especially  if  the  second  woman  be  one  of 
the  kindred  of  the  first  wife.    Sometimes  the  first  wife  will  make  the  proposition  to 

her  hosband The  first  wife  is  never  deposed.**— Idem,  "  Omaha  Sociology,** 

IIL  i2Q7.  qT  Bureau  of  Sth.,  261. 

4SOUZA,  "Tratado  DescriptiTO  do  BrasU,**  Beviei.  Jwt.  Hiet.,  XIV  aSSl),  811 
ff.  Compare  Mabtiub,  Xthnographie,  l(H-€6, 108, 100,  notes;  idem,  BechtBgueiande, 
58, 54, 57, 58. 

5  On  these  modifications  see  SpmrcsB,  Prindplet  of  Socioiogif,  1, 604-06;  Wakx, 
Marriage  and  Kinship,  196, 197, 186  fl.,  210.  "  The  phases  of  this  costom  [wives  of  dif- 
ferent grades]  may  be  practically  divided  into  (a)  those  in  which  all  a  man*8  wives 
have  eqoal  rights,  (6)  and  those  where  there  is  a  soperlor  wife  (or  wives)  and  inferior 
ones,  the  latter  beixig  sometimes  legal  wives,  and  at  others  slave  wives  or  conco- 
bines.**— Wakb,  197.  **The  Siamese  occopy  the  almost  oniqoe  position  of  having  foor 
classes  of  wives,  of  which,  however,  the  slave  wife  answers  to  the  concobines  of 
other  forms  of  polygyny.'*—/?)^.,  197.  Cf,  farther,  Gbobbb,  Die  Formen  der  FamiUe, 
100;  Waitz,  Anthropologie,  HI,  828;  Hbllwald,  Die  menach.  FamiUe,VS,  882  (China), 
414;  Aybbt,  *'The  Indo-Pacific  Oceans,**  Am.  Antiquarian,  VI,  866. 
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converseljy  as  among  the  Abipones/  he  is  ''bound  by  cus- 
tom or  law  to  cohabit  with  his  wives  in  torn.''  Finally,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  everywhere  bigamy,  or  rather  duog- 
amy,  is  the  "most  common  form  of  polygyny,  and  a  multitude 
of  wives  is  the  luxury  of  a  few  despotic  rulers  or  very 
wealthy  men.''" 

Let  us  next  consider  the  causes  which  favor  the  rise  of 
polygyny.  It  is  highly  probable,  in  countries  ''unaffected 
by  European  civilization,''  that  a  surplus  of  women  has 
exerted  an  influence  in  its  favor."  Thus  in  India  polygyny  is 
found  among  peoples  where  there  is  a  plurality  of  women, 
and  polyandry  where  the  reverse  is  the  case.^  Among  the 
Kafirs  and  the  aboriginal  tribes  of  North  America  polygyny 
usually  appears  only  where  the  women  outnumber  the  men.^ 
This  disparity  of  the  sexes  may  sometimes  be  due  to  the 
ravages  of  war;*  but  it  is  more  likely,  as  in  the  case  of 
polyandry,  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  natural  selection,  abun- 
dance of  nourishment  tending  to  produce  an  excess  of  female 
births.  Polygyny  also  arises  from  calculation.  According 
to  Wake,  "  abundance  may  be  said  to  be  the  chief  induce- 
ment to  the  practice;"  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  usually 
the  wealthier  persons  among  polygynous  peoples  who  indulge 

1 "  I  have  kncywii  many  who  kept  the  same  wifb  all  their  lives.  Bat  if  any  Abipon 
manies  several  women,  he  settles  them  in  separate  hordes,  many  letLgaes  distant 
from  one  another,  and  Tislts  first  one,  then  the  other,  at  intervals  of  a  year.** 
— DoBBZZHom,  AeeoufU^  n,  210. 

'Wmtbbmabok,  Human  Mainiage^  44^-60;  </.  Stabokb,  PrimUive  Family ^ 


s  This  is  the  view  of  Wbstbbmabox,  op.  cit,  482,  as  opposed  to  that  of  GHmtTZH, 
Be6h/erch€»  midiethphUomjphiquM  wwr  la  caiwet  phyiqun  de  la  polygamic  dant  let 
paiy§  ehaud§  (Paris,  1812),  88;  and  he  Is  sustained  by  Gobhlxbt,  "  Die  Geeohlechts- 
versohiedenheit  der  Kinder  in  den  Ehen,"  ZPB,^  XIII,  127.  See  also  Spihcbb, 
Frineiplm  qf  SodoUcgy^  1, 689, 690;  Wakb,  Marriage  and  Kinthip^  201, 206. 

«  Wakb,  op.  e<t,  206;  WaaTaBKABOS,  op.  e<l.,  482 ;  Gobhlbbt,  loc,  cit, 

1  SraroSB,  cp,  e<t ,  1, 684, 689, 690 ;  Waxb,  op,  c<t,  201 ;  Catlzn,  North  American 
/Mdlaiis,!,  118. 

e  Spbhcbr,  op.  eit,  1, 689, 690. 
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in  the  luxury  of  many  wives.'  Poverty  and  the  approximate 
equality  of  the  sexes,  Spencer  holds,  are  the  natural  restric- 
tions of  polygyny.'  Again,  *' superior  strength  of  body  and 
energy  of  mind,  which  gained  certain  men  predominance  as 
warriors  and  chiefs,  also  gave  them  more  power  of  securing 
women;  either  by  stealing  them  from  other  tribes  or  by 
wresting  them  from  men  of  their  own  tribe.^"  In  this  way 
the  possession  of  a  number  of  wives  would  become  a  mark 
of  distinction.  Consequently  polygyny  sometimes  appears  as 
the  special  privilege  of  the  ruler  or  of  a  class;  and,  as 
Spencer  suggests,  from  its  association  with  greatness  it  may 
gain  popular  approbation,  just  as  monogamy  may  be  thought 
''mean''  from  its  association  with  poverty.  "Even  the  reli- 
gious sanction  is  sometimes  joined  with  the  ethical  sanction,'' 
as  among  the  Chippewayana^ 

Various  other  reasons  for  the  rise  and  spread  of  polygyny 
have  been  advanced.  Among  these  are  the  motives  arising 
in  passion,  such  as  man's  love  of  beauty'  and  variety,  and 
his  unwillingness  to  practice  abstinence  in  certain  seasona* 

1  Waxb,  0!p.  cit,t  179-M ;  Spbncbb,  op,  ott,  685.  So  the  African  has  as  many  wif«t 
as  he  can  boy;  and  only  the  rich  in  ancient  Mexico  indulged  in  polygyny:  Waztz, 
Anthropologies  II,  106 ;  IV,  180.  Among  the  American  Indians  the  coat  and  difllcolty 
of  feedinir  them  make  several  wives  the  priTilege  of  the  opnlent.  Increased  labor 
gives  the  California  Wintnn  woman  increased  rights;  "for  then  she  extorts 
monogamy  ":  Batzbl,  History  of  Mankind^  n,  124, 4M  (China  and  Japan).  Com- 
pare AvsBT,  "The  Indo-Pacifle  Oceans,"  Am.  AfUiquarian,  VI,  808. 

s  Spbhcbb,  op.  eU,^  1, 683, 684.  Cf,  Stabokb,  op.  ctl.,  281,  who  says :  "  It  foUows 
from  the  nature  of  things  ....  that  polygamy  can  never  have  been  the  normal  con- 
dition of  a  tribe,  since  it  would  have  involved  the  existence  of  twice  as  many 
women  as  men.  Polygamy  must  necessarily  have  been  restricted  to  the  noblest, 
richest,  and  bravest  members  of  the  tribe."  Spencer  holds  that  polygyny  is  con- 
nected especially  with  the  "  militant  *'  stage  of  society,  as  opposed  to  the  industrial : 
op.  eitt  706. 

s  Spsnobs,  op.  cit,,  1, 685, 686*  *  Ihid.,  685-88 ;  (;f.  Stabokx,  op.  eit.,  281. 

sowing  to  the  hard  conditions  of  life,  female  beauty  fades  early  amonc  savage 
and  barbarous  peoples,  sometimes  even  among  those  reckoned  as  civilised.  A  fresh 
wife  is  demanded  when  the  first  grows  old.  In  some  cases  the  husband  is  forbidden 
by  custom  to  cohabit  with  his  wife  until  the  child  is  weaned,  though  suckling  may 
continue  two,  three,  or  four  years:  Wbbtebmabck,  op.  cit,  488-68;  Plobs,  Dot 
Weib,  1, 58,  59  (fading  beauty). 

0Wakb,  Marriaoe  and  Kimhip^  202  fP.,  thus  summarises  the  causes  of  poly- 
gyny: "FirsI,  the  sterility  of  the  first  wife,"  as  in  the  ease  of  Bachel;  "sooondltr. 
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More  powerful  than  these  is  the  ''desire  for  offspring, 
wealthy  and  authority."  In  certain  stages  of  advancement 
the  more  children  a  man  has^  the  greater  are  his  power  and 
distinction.  His  ''fortune  is  increased  by  a  multitude  of 
wives  not  only  through  their  children,  but  through  their 
labour."^  For  this  reason,  in  some  cases  where  jealousy  is 
weak,  women  cling  to  polygyny ;  since  by  sharing  the  toil  with 
others  they  hope  that  its  burden  may  be  lessened.*  Spencer 
assigns  another  cause  of  the  rise  of  polygyny  which  has 
enabled  it  to  hold  its  ground  even  against  the  superior  type, 
monogamy.  For  "  under  rude  conditions,"  he  believes  that 
"it  conduces  in  a  higher  degree  to  social  self-preservation." 
The  loss  of  population  sustained  by  the  ravages  of  war  are 
thus  repaired.  A  bias  in  favor  of  polygyny  may  be  founded 
which  will  even  come  to  be  sustained  by  natural  selection. 
"In  a  barbarous  community  formed  of  some  wifeless  men, 
others  who  have  one  wife  each,  and  others  who  have  more 
than  one,  it  must  on  the  average  happen  that  this  last  class 
will  be  relatively  superior — the  stronger  and  more  coura- 
geous among  savages,  and  among  semi-civilized  peoples  the 
wealthier  also,  who  are  mostly  the  more  capable.  Hence, 
ordinarily,  a  greater  number  of  offspring  will  be  left  by  men 
having  natures  of  the  kind  needed.  The  society  will  be 
rendered  ....  not  only  numerically  stronger,  but  more  of 
its  units  will  be  efficient  warriors."  Furthermore,  there  will 
be  a  "structural  advance"  as  compared  with  lower  types  of 
the  family.  Paternity  is  certain;  and,  where  descent  is 
traced  in  the  male  line,  "inheritance  of  power  by  sons 
becomes  possible;  and,  where  it  arises,  government  is  better 

tlia  length  of  time  dnriog  which  a  woman  snekles  her  ehild ;  thirdly^  the  sexual 
requirements  of  man  while  leading  a  hunting  or  pastoral  mode  of  life ;  fourthly^ 
the  accidental  scarcity  of  men;  and,  fifthly^  the  luxury  or  sensualitj  of  man,  or  the 
desire  for  influence  and  power.** 

1  Wbbtbucabok,  op,  eii.,  480-91 ;  ef,  Stabokx,  op,  ctt,  281. 

s  WiBTSBiCABCm,  op.  cit,^  486, 486 ;  Spbvcbb,  €p.  cit.,  1, 686. 
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maintained.^'  The  family  cohesion  is  greater ;  and  ^*  this  defi- 
nite descent  in  the  male  line  aids  the  development  of 
ancestor-worship;  and  so  serves  in  another  way  to  consol- 
idate society.'^'  For  these  reasons  chiefly  he  regards 
polygyny  as  a  type  of  marriage  higher  than  polyandry; 
though  he  remarks  that,  **  were  it  not  for  the  ideas  of  saored- 
ness  associated  with  that  Hebrew  history  which  in  childhood 
familiarized  ns  with  examples  of  polygyny,  we  should  prob- 
ably feel  as  much  surprise  and  repugnance  on  first  reading 
about  it  as  we  do  on  first  reading  about  polyandry."^  But 
this  is  too  favorable  an  estimate  of  the  relative  social  value 
of  polygyny.  It  is  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether 
morally  and  physically  it  is  more  favorable  to  the  offspring 
than  polyandry;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  is  far  worse 
in  its  effects  upon  the  home  and  condition  of  women.*  This 
fact  alone,  when  considered  in  all  its  consequences,  far  out- 
weighs the  alleged  relative  structural  advantages  of  polygyny, 
which  besides  have  not  been  conclusively  established. 

But,  as  a  rule,  neither  polygyny  nor  polyandry  is  favored 
by  woman,  in  whom  the  passion  of  jealousy  is  very  strongly 
developed.  ^'  Polygyny  is  an  offence  against  the  feelings  of 
women,  not  only  among  highly  civilized  peoples,  but  even 
among  the  rudest  savages."  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
"  among  monogamous  savage  or  barbarous  races  the  position 
of   women  is  comparatively  good;"*   while,  on  the  other 

1  Spbnceb,  op,  ctt.,  Ii  68S,  689, 600  ff.,  607.    Cf,  on  causes  of  polygyny,  Lubbock, 
Orinfte  of  Civiliratton,  112. 

3  Spbnobb,  op,  c«<.,  I,  682.  Cf,  the  similar  view  of  Wakb,  Jfarruve  and  JTin- 
«A»p,  219. 

s  This  eyil  effect  Spencer  himself  emphasises,  though  he  thinks  polygyny  f stot^ 
able  to  women  where  the  habitat  is  unfavorable  to  their  self-support  and  men  are 
scarce :  op.  ct(.,  1, 692-M.  See  Waxb,  op,  ctt.,  219  ff.,  for  the  relatiyely  adyanced  con- 
dition of  women  under  jmlyandry ;  and  compare  Hbi«lwali>,  IMe  mewKiK,  FamUity 
256  ff .,  who  summarises  opinions  as  to  the  influence  of  iwlyandry ;  and  Gbosbb,  Bit 
Formen  der  FamUUj  HO,  who  emphasises  the  degradation  of  woman  among  pastoral 
polygynists. 

«  Whstuucabok,  op,  cit.,  496-904. 
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handy  polygyny  is  in  almost  every  way  degrading  to  the 
female  sex.*  Accordingly,  under  influence  of  ideas  and 
sentiments  favoring  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  woman,  both 
polygyny  and  polyandry  must  yield  to  individual  marriage. 
With  woman  in  its  favor  monogamy  could  never  be  entirely 
superseded  as  the  type  of  human  marriage.  "Polygamy 
must  disappear  as  soon  as  a  growing  development  brings  into 
play  permanent  motives  and  fundamental  forces."'  Among 
these  forces  is  the  *4dea  of  procreative  conditions''  entering 
into  the  conception  of  fatherhood.  From  this  follow  chastity 
on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  consequently  a  limit  to  the 
sexual  liberty  of  the  husband.  Out  of  this  also  sprang 
ancestor-worship,  a  powerful  force  in  differentiating  the 
monogamic  household.  "  Even  in  primitive  times,  the  char- 
acter, or  soul — the  inward,  mysterious  being — of  the  father 

was  supposed  to  decide  the  character  of  the  child 

The  joy  excited  by  the  excellent  qualities  of  a  child  was  first 
aroused  in  the  breast  of  a  primitive  man  when  that  child 
owed  its  being  to  himself,  and  its  excellence  was  a  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  its  begetter,  that  is,  of  himself.  I  venture 
to  assert  that  even  now  this  idea  plays  the  strongest  part  in 
what  we  call  the  voice  of  blood.  ....  Vanity,  a  sentiment 
which  is  often  condemned,  yet  not  always  blameworthy,  finds 
sustenance  in  the  most  trivial  occurrences  of  everyday  life 
from  the  thought,  'Here  I  trace  myself;  the  child  has 
inherited  that  tendency  from  me.'  "*  With  advancing  culture 
and  the  growth  of  altruism  it  is  inevitable  that  monogamy 
should  assert  its  right  to  prevail  over  all  other  forms  of  the 
family  which  have  yet  appeared  among  mankind. 

1  The  facts  are  oolleeted  bj  Waks,  op,  eit.,  210  ff.,  IW  ff. ;  c/.  Sphncsb,  op,  ct<., 
1,688. 

9STAB0XB,  TrimmiM  Family  ^  S5A. 

*  TMd.,  264-68.  Oa  the  inflnenoe  of  anoeetor-wonhip  and:the  sense  of  propriety, 
see  Waxb,  op,  eiL,  chaps  tU  and  zii,  227  ff.,  284,  4S5  ff.  Qf,  Spbmosb,  op.  eit,  1, 691, 
607 ;  and  on  monogamy,  Lbtoubmbau,  VitfoltUion  du  mariage^  chaps,  six,  ii ;  PoflT« 
FamiUenrecht^  72  fL 
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So  we  come  back  to  the  starting-point  The  complex 
phenomena  of  human  sexual  relations  have  been  examined 
in  the  light  of  scientific  criticism  and  recent  research.  The 
result  seems  unmistakably  to  show  that  pairing  has  always 
been  the  typical  form  of  human  marriage.  Early  monog- 
amy takes  its  rise  beyond  the  border-line  separating  man 
from  the  lower  animals.  But,  considering  the  aberrations 
from  the  type,  development  has  been  in  a  circle.^  At  the 
dawn  of  human  history  individual  marriage  prevails,  though 
the  union  is  not  always  lasting.  In  later  stages  of  advance- 
ment, under  the  influence  of  property,  social  organization, 
social  distinctions,  and  the  motives  to  which  they  gave  rise, 
various  forms  of  polyandry  and  polygyny  make  their  appear- 
ance, though  monogamy  as  the  type  is  never  superseded. 
''Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  favourable  to  polygyny ,''  says 
Westermarck,  ''than  social  differentiation.'"  In  its  ^'highest 
and  regulated  form,*'  declares  Morgan,  "it  presupposes  a 
considerable  advance  of  society,  together  with  the  develop- 
ment of  superior  and  inferior  classes,  and  of  some  kinds 
of  wealth.''*  Furthermore  there  is  direct  evidence  in  some 
cases  that  a  transition  from  monogamy  has  actually  occurred.* 
At  a  still  more  advanced  stage  of  culture,  under  pressure  of 
those  influences  which  have  led  to  the  social  elevation  of 
woman,  polygyny  yields  in  turn  to  monogamy.  "When  the 
feelings  of  women  are  held  in  due  respect,  monogamy  will 
necessarily  be  the  only  recognized  form  of  marriage.  In  no 
way  does  the  progress  of  mankind  show  itself  more  clearly 

1  See  Stabokb's  masterlj  Bommary  in  chapter  tU,  "  Marriage  and  its  Dereloih 
ment,"  who  reaches  the  oonclusion  presented  in  the  text.  Wbstbsmabck,  ohapa. 
xxi,  zzli,  zziT,  obtains  practically  the  same  result.  Compare  also  Waxs,  op.  ctC, 
chap,  xii,  who  holds  that  groap-marriage  in  the  Anstralian  and  Pnnalnan  forma  is 
the  original  type  of  marriage.  Then  follow  polyandry  and  polygyny;  and  theaa 
are  in  turn  superseded  by  monogamy.  Hkllwalo,  Die  men$eh,  JPamtlie,  S89, 
declares  that  polyandry  and  polygyny  are  the  rule,  and  in  this  sense  more  "natural** 
than  monogamy. 

s  Wbbtbsmabck,  op.  ett,  806, 508. 

>  MOBOAN,  8y9tem§  af  Omsafi^ntty,  477.  «  Wbbtbbiiabok,  otp.  ctt,  507, 506b 
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than  in  the  increased  acknowledgment  of  women^s  rights, 
and  the  canses  which,  at  lower  stages  of  development,  maj 
make  polygyny  desired  by  women  themselves,  do  not  exist 
in  highly  civilized  societies.  The  refined  feeling  of  love, 
depending  chiefly  upon  mutual  sympathy  and  upon  appre- 
ciation of  mental  qualities,  is  scarcely  compatible  with  poly- 
gynous  habits ;  and  the  passion  for  one  has  gradually  become 
more  absorbing.''*  But  the  later  monogamy  differs  from 
the  earlier  in  one  important  characteristic.  The  primitive 
monogamy  *'is  not  a  form  of  marriage  which  can  be  regarded 
as  the  expression  of  a  marriage  law;  that  is,  it  is  not  a  form 
of  marriage  which  is  striving  for  the  mastery,  and  which 
cannot  tolerate  other  co-existent  forms  of  marriage.  On  the 
other  hand  the  later  monogamy,  which  arises  from  a  distinct 
condemnation  of  polygamy,  or  from  a  secret  aversion  to  it, 
is  characterized  by  self-assertion,  and  seeks  to  exclude  other 
forms  of  marriage.'" 

For  a  full  understanding  of  the  evolution,  which  has  here 
been  sketched  in  outline,  there  remains,  however,  a  fact  of 
primary  importance  to  which  but  casual  reference  has  thus 
far  been  made:  the  element  of  contract  in  the  marriage 
relation.  This  fact  will  receive  some  consideration  in  the 
next  chapter. 

i/N(i.,5Q0.  bStaboss,  op.  ett.,  264, 866, 255,258,260. 


CHAPTER  IV 

RISE  OF  THE  MARRIAGE  CONTRACT 

[BiBLiooBAPHiOAL  NoTB  IV.— The  literature  for  this  chapter  may 
be  more  briefly  indicated,  since  it  is  largely  identical  with  the  authori- 
ties mentioned  in  Bibliographical  notes  I,  II,  and  III.  The  researches 
of  Starcke,  Westermarck,  Darwin,  Letoumeau,  and  Wake  are  of  pri- 
mary importance,  and  marriage  by  capture  and  purchase  are  of  course 
essential  parts  of  McLennan*s  Studies  I  and  II,  and  the  Patriarchal 
Theory.  Particularly  valuable  are  the  monographs  of  Dargun,  Mutter- 
recht  und  Baubehe  and  his  Mutterreeht  und  Vaterrecht;  Kulischer, 
**Interconmiunale  Ehe  durch  Raub  und  Kauf,"  in  ZF^.,  VIII ;  Kohler, 
^Studien  fiber  Frauengemeinschaft,  Frauenraub,  und  Frauenkauf,*' 
<bid.y  V ;  Eautsky,  '*Entstehung  der  Ehe  und  der  Familie,"  in  Kosmos^ 
XII;  and  Schroeder,  Hoehzeitsbrduche  der  Eaten  (Berlin,  1888), 
containing  a  description  of  many  curious  **surviyals."  A  mass  of 
miscellaneous  information  relating  to  marriage  customs  may  also  be 
found  in  Schmidt,  Hochzeiten  in  ThUringen  (Weimar,  1863) ;  Wood, 
The  Wedding  Day  (New  York,  1869) ;  and  especiaUy  in  the  Hoehzeita- 
buch  of  Daringsfeld  (Leipzig,  1871). 

For  a  full  and  systematic  treatment  of  the  matrimonial  law  and 
usage  of  many  low  races  see  the  various  books  by  Poet,  especially  his 
Enttoicklungageschichte  dea  FamUienrechta,  Anfdnge  dea  Staata-  und 
Reehtaleben^  and  the  Afrikaniache  Juriaprudenz. 

Illustrations  of  matrimonial  law  and  usage  may  be  found  in  Henrici, 
'^DasVolksrecht  der  Epheneger,"  in  ZVR.,X1;  Kohler,  ''Das  Recht 
der  Papuas  auf  Neu-Guinea,**  i6fel.,  VII;  his  '*Das  Recht  der  Birma- 
nen,'*  and  "Das  Recht  der  Chins,"  both  ibid.,  VI;  Farrer,  "* Early 
Wedding  Customs,"  in  his  Primitive  Mannera  (London,  1879) ;  Volkov, 
*' Rites  et  usages  nuptiauz  en  Ukrftine,"  in  V anthropologies  II,  III 
(Paris,  1891-92) ;  EUis,  *'  Survivals  from  Marriage  by  Capture,**  in  Pop, 
8ci.  Monthly f  June,  1891  (New  York,  1891) ;  Loring,  ''Marriage,**  in  his 
A  Confederate  Soldier  in  Egypt  (New  York,  1884) ;  Blumentritt,  Ethno- 
graphie  der  Philippinen  (Gotha,  1882) ;  and  Wessely,  "Ein  griechischer 
Heiratscontract  vom  Jahre  136  n.  Ch.,**  in  Xenia  Auatriacaf  1  (Vienna, 
1893).  Useful  material  will  likewise  be  found  in  Weinhold,  Deutache 
Frauen  (Vienna,  1882);  Harrison,  "Religion  and  Family  among  the 
Haidas**  (Queen  Charlotte  Islands),  in  Jour.  Anth.  Inat.,  XXI  (London, 
1891);  Crawley,  "Sexual  Taboo,**  ibid.,  XXIV  (London,  189i-96);  his 
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Mystic  J2o«e  (London  and  New  Tork,  1902) ;  and  Floessel,  Die  Sehwie- 
germutter  (Dresden  1890). 

For  the  question  of  sexual  selection  with  Darwin  compare  Wallace, 
Darwinism  (London,  1891) ;  Poulton,  CoUmrs  of  AninuU$  (New  York, 
1890);  and  Weismann,  Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Descent  (London,  1880> 
82). 

Hebrew  marriage  is  treated  hj  Michaelia,  Abhandlung  von  den 
Ehegesetzen  Mosis  (Gottingen,  1768) ;  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
Moses  (London,  1814);  Lichtschein,  Die  Ehe  naeh  mosaisch-talmudischer 
Auffassung  (Leipzig,  1879) ;  Mielziner,  The  Jewish  Law  of  Marriage 
and  Divorce  (Cincinnati,  1884) ;  Weill,  La  femme  juive  (1874) ;  Kurtz, 
Die  Ehe  der  86hne  Oottes  mit  den  TOehtem  der  Menschen  (Berlin,  New 
Tork,  and  Adelaide,  1857) ;  his  Die  Ehe  des  Propheten  Hosea  (Dorpat, 
1850) ;  Stubbe,  Die  Ehe  im  Alten  Testament  (Jena,  1886) ;  Ellis,  ^'Mar- 
riage  and  Kinship  among  the  ancient  Israelites,**  in  Pop.  8ei,  Monthly, 
XLII  (New  Tork,  1892-93),  325-37;  Bergel,  Die  EheverhOltnisse  der  alten 
Juden  (Leipzig,  1881);  Duschak,  Das  mosaiseh-talmtidisehe  Eherecht 
(Vienna,  1864);  especiaUy  Dollinger*s  rare  book,  Heidenthum  und 
Judenthum  (Begensburg,  1857),  containing  a  comparison  of  Grecian, 
Roman,  and  Hebrew  laws  and  social  customs.  For  Babylon  see  the 
works  of  Simcox,  Sayce,  Kohler,  and  Haupt  mentioned  in  the  Biblio- 
graphical Index,  I. 

For  the  matrimonial  institutions  of  China,  see  Parker,  '^Compara- 
tiye  Chinese  Law,"  in  China  Review,  VIII  (Hong-Kong,  1879-80); 
Mollendorff,  Das  chinesische  FamUienrecht  (Shanghai,  1895);  Katscher, 
Bilder  aus  dem  chinesischen  Leben  (Leipzig  and  Heidelberg,  1881) ; 
idem,  Aus  China  (Leipzig,  1887);  Tscheng-ki-Tong,  Chinese  Painted 
by  Themselves  (London,  1885) ;  Arftne,  La  Chine  familihre  (Paris,  1883) ; 
Hue,  Chinese  Empire  (London,  1855);  Gray,  China  (London,  1878); 
flelde,  *"  Chinese  Marriage  Customs,"  in  Pop,  ScL  Monthly,  XXXIV 
(New  Tork,  Dec.  1888);  Kohler,  "Aus  dem  chinesischen  Civilrecht," 
ZVIL,  VI;  Giles,  Chinese  Sketches  (London,  1876);  Grosier,  De  la 
Chine,  Tome  V  (1819) ;  and  Smith's  valuable  Village  Life  in  China 
(New  Tork,  Chicago,  and  Toronto,  1899),  especially  Part  II.  For  the 
usages  of  allied  races  see  Bockhill,  *' Notes  on  the  Ethnology  of 
Tibet,"  in  Effort  of  Smith.  Inst,,  1893,  Nat.  Museum  (Washington, 
1896);  Kohler,  '^Studien  aus  dem  japanischen  Recht,"  in  ZVR^  X; 
Koehne,  **Das  Recht  der  KalmQcken,"  ibid,,  IX;  Dalmas,  Les  Japo- 
nais  (Paris,  1885);  Daigoro,  **  Family  Relations  in  Japan,"  in  Transac- 
tions of  the  Japan  Society,  U ;  Rein,  Japan  nach  Reisen  und  Studien 
(Leipzig,  1881);  Hitchcock,  **The  Ainos  of  Tezo,  Japan,"  in  Report 
of  Smith.  Inst.,  1890,  Nat  Museum  (Washington,  1891);  Araki, 
JapaniscJies  Eheschliessungsrecht  (Gottingen,  1893);  Loti,  "Woman 
in  Japan,"  in  Harper's  Monthly  (New  Tork,  1890),  LXXXII,  119-31; 
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and  Titsingh,  Cir^fnonies  uaiUes  au  Japon  (Paris,  1822),  the  first  vol- 
ume containing  very  curious  and  valuable  matter  concerning  wedding 
customs. 

By  far  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive  researches  regarding 
the  culture  and  social  life  of  the  American  aborigines  have  been  made 
by  American  scholars  in  the  ContributionB  to  American  Ethnology^ 
the  BeporU  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology^  the  ReporU  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution^  including  those  of  the  National  Museum,  and  in 
various  periodicals,  notably  the  American  Antiquarian  and  the  Ameri- 
can Anthropologist.  The  most  important  of  these  papers  for  Indian 
marriage  and  family  customs  are  Dorsey,  "  Omaha  Sociology,"  in  TIL 
Bep.  of  Bureau  of  Eth.^  206^370  (Washington,  1884),  supplemented 
by  his  <*  Siouan  Sociology,*'  ibid.,  XV,  206-14  (Washington,  1897) ;  Mc- 
Gee,  *<  Siouan  Indians,"  Und.,  XV,  153-204 ;  idem,  •«The  Sen  Indians," 
ibid.,  XVII,  Part  I  (Washington.  1896);  Mooney,  '*  Siouan  Tribes  of 
the  East,"  in  XVII.  Bep.  of  Bureau  of  Eth.  (Washington,  1894) ;  Riggs, 
**  Dakota  Grammar,  Texts,  and  Ethnography,"  in  Contributions  to  N.A. 
Ethnology,  IX  (Washington^  1893) ;  and  the  elaborate  work  of  Powers, 
** Tribes  of  California"  (Washington,  1877),  constituting  the  third 
volume  of  the  same  series.  Some  important  illustrations  of  the  matri- 
monial usages  of  the  Eskimo  may  be  found  in  Murdoch,  ^'Eth.  Results 
of  Point  Barrow  Expedition,"  in  IX.  Bep.  of  Bureau  of  Eth.  (Washing- 
ton. 1892);  Nelson,  •'The  Eskimo  about  Bering  Strait,"  ibid.,  XVIII, 
Part  I  (Washington,  1899) ;  and  Turner,  **  Ethnology  of  the  Ungava 
District,"  {bid.,  XI  (Washington,  1894).  See  also  MacCauley,  ••The 
Seminole  Indians,"  ibid.,  V  (Washington,  1887) ;  Stevenson,  *'The  Sia," 
ibid.,  XI,  3-157  (Washmgton,  1894) ;  Hoffman,  •'  Menomini  Indians," 
ibid.,  XrV  (Washington,  1896);  Grossmann,  <*The  Pima  Indians  of 
Arizona,"  in  Beport  Smith.  Inst.,  1871  (Washington,  1873) ;  Beckwith, 
••Notes  on  Customs  of  the  Dakotahs,"  ibid.,  1886,  Part  I  (Washington, 
1889) ;  Willoughby,  ••Indians  of  the  Quinaielt  Agency,"  ibid..  Part  I ; 
Eells,  ••  Twana,  Chemakum,  and  Klallam  Indians,"  ibid.,  1887  (Washing- 
ton, 1889) ;  Niblack,  ••Coast  Indians  of  Southern  Alaska  and  Northern 
Brit. Col.," i&id.,  1888,  Nat  Museum  (Washington,  1890) ;  Boaz,  ••Social 
Organization  and  Secret  Societies  of  the  Ewakiutl  Indians,"  ibid.,  1896, 
Nat.  Museum  (Washington,  1897);  Stephen,  ••The  Navajo,"  in  Am. 
Anthropologist,  VI  (Washington,  1893);  Grinnell,  ••Marriage  among 
the  Pawnees,"  ibid.,  IV  (Washington,  1891) ;  Corbusier,  ••  Apache- Yumas 
and  Apache-Mojaves,"  in  Am.  Antiquarian,  VIII  (Chicago,  1886); 
Beauchamp,  ••Aboriginal  Communal  Life,"  ibid.,  IX  (Chicago,  1887), 
attacking  Morgan's  views;  Peet,  ••Village  Life  and  Clan  Residences 
among  the  Emblematic  Mounds,"  i&td.,  IX;  his  ••Ethnographic  Reli- 
gions and  Ancestor  Worship,"  and  his  ••Personal  Divinities  and  Culture 
Heroes,"  both  ibid.,  XV  (Chicago,  1893) ;  Powell,  ••Wyandotte  Society," 
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in  Proe.  Am.  Assoc.  Adv.  Set.,  XXIX  (Salem^  1880);  Beauchamp, 
*'  Permanence  of  Early  Iroquois  Clans  and  Sachemships,**  i&td.,  XXXIV 
(Salem,  1886) ;  Mallery,  ^'IsraeUte  and  Indian,**  ibid.,  XXXVIII  (Salem, 
1880);  Fletcher*s  papers  on  totemism  and  animism  in  **  Emblematic 
Use  of  the  Tree  in  the  Dakotan  Qroup,*'  and  her  ^  Study  from  the 
Omaha  Tribe,"  both  ibid.,  XLV,  XLVI  (Salem,  1897-98) ;  Halbert, 
**  Courtship  and  Marriage  among  the  Chocta ws  of  Mississippi,**  in  Amer. 
Naturalist,  March,  1832;  Carr,  *^The  Social  and  Political  Position  of 
Women  among  the  Huron-Iroquois  Tribes,**  XVI.  Sep.  of  Peabody 
Museum  (Cambridge,  1883). 

Very  valuable  early  notices  of  the  social  customs  of  the  Brazilian 
Indians  may  be  found  in  Stade,  Captivity  among  the  toild  Tribes  of 
eastern  Brasil,  1547-^55  (London,  1874);  Anchieta,  '^Informagao  dos 
Casamentos  dos  Indies  do  Brasil,**  in  Bevista  TrimenscU,  VIII  (Rio  de 
Janeiro,  1867);  Souza,  ^'Tratado  descriptivo  do  Brazil  em  1587,*' 
Bevista  do  Instituto  Hist,  e  Oeog.,  XIV  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1851) ;  L^ry, 
Du  mariage,  polygamie,  et  degrez  de  eonsanguinit4  (3d  ed.,  Geneva, 
1585) ;  D'Evreux,  Voyage  dans  le  nord  du  BrisH,  1613-14  (Leipzig  and 
Paris,  1864);  Moure,  '*Les  Indiens  de  la  province  de  Matto-Qrosso 
(Brasil),"  in  Nouvelles  annaJes  des  voyages,  1862,  II  (Paris);  Guima- 
r&es,  **  Costumes  e  Linguagem  dos  Appiaacto  .  .  .  .  de  Matto-Grosso,** 
in  Bevista  Trimensal,  VI  (2d  ed.,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1865) ;  and  Magal- 
hSes,  ''Familia  e  Religi&o  Selvagem,**  Bevista  Trimensal  do  Instituto, 
etc,  XXXVI  (Rio  de  Janeiro,  1873, 1876).  With  these  may  be  read  the 
important  accounts  of  Lafitau,  Mceurs  des  sauvages  (Paris,  1724);  Pratz, 
**  Des  mcBurs  et  coutumes  des  peuples  de  la  Louisiane  (Natchez),**  in 
his  Hist,  de  la  Louisiane,  II  (Paris,  1758) ;  and  Dobrizhoffer*s  descrip- 
tion of  **  weddings  **  and  **  marriages  '*  in  his  Account  of  the  Abipones, 
an  Equestrian  People  of  Paraguay  (London,  1822 ;  Latin  ed.,  1784), 
among  whom  he  lived  as  missionary  for  eight  years  after  his  arrival  in 
1749.  There  is  also  a  very  interesting  passage  in  Humbolt,  Vues  de 
CordiUhres  (Paris,  1810).  See  further  Von  den  Steinen's  Unter  den 
NaturvdUcem  BrasUiens,  1887S  (Berlin,  1894);  Martins,  Von  dem 
Bechtszustande  unter  den  Ureintoohnem  BraMiens  (Munich,  1832); 
which  is  reprinted  with  other  matter  in  his  Beitrdge  zur  Ethnographic 
und  SpracJienkunde  Amerik<i8  zumal  Brasiliens  (Leipzig,  1867) ;  and 
Adam,  Du  parler  des  hommes  et  du  parler  desfemmes  dans  la  langve 
Caratbe  (Paris,  1879).  Much  material  is  also  contained  in  Rink,  Eskimo 
Tribes  (Copenhagen  and  London,  1887);  his  Tales  and  Traditions 
of  the  Eskimo  (Edinburgh  and  London,  1875) ;  Catlin,  North  American 
Indians  (London,  1841) ;  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes  (Philadelphia, 
1853-56);  BsmcTott,  Native  Baces  (New  York,  1875-76);  Kohler,  "Das 
Recht  der  Azteken,'*  in  ZVB.,  XI ;  Vols.  Ill  and  IV  of  Waitz,  Anthro- 
pologic; Krause,  Die  Tlinkit-Indianer  (Jena,  1885);  and  Bandelier 
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**  Social  Organization  and  Mode  of  Goveniment  of  the  Ancient  Mexi- 
cans," in  Rep.  Peabody  Museum^  II,  557-689. 

Among  the  many  works  cited  in  this  chapter  which  have  already 
been  enumerated  in  preceding  Bibliographical  Notes  especially  impor- 
tant are  those  of  Jolly,  Leist,  Krause,  Bossbach,  Morgan,  Bemhoft, 
Friedrichs,  Spencer,  Lubbock,  Floss,  Lippert,  Robertson  Smith,  Finck, 
Grosse,  Hellwald,  and  various  writings  of  Kohler.] 

EvEBYWHEBE  among  otLT  ancestors,  when  authentic  history 
dawns  upon  the  institutions  of  the  Germanic  race,  marriage 
is  effected  by  means  of  a  contract  The  transaction  is  a 
contract  of  sale  through  which  for  a  price  the  bride  is  con- 
yeyed  by  the  father  or  guardian  into  the  bridegroom's  hand. 
But,  as  will  appear  later,  the  element  of  sale  is  rapidly  taking 
on  a  symbolical  character.  The  question  arises  in  the  outset 
as  to  the  antiquity  of  contract  i^  marriage.  Is  it  of  com. 
paratively  late  origin,  as  is  often  assumed?  Or  can  the 
element  of  agreement,  of  consent  of  the  parties,  be  traced 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  human  family?  Again, 
what  is  the  character  and  what  the  historical  significance  of 
marriage  by  purchase?  Is  it  the  earliest  form  of  matri- 
monial contract,  and  does  it  constitute  a  universal  phase  of 
development  subsequent  to  that  of  capturing  women  ? 

I.  WIVB-OAFTUBB  AND   THE  STMBOL  OF   BAPB  ^ 

According  to  McLennan,  as  we  have  already  seen,  capture 
as  a  means  of  getting  wives  is  a  xmiversal  practice  among 
primitive  men.  It  is  due  to  polyandry  occasioned  by  a 
scarcity  of  women;  it  leads  to  exogamy;  and  it  is  generally 

iFor  wife-oaptnre  see  MoLmniAN,  Stttdiei,  I,  81  ff.;  II,  S7  ff.,  288  ff.,  paadm; 
PaMarekUa  Thoorf/^  ehap.  zill;  Post,  FamiiienrocM,  97  ff.,  187-67;  OetcAlecMioe* 
wmeniKihafU  54  ff.;  Urtprwng  det  JBeeJUt,  47,  67;  ^^dn^e,  200;  Gntudlaoai, 229 ff . ; 
240;  AfHhanUeheJwriapr%denz^  1, 828  ff.;  Hellwald,  Die  mentcK  FanUUe,  275-86; 
Gbosbx,  Die  Farmen  der  Families  105  ff.;  Aohblzb,  EtUwicklunff  der  She,  79  ff.; 
KuLXSomEB,  ^*  InteroommimfLlB  Eho  daroh  Banb  vnd  Eaaf,*'  ZFE.,  X,  192  ff. ;  Lbioui^ 
HBAU,  VhxjhOion  du  mariaife,  110-29;  Daboun,  Mutterrtcht  und  Baubdie; 
ScHBOXDKB,  BochMeiUbrduehe  der  Seten,  14  ff.;  Wsbtbbmabck,  Human  Marriaoe, 
888-90;  Staboxs,  Primitive  Fam%,  208  ff.,pawtm;  Lubbock,  Origin  of  CiviUMoUon, 
104-88;  Gibaud-Tbulon,  Let  ori^tnet,  117  ff. ;  Lippxbt,  QeBchicMe  der  Familie,  42  ff., 
100  ff.,  96-118, 148  ff. ;  idem,  KMUurgcKhioMt,  II,  98  ff.,  108, 129;  Wakb,  MarHage  and 
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snperseded  by  contract  in  the  form  t)f  wife-purchase.'  The 
evidence  of  the  former  uniyersality  of  the  cnstom  is  derived 
from  two  sources:  first,  the  existence  of  actual  wife-capture 
among  many  peoples  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  second,  the 
symbol  of  rape  in  the  marriage  ceremony  or  in  the  prelimi- 
nary act  of  taking  the  woman.  The  symbol,  it  is  held,  can 
be  accounted  for  only  as  a  survival  of  real  capture.  Other 
writers  agree  with  McLennan  in  regarding  the  evidence  as 
conclusive.  Such,  in  effect,  is  the  view  of  Dargun,  though 
he  admits  that  it  cannot  with  absolute  certainty  be  assumed 
that  capture  was  ever  the  only  form  of  marriage  recognized.' 
Post,  on  the  other  hand,  declares  that  the  universality  of 
wife-stealing  is  beyond  question;  and  he  holds  that  it  is  a 
natural  incident  of  the  genealogical  organization  of  society. 
It  is  connected  in  the  closest  manner  with  the  ezogamous 
system  peculiar  to  that  organization,  appearing  as  one  of  the 
means  by  which  marriage  can  be  brought  about  between 
members  of  different  gentile  groups.  It  was,  in  short,  the 
legal  means  of  procuring  a  wife.' 

Nevertheless,  a  careful  study  of  the  facts  makes  it  almost 


Kintkip,  402^  246  ff.,  806,  860;  Kohlxb,  **Stadien,**  ZVB^  V,  334-68;  Fbisdbiohb, 
^^Familienstufen  und  Eheformen,"  iMd.,  X,  212,  213;  BsbnhOft,  **Principien  des 
eoropftiaohen  Famllienrechts,**  ibid,^  IX,  302-406;  Lsist,  AU-ari»ehet  Jub  QenUumy 
126  ff. ;  Zmioboimisi,  Die  Mutter^  249  ff. ;  Kautskt,  in  Ko«nu»^  XII,  256  ff.,  338  ff. ; 
HiiiDKBBANP,  Utber  dot  Problem,  17  ff. ;  Hbublbb,  Inttitutianen,  II,  277-86;  Muckb, 
Horde  und  FamUie,  106  Bt.<tP€uHm;  SpmiCBB,  in  VariauB  Fragmenti,  74  ff.,  replying 
to  McLennan. 

1  McLtEHHAir,  StwUet,  I,  ohaps.  ii-Ti,  patHtn;  Patriarehdl  TKoory^  ohap.  xlii. 

s"Ein  Bweites,  bemerkenswertes  Factum  ist,  dass  es  yergeblich  wftre  ein  Volk 
i&nden  sa  wollen,  Ton  welchem  direkt  erwiosen  werden  kOnnte,  ea  schliesse  gegen- 
wirti^r  aftmmtliche  Ehen  auf  dem  Wege  dos  Banbes,  oder  babe  sie  jemals  nor  aof 
diesem  Wege  gescblossen.  Daher  kann  nicht  mit  Toiler  Sicherbeit  bebanptet 
werden,  der  Franenranb  sei  je  einsige  Ebeschliessnngsform  gewesen.  Um  to 
wabrscbeinlicber  ist  ee,  dass  er  gewObnlicbe,  vorberrscbende  Ebesobliessnngsform 
war,  da  siob  nnr  nnter  dieaer  Voranssetsong  die  allgemeine  Anwendnng  der 
BntfnbrongssTmbolik  bei  den  einaelnen  Volkem  erklAren  lAsst.**— Daboun,  MuUer- 
rechi  und  JUmbd^  79, 80. 

s  Post,  FamiUewrecht,  187, 138.  Kohlkb  also  regards  captore  as  a  general  stage 
preceding  tbat  of  wife-pnrcbase:  ^'Stndien,"  ZFiB.,  V,  336;  idem,  ''Indiscbes  Ebe- 
nnd  Familienreobt,"  ibid.,  ZVR,,  III,  842  ff. ;  and  snob  also  is  tbe  Tiew  of  Lippsbt, 
QeachicUe  der  FamiUe,  42  ff.,  44, 96-118. 
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certain  that  the  significance  of  wife-stealing  as  a  sociological 
element  has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  its  true  relation 
to  marriage  strangely  misunderstood.^  It  is  perfectly  natural 
that  savage  or  barbarous  races  should  seize  women  as  a  part 
of  the  ordinary  spoils  of  war.  Everything  portable  becomes 
the  prey  of  the  victor.  *'The  taking  of  women/'  to  repeat 
the  forcible  words  of  Spencer,  "is  manifestly  but  a  part  of 
this  process  of  spoiling  the  vanquished."  They  are  "prized 
as  wives,  as  concubines,  as  drudges."' 

Accordingly,  it  is  not  difficult  to  collect  examples  of  the 
actual  capture  of  women  to  serve  as  slaves,  mistresses,  or 
wives  at  the  pleasure  of  the  captor.  Among  the  aboriginal 
American  tribes,  we  are  told,  the  practice  is  originally  found 
in  its  "greatest  perfection."'  From  Cape  Horn  to  Hudson's 
Bay  women  are  regarded  as  legitimate  booty.  The  Horse 
Indians  of  Patagonia  fight  with  each  other,  tribe  against 
tribe,  the  issues  of  victory  in  every  case  being  the  "capture 
of  women  and  the  slaughter  of  men."  The  Patagonian  Oens, 
or  Coin-men,  make  systematic  excursions  every  year  at  the 
time  of  the  "red-leaf"  to  "plunder  Puegians  of  their  women, 
dogs,  and  arms."*  It  is  even  reported  of  the  Caribs  that 
they  depend  so  much  upon  the  securing  of  foreign  wives  in 
war  that  nowhere  do  the  women  speak  the  same  language  as 
the  men,'  and  a  similar  statement  is  made  concerning  the 
Brazilian  Guaycurds'  and  some  other  peoples.*      But  in 

1  Snoh  ia  the  view  of  Lbtoubniau  in  his  able  diseoasion  of  this  sabjeot:  '*8i 
poartant  Ton  ne  peat  ae  dispenser  d'6tndier  spteialement  le  mariage  par  eaptoie, 
c*est  qn^on  loi  a  fait  Jouer  en  sooiologie  on  rOle  eapitaL**— Xr*<vol«<toi»  du  mariage, 
110  ff. 

>  Spbnosb,  PrinciplcB  <tf  Soeioloov,  1, 650.         ;  >  MoLbitkan,  Studies,  I,  n  ff. 

« Ibid.,  82 ;  Lbtoubnbau,  op,  dt,  114 ;  Voytioet  €f  the  Adventure  and  Beagle,  II,  20S. 

•  Adam,  I>u  parler  de$  hommet,  2  ff . ;  liABTiUB,  ReehtBMuttande,  55 ;  LsTOUBHSAn, 
op.  eit,  114;  McLkxtnak,  op.  ciL,  I,  8S»  84;  Wsbtbrmasck,  Human  Marriage,  883; 
Waitz,  Anthropoiogie,  III,  855;  Daboun,  Mutterrtcht  und  Baubehe,  82.  Bat  see 
Cbawlxt,  UytUo  Rose,  46-48,  who  believes  the  difference  of  langnage  is  one  of  the 
lesolts  of  the  fear  of  evil  which  oanses  sez-segreffation  and  sexoal  taboo. 

oMabtius,  Bthnoiogie,  1, 106, 107;  idem,  Bechttzuttande,  65, 62. 

T  Hbllwald,  Die  mentch,  FamiUe,  188. 
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North  America  the  capturing  of  women  for  wives  has  nearly 
disappeared. 

The  practice  of  oaptoring  or  forcibly  abducting  women, 
though  rare,  exists  among  the  Hottentots  and  elsewhere  in 
Africa.'  It  prevails  throughout  all  Melanesia,  where  abduc- 
tion is  described  as  the  *' primitive  means  of  procuring  wives 
or  rather  slaves,  absolutely  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ravisher.*'* 
It  has  existed  in  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  Samoa,  New 
Ghiinea,  among  the  Fiji  Islanders,  throughout  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent  in  Australia.'  For 
the  Finnish-Ugrian  and  Turco-Tartario  peoples  proofe  of 
the  present  or  former  existence  of  the  practice  have  been 
collected.* 

There  are  abimdant  evidences  of  woman-capture  defojcio 
among  peoples  of  the  Aryan  stock.  It  existed  among  the 
ancient  Germans;*  and  according  to  Olaus  Magnus,  the 
Scandinavian  nations  were  continuously  at  war  with  one 
another  "propter  raptas  virgines  aut  arripiendas.^'*  The 
same  writer  says  that  it  "prevailed  in  Muscovy,  Lithuania, 
and  Livonia;"  while  among  the  South  Slavonians  actual 
capture  "was  in  full  force  no  longer  ago  than  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century."  ^    Such  was  the  case  in  Servia,  where 

1  Lbtoubhbau,  op,  eit,  tX^  U4;  WasraBMABOx,  cip,  eU,,  884;  Post,  4fnkaniache 
Juri9pntd€nxt  I«  824  ff. 

sLbtoubhxau,  op.  eit.  111. 

sDaxouk,  op,  cil.,  81;  Wbstbbicabok,  op,  dt,  885;  Fison  and  Howttt,  Kami- 
taroi  and  Kumai^  SIS  ff. ;  Mathbwb,  "Australian  Aborigines,"  Jour,  Soy,  8oc,,  N,  8, 
Waie9^  XXm,  407;  Sktth,  AhoHginn  of  Victoria,  H,  816;  SpmrcKB  and  Oilijbn, 
Native  Triba  of  Cent,  Auitralia,  lOe-5, 654-^ 

«See  espeeiallj  Sohboedeb,  HochMdMn-duehe;  Buoh,  Die  Wo^dken,  49  ff.; 
KoHLEB,  **  Stndien,"  ZVR,^  V,  8S4  ff. ;  and  his  "  Fraoenwerbnnff  and  Franenranb  im 
ftonisohen  Heldenepos,**  tMd.,  VI,  217  ff. 

^Daboun,  op.  c/f.,  111-40;  Wbxnhoij>,  DeuUche  Prauen,  I,  806-10;  Obixm, 
DeiU§eke  BechtaaUerthUmer,  440;  Wbbtbbmabck,  op.  ctt.,  387. 

•  Wbbtbbmabck,  op,  eit,,  887,  citing  Olaus  Magnus,  Historia  de  genUfmB  mp- 
UmdrUnuUibiuM^  Book  X,  chap,  ii,  828.  0f,  also  McLbnnan,  op,  est.,  I,  87;  and  Dab- 
auv,  op,  ciL,  95-97,  who  gives  the  passage  from  Olaus. 

f  Wbstbbmabck,  op.  c»(.,  887.  Compare  KoTAunrsKT,  Mod.  Oiutoma  and  Aneieni 
Jjowe  of  RuatiOt  23, 24. 
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it  was  the  custom  either  to  lie  in  wait  for  a  girl  of  a  neigh- 
boring village  to  bear  her  away  as  she  went  ont  for  water  or 
to  tend  the  flocks;  or  else  an  armed  assault  was  made  upon 
her  home.  Murders  were  thus  often  committed;  for  the 
attacking  party  were  resolved  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
killed  rather  than  give  up  the  girl,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  girPs  village  took  part  in  the  fray.'  According  to 
DarguUy  the  Slavs  are  as  conspicuous  among  the  Aryans  for 
wife-capture  and  its  survivals  as  are  the  Aryans,  for  the 
same  reason,  among  the  great  divisions  of  mankind.'  It  is 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  custom  of  wife-stealing  existed 
among  the  early  Bomans,  even  if  the  story  of  the  Sabine 
rape  be  dismissed  as  merely  an  setiological  myth  to  explain 
the  symbol  of  capture  in  the  marriage  ceremony.*  Without 
doubt  it  was  also  common  among  the  primitive  Greeks;  and 
''even  now,  according  to  Sakellarioe,  capture  of  wives  occa- 
sionally occurs  in  Greece.*'*  It  is  found  ''among  the  abo- 
rigines of  the  Deccan,  and  in  Afghanistan;*''  while  it  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Hindus.  The  code  of  Manu  mentions 
capture  as  one  of  the  eight  legal  forms  of  marriage.  "The 
forcible  abduction  from  home  of  a  maiden  crying  out  and 
weeping,  after  slaying  and  wounding  her  relatives  and  break- 
ing in,  is  called  the  Raksasa  form;'*  but  this  is  only  for  the 
military  class.* 

1  Daboun,  cp.  ctt.,  98, 94;  Sohsobdsr,  BoehMeUBbrdueKe^  18;  KuuscHm,  "  Inter- 
oommonale  Ehe  daroh  Baab  und  Kaof  ,**  £FE,,  X,  197 ;  DOBiMesrsLD,  HochgeiMmeh^ 
78,77. 

>  Daboun,  op.  cit.^  92. 

sjMd.,  100-102;  Bossbaob,  Die  HHnitehe  Ehe,  214, 215,  S28  ff. ;  Lubbock,  Origin  if 
OiviUKaiion,  124;  Schbobdbb,  op.  ctC,  16. 

4  WB8TEB1CABCK,  Op.  cfl.,  386,  oiting  ZiizaBOiMiKZ,  Die  MuUer  bei  den  Vdikem  dee 
aritehen  fiftammet,  250.  For  the  ancient  Greeks  see  MoLbnnam,  op,  eit,.,  I,  44-46; 
Daboum,  op.  cit,,  99;  Sohbobdbb,  op.  eit.^  15, 16;  Bossbaoh,  op,  eO.,  218.  Aooordins 
to  Hbuza,  EhebeffrHndung^  6;  idem,  Poiygamie  und  PeUikatt  79,  94,  96,  oaiitiue  of 
women  for  wives  existed  onlj  in  isolated  eases  among  the  ancient  Hellenes. 

ft  McLbbbaw,  op,  CO.,  1, 86,  citing  CAMPBiUi's  Indian  Joumai  (1864),  400,  and 
Latham*8  Deteriptive  Ethnology ,  II,  215. 

•  BuBNBLL  AMD  HoPEZMS,  Ortf {fioMCflt  cf  MonUy  m,  TBS.  88, 26,  pp.  48, 49, 189-01. 
Cf,  McLbnwan,  op,  eit,,  1, 42, 43;  Daboun,  op,  cit,  98;  WaBTBBMABOK,  op,  ctl.,  886; 
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The  captnre  of  women  for  wives  is  very  prominent  with 
savage  or  barbarons  peoples  of  the  Semitic  race.  ^' At  the 
time  of  Mohammed^''  says  Bobertson  Smith,  'Hhe  practice 
was  imiversal"  among  the  Arabs.  ^^The  immnnitj  of  women 
in  time  of  war  which  prevails  in  Arabia  now  is  a  modem 
thing;  in  old  warfare  the  procuring  of  captives  both  male 
and  female  was  a  main  object  of  every  expedition,  and  the 
Dlwfin  of  the  Hodhail  poets  shews  us  that  there  was  a  regu- 
lar slave  trade  in  Mecca,  supplied  by  the  wars  that  went  on 

among  the  surrounding  tribes Very  commonly  these 

captives  at  once  became  the  wives  or  mistresses  of  their  cap- 
tors— a  practice  which  Mohammed  expressly  recognized, 
though  he  sought  to  modify  some  of  its  more  offensive 
features.  Such  a  connection  does  not  appear  to  have  been, 
properly  speaking,  concubinage.''  The  sons  of  a  captive 
woman  suffered  no  legal  disability.  *' According  to  Arab 
tradition  the  best  and  stoutest  sons  are  bom  of  reluctant 
wives.     And  so  HAtim,  the  Taite,  says: 

*They  did  not  give  us  Taites  their  daughters  in  marriage: 

but  we  wooed  them  against  their  will  with  our  swords. 
'And  with  us  captivity  brought  no  abasement  to  them:  and 

they  neither  toiled  in  making  bread  nor  boiled  the  pot 
'But  we  commingled  them  with  our  noblest  women:  and  they 

bare  us  fair  sons  white  of  face  [t.  e.,  of  pure  descent]. 
'How  often  shalt  thou  see  among  us  the  son  of  a  captive 

bride:  who  staunchly  thrusts  through  heroes  when  he 

meets  them  in  the  fight  I ' "  ^ 

But  nothing  can  exceed  the  brutal  ferocity  with  which 
sometimes  the  people  of  Israel  supplied  themselves  with 

LrooawBAP,  VivoiutUm  du  mariage^  115;  LnsT,  AJUxritehm  Ju$  OenHumy  12Sff.; 
KOHLOX,  '^Indiaohes  Ehe-  und  Familienraeht,"  ZVR.^  Ill,  814  ff. ;  Matnb,  Hindu  Lata 
and  U§a0e^  70, 77, 80;  Schxobdke,  op,  cit.^  15;  Jollt,  RechiUehe  SteUung  der  Frauen 
frei  den  dUem  Jndem^  19;  idem^  Hindu  Law  itf  Partition,  73  ff. 

1  BoBBBTSON  Smith,  Kinthip  and  Marrioffe,  tZ-li;  qf,  Lbtoubnbav,  op.  eit,,  115, 
m;  Koblbb,  ''  Das  ▼orislamltlBohe  Beoht  der  Araber,**  ZVR.,  Vin,  2iO,  2a,  2A7. 
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women.  The  Hebrew  Bible  contains  varions  striking  illus- 
trations of  the  practice.  Contrary  to  law,  which  forbade 
intermarriage  with  the  gentiles,  members  of  the  military 
class  were  allowed  to  marry  foreign  women  taken  in  war.* 
On  one  occasion  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  or  rather  the  rem- 
nant of  it  which  had  escaped  the  sword  of  Israel,  stood  in 
sore  need  of  wives ;  but  their  brethren  had  sworn  not  to  giye 
them  their  daughters  in  marriage,  nor  could  they  legally 
marry  gentile  women.  ''The  difficulty  of  procuring  wives 
for  Benjamin — which  Israel  made  its  aum  difficulty — was 
solved  by  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jabez- 
Gilead,  whose  population  yielded  400  virgins;  and  next  by 
the  men  of  Benjamin  enacting  a  rape  of  the  Sabines  for 
themselves,  each  man  seizing  and  carrying  off  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Shiloh  to  be  his  wife,  on  an  occasion  when  the 
women  met  for  a  festival  in  certain  vineyards  near  BetheL'*' 
In  this  case  the  spoils  of  treachery  and  war  were  Jewish  women. 
At  another  time  the  alien  Midianites  were  conquered; 
and  at  the  command  of  Moses  the  women  and  even  the 
male  infants  which  the  soldiers  had  spared  were  deliberately 
slaughtered.  The  virgins  alone,  thirty-two  thousand  in 
number,  were  kept  alive;  and  these  were  divided  among  the 
people  precisely  as  was  the  other  booty,  even  the  priests, 
apparently,  receiving  a  share.* 

It  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  produce  further  exam- 
ples of  a  custom  which  appears  as  a  simple  incident  of  war 
and  rapine  at  certain  stages  of  human  progress.  Everywhere 
among  rude  men  we  find  lust  and  physical  force  triumphing 
over  the  weakness  of  woman.     In  the  successful  foray  or  in 

iDeui.  21: 10-li.  Cf.  MoLbnkah,  cp,  eit.,  Ii  43,44,  who  oalla  attention  to  Sbl- 
DBN*8  treatise  on  the  roles  regnlatins  such  marriages:  DeJuremUuraUtiffenHum 
Juxta  diaeiplinam  Xtnueorum,  lib.  ▼,  cap.  ziii,  foL  617. 

3  McLsNXAN,  op.  eU.,  1, 49, 47 ;  Lbtoubkxau,  op,  ctt.,  115 ;  </.  Jndg.,  ehaps.  20, 21. 

sNnmb.,  ehap.  SI;  </.  LBTOVBifaAU, op.  cit.,  115, 116;  Hxllwai.d,  Die  menteh. 
Families  188. 
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the  sack  of  a  town  she  is  treated  merely  as  a  part  of  the 
prey,  becoming  the  slaye,  the  concubine,  or  even  the  wife  of 
the  spoiler.  *'  But  in  these  brutal  practices,'^  it  is  patent, 
^' there  is  nothing  which  bears  even  a  distant  resemblance 
to  marriage.'^  ^  It  is  highly  necessary,  as  Letoumeau 
rightly  insists,  to  distinguish  sharply  between  rape  and 
the  marriage  institution.  So-called  marriage  by  capture, 
he  declares,  is  not  a  form  of  marriage  at  all;  '4t  is  merely 
a  manner  of  procuring  one  or  several  wives,  whatever 
the  matrimonal  system  in  use.'^'  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
actual  wife-capture  usually,  perhaps  always,  coexists  with 
refi^ular  forms  of  marriafife.      Thus,  as  we  shall  presently 

wife-purchase;  and  sometimes  the  transition  from  capture 
to  purchase,  as  a  means  of  procuring  wives,  may  be  clearly 
perceived. 

Accordingly  Letoumeau  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  name 
'* marriage  by  capture"  should  be  reserved  for  legal  and 
pacific  marriages  in  whose  ceremony  the  symbol  of  rape 
appears.'  But  even  this  is  too  broad  a  use  of  the  term,  which 
at  most  can  strictly  be  applied  only  to  the  comparatively 
smaU  number  of  cases  in  which  the  form  of  capture  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  legal  ceremony.  For  the  symbol  occurs 
in  every  shape  and  in  every  grade  of  significance,  from  the 
brutal  combat  of  the  Australian  savage  to  the  harmless  prank 
of  casting  the  old  shoe  with  which  among  ourselves  the 
wedding  festivities  are  enlivened.  It  exists  in  connection 
with  every  phase  of  development,  from  the  rudest  savagery 
to  the  most  advanced  type  of  Aryan  culture ;  and  it  is  found 
among  the  Bame  peopleVsometimes  in  variox^  fonns,  side 

1  IiBioiTBinAu,  op,  cit,  116. 

>  /Md.,  110.  Cf,  the  similar  eoofilnsion  of  BernbOft,  "  Prineipien  des  ear.  Fami- 
Uenrechts/*  ZVR,^  IX,  892, 80S,  894;  and  Obossb,  Die  Formen  der  Familie,  106  ff. 

>  Lktoubmxau,  op,  eit,  116, 117  ff. 
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by  Bide  with  actual  capture  or  associated  with  the  most  re- 
fined conception  of  the  marriage  relation.' 

A  very  few  illustrations  of  these  curious  practices,  selected 
from  the  mass  of  material  available,  must  here  suffice.' 
Sometimes  there  is  a  pretended  abduction  of  the  bride  by 
the  bridegroom.  Among  the  Eskimo  of  Cape  York,  for 
instance,  the  marriage  is  arranged  amicably  by  the  parents 
in  the  infancy  of  the  parties.  Nevertheless  the  wedding 
ceremony  simulates  an  abduction.  The  bride  ''is  obliged 
by  the  inexorable  law  of  custom  to  free  herself,  if  possible, 
by  kicking  and  screaming  with  might  and  main,  until  she 
is  safely  landed  in  the  hut  of  her  future  lord,  when  she  gives 
up  the  combat  very  cheerfully,  and  takes  possession  of  her 

1  Dabouk*b  classlfloatlon  of  peoples,  amoo^  whom  ooonn  scMsalled  marriage  by 
capture  in  its  various  forms,  wiU  be  found  nsefol  (MutterreclU  und  Baubehe,  78  ff., 
92, 138, 199).    They  are  divided  into  two  major  classes : 

I.  Peoples  among  whom  wife-capture  is  an  essential  part  of  marriage.  This 
class  comprehends  three  grades  according  to  the  consent  of  the  guardian  {Oewait' 
haber)  of  the  woman : 

1.  In  the  first  grade  faU  peoples  among  whom  wife-capture  is  customary  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  guardian:  East  Indians,  Slavs,  Germans,  and  various  non- 
Aryan  peoples. 

2.  In  the  second  grade  fall  peoples  among  whom  it  is  the  custom,  after  the 
capture  is  effected,  to  compound  with  the  guardian  by  paying  a  penalty  for  the 
abduction  or  a  price  for  the  woman :  including  Slavs,  Lithuanians,  modem  Greeeks 
of  the  Ionian  Isles,  the  Ossetes  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Germans,  and  certain  non- 
Aryan  peoples. 

S.  In  the  third  grade  are  peoples  among  whom  the  abduction  of  the  bride,  no 
longer  accompanied  by  actual  violence,  is  a  legal  requirement,  though  preceded  by 
consent  of  the  guardian.  Besides  non-Aryan  examples,  here  are  found  the  Romans, 
ancient  Greeks,  Slavs,  possibly  the  GFermans. 

II.  Peoi^les  among  whom  wife-capture  exists  as  a  survival  in  merely  symbolical 
form  and  without  legal  significance.  Examples  among  nearly  all  peoples  in  every 
stage  of  advancement. 

Of,  the  similar  classification  of  Post,  FamiUenreeht,  139, 140. 

9  On  the  form  of  capture,  see  Daboun,  op,  eit,  8&-92, 102  ff.,  Ill  ff. ;  Hbllwald, 
cp.eit.,  286-306;  Gbossb,  Die  Formen  der  Familie^  105 ff.;  Schbobdbb,  HochzeU9- 
brOuchey  14 ff.;  Kohi^kb,  "Studien,"  ZVR,^  V,  S34ff.;  and  for  examples,  Kohleb*s 
papers  in  ZVR,,  VH,  871  (New  Guinea) ;  VI,  833,  339,  899  (Boumania) ;  IX,  825  (Ben- 
gal) ;  XI,  57  (Azteks),  436  (Eamerun) ;  Bbhmb,  "  Das  Becht  der  Amaxosa,"  ZF£.,  X, 
88;  Lbtoubmbau,  op,  cit.,  117-29;  McLbnnait,  op,  cit.,  I,  9-21;  Wbstbbmabck,  op. 
ctt.,  882-90;  Post,  Oetchlechtsgenouenschaft,  54  ff. ;  FamiUenrecht,  187-57 ;  Stabckb, 
Primitive  Family ^  212  ff.,  202 ;  and  illustrations  in  Schmidt,  Hochzeiien  in  ThUringeny 
83,  36,  40;  Wood,  Wedding  Day,  35,  46,  59,  68,  118  ff.,  121-44,  paatim:  and  DOBlNoa- 
FBLD,  HochxeitBhuchy  poMim. 
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new  abode/' '  In  the  Ungava  District  the  '*  sanction  of  the 
parents  is  sometimes  obtained  by  favor  or  else  bonght  by 
making  certain  presents  of  skins,  furs,  and  other  valuables." 
If  no  parents  are  living,  the  brothers  and  sisters  must  be 
favorable  to  the  union.  ''When  all  obstacles  are  removed 
and  only  the  girl  refuses,  it  is  not  long  before  she  disappears 
mysteriously,  to  remain  out  for  two  or  three  nights  with  her 
best  female  friend,  who  thoroughly  sympathizes  with  her. 
They  return,  and  before  long  she  is  abducted  by  her  lover, 
and  they  remain  away  until  she  proves  to  be  thoroughly 
subjected  to  his  wilL"  *  In  Greenland  a  similar  practice  is 
foimd.'  It  appears  in  some  Siouan  tribea*  Among  the 
Canadian  Indians,  after  a  kind  of  civil  marriage  is  solem- 
nized  before  the  tribal  chief,  ''the  groom  turns  around, 
makes  an  obeisance,  takes  his  wife  upon  his  back,  and  carries 
her  to  his  tent  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  spectators."  * 
Sometimes  the  affair  takes  on  a  more  earnest  character. 
Among  the  Bedouins  of  Sinai  the  bridegroom  seizes  the 
woman  whom  he  has  legally  purchased,  drags  her  into  her 
father's  tent,  lifts  her  violently  struggling  upon  his  camel, 
holds  her  fast  while  he  bears  her  away,  and  finally  pulls  her 
forcibly  into  his  house,  though  her  powerful  resistance  may 

1 HATB8,  The  Open  Polar  8ea^  432;  quoted  by  Lubbock,  Ori{fin  qf  CiviliMaUon^ 
ULft,  119.    Qf,  also,  Lbtoubnsau,  op,  cit,^  U7. 

aTuBHSB,  "Bthnolosy  of  the  Ungaya  District,**  in  XT.  Bep,  of  Bwreau  of  Etk,^ 
188.  **I  knew  of  one  instance,**  he  adds,  **when  a  girl  was  tied  to  a  snow  house  for  a 
period  of  two  weeks,  and  not  allowed  to  go  oat.*'  Forcible  abdnotlon  is  referred  to 
by  MuKDOCH,  **  Point  Barrow  Expedition,**  tMd.,  IX,  412,  413.  The  practice  also 
exists  at  Smith  Sound:  Bbbbxlb,  in  NaturdUtt^  XVIU,  Part  IX;  Mubixmh,  op, 
cU,,  411. 

s  MuBDOCH,  op,  ei(.,  411,  citing  EaBDB*8  Oreenkmd, 

«  Bboxwitr,  "Customs  x>f  the  Dakotahs,'*  Rep,  Smith.  Intt,,  1886,  Part  I,  286 
(abduction  with  purchase).  Among  the  Siouan  Indians,  according  to  McGbb,  there 
is  no  marriage  by  capture ;  but  captive  women  are  sometimes  espoused  and  girls  are 
oeoaaionally  abducted :  XV.  Sep,  of  Bwreau  of  Xth,,  178. 

^Oabteb,  TraveU^  874;  Lbtoubnbau,  Vivol%ttion  du  mariaoe^  118;  Litbbock, 
Oriffin  of  CMUzaUon,  85.  A  similar  custom  exists  among  the  Khands  of  Orissa : 
liCBBOCK,  op,  ctt,  114;  MoLbnh Av ,  8tudie9t  1, 13-15 ;  Post,  FanUUenrtchi^  144. 
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be  the  occasion  of  serious  wounds.^  Especially  interesting 
is  the  form  which  symboUcal  abduction  assumes  among  the 
Kamtchadales.  There  the  wooer,  like  Jacob  of  old,  is  ex- 
pected to  earn  his  wife  by  serving  her  parents.  He  takes 
upon  himself  a  good  part  of  the  domestic  labor,  and  the 
term  of  service  sometimes  lasts  for  a  number  of  years. 
'^  This  is  surely  a  singular  prelude  to  a  forcible  marriage  by 
capture;  nevertheless,  when  the  period  of  novitiate  has  ex- 
pired, the  future  spouse  must  violently  and  publicly  triumph 
over  the  resistance  of  his  betrothed.  She  is  cuirassed  with 
garments,  thick  and  superimposed,  with  straps  and  with 
strings.  Moreover,  she  is  guarded  and  defended  by  the 
women  of  her  yourt  The  marriage  is  not  definitely  con- 
cluded until  the  bridegroom,  surmounting  all  these  obstacles, 
succeeds  in  perpetrating  upon  his  intended,  so  well  protected, 
a  sort  of  outrage  upon  her  modesty,  which  she  ought  to 
confess  by  crying  out  ni  ni  in  a  plaintive  voice.  But  the 
women  and  the  maidens  of  the  guard  fall  upon  the  assailant 
with  loud  cries  and  heavy  blows,  pulling  his  hair,  scratching 
his  face,  and  sometimes  throwing  him  over.  Victory  often 
requires  repeated  assaults,  sometimes  days  of  combat.  Only 
when  at  last  it  is  won  and  the  bride  yields  herself  is  the 
marriage  concluded.  The  night  is  then  passed  in  the  yourt 
of  the  wife,  who  is  conducted  to  the  husband's  house  only 
on  the  following  day.'''  The  sham  contest  takes  a  some- 
what different  form,  according  to  Bancroft,  among  the  Mos- 
quito Indians  of  Central  America.  ''At  noon  the  villagers 
proceed  to  the  home  of  the  bridegroom,"  whom  they  accom- 
pany to  the  ''house  of  the  bride  where  the  young  man 

1  Daboun,  MuUerrecht  und  Baubehe,  88,  who  names  maziy  other  peoplae  amonc 
whom  the  like  oustom  prevails.  C/.  Lubbock,  op,  cit.,  128,  118  ff.;  Bubckhabdt, 
Note»  on  the  Beduina  and  WaKatnf*^  I,  268, 106, 884.  Cf,  KoRiiBB,  "Das  ▼orislamltiaoha 
Beoht  der  Araber,*'  ZVR„  Vni,  247, 248. 

>Lbioubnbau,  op.  cit^  118, 119;  c/.  LxrBBOCK,  op.  etf.,  117, 118.  In  Kamchatka, 
aeooiding  to  MOlleb,  Dacription  de  toutea  let  natioM  de  Vemptre  de  ifiittte,  H, 
89,  "attraper  nne  fllle  est  leor  expression  poor  dire  marier."— Lubbock,  118. 
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seats  himself  before  the  closed  entrance  on  a  bundle  of  pres- 
ents intended  for  the  bride.  The  father  raps  at  the  door 
which  is  partly  opened  by  an  old  woman  who  asks  his  busi- 
ness, but  the  reply  does  not  seem  satisfactory,  for  the  door 
is  slammed  in  his  face.^'  With  great  difficulty,  and  only 
after  entreaties,  music,  and  presents  have  been  tried,  is  the 
door  opened,  *^  revealing  the  bride  arrayed  in  her  prettiest, 
seated  on  a  crickery,  in  the  remotest  comer.  While  all  are 
absorbed  in  examining  the  presents,  the  bridegroom  dashes 
in,  shoulders  the  girl  like  a  sack,  and  trots  o£F  for  the  mystic 
circle, '^  within  which  a  hut  has  already  been  erected.  This 
hut  he  reaches,  urged  on  by  the  frantic  cries  of  the  women, 
before  the  crowd  can  rescue  her.  ''The  females,  who  can- 
not pass  the  ring,  stand  outside  giving  vent  to  their  despair- 
ing shrieks,  while  the  men  squat  within  the  circle  in  rows, 

facing  outward After  dark  the  crowd  proceeds  with 

lighted  torches  to  the  hut,  which  is  torn  down,  disclosing 
the  married  pair  sitting  demurely  side  by  side.  The  hus- 
band shoulders  his  new  baggage  and  is  escorted  to  his 
home.^'  ^  On  the  other  hand,  instead  of  abduction,  the  simu- 
lated flight  of  the  woman  is  of  frequent  occurrence.  Some- 
times she  seeks  refuge  in  the  house  of  a  relative,  or  conceals 
herself  in  the  woods,  whence  she  can  only  be  brought  back 
with  more  or  less  violence.'  Thus  in  southern  California, 
according  to  Bancroft,  ''where  an  Oleepa  lover  wishes  to 
marry,  he  first  obtains  permission  from  the  parents.  The 
damsel  then  flies  and  conceals  herself ;  the  lover  searches 
for  her,  and  should  he  succeed  in  finding  her  twice  out  of 
three  times  she  belongs  to  him.  Should  he  be  unsuccessful 
he  waits  a  few  weeks,  and  then  repeats  the  performance.  If 
she  again  elude  his  search,  the  matter  is  decided  against 

1  Bamcbott,  IfaHoe  Aaoet,  I,  TS2,  738.  For  farther  examples  of  "oeremoniar* 
eaptare  or  abdaction,  see  Pbai.,  *^n  the  ^MoroDg/**  Jour.  ArUh.  ItuL,  XXn,  255; 
KuoiM,  KuUurgmehiehte^  TV,  27  (Tsoherkessen). 

>  Daboun,  Muttenrecht  und  Raubdte^  88, 89, 108  ff . ;  Lubbock,  op.  ctt,  118^20. 
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him/^'  By  the  Siouan  peoples  elopement  is  '^considered 
undignified,  and  different  terms  are  appUed  to  a  marriage 
by  elopement  and  one  by  parental  consent'* '  Nevertheless, 
as  among  the  Omahas,  the  custom  is  sanctioned.  Some- 
times, according  to  Dawson,  "  a  man  elopes  with  a  woman. 
Her  kindred  have  no  cause  for  anger"  if  he  takes  her  as  his 
wife.  *' Should  a  man  get  angry  because  his  single  daughter, 
sister,  or  niece  had  eloped,  the  other  Omahas  woxdd  talk 
about  him,  saying,  Hhat  man  is  angry  on  account  of  the 
elopement  of  his  daughter!'  They  would  ridicule  him 
for  his  behavior.  La  Fl^he  knew  of  but  one  case,  and  that 
a  recent  one,  in  which  a  man  showed  anger  on  such  an  occa- 
sion.  But  if  the  woman  had  been  taken  from  her  husband 
by  another  man,  her  kindred  had  a  right  to  be  angry. 
Whether  the  woman  belongs  to  the  same  tribe  or  to  another, 
the  man  can  elope  with  her  if  she  consents.  The  Omahas 
cannot  understand  how  marriage  by  capture  could  take  place, 
as  the  woman  would  be  sure  to  alarm  her  people  by  her 
cries.    " 

Among  the  Kalmucks  both  abduction  and  pretended 
flight  are  found.  According  to  De  Hell,  among  the  noble 
or  princely  class,  after  the  bridegroom  has  arranged  with 
the  father  for  the  price  of  the  girl,  he  ''sets  out  on  horse- 
back, accompanied  by  the  chief  nobles  of  the  horde  to  which 
he  belongs,  to  carry  her  ofiF.''  A  ''sham  resistance  is  always 
made  by  the  people  of  her  camp,  in  spite  of  which  she  fails 
not  to  be  borne  away  on  a  richly  caparisoned  horse,  with 
loud  shouts  and  fefux  de  joieP  ^  A  different  custom  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Clarke.     After  stipulation  of  the  price  the 

1  Bakcboft,  o>p.  eii,y  1, 380. 

9DOB8BT,  "Sionan  Soeiology,*'  XF.  JZep.  iif  J^MineoM  tif  JBI^k.,  242.  Comitan 
MoGbb,  "Sionan  Indians,"  iMA,^  178,  who  says  elopements  are  sometimes  sanetioned. 

s  DoBflST,  ''Omaha  Sociology,"  III,  Sep,  €f  Bureau  nf  JBit^,  200, 281. 

^Xayzkb  Hokmazbb  db  Hbll,  SVctoeb  iu  thA  8teppe$  of  the  Caspian  Sea  (Lon- 
don, 1847) ,  2S9;  cited  by  MoLnnrAN,  Studiee,  1, 15.    QT.  Letoubnioau,  op.  cit,  119. 
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^'  ceremony  of  marriage  among  the  Kalmucks  is  performed 
on  horsebacL  A  girl  is  first  monnted,  who  rides  off  in  fall 
speed.  Her  lover  pnrsnes:  if  he  overtakes  her,  she  becomes 
his  wife,  and  the  marriage  is  consummated  on  the  spot.'* 
Bnt  the  race  sometimes  has  a  different  ending.  *^  We  were 
assured,"  continues  Clarke,  *'that  no  instance  occurs  of  a 
Kalmuck  girl  being  thus  caught,  unless  she  have  a  par- 
tiality to  the  pursuer.  If  she  dislikes  him  she  rides,  to 
use  the  language  of  English  sportsmen,  *  neck  or  nought,' 
until  she  has  completely  effected  her  escape,  or  until  her 
pursuer^s  horse  becomes  exhausted,  leaving  her  at  liberty 
to  return,  and  to  be  afterwards  chased  by  some  more  favored 
admirer.*'  * 

Not  less  interesting  than  the  forms  of  flight  and  abduc- 
tion is  the  custom  of  elopement,  implying  the  connivance  or 
consent  of  the  woman.  In  Tasmania'  and  in  Australia, 
especially  among  the  Kumai,  etiquette  requires  that  the 
lover  should  mn  away  with  his  betrothed.  Contrary  to  the 
common  opinion,  capture  of  women  seldom  occurs  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  then  only  as  the  result  of  war  between  hostile 
tribes.'     **  The  young  Kumai,"  however,  "could  acquire  a 

1  Clabks,  TraveU^  1, 4SS;  McLbnh an,  op.  eit.,  I«  15, 16.  Cf.  Kobhnb,  "Das  Becht 
der  KalmOcken,*'  ZVB.,  IX,  482;  Dasoun,  op.  cit.,  89;  Lubbock,  qp,  eU,,  118, 117. 

With  the  Kalmuck  case  may  be  oomi»ared  the  following,  oommnnioated  by 
Dawson:  "One  day  in  1872,  when  the  writer  was  on  the  Ponka  Beseryation  in 
Dakota,  he  noticed  seyeral  yonng  men  on  horseback,  who  were  waiting  for  a  young 
girl  to  leave  the  mission  house.  He  learned  that  they  were  her  suitors,  and  that 
they  intended  to  mn  a  race  with  her  after  they  dismounted.  Whoeyer  ooold  catch 
her  would  marry  her;  but  she  would  take  care  not  to  let  the  wrong  one  catch  her. 
La  Fltehe  and  Two  Crows  maintain  that  this  is  not  a  regular  Ponka  custom,  and 
they  are  sure  that  the  girl  (a  widow)  must  haye  been  a  *  mickeda,'  or  *  dissolute 
woman.*  "— Dawbon,  "Omaiia  Sociology,"  in  ///.  Rep,  of  Bureau  of  Eth,^  260. 

s  BONWXCK,  Daily  Life  cmd  Origin  ef  the  TaamaniaiM^  85, 88. 

s  McLennan,  op.  cit^  I,  98  ff.,  maintains  the  preyalence  of  capture  de  faeto^ 
especially  in  the  form  of  violent  abduction ;  and  he  is  followed  by  Lubbock,  op,  cit, 
Ul-13.  According  to  FUON  and  Howitt,  KamUaroi  and  Kumai,  343  ff.,  women  are 
sometimes  (1)  stolen  from  kindred  groups;  (2)  seised  in  war  between  related  dans; 
or  (3)  captured  from  alien  tribes,  elopement  being  of  more  frequent,  and  marriage 
by  exchange  or  gift  of  less  frequent,  occurrence.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
elopement  and  purchase  often  go  together.  Mk.  Cubb,  The  AuetrtiUan  Race^  1, 106, 
states  that  women  are  very  seldom  captured  from  other  tribes,  the  practice  being 
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wife  in  one  way  only.  He  must  ran  away  with  her.  Native 
marriages  might  be  brought  about  in  various  ways.  If  the 
young  man  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  an  unmarried  sister, 
and  to  have  a  friend  who  also  had  an  unmarried  sister,  they 
might  arrange  with  the  girls  to  run  oS  together;  or  he 
might  make  his  arrangements  with  some  eligible  girl  whom 
he  fancied  and  who  fancied  him ;  or  a  girl,  if  she  fancied  a 
young  man,  might  send  him  a  secret  message  asking,  *  Will 
you  find  me  some  food?'  And  this  was  understood  to  be  a 
proposal  But  in  every  such  case  it  was  essential  to  success 
that  the  parents  of  the  bride  should  be  utterly  ignorant  of 
what  was  about  to  take  place.  It  was  no  use  his  asking  for 
a  wife  excepting  under  most  exceptional  circumstances,  for 
he  could  only  acquire  one  in  the  usual  manner,  and  that 
was  by  running  ofiF  with  her.*'^  According  to  Mr.  Howitt, 
marriage  by  elopement  exists  among  many  other  Australian 
tribes.  It  seems  to  be  the  favorite  method  when  the  parents 
of  the  girl  are  opposed  to  the  match.  In  that  case,  the  girl  is 
sometimes  severely  punished;  or  the  man  is  supposed  to  retain 
her  only  as  the  result  of  a  successful  combat  with  her  friends, 
which  may  prove  to  be  something  more  than  a  sham  combat.' 
The  examples  thus  far  presented  have  all  been  selected 
from  the  matrimonial  customs  of  non- Aryan  peoples;  but  the 
symbol  of  capture,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  and  combina- 
tions, may  also  be  found  in  every  subdivision  of  the  Aryan 

disooanged  for  fear  of  stirrintf  np  inoessant  attaoks.    Qf.  Webteuiamck^  Human 
Marria(/e,  384, 885;  and  KoRZiSB,  '*Da8  Reeht  der  Aostralnegor,"  £VR.,  VII,  850  ff. 

Spbnobb  akd  Oxllbn,  NtMve  Tribet  of  Omt.  AwKtraXia^  lOi,  106,  554-60,  name 
foor  methods  of  obtaining  wires  among  these  aborigines :  (1)  charming  by  means  of 
magic;  (2)  capture,  being  of  "much  rarer  ooonrrenoe;"  (8)  elopement,  a  form 
'^intermediate"  between  the  method  of  charming  and  that  of  capture,  often  leading 
to  bloody  fights;  (4)  the  custom  "In  accordance  with  which  every  woman  in  the  tribe 
is  made  TwMha  mt»ra  [prospectiye  mother-in-law]  with  some  man.  This  relation 
is  entered  into  while  the  male  and  female  are  in  tender  years ;  so  that  the  boy  is 
thus  betrothed  to  the  prospective,  nnbom  daughter  of  his  Twnlcha  m«ra.  This  is 
the  usual  method  of  obtaining  a  wife  in  the  Arunta  and  Dpirra  tribes. 

1  FiBON  AMD  Howitt,  op,  eiL,  200. 

«IMd.,  348^.    or.  Dawson,  ^«w<rattan  ^bori^fiet,  84. 
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race.  It  appears  in  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  Sparta, 
Crete,  and  among  other  Hellenes.'  The  nuptial  celebration 
of  the  Bomans  was  characterized  thronghont  by  the  show  of 
force.  For  this  reason  they  hesitated  to  hold  weddings  on 
religions  days,  lest  these  should  be  desecrated  by  the  seem- 
ing violence  done  to  the  bride.'  With  the  rising  of  the 
evening  star  took  place  the  domum  dedudiOy  or  carrying 
home,  of  the  woman.*  The  girl  fled  to  the  lap  of  her  mother, 
whence  she  was  dragged  forcibly  away  by  the  bridegroom  and 
his  friends  who  rushed  noisily  in.^  On  the  way  she  held  back, 
weeping  and  struggling,  while  her  attendants  sang  hymeneal 
songs,  not  always  the  most  refined  in  character.  Thus  in 
his  nuptial  hymn  Catullus  has  the  choir  of  maidens  exclaim: 

''Say,  Hesper,  say,  what  fire  of  all  that  shine 
In  Heaven^s  great  vault  more  cruel  is  than  thine? 
Who  from  the  mother's  arms  her  child  can  tear — 
The  child  that  clasps  her  mother  in  despair; 
And  to  the  youth,  whose  blood  is  all  aflame, 
Consigns  the  virgin  sinking  in  her  shame! 
When  towns  are  sacked,  what  cruelty  more  drear.*** 

iDnmrsiuB,  n,  80;  Plutaboh,  lAom^  I,  13S,  1S4  (Ijyciirgns) ;  Hbboix)TI78, 
Book  VI,  65;  Bawlikson,  m,  8T7;  MOllbb,  Doric  JSaeet,  II,  278;  Sioth,  Diet,  tif 
Ant.,  n,  iaO-38 ;  Dabovn,  op*  cU.^  09, 100;  MoLbnkait,  op.  cil.,  1, 44  ff.,  12  ff. ;  LuBBOOK, 

op.  Ct»>,  ol« 

1  **  Feriis  aatem  Tim  enlqnam  fieri  piaeolare  est,  ideo  tnno  Titantur  nnptiae,  in 
qtdbiM  tIs  fieri  Tirginibus  ▼idetur.**— Macbobzub,  8aL,  1, 15;  <^.  Daboun,  op.  ett.,  100. 

>  The  domum  deducHo  was  the  seoond  act  in  the  patrician  marriage  oeremonjof 
cor^arreaHo,  and  in  this  case  it  appears  to  have  been  a  necessary  form.  But  it  was 
probably  also  obserred,  as  a  nnptial  costom,  in  connection  with  plebeian  free  mar- 
riages as  well  as  in  the  eoempiio:  Bossbaoh,  Die  ir(hni9ehe  Eke,  92  ff.,  116, 145, 155,328 
ff. :  idem,  Hoehzeit§-  und  Shedenkm&ler,  89-118.  Cf.  Mabquabdt,  Prival-Lebeih  I^  88; 
Smith,  Diet,  of  AnL^  n,  142;  Fubtbl  db  CouuLNaBS,  Ancient  City,  55  ff. ;  Daboun, 
op.eit.,  100  ff. 

*^*  Bapi  Simula tnr  yirgo  exgremio  matris  ant  si  ea  non  est,  ez  prozima  neeesti- 
tndine,  cum  ad  Tirum  trahitur,  quod  yidelicet  ea  res  feliciter  Bomulo  cessit."' 
Pbstvs,  De  verb,  sty.,  s.  v.  Rapt. 

ft  Catullus,  Carmina,  LXII,  20-24;  Mabtin's  translation,  89.  See  also  Ca- 
tullus, LVI  and  LXI,  for  other  allusions  to  Boman  wedding  customs ;  and  com- 
pare Ovid,  Metamorphotea,  IV,  75-78;  Viboil,  Bcloguet,  VUI,  80,  and  Sebviub,  Oom- 
mentaria^  ad  hoc  Ux.    In  general,  Bossbach,  op.  eit.,  S28  ff.,  850 ;  Mabquabdt,  op.  cU.<, 
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At  the  door  the  bride  makes  a  last  effort  to  resist;  but  she 
is  lifted  forcibly  over  the  threshold,  and  even  in  the  house 
she  is  held  fast  by  the  arms,  until  at  last  she  is  fully  initiated 
into  the  sacred  rites  of  the  bridegroom^s  honse.^  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  custom  of  dragging  the  bride  into  the 
husband's  house,  or  of  lifting  her  over  the  threshold,  exists 
even  now  in  many  place&  It  appears  in  Africa;  among  the 
Ests,  Kalmucks,  and  Bedouins;  the  Indians  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  elsewhere  in  North  America.'  In  ^' China,  when 
the  bridal  procession  reaches  the  bridegroom's  house,  the 
bride  is  c€urried  into  the  house  by  a  matron,  and  lifted  over 
a  pan  of  charcoal  at  the  door.''' 

The  symbol  of  capture  is  especially  prominent  in  Celtic 
song  and  custom.  As  in  the  German  epics,  it  was  not 
thought  unseemly  for  the  daughter  to  marry  the  hero  who 
had  slain  her  father.^     ''According  to  tradition  the  Picts 

1,97-55;  FBiBDLlirDEB,  fiftttenoetcAlcMe,  I,  46S-M;  BovcBAliBCX^KSoq,  Ingtituiiona 
romaina,  468  ff. ;  Bbcksb,  Goiliw,  100, 161, 153-81 ;  Plutaxch,  Ldvm^  1, 08-73  (Roma- 
Ins)  ;  Smith,  op-  d^'*  H,  138  ff.,  142  ff. ;  Lbtoubnbau,  op.  ctt.,  124, 125;  Wbstebmabos, 
op.  eit,y  386 ;  Dasoun,  op,  cit,^  100  ff . ;  MoLiBMMAN,  op.  ctt.,  1, 13. 

iDabguv,  op,  dt.,  101;  Fustkl  db  Coulakobs,  op,  ctt,  56;  Bossbach,  op, 

s  Daboun,  op.  ct(.,  88;  Sohbobdbb,  Hochgeit§brauche^  88  ff. ;  Lubbock,  Origin  of 
CVviitcotion,  85, 86, 122, 128;  Post,  OeicMeeM80enowe*wcfc«i/t,  60;  McLbmnam,  op,  ctt., 
1, 19.  Banoboft  giyes  an  interesting  deseription  of  the  cnstom  among  the  Califor- 
nia Indians :  "  On  the  appointed  day  the  girl,  decked  in  all  her  finery,  and  aooom- 
panied  by  her  family  and  relations,  was  carried  in  the  arms  of  one  of  her  kinsfolk 

toward  the  honse  of  her  loTcr The  party  was  met  half-way  by  a  deputation 

from  the  bridegroom*  one  of  whom  now  took  the  yonng  woman  in  his  arms  and 
carried  her  to  the  hooae  of  her  hnsband.**— ifottoe  Booet,  1, 411. 

•  Lubbook,  op.  e«.,  86 ;  D Avn,  Tht  Ckinobty  1, 285 ;  Lbtoubnbau,  op,  eif .,  144, 145 ; 
Post,  o/p,  cit„  57. 

Daboub,  op,  eit,^  88, 01,  says,  besides  the  custom  Jnst  mentioned,  there  is  bat  one 
other  sorriTal  of  wife-captnre  among  the  Chinese— the  forbidding  of  friendly  inter- 
oonrse  between  tiie  newly  wedded  husband  and  the  mother-in-law.  Jambson, 
CMna  Review,  X,  96,  thinks  that  in  China  there  is  no  trace  of  capture ;  but  Kohlbb, 
In  ZVR,,  VI,  406, 406,  gives  an  example  of  the  alleged  symbol  of  rape  among  the 
Chinese.  Cf,  Nbumanm,  AMiatieche  Studien,  1, 112;  and  Wbstbbmabos,  fltiman  Mar^ 
riage^SBl, 

Abaki,  JapaniMch$$  SheBcMieuunifereeht,  9, 10,  denies  the  former  existence  in 
Japan  of  pnrehase  or  capture  of  wires. 

4  Daboub,  op.  ctt,  102,  who  refers  to  the  legend  of  Launcelot  and  the  song  of 
Laudine  and  Iwein :  Gebvinus,  Oetchiehte  der  deutaehen  Dichtun{f,  5th  ed.,  1, 447, 449. 
For  the  same  practice  in  German  songs  and  epics  see  Dabouw,  op,  ctt,  119. 
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robbed  the  Gaels  of  their  women,  bo  that  the  latter  were 
compelled  to  intermarry  with  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the 
land.'**  Near  the  beginning  of  last  century  the  following 
marriage  ceremony  was  customary  in  Wales:  ''On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  wedding  day  the  bridegroom,  accompanied  by 
his  friends  on  horseback,  demands  the  bride.  Her  friends, 
who  are  likewise  on  horseback,  give  a  positive  refusal,  upon 
which  a  mock  scuffle  ensues.  The  bride,  mounted  behind 
her  nearest  kinsman,  is  carried  off  and  is  pursued  by  the 
bridegroom  and  his  friends,  with  loud  shouts.  It  is  not 
uncommon  on  such  an  occasion  to  see  two  or  three  hundred 
sturdy  Cambro-Britons  riding  at  full  speed,  crossing  and 
jostling,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the  spectators. 
When  they  have  fatigued  themselves  and  their  horses,  the 
bridegroom  is  supposed  to  overtake  his  bride.  He  leads  her 
away  in  triumph,  and  the  scene  is  concluded  with  feasting 
and  festivity.'"  Still  more  real  is  the  sham  contest  in  Ire- 
land. As  late  as  the  middle  of  last  century,  in  mountain 
districts,  the  bridegroom  ''was  compelled  in  honor,  to  run 
off  with  his  betrothed,  even  when  there  was  not  the  least 
need  of  it'"  On  the  day  of  home-bringing,  after  the  pur- 
chase-contract had  been  concluded,  "the  bridegroom  and 
his  friends  rode  out  to  meet  the  bride  and  her  friends,  at 
the  place  where  the  contract  was  made.  Being  come  near 
each  other  the  custom  was  of  old  to  cast  short  darts  at  the 
company  that  attended  the  bride,  but  at  such  distance  that 
seldom  any  hurt  ensued.  Yet  it  is  not  out  of  memory  of 
man  that  the  Lord  of  Hoath  on  such  an  occasion  lost  an 
eye."* 

1  KoLbhnam,  cp,  cii,^  1, 68;  Daboun,  op.  ctf.,  lOS. 

iLoBDKAioui,  HUiory  of  Man  (Edinburgh,  18OT),  I,  448:  MoLbnnan,  op.  e«.,  I, 
18;  Lubbock,  op,  ciL^  125 ;  Daboun,  MuUerreeht  und  Baubehe^  108. 

I  Dabouw,  op,  cit,,  loe,  lOS. 

4  PxxBB,  De$criptum  of  WettmecOh^  qnoted  by  Lubbock,  26, 27 ;  see  also  Daboun, 
op.  eiL^  108. 
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A  custom,  almost  identical  with  that  last  mentioned,  pre- 
vails in  the  Punjab;^  and  in  many  parts  of  India  the  sham 
contest  and  the  pretended  abduction  appear.'  But  nowhere 
are  the  symbols  of  capture  found  in  such  wonderful  variety 
and  profusion  as  in  Germany  and  Slavonic  lands.  The  mass 
of  illustration  presented  by  Dargun  is  almost  bewildering 
for  its  richness.'  Every  form  and  type  of  ceremonial  cap- 
ture is  there  represented.  Elopement,  the  sham  combat, 
abduction  by  an  armed  band,  is  the  regular  order  of  the 
wedding  day  in  every  country  of  the  Slavonic  race.  In 
Germany,  besides  these  practices,  reminiscences  of  capture 
are  found  in  a  great  variety  of  pranks  and  fantastic  sports. 
The  bride  is  concealed  from  her  lover  before  the  wedding; 
or,  after  it  takes  place,  she  is  stolen  and  concealed  by  the 
young  people  of  the  village.  The  bridegroom  is  hindered 
from  entering  the  home  of  his  intended  on  the  wedding  day; 
or  he  finds  his  way  barred  to  or  from  the  church,  and  is  per- 
mitted to  proceed  only  after  paying  a  fine  or  treating  the 
crowd.^  Sometimes,  as  in  Sweden,  the  bride  is  stolen  by 
her  lover  and  hidden  away.'  In  upper  Bavaria,  on  the  day 
of  the  wedding,  she  clothes  herself  in  mourning,  black  or 
violet ;'  and  the  practice  of  covering  or  veiling  her  head  is  as 
familiar  in  Germany  as  it  was  in  ancient  Home.'  ^^To  veil 
the  woman,"  qu£n  liugaUy  is  the  Gh)thic  name  for  marriage; 

1  Lubbock,  op.  eit,,  !!!&,  116. 

SPOBT,  OetehlechUQenottenachoft^  68;  Lubbock,  op,  eti.,  114-16;  HcLbnnan,op. 
eit.,  L  18-15.  For  symbols  of  rape  in  India  see  Kobub,  in  ZrjK.,VIIL  U,  lU  (Dek- 
kan) ;  IX,  825  (Bencral) ;  X,  74-77  (Bombay). 

•  For  the  Slavs  see  Dabouv,  op,  cil.,  108  ff. ;  and  for  the  Germans,  ibid.^  Ul-IO; 
DObikosfbld,  HochMeitsbuch^  22  ff.,  65  fl.,  118  ff.,  paaHm, 

*This  custom,  in  some  form,  prevails  throuchont  Bnrope:  Daboun,  op,  ctt., 
107  ff.,  135  ff.   On  all  these  practices  compare  Scrbosdbb,  fibciksettebrtfMdte,  57  ff. 

s**In  Sehweden  wird  die  Brant  an  manchen  Orten  Tom  BrAntiffam  nnd  seinen 
Gehilfen  tief  im  Hen  Tersteokt  gefnnden."— Dabouk,  op.  cU.,  182;  DOBZHOuniiD, 
HochMeittbnch,  0. 

•  Wbznhold,  DeuUche  Frauen,  1, 889;  </.  Daboun,  op,  ci/.,  180. 
f  Daboum,  op,  eit.,  180, 181 ;  i/.  Scrbobdbb,  op,  ctl.,  72-78. 
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in  Lorraine  it  is  called  Brautjagd^  or  ''bride-hunt;^*  while 
Brautlauf^  or  ''bride-race,*'  for  the  entire  nuptial  celebration 
is  a  common  designation  in  German  landfi.*  The  original 
meaning  of  Brauilauf  is  probably  revealed  in  the  existing 
custom  of  chasing  the  bride.  Thus,  in  Altmark,  after  the 
wedding  feast,  followed  by  a  dance,  a  runaway  match  takes 
place  between  the  newly  married  pair.  "Two  lusty  young 
fellows  take  the  girl  between  them,  the  bridegroom  gives  her 
a  'start,*  and  the  race  begins.  If  the  lover  does  not  succeed 
in  overtaking  her,  he  must  look  out  for  the  gibes  of  the 
crowd."' 

As  illustration  of  social  custom  and  mental  attitude  the 
extraordinary  prevalence  of  the  so-called  symbol  of  capture 
is  undoubtedly  a  fact  of  unusual  interest;  and  it  constitutes 
an  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  marriage.  But  it  does 
not  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  symbol  must 
necessarily  be  regarded  as  a  survival  of  actual  capture.  It  is 
scarcely  credible  that  its  origin  can  be  traced  to  a  single 
source.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  in  dif- 
ferent places,  or  even  in  the  same  place,  it  takes  its  rise  in  a 
variety  of  causes,  though  these  may  be  less  simple  in 
character.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  McLennan,'  who 
asserts  that  "no  case  can  be  cited  of  a  primitive  people 
among  whom  the  seizing  of  brides  is  rendered  necessary  by 

1  In  the  BraiuOauf  **  eine  Bedehanff  anf  den  Franenranb  ist  ansnnehmen,  eben- 
80  vie  beim  analogen  Ansdmck  '  Brantjagd  *  in  Lothringen,  beim  altnordischen 
'qTftnfantf,  koofanir,  Terfang/  d.  h.  Frauenfang  fftr  Ehe  nnd  beim  gotbischen  ^qnta 
lingan*  das  Weib  ▼erhfUlen,  Teracbleiern,  binden  ftlr  Heiraten,  sowie  beim  gleich- 
bedentenden  mittelhochdevtBchen :  *der  brinte  binden.  * "  Daboun,  op,  ett.,  180;  </. 
Schmidt,  Hoehxeiten  in  ThOHfi^en,  40;  DOBnrasTSLD,  op.  cit,^  155  ff. 

s  Daboun,  op,  ci <M  ISO*  ISl.  WEnraoLD,  op.  eit.t  1, 884  ff.,  gives  many  examples  of 
similar  wedding  enstoms,  and  Schmxdt,  Jvu  pHmete  noc<M,  128-46,  discusses  the 
BrauUat^  and  like  practices,  citing  the  sources  in  detail.  Cf,  Gumm,  iSecAtootter- 
tkamer,  419 ;  idem,  WHyrUrfmch,  n,  886  ff . 

<  MoLsiniAN,  op.  eU.,  I,  10,  criticises  MOi^lsb,  Doric  Races,  Book  IV,  chap,  iv, 
sec  2,  who  accounts  for  the  sign  of  rape  in  the  Spartan  ceremony  on  the  ground  of 
coyness.  See  also  Bossbaoh,  Die  rdmitchc  She,  828,  who  holds  the  same  view;  and 
Bawuwsom's  notes,  Herodohu,  Book  VI,  65;  FXKOX,  PrimiHve  Love,  123  ff.,  who 
rejects  Spencer's  theory. 
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maidenly  coyness/'  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  real  or  as- 
sumed modesty  of  the  woman  has  exerted  a  strong  influence, 
here  and  there,  in  producing  the  form  of  capture.'  Some- 
times the  simpler  explanation  of  Starcke  may  suffice.  Cere- 
monial capture,  he  declares,  merely  represents  the  "sorrow 
of  the  bride  on  leaving  her  former  home ;  her  close  depen- 
dance  on  her  family  is  expressed  by  her  lamentation.'^' 
Again  the  symbol  may  appear  as  the  sign  of  the  subjection 
or  subordination  of  the  wife;  for  many  of  the  so-called  minor 
survivals  seem  to  have  this  end  in  view.  In  a  society  where 
woman,  on  occasion,  is  seized  in  the  bloody  foray;  where, 
often,  she  is  bought  like  a  beast  of  burden ;  and  where,  gen- 
erally, she  is  exposed  to  the  cruelty  and  brutality  of  her 
master,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  token  of  the  wife's  hu- 
mility should  find  its  way  into  the  ceremony  of  marriage.* 
Furthermore  the  suggestion  of  Letoumeau  is  worthy  of 
special  consideration.  The  symbol  of  rape,  he  holds,  is  first 
of  all  a  ''mental  survival;"  a  ''tradition"  of  an  epoch  more 
or  less  remote  when  violence  was  held  in  high  esteem  and 
when  it  was  glorious  to  procure  slaves  by  force  of  arms.  The 
period  of  rapine  may  have  passed  away,  but  its  spirit  lingers. 
Men  love  to  figure  in  the  ceremonial  of  marriage  the  abduc- 

1  Of  ooune,  SPDroKB*8  reply  to  MoLennan,  already  mentioned,  is  most  impor- 
tant ;  and  his  argwnent  has  not  been  overthrown :  Frineiplet  of  Sociologif^  1, 652-68. 
Cf,  Wbstbbmabck,  Human  Marriage,  888,  who  favors  Spencer's  view;  and  Gbossb, 
Die  Formen  der  FamUie,  107,  108,  who  accepts  coyness  as  a  partial  explanation, 
though  he  believes  that  the  symbol  of  capture  may  also  be  due  in  some  oases  to  the 
honor  of  having  wives  taken  in  war,  while  frequently  it  may  represent  in  a  realistio 
way  the  release  of  the  woman  from  paternal  authority  and  her  subjection  to  the 
husband's  power.  HsLiiWAiiD,  Die  menMch.  Familie,  287  ff.,  rejects  Spencer's  expla- 
nation, regarding  the  forms  of  ceremonial  rape  as  survivals  of  real  capture,  marking 
the  transition  to  wife-purchase  and  the  paternal  system ;  and  Lxpphet,  JTiiltyr- 
geMchichU,  IT,  86  £f.,  02  ff.,  holds  a  similar  position. 

9  Staboks,  Primitive  Family ^  218, 262.  He  refers  especially  to  the  Joint  or  com- 
munal family  — the  "alpha  and  the  omega"  of  the  community.  But  his  explana- 
tion can  hardly  be  accepted  as  sufltoient  in  all  cases. 

I  Cf,  Lbtouiinsau,  VivolutUm  du  mariage,  117, 128,  who  holds  that  the  cere- 
monial of  capture  especially  symbolises  the  subjection  of  woman  "  aohette  ou  o6dte 
par  les  parents;  U  sanctionnait  les droits,  presque  toujours  exoesslf^,  que  l'6ponx 
aoqu6rait  sur  Tdpouade." 
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tionB  of  old,  which  they  cannot  or  dare  not  any  longer  com- 
mit' 

**  Oonnnbial  and  formal  capture, ''  according  to  Crawley, 
*'are  very  widely  apread,  but  are  never  snrviyals  of  real 
capture.'*  **  In  fact,  formal  capture,  far  from  being  itself  a 
Burviyal,  either  of  connubial  or  of  actual  hostile  capture,  is 
the  ceremonial  mode  of  which  connubial  capture  is  the  non- 
ceremonial  ;  each  is  a  living  reality,  the  one  being  material 
and  the  other  ideaL"  * 

Nevertheless,  after  all  is  said,  it  seems  hard  to  believe 
that  ceremonial  capture  does  not  sometimes  have  a  more  real 
significance.  Often  it  may  symbolize  the  coyness  or  mark 
the  subjection  of  woman.  More  frequently  it  may  stand  as 
a  mere  general  reminiscence  of  the  good  old  times  of  force 
and  lawlessness.  Still  it  woxdd  be  strange,  indeed,  if  it  did 
not  also  appear  as  a  direct  survival  of  actual  wife-capture.* 
Granting  this,  however,  the  significance  of  capture  de  facto 
remains  the  same.  We  perceive  more  clearly  that  it  has 
very  widely  prevailed;  yet  it  must  still  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
incident  of  war  and  pUlage.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  institution  of  marriage.  It  could  never  on  any 
wide  scale  have  been  the  normal  manner  of  procuring  wives. 
To  assume  that  wife-stealing  has  been  a  universal  phase  in 
the  evolution  of  marriage  is  not  one  whit  more  reasonable 
than  to  hold  that  robbery  has  been  a  normal  stage  in  the 

1  nrid,,  U7.  Compare  the  inggestiona  of  Aberciomby,  that  **  marriage  with  cap- 
ture —  by  which  he  understands  capture  of  a  bride,  associated  with  some  other  form 
of  marriage,  such  as  that  bj  purchase  — may  be  regarded  rather  as  a  result  of  the 
innate  nnirersal  desire  to  display  courage,  than  as  a  surTival  of  a  still  older 
practice  of  taking  women  captire  in  time  of  war.**— Wbstbsmabcx,  op,  eit,  388,  cit- 
ing Abkbcbombt's  '*  Marriage  Customs  of  the  MordTins,**  Folk  Lore^  1, 454.  Cf. 
LBTOimMSAu,  op.  ciL,  128. 

s  MytUc  Rote,  868, 87a  In  harmony  with  his  theory  of  sexual  taboo,  he  declares 
that  it  is  "  not  the  tribe  from  which  the  bride  is  abducted,  nor,  primarily,  her  family 
and  kindred,  but  her  sex." 

•This  is  in  effect  conceded  by  Spencer.  While  rightly  reiecting  the  theory  of 
syBtematio  foreign  wife-capture,  as  a  general  phase  in  the  dcTelopment  of  marriage, 
he  holds  that  the  symbol  of  rape  may  sometimes  result  from  struggles  for  women 
within  the  tribe,  or  from  the  resistanoe  of  the  father  and  male  relatives  of  the  bride. 
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evolution  of  property.'  In  spite  of  Hobbes  or  McLennan, 
it  remains  to  be  proved  that  a  state  of  chronic  hostility  was 
ever  a  general  phase  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Snch  a 
state  is  inconsistent  with  the  prevalence  of  the  blood-fend.' 
Even  the  rule  of  exogamy  among  primitive  peoples  does  not 
harmonize  with  general  wife  capture.  For  the  coexistence 
of  clan-exogamy  and  tribal  endogamy  means,  under  normal 
conditions,  a  tendency  toward  peace  within  the  tribe.* 
There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  in  every  period  of 
social  development  consent  and  contract,  in  some  form,  hav^ 
been  the  cardinal  elements  of  marriage.  Captured  or  stolen 
women  have  usually  become  slaves  or  concubines ;  and,  ex- 
cept in  rare  instances,  the  relatively  small  number  of  them 
made  wives  miiflt  always  have  been  insignificant  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  wives  obtained  in  other  ways.  Thus  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  so-called  marriage  by  capture 
appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  polygyny.  The  practice  of 
taking  several  wives  is  exceedingly  common;  but  on  close  ex- 
amination we  discover  that  polygyny  is  relatively  unimpor- 
tant, and  that  it  has  never  been  able  to  displace  monogamy 
as  the  normal  type.     So  it  is  with  the  practice  of  capturing 

1 "  Der  Baub  besrfindet  die  She  nor  insofem,  ola  er  mgleioh  Jenes  Zosammen- 
leben  herbeiftlhrt;  er  ist  TCheHchHewmnggform  in  demselben  Sinne,  wie  er  nooh  naoh 
heatisem  Beoht  als  Besitaerwerbsform  beaeichnet  werden  kann.**  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  XuUurffeBcKiehte  and  has  no  juridical  signiiioanoe.— BbbnhOft,  "  Principien  dea 
ear.  Familienrechts/*  ZVB,,  IX,  899. 

3  This  is  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  as  expressed,  for  instance,  hj  Dabouh, 
op,  eif.,  84,  bnt  it  appears  to  be  sustained  both  by  reason  and  the  facts.  For  an 
example  of  the  restraint  of  wife-capture  through  dread  of  the  fend,  see  Cubb,  The 
AuttraUan  Race^  1, 108.  Bxhmb,  *'  Das  Becht  der  Amaxosa,**  ZVB,,  X,  40,  shows  that 
the  harshness  of  the  husband  is  mitigated  by  fear  of  the  ▼engeanoe  of  the  wife's  rela- 
tiyes;  and  the  same  fact  is  noted  by  FiBON  and  Howxtt,  Kamilaroi  andKumtU, 
200.  Cf,  KoHi«BB,  "Das  Becht  der  Australneger,"  ZVR,^  VII,  848;  Hsli.wai«d,  Die 
fnenach,  Familie,  280  if.,  288, 289,  298;  Lippbbt,  Oetchichte  der  FanUlie,  42;  and  his 
KvUnrgcBchicKU^  II,  88, 87,  for  the  restraining  effects  of  the  blood-feud. 

•  This  fact  is  oTerlooked  by  McLennan,  who,  though  maintaining  that  exogamy 
originates  in  wife^aptnre,  still  belieTos  that  the  reduction  of  capture  to  a  system  is 
due  to  the  influence  of  exogamy.  Wbstbbmabck,  op.  est.,  S89,  makes  the  same  oyer- 
sight;  though,  of  course,  the  horror  of  close  intermarriage,  In  case  of  inability  to 
purchase,  might  lead  to  the  occasional  breach  of  custom  in  the  form  of  wife-stealing. 
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women  for  wives.  However  prevalent  the  cnstom,  it  does 
not  seem  ever  to  have  greatly  influenced  the  natural  laws  or 
modified  the  fundamental  motives  upon  which  marriage  and 
the  family  rest.  But  the  value  of  the  evidence  upon  which 
this  conclusion  is  based  can  be  thoroughly  appreciated  only 
after  we  have  traced  the  origin  of  contract  in  marriage. 
Let  us  begin  with  wife-purchase,  especially  in  its  relation  to 
the  custom  of  capturing  women. 

II.    WIFB-PUB0HA8B  AND  ITS  SUBVIVAL  IN  THB  MABBIAOB 

OEBBMONT 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  marriage  by  purchase  super- 
sedes wife-capture  as  a  later  and  higher  stage  of  development 
Such  apparently  is  the  view  of  McLennan,  who  regards  the 
purchase-contract  as  of  late  origin  and  as  the  principal  means 
by  which  the  transition  from  the  maternal  to  the  paternal 
system  of  kinship  and  to  the  individual  family  was  brought 
about.^  Post  declares  that  bride-purchase  is  a  universal 
phase  of  development,  more  advanced  than  that  of  wife- 
capture  ;'  and  he  agrees  with  McLennan  in  regarding  it  as  a 
mark  of  transition.'  A  similar  position  is  taken  by  Hensler, 
Lippert,  Eulischer,  and  also  by  Eohler;^  while  Spencer, 
without  asserting  that  either  is  a  stage  through  which  mar- 
riage among  all  peoples  has  passed,  thinks  that  purchase  is 
the  usual  substitute  for  violence  as  civilization  progresses. 

iMoLBTNAir,  Patriarchal  Theory,  45,  2M,  280,  S15,  SaO,  S27,  828,  291;  c/.  Waks, 
Marriaoe  and  Kinahip,  888  ff. 

iVoBT, GetchlechtHf^ntmetuehaft^^  ff.;  FamUienrecht, ITh;  4frikani9ehe  Jwri§^ 
jn-Mdeiw,  1, 829  fl. ;  CTrfprufi^  det  AecAtt,  56  ff. 

*  Post,  FamiltcnrecM,  92, 98, 96, 97.   Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  Wakb,  op,  eit^ 

4  HsugUBB,  Ifuiitutionen,  11, 280;  and  Lxppbbt,  Qetehiehte  der  Familie,  42, 44  ff., 
9^118,  agree  with  McLennan  in  regarding  pnrohase,  at  first  as  an  altematire  for 
eaptare,  as  a  general  form  of  marriage  through  which  transition  is  made  to  the 
paternal  sjstem  of  kinship  and  the  modem  family;  Kuubchbb,  in  ZFE,,  X,  198, 
218,  and  Kohlxe,  "Stndien,*'  ZVB.,  V,  886;  "Die  Ehe  mlt  and  ohne  Mnndinm,** 
ibid.,  VI,  333  ff.,  take  a  Uke  position. 
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''We  may  suspect/^  he  says,  ''that  abduction,  spite  of  parents, 
was  the  primary  form;  that  there  came  next  the  making  of 
compensation  to  escape  vengeance;  that  this  grew  into  the 
making  of  presents  beforehand;  and  that  so  resulted  eyenta- 
ally  the  system  of  purchase."' 

It  requires  little  argument,  of  course,  to  show  that  rob- 
bery per  se  is  a  less  civilized  method  of  acquiring  property 
than  contract.  That  is  as  true  among  ourselves  now  as  it  has 
ever  been  among  savages.  For  particular  individuals,  even 
for  particular  tribes,  a  transition  from  rape  to  contract,  as 
the  result  of  moral  development,  will  of  course  take  place. 
It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  the  one  method  has 
succeeded  the  other  as  a  general  stage  for  all  mankind,  or 
indeed  for  a  single  community.  Even  if  we  admit  that 
"barter  and  commerce  are  comparatively  late  inventions  of 
man" »— an  assumption  which,  though  probable,  stiU  requires 
proof — rape  is  not  the  necessary  alternative  in  getting  prop* 
erty,  much  less  in  getting  a  wife. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  wife-capture,  real  or  pre- 
tended, is  usually  found  side  by  side  with  wife-purchase. 
They  appear  together  among  peoples  exceedingly  low  in  the 
scale  of  progress ;  while  marriage  by  purchase  very  frequently 
occurs  among  rude  races  where  capture,  unless  as  a  mere 
symbol,  is  not  found  at  all.  Thus  in  Africa  purchase  is  very 
common,  and  it  is  occasionally  accompanied  by  actual  or 
pretended  rape.'  So  likewise  real  capture  and  wife-purchase 
coexist  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America;  and 
wherever  ceremonial  capture  occurs  among  races  not  far 
advanced  in  civilization  it  is  almost  invariably  combined 

1  Spencbb,  PrincipUa  of  Socioloayt  I,  65S.  Hbllwald,  Die  menach.  FamiUe, 
287  ff.,  takes  a  Bimilar  position. 

iWbstxbxabck,  Human  Marriaoe^  400,  389,  in  opposition  to  Pbsohsl,  The 
Raeet  of  Many  200  ff.,  who  "  contends  that  barter  existed  in  those  ages  in  which  we 
find  the  earliest  signs  of  our  race." 

•  KOBX.EB,  "Das  Negerreeht,'*  ZVR„  XL  432  ff.,  496;  *'Stndien,"  iMd,,  V,  350; 
Wbstsbmasck,  op,  city  384 ;  Bbkmb,  "  Das  Becht  der  Amaxosa,"  ZFR.,  X,  38b 
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with  marriage  by  purchase,  or  its  alUed  forms,  marriage  by 
Bervmg,  gift,  or  exchange.^ 

If,  now,  the  cases  in  which  capture  and  purchase  appear 
together  be  carefully  examined,  decisive  evidence  is  disclosed 
that  the  purchase  contract  is  really  the  normal  form  of  mar- 
riage, while  capture  is  usually,  if  not  always,  merely  an 
exceptional,  even  illegal,  means  of  procuring  a  wife.  It  is 
not  surprising,  for  instance,  that  uncivilized  races,  with  well- 
established  marital  institutions,  should  occasionally  steal 
women  from  hostile  tribes.  Thus  the  Macas  Indians  of 
Ecuador  "  acquire  wives  by  purchase,  if  the  woman  belongs 
to  the  same  tribe,  but  otherwise  by  force.'''  In  Australia 
wives  are  often,  perhaps  usually,  procured  by  exchange  or 
purchase;  and  a  girl  is  generally  betrothed  when  a  child, 
sometimes  as  soon  as  she  is  bom.'  Actual  woman-capture 
exists.  But,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Howitt's  researches  and  those 
of  Spencer  and  Gillen,  marriage  with  a  captured  woman  is 
only  permitted  when  the  captor  and  the  captive  belong  to 
groups  which  may  legally  intermarry.  Death  is  sometimes 
the  penalty  for  violation  of  the  class  rules  in  this  regard. 
The  result  is  that  in  Australia  woman-stealing  '^amounts 
merely  to  a  violent  extension  of  the  marital  rights  over  a 
class  in  one  tribe  to  captured  members  of  the  corresponding 
class  in  another  tribe.''  Furthermore,  if  the  native  songs 
prove  the  existence  of  wife-stealing,  they  also  bear  witness 

1  For  additional  examples  of  the  ooezistenee  of  real  or  pretended  capture  with 
porohaM  or  its  allied  forms,  see  especially  Kohlkb,  "Stndien,"  ZFIZ.,  V,  8S4r68; 
idem,  '^Indische  Gewohnheitsrechte,"  tMd.,  VUI,  264  (Orissa);  idem,  ''Ueber  daa 
Becht  der  Papnas,"  ibid.,  VII,  878>  S79  (actual  purchase  and  capture  de facto) ;  also 
Post,  Familienrecht,  138  ff.,  142  ff.,  147  ff.;  Wbstkbmabcx,  op.  cU.,  888,  3M,  886-88, 
809,401 :  McLxNfNAN,  Studiet,  1, 88, 89;  LSTOtTBimAU,  op.  cit,  120, 126, 144. 

*  Wbstbbiiabcx,  op.  cit.,  883. 

SFXSON  AND  HowiTT,  Kamttaroi  and  Kumai,  276,  285,  343  ff.,  347,  848,  3!S2-M; 
KOHLHB,  ''Das  Becht  der  Anstralneger,"  ZVR,y  VII,  851,  362;  Cubs,  The  A^utra- 
Itan  Race,  1, 107;  Post,  FamHienrecM,  206, 206;  Wbbtbbmabok,  op.  eit.,  800;  HcLbn- 
MAN,  op.  eit,  1, 40.  By  the  Tualcha  mura  custom,  aboye  referred  to,  a  daughter  is 
promised  before  she  is  bom :  Sfbkobe  and  QiLXiXM,  Native  TribeB  qf  Cent.  AwtraUa, 
564-60. 
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in  the  most  decisive  manner  to  love  and  choice  in  Australian 
marriage.^ 

Very  often  capture  and  purchase  are  found  united 
in  such  a  way  that  they  seem  almost  to  be  contending 
with  each  other  for  the  mastery.'  This  union  occurs  in  two 
general  forms:  either  the  woman  elopes  or  is  carried  off  with- 
out the  guardian^s  consent,  and  a  reconciliation  is  subse- 
quently effected  through  payment  of  the  bride-price  or  the 
rendering  of  a  composition;  or  else  the  stipulation  of  the 
price  is  made  before  the  abduction.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
plain  that  we  are  dealing  merely  with  ceremonial  capture; 
in  the  former  case  the  significant  fact  is  that  we  have  to  do 
with  a  breach  of  the  law.'  A  price  is  paid  for  the  stolen 
woman  because,  like  other  property,  she  has  an  economic 
value;  or  a  penalty  is  rendered  in  order  to  escape  the  blood- 
feud.  Frequently,  however,  even  when  abduction  occurs 
without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  girl's  friends,  the 
subsequent  procedure  in  arranging  the  price  or  the  penalty 
is  strictly  regulated  by  custom ;  and  this  fact  may  perhaps  be 

1  MoLbnnan,  op.  cU,^  I,  41,  42,  as  evideuM  of  wif»-eaptiir»,  givea  the  foUowinf 
stanaas*  taken  from  Obbt'b  Travelt,  n,  813: 

**Wh6reforo  came  yon,  Weerang,  "Oh,  where  ia  he  who  won 

In  mj  beauty's  pride.  My  youthful  heart ; 

Stealing  cautiously.  Who  oft  used  to  bless 

Like  the  tawny  boreang.  And  called  me  loTed  one  1 

On  an  unwilling  bride  1  Tou,  Wearang,  tore  apart 

Twas  thus  you  stole  me  From  his  fond  caress 

From  one  who  loved  me  tenderly.  Her  whom  you  desert  and  shun ; 

A  better  man  he  was  than  thee.  Out  upon  the  faithless  one ! 

Who  having  forced  me  thus  to  wed,  Oh,  may  the  Boyl-yas  bite  and  tear 

Now  so  oft  deserts  my  bed.  Her,  whom  you  take  your  bed  to  shara. 

Tang,  yang,  yang,  yoh.  Tang,  yang,  yang,  yoh.** 

s  DABOim,  MyMxun^cht  und  i?a«i5efce,  85-87,  thinks  we  have  in  these  forms  a  tran* 
aition  from  actual  to  formal  wife-capture.  Possibly  they  may  represent  in  particular 
instances  transition  from  capture  to  purchase.  QT.  Post,  FamiltenrecM,  142  fl.,  147  ft, 
for  numerous  examples ;  and  Kohlbb,  "  Studien,"  ZFB.,  V,  837  ff. 

'Compare BsbkhOvt,  " Principien  des eur.  Familienreohts,"  ZFB.,  IX,  8M,  885, 
who  believes  that  in  Europe  rape  was  never  a  **  legal  form  *'  of  marriage.  It  was 
merely  a  "  preliminary  act."  Among  primitive  men  no  difference  ia  made  between 
fact  and  law;  and  only  in  this  sense  can  wifa-captore  be  regarded  as  the  foundation 
of  a  marriage;  i6id.,  8B8, 808. 
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regarded  as  a  farther  proof  that  the  forms  under  considera- 
tion, in  special  instances,  represent  a  transition  from  capture 
to  contract.  Among  the  Galela  and  Tobelorese,'  for  example, 
when  a  man  wishes  a  woman  of  a  hostile  tribe  or  family,  he 
causes  her  to  be  abducted,  as  she  goes  out  for  water  or  wood, 
by  twenty  or  more  of  his  female  friends,  who  bind  her,  if  she 
resists,  and  bear  her  away  to  his  house.  Should  the  rela- 
tives of  the  girl  attempt  a  rescue  by  force,  the  villagers 
assemble  and  try  to  effect  a  reconciliation.  Pending  the 
stipulation  of  the  bride-money,  the  girl  is  allowed  to  escape 
to  her  home,  where  she  is  carefully  watched.  On  the  third 
day  the  friends  assemble  to  discuss  the  price.  If  the  woman 
has  not  lived  with  the  man,  she  may  then  refuse  him;  other- 
wise the  payment  of  the  price  is  finally  arranged.'  In  case 
of  elopement  it  is  the  custom  among  the  same  people  for  the 
lovers  to  fly  to  the  forest  or  to  take  refuge  in  a  '^prahu^^  on 
the  sea,  where  they  remain  a  month.  On  their  return  they 
are  received  in  the  house  of  the  girl's  parents.  If  the  lover 
pays  the  bride-money,  the  woman  follows  him  to  his  house; 
otherwise  he  must  remain  with  his  wife,  and  the  children 
legally  belong  to  the  mother.'  With  the  Bataks  of  Sumatra 
good  form  requires  that  the  bridegroom  should  leave  behind 
a  weapon,  a  piece  of  clothing,  or  some  similar  article  as  a 
token  that  he  has  abducted  the  bride.  Thereupon,  when  the 
bride-money  is  paid  the  marriage  is  regarded  as  legally  com- 
plete. Should  no  token  be  left,  however,  the  rape  is  illegal 
and  the  culprit  may  receive  punishment* 

Very  naturally  elopement  or  abduction  most  frequently 
takes  place  when  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  bring  about 
the  marriage  in  the  legal  or  customary  way.     Either  the 

1  Inhabitants  of  the  Malay  island  of  DJilolo.  Cy.  BzaDSBBL,  **  Oalela  nnd  Toba- 
loresen/*  ZFE„  XVn  (1885). 

3  PoaT,  op,  eU.,  148.  s  Ibid,,  151, 152. 

«iMd.,  148, 148.   Forotharexam]>l«6oflaaTinffatokan8ee<M(l.,148,lia 
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parties  belong  to  groups  between  which  jtis  connubii  does 
not  exist ;  or  the  lover  is  too  poor  to  pay  the  price  demanded 
for  the  bride;  or  else  the  parents  refuse  their  consent 
Here  we  have  an  example  of  the  operation  of  simple  motives 
with  which  society,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  has  been 
familiar.  Such  marriages,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  are  usu- 
ally marriages  of  inclination  at  least  on  the  side  of  the  lover, 
as  opposed  to  the  conventional  marriage  by  purchase.^ 

It  appears,  then,  so  far  as  present  investigation  enables 
us  to  determine,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  for 
asflnming  that  wife-capture,  except  in  isolated  cases,  has 
generally  grown  into  marriage  by  purchase.  As  a  rule,  even 
among  the  lowest  races,  foreign  or  warlike  capture  is  an 
exceptional  method  of  procuring  wives ;  while  bride-stealing 
at  home,  though  the  symbol  may  sometimes  be  sanctioned, 
is  merely  looked  upon  as  illegal  or  even  immoral;'  and, 
therefore,  with  advancing  civilization  it  yields  to  contract  as 
the  highest  means  of  effecting  a  marriage.' 

Having  now  considered  its  relation  to  capture,  let  us  next 
notice  the  significance  of  wife-purchase  as  a  social  institution. 

The  custom  of  giving  a  compensation  for  a  bride,  though 
not  universal,  exists  or  has  existed  among  a  vast  number  of 
peoples  in  various  stages  of  progress ;  and  it  often  survives 

iJMd.,  138, 154  ff.  An  exoellant  illustration  is  afforded  by  Kalmuck  oostom: 
KOBHMB,  "  Das  Beoht  der  KalmOoken/'  ZVR,^  IX,  462. 

t  Among  the  Nea-Perofe  Indians,  for  example,  mnawaj  matches  are  not  nnknown, 
hat  ^*the  woman  is  in  such  oases  considered  a  prostitute,  and  the  bride's  parenti 
may  seise  npon  the  man*s  property.*'— Bancbovt,  Native  £aoea,  I,  277. 

s  The  Tiew  presented  in  the  text  should  be  compared  with  BBBifHQrr*B  Judgment. 
Granting  that  capture  was  crowded  out  by  purchase,  he  does  not  think,  with  Dasp 
OUN,  that  it  was  effected  through  abduction  by  prior  or  subsequent  payment  of  the 
composition  or  price;  but  rather  that  it  gradually  disappeared  in  oonsequenoe  of 
the  seyere  penalties  imposed  for  breach  of  the  law  and  other  disadvantages;  so  that 
"  in  Folge  dessen  der  schon  frtOier  durohaus  ftbliche  Kauf  sur  alleinigen  Eheechliea- 
sungsform  wurde."— "  Prindpien  des  eur.  Familienrechts,**  ZVR.^  IX,  4Q1.  Qf,  the 
theory  of  HiLDKBRAirD,  Utber  doM  Pro6lem,  17-22,  who  thinks  rape  foUows  purchase, 
at  least  in  the  form  of  gifts,  but  that  it  is  of  comparatively  little  importance;  and 
MucxB,  Horde  und  FamHic,  111  ff.,  199  ff.,  who  reaches  the  same  result  in  a  different 
way.  See  also  Daboun  ,  Mutterrtcht  utid  Vaterrecht,  120-22, 127,  where  the  "  illegal " 
nature  of  capture  is  admitted. 
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as  a  mere  symbol  in  the  marriage  ceremony.  Kolischer, 
indeed,  declares  that  actual  wife-purchase  can  now  be  dis- 
covered only  among  a  few  savage  races.*  But  this  assertion 
seems  to  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  facts.  Becent 
researches,  notably  those  of  Post,  Eohler,  Westermarck,  and 
various  American  scholars,  place  it  beyond  question  that 
taking  a  wife,  as  the  prosaic  result  of  an  ordinary  bar- 
gain, is  a  familiar  institution  in  many  parts  of  the  world.' 
Husband-purchase  also  appears,  but  examples  of  it  are 
exceedingly  rare.*  Several  methods  of  buying  a  wife  are  in 
use.  The  simplest  way,  says  Westermarck,  is  "to  give  a 
kinswoman  in  exchange  for  her.^'  This  method  is  found 
in  Sumatra;^  and  the  Australian  male  "almost  invariably 
obtains  his  wife  or  wives,  either  as  the  survivor  of  a  married 

1  KuXiUOBEB,  **  Intercommmiale  Bhe  dnreh  Banb  v&d  Kanf,**  ZJFX,  X,  219;  ^. 
Wbbtxbiiabck,  cp,  eU,^  aXK 

sin  gsneral  on  wife-porohaae  and  its  sorviTals  see  Post,  FamiUmifecht^  178-220; 
idtm^  OeachlechUoenatBeiuchiaft^  6S-IS8;  iden^  Afrikanitche  JuritprwienKt  I,  829ff.; 
Wbbtbemabcx,  Human  Mairriape,  890-416;  Staboxb,  FrtnUtive  family,  140, 282, 99, 
patsim;  Ltoubkbau,  VivohUion  du  manage^  180-60;  Sfbnobb,  Prineipim  pf 
Sociology^  I,  865,  754,  755;  Hbllwai«d,  Die  meiucA.  FamiUe^  806  flF.,  828  ff.;  Osoflsa, 
Die  Formen  der  Famtlie,  111  ff.,  100  ff.;  Hzldbbbakd,  BeclU  und  Sitte,  19  ff.,  81  ff. ; 
Baxoboft,  Native  Baeet,  as  below  oited ;  Fszsdbiohb,  "  Familienstnfen  nnd  Bhefor- 
man,'*  ZVR,^  X,  218, 218, 245, 246;  idem,  **  Bhe  and  Eherecht  der  grieohisohen  Heroen- 
aeit,"  iMd.,  XI,827  ff.;  BbbwhOft,  "Prinoipien  des  ear.  Familienrechta,**  ibid.,  IX, 
400 ;  KoHLKB,  '*  Stodien,**  ibid,,  V,  384-68;  idem,  **  Indisohes  Bhe-  and  Familienreoht,** 
Odd.,  ni,  815  ff . ;  idem, ''  Die  Bhe  mit  and  ohne  Mnndiom,**  ibid,,  VI,  888  ff. ;  and  his 
other  monographs,  ibid.,  VI,  167  (Borma),  865  and  405  (China) ;  VII,  861  ff.  (Aostralia), 
871, 872, 878  (Papaas),  882  (India),  896  (Armenia) ;  Vlil,  85  (Gypsies),  86  (Bskimoe), 
87, 118  (Dekkan),  266  (Orissa),  241  ff.  (Islam) ;  IX,  826,  827  (Bengal),  834  (ChitUgong), 
834  (Barma):  XI,  57  (Asteks),  167  (India),  419-21,  482 ff.  (Kameran);  Rbhmb,  ''Das 
Beeht  der  Amazosa,'*  Z VB.,  X,  87, 88 ;  Post,  '*  Kodiilkation  des  Bechts  der  Amaxosa,*' 
ibid.,  XI,  282  ff . :  HmrBXCX,  '*  Das  Becht  der  Bpheneger,"  ibid.,  XI,  184 ;  Kobhns,  "  Das 
Becht  der  Kalmftoken,**  ibid,,  IX,  461  ff. ;  Lippkbt,  QeKhichte  der  FamiUe,  42  ff.,  95- 
118;  Unohs,  Die  Ehe,  11,  17,  38,  46,  47,  77;  LnsT,  AU-arimiha  Jim  Oentium,  115, 116, 
122  ff. ;  KsAUSS,  8Uie  und  BTaw:h  der  Mdslaven,  272  ff.,  451 ;  Jollt,  Utber  dit  rechtl. 
SieUuno  der  Frauen,  16  ff . ;  Kautskt,  JTomios,  XII,  329  ff . ;  D aboun,  MutterrecM  und 
Vaterrcehi,  122-28,  149^;  Hbuslkb,  InttiiuiianeH,  U,  277-66;  Tillimohast,  "The 
Negro  in  Africa  and  America,"  Pub.  Am,  Ee,  Am$.  (New  York,  1902),  m,  chap,  t; 
Bujn,  Ewe-Speaking  Peoples,  158  ff.,  199  ff . 

'This  ooonrs,  occasionally,  where  it  is  the  castom  for  the  hasband  to  pass  into 
the  wife's  family  at  marriage:  Post,  Familienrecht,  174;  ef.  Spbnobb,  Prineipleeef 
BocidUtgg,  1, 788;  Wbbtbbkabck,  Human  Marriage,  882, 416. 

AWnTBBMAXCX,  op.  cU.,  890;  Maxsdbn,  History  qf  Sumatra,  259. 
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brother,  or  in  exchange  for  his  sisters,  or  later  on  in  life 
for  his  daughters.'"  Much  more  general  is  the  custom, 
sometimes  distinguished  with  the  name  of  *' marriage  by 
service,''  in  which  the  bridegroom  earns  his  bride  by  serving 
her  father.  ''This  practice,  with  which  Hebrew  tradition* 
has  familiarized  us,  is  widely  diffused  among  the  uncivilized 
races  of  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Indian  Archipelago."* 
In  America,  as  elsewhere,  the  custom  takes  a  variety  of 
forms.  Among  the  Mayas  the  young  husband  is  required 
to  build  a  house  opposite  the  home  of  his  bride  and  live  in 
it  five  or  six  years  while  he  works  for  her  father.  If  the 
service  is  not  faithfully  performed,  he  is  dismissed,  and  the 
father-in-law  gives  his  daughter  to  another.^  In  Yucatan 
the  term  of  service  is  three  or  four  years;  and  so  stringent 
is  the  requirement  that  it  is  regarded  as  highly  unseemly  to 
shirk  the  duty.'  According  to  Martins,  with  whom  Souza 
mainly  agrees,*  the  Brazilian  native  usually  gains  his  first 
wife  by  serving  her  father.  For  him  he  goes  hunting  and 
fishing.  He  helps  him  build  his  hut,  clear  the  forest,  bring 
wood,  and  make  canoes,  weapons,  and  net&  During  this 
period  the  lover  continues  to  dwell  with  his  own  relatives, 
but  tarries  the  whole  day  at  the  house  of  his  wished-for 

1  Wbbtsbkabck,  op,  eitt  880.  Compare  Cubb,  The  AMghrcMan  Baety  I,  107; 
FXBON  AND  HowiTT,  KamOaroi  and  JTumai,  276/285, 848.  On  exohange  Me  Kohlbe. 
in  ZVB.,  m,  845  (India) ;  Vm,  242  (Islam),  112  (India). 

a  LzoHTBOHUN,  i>te  lOts  nach  moBoimih-talmud,  Amffatnmg,  10, 11. 

•  Wbbtbrmabck,  op,  ciLt  880, 801.  He  ennmerates  the  tribes  in  eaeh  eontinent 
among  whom  the  custom  is  found.  The  subject  is  also  disenssed  by  Post,  Familte»> 
recM,  197,  217-80;  idem,  Oo$cMeeht9oeiw$9enaehtnft,  75;  Lbtoubnsau,  op,  eU.,  185-^; 
BnuTHOrr,  "Ehe  nnd  Eherecht  der  grieoh.  Heroenseit,**  ZVB,,  XI,  821  ff.  For 
examples  see  Kohlbb,  in  ZFJ?.,  V,  856,  857  (Malay  tribes) ;  VI,  888,  884,  886  n.  48, 
167;  Vm,  118;  IX,  884;  XI,  420. 

4  Bakcboft,  Native  Bacei,  1, 662.  «  Lbtoubkkau,  op,  et/.,  186^ 

•The  "  youths  serre  the  parents  of  the  dames  two  or  three  years  before  they  are 
gifen  them  for  wives ;  and  they  do  not  give  them  except  to  those  who  serve  them 
best,  the  men  in  love  doing  the  planting,  fishing,  and  hunting  for  their  fathers-in-law 
who  wish  them  to,  and  fetch  them  firewood  from  the  forest;  and  when  the  fathers- 
in-law  give  over  to  them  the  dames,  they  go  and  lodge  with  the  fathers-in-law  with 
their  wives,"  leaving  their  own  kindred:  Souza,  Tratado  Deacripiivo  do  BroMil  (1570- 
87):  RooUt.  Imt,  HM.,XIV,  8U  ff.;  </.  also  Kohlxb,  in  ZVB,,  V,  862. 
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bride.^  If  his  suit  is  successfnly  either  he  may  take  up  his 
abode  for  a  while  with  his  wife's  family,  or  he  may  at  onoe 
set  up  a  separate  hut  for  himself.  Among  the  Gnaycnrtis 
the  son-in-law  dwells  permanently  with  the  woman's  parents, 
bnt  from  the  moment  of  the  marriage  they  avoid  speak- 
ing with  him;  and  this  custom  of  ^'bashfulness,''  often 
regarded  as  a  survival  of  wife-capture  and  so  indirectly  of 
mother-right,  prevails  very  widely  in  America  and  in  other 
lands.*  Service,  though  merely  as  proof  of  manly  worth, 
appears  also  among  the  Seri,  ^'probably  the  most  primitive 
tribe  in  North  America."  The  ''would-be  groom  is  required 
to  enter  the  family  of  the  girl  and  demonstrate  (1)  his 
capacity  as  a  provider  and  (2)  his  strength  of  character  as  a 
man,  by  a  year's  probation." '  Among  the  Kenai  of  the  far 
north  the  lover  must  perform  a  year's  service  for  his  brida 
''The  wooing  is  in  this  wise:  early  some  morning  he  enters 
the  abode  of  the  fair  one's  father,  and  without  speaking  a 
word  proceeds  to  bring  water,  prepare  food,  and  to  heat  the 

X  Daring  this  oonrting  seawm,  amonir  the  small  tribos  on  the  Amaion,  the  lover 
enjojs  the  so-oalled  "bosom-rit^t; "  and  this  cnstom,  which  appears  to  be  identical 
in  character  with  that  of  *' handling "  and  the  "proof-night,"  appears  elsewhere  in 
America  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world :  Mabtius,  RecKtBzutiande,  56;  ibid.^  Ethmh 
graphic^  1, 106;  ef.  Hsllwald,  Die  menteh.  FamiUe,  321,  S22. 

s  Among  the  Sioaan  peoples  "  the  mother-in-law  nerer  speaks  to  her  son-in-law, 
anlera  on  his  retnm  from  war  he  bring  her  the  scalp  and  gan  of  a  slain  foe,  in  which 
event  she  is  at  liberty  from  that  moment  to  converse  with  him."— Dobsbt,  "  Sionan 
Sociology,"  XV,  Rep.  of  Bureau  €f  Eth,,  241,  242.  Bead  especially  Dobsbt^b  very 
interesting  aoooont  of  this  costom  in  his  **  Omaha  Sociology,"  »Md.,  HI,  282, 26S;  and 
compare  Bbckwith,  "  Customs  of  the  Dakotahs,"  Bq>.  Smith,  /nsf.,  1886,  Part  1, 256, 
257;  and  LoNO,  Expedition^  1, 253, 254. 

It  exists  likewise  in  Australia:  Mathxw,  "  Anst.  Aborigines,"  Jour,  B,  8,  N,  & 
WcdeB,  406,409;  Dawsom,  ^luf.  ^^oH^inef,  29;  among  the  Kafirs  and  Boshmans: 
Fbitbcb,  Die  Siitgeborenen  SUd-Afrikae^  114, 445;  in  China:  Smith,  ViUage  Life  in 
China,  chap,  zziii;  in  general,  Hbllwald,  Die  menach,  FamiUe,  289,  290;  Lippbbt, 
KuUurgeaehichte^  U,  93;  and  Cbawlbt,  Mygtic  Boee,  391-414,  pamim, 

>  MgGbb,  "  Sioaan  Indians,"  XV,  Bep.  of  Bureau  of  Eth,^  20i;  and  especially  hia 
**  Seri  Indians,"  Und,,  XVII,  Part  1, 219-87 ;  <^.  Batzbl,  Hist,  of  Mankind^  U,  125,  who 
says  the  marriage  ceremonies  often  mean  ability  to  supiwrt  a  family.  The  Point 
Barrow  Eskimo  takes  his  wife  for  "  reasons  of  interest."  He  wants  her  for  hoose- 
hdd  duties ;  and  conversely  she  desires  a  good  hunter.  The  mother  usually  chooses 
for  her  son  the  prospective  bride,  who  is  expected  to  serve  a  probation  as  "  kivgak  " 
(servant)  in  the  future  mother-in-law*8  kitchen;  but  sometimes  the  man  goes  to  the 
woman's  house  to  become  a  member :  Mdbdooh,  IX,  Bep,  of  Bureau  of  Eih,,  401. 
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bath-room/'  When  asked  why  he  performs  these  servioeSi 
''he  answers  that  he  desires  the  daughter  for  a  wife.  At 
the  expiration  of  a  year,  without  farther  ceremony,  he  takes 
her  home,  with  a  gift;  bat  if  she  is  not  well  treated  by  her 
hasband,  she  may  return  to  her  father,  and  take  with  her 
the  dowry/' ^  In  some  places  the  service  must  all  be 
rendered  in  advance;  in  others,  the  girl  is  received  on 
credit  and  the  man  serves  the  required  term  after  the  mar- 
riage— a  familiar  example  of  each  of  these  methods  being 
afforded  by  the  case  of  Jacob  and  Laban's  daughters.' 
Moreover,  as  already  seen,  sometimes  it  is  only  the  first  or 
chief  wife  who  is  earned  by  service,  the  later  ones  being 
bought  in  exchange  for  property  in  the  more  usual  way. 

According  to  Spencer,  the  ''obtaining  of  wives  by  ser« 
vices  rendered,  instead  of  by  property  paid,''  is  a  "cause  of 
improvement  in  the  treatment  of  women,"  and  constitutes 
therefore  a  "higher  form  of  marriage,"  developing  "along 
with  the  industrial  type"  of  society.  "Obviously,  a  wife 
long  labored  for  is  likely  to  be  more  valued  than  one  stolen 
or  bought;"  and  the  long  association  of  the  lovers  during 
the  time  of  service  is  likely  to  foster  more  .refined  senti- 
ments than  the  "merely  instinctive;"  to  imitate  "something 
approaching  to  the  courtship  and  engagement  of  civilized 
peoples."  *  But,  on  the  other  hand,  without  denying  that 
these  results  may  follow,  Westermarck  forcibly  objects  that 
"industrial  work  promotes  accumulation  of  property,  and 
consequently  makes  it  easier  for  the  man  to  acquire  his  wife 

1 B  AiroBOrr,  NaUve  iSaoei,  I,  ISA. 

9  So  in  New  Onlnea :  Kohubb,  in  ZVB,,  VII,  871.  In  some  oases  the  "  man  gost 
orer  to  the  woman *a  family  or  tribe  to  live  there  forever;  bnt  Dr.  Standee  soogests 
that  this  custom  has  a  different  origin  from  the  other,  being  an  expression  of  the 
strong  clan  sentiment,  and  not  a  qnestion  of  gain.'*— Wbbtbbmabck,  Hunutn  Jfar- 
r<a0e,881;  Staxokb,  Primitive  JP*aiiuIy,  89.  For  McLennan*s  Tiew  of  so-oalled 
^*  Beena  "  marriage,  see  aboye,  p.  16. 

•SyBMOEE,  Prindplea  cf  Socicloffy^  I*  754, 7S5.  On  the  modification  of  the  serri- 
tade  of  the  wife  through  the  service-contract  see  Lbtoubxtsau,  VivokMon  du 
mariaott  187;  Bawcboft,  NaUve  Raoa,  1, 184  (Kenai). 
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by  real  purchase.'^  Serving  for  wives  is  prevalent  among 
each  rade  races  as  the  Bnshmans  and  Fnegians.  Hence  it 
seems  ''almost  probable  that  marriage  by  services  is  a  more 
archaic  form  than  marriage  by  pnrchase;  but  generally  they 
occnr  simultaneously.'^  ^ 

By  far  the  most  common  way  of  purchasing  a  wife  is  by 
giving  property  in  exchange.'  Usually  the  amount  of  the 
price  is  arranged,  like  any  other  bargain,  by  agreement 
between  the  interested  parties;  but  sometimes  it  is  estab- 
lished by  custom.'  Always  where  the  contract  is  merely  a 
commercial  transaction  the  price  is  in  theory  an  equivalent 
for  the  economic  loss  sustained  by  the  family  or  gena  of  the 
bride.^  But  the  amount  varies  in  every  possible  way.  Often 
it  depends  upon  the  rank  or  beauty  of  the  woman ;  or  it  may 
be  determined  by  her  strength  and  capacity  for  bearing 
children.  It  varies  also  with  the  economic  condition  of  the 
times,  the  wife-market  depending  largely  upon  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  In  hard  times,  or  where  there  is  an 
excess  of  women,  wives  are  cheap;  when  times  are  good  or 
women  scarce,  the  price  rises  in  proportion.  Among  peoples 
somewhat  advanced  in  culture  sentiment  must,  of  course,  be 
taken  into  accoimt.  Where  it  is  regarded  as  a  disgrace  to 
accept  a  small  compensation  for  a  daughter,  high  prices  may 
lead  to  celibacy.  Such,  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  century, 
was  the  case  in  Servia,  where  the  bridegroom,  in  addition  to 
the  purchase  price,  was  expected  to  bestow  liberal  presents, 
not  only  upon  the  bride  and  her  mother,  but  also  upon  all 
her  near  relatives.  The  presents  were  so  expensive  that 
many  a  ''poor  fellow  was  unable  to  marry  at  all;''  and  so 

1  Wbbtbemabck,  op.  cif.,  au,  902. 

'On  the  bride-prioe  In  varioxu  countries  see  Post,  FamUienreeht,  181-201; 
Wbbtbbmakck,  op.  cit^  802-94;  Ebauss,  Sitte  und  Brauch  der  SNUUlaven^  278  ff.; 
KoHLBB,  ''Stndien,**  ZVR,,  V,  838  ff.;  Wake,  Marriage  and  Kintkip,  101,  190  ff., 
280ff.,  215, 218, 285 ;  BucH,  Die  Wo^dken,  49  ff. 

t  Post,  op.  ei*.,  181, 183.  « Ibid.,  181. 
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Black  George  in  1849  had  a  sumptuary  law  enacted  restrict- 
ing the  price  of  a  girl  to  one  ducat,  and  this  must  be  paid 
before  the  wedding.'  But  the  bride-price  ''varies  most 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  parties,  and  according 
to  the  value  set  on  female  labour.'' ' 

Custom  differs  as  to  the  time  of  payment.  Sometimes 
the  full  price  must  be  given  before  the  nuptials;  often  the 
bride  is  received  on  credit,  and  the  price  subsequently  paid 
in  instalments.  In  case  of  credit  the  wife  with  the  children 
usually  remains  with  her  father,  and  the  husband  does  not 
gain  absolute  ownership  or  control  until  the  debt  is  paid 
in  full.' 

Among  the  aborigines  of  America,  North  and  South, 
actual  wife-purchase,  both  by  service  and  by  property 
rendered,  is  exceedingly  common;  though  in  some  tribes, 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  transaction  takes  the  form 
of  a  simple  exchange  of  gifts  or  of  a  bestowal  of  presents 
upon  the  bride's  parents.  The  price  is  usually  paid  in 
horses,  but  many  other  forms  of  property  are  employed. 
Among  the  Kwakiutl,  says  Boaz,  marriage  "must  be  con- 
sidered a  purchase,  which  is  conducted  on  the  same 
principles  as  the  purchase  of  a  copper.  But  the  object 
bought  is  not  only  the  woman,  but  also  the  right  of  mem- 
bership in  her  clan  for  the  future  children  of  the  couple." 

1  Kbauss,  Sitte  und  Braueh  der  afUUlavcn^  275  ff .  Bat  see  Mpeoially  Tnunn, 
SlavUchei  FamilienrecM,  22,  24,  who  declares  that  the  law  of  Black  George  was 
purely  somptuary,  not  dealing  at  all  with  the  price  of  the  bride,  bat  with  mere 
presents  from  the  man's  friends.  The  mistake,  he  says,  originates  in  a  wrong  trans- 
lation by  Talyy,  Serbiache  VolkaUeder^  11,  Einleit.,  2.  Tamer  in  general  denies  the 
former  existenoe  of  wife-parchase  among  the  Slavs,  rejecting  ScelOzxb's  translation 
of  Nettor,  I,  chap.  12, 124  fiF.,  which  passage  is  an  important  sonroe  osaally  cited  in 
fayor  of  former  parchase.  KoyALBVSKT,  Ifod.  Ctutoms  and  Anc.  Law  of  i^icMia, 
26  ff.,  however,  follows  the  osaal  interpretation  of  Nestor  and  the  law  of  Black 
George,  giving  examples  of  alleged  wife-parchase  and  its  sarvivals.  Cf.  Post,  op. 
eit,^  182,  188;  and  Wb8TBBMABCK*b  chapter  on  "Marriage  and  Celibacy,'*  espe- 
cially, 145. 

>  WB8TKB1CAB0K,  Op.  Cit,  892;  Po«T,  op,  cit^  180  ff.,  188. 

•  /bid.,  198-99;  Koblbb,  "Stadien,**  ZVB,,  Y,  8S8, 860, 8S1 ;  Wmtibmabox,  cp. 
eit,  894;  Kohlxb,  in  ZVB.,  Vn,  871. 
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For  ''many  privileges  of  the  clan  descend  only  throngh 
marriage  npon  the  son-in-law  of  the  possessor,  who,  how- 
ever, does  not  use  them  himself,  bat  acquires  them  for  the 
use  of  his  successor.  These  privileges  are,  of  course,  not 
given  as  a  present  to  the  son-in-law,  but  he  becomes  entitled 
to  them  by  paying  a  certain  amount  of  property  for  his  wife. 
The  wife  is  given  to  him  as  a  first  instalment  of  the  return 
payment.  The  crest  of  the  clan,  its  privileges,  and  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  other  property  besides,  are  given  later 
on,  when  the  couple  have  children,  and  the  rate  of  interest 
is  the  higher  the  greater  the  number  of  children.  For  one 
child  200  per  cent,  of  interest  is  paid;  for  two  or  more 
children  300  per  cent.  After  this  payment  the  marriage 
is  annulled,  because  the  wife's  father  has  redeemed  his 
daughter.  If  she  continues  to  stay  with  her  husband,  she 
does  so  of  her  own  free  wilL  ....  In  order  to  avoid  this 
state  of  affairs,  the  husband  often  makes  a  new  payment  to 
his  father-in-law"  so  that  he  "may  have  a  claim  to  his 
wife." ' 

According  to  Dakota  usage,  either  ''bundles''  of  presents 
are  exchanged  by  the  interested  families,  or  else  the  young 
man  who  wooes  the  maiden  ties  "a  horse  at  her  parents' 
door."  On  returning,  if  he  finds  the  horse  still  there,  he 
adds  "another,  keeping  this  up  until"  his  "limit  is  reached." 
If  the  horses  are  taken  away,  he  then  enters  "the  lodge  and 
takes  his  bride  home."  In  case  too  high  a  price  is  demanded 
the  lover  tries  elsewhere  with  his  horses,  unless,  indeed,  he 
entices  the  girl  to  elope  with  him;  for  "this  is  also  recog- 
nized as  a  marriage.'"  In  "choosing  a  helpmate  or  help- 
mates for  his  bed  and  board,  the  inland   native"  of  the 

1  BoAZ,  "Kwakintl  Indians,"  Bep.  Smith.  Ifu*,,  1886,  Nat,  Mmb,,  aSS,  858. 

'Bbokwith,  "Cnstoms  of  the  Dakotahs,"  Rep.  Smith.  Jiut,  1886,  Part  1, 25IHi7. 
Compare  Biggs,  "Dakota  Grammar,"  Cont,toN.  A.  Eth.^  IX,  206,  206.  "Dowries" 
areezohan«ed  amon«  the  Coast  Indians:  Niblack,  R^. Smith.  InsL^  1888,  N(U.  Mub.^ 
867, 868.  Bundles  of  presents  are  used  by  the  Abipones:  Klbkm,  KiUturgachichte^ 
n,  75, 16. 
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Columbian  region  ''makes  capacity  for  work  the  standard 
of  female  excellence,  and  having  made  an  election  bnys 
a  wife  from  her  parents  by  the  payment  of  an  amonnt  of 
property,   generally    horses,   which    among    the    southern 

nations  must  be  equaled  by  the  girPs  parents To 

give  away  a  wife  without  a  price  is  in  the  highest  degree 
disgraceful  to  her  family/' '  Among  the  Indians  of  north- 
em  California  likewise  ''marriage  is  sometimes  essentially  a 
matter  of  business.  The  young  brave  must  not  hope  to  win 
his  bride  by  feats  of  arms  or  softer  wooing,  but  must  buy 
her  of  her  father,  like  any  other  chattel,  and  pay  the  price 
at  once,  or  resign  in  favor  of  a  richer  man.  The  inclina- 
tions of  the  girl  are  in  nowise  consulted;  no  matter  where 
her  affections  are  placed,  she  goes  to  the  highest  bidder." 
The  social  position  of  the  bride  depends  upon  the  price  she 
brings;  and,  as  a  natural  resxdt  of  the  system,  the  "rich  old 
men  almost  absorb  the  female  youth  and  beauty  of  the  tribe, 
while  the  younger  and  poorer  men  must  content  themselves 
with  old  and  ugly  wives.  Hence  their  eagerness  for  that 
wealth  which  will  enable  them  to  throw  away  their  old  wives 
and  buy  new  ones."  *  Among  the  California  Kcux>k,  accord- 
ing to  Powers,  "a  wife  is  seldom  purchased  for  less  than 
half  a  string"  of  dentalium  shell,  but  "when  she  belongs  to 
an  aristocratic  family,  is  pretty,  and  skilful  in  making  acorn- 
bread  and  weaving  baskets,  she  sometimes  costs  as  high  as 
two  strings."'  According  to  the  same  authority,  among  the 
Shastika  in  California  a  girl  is  bought  "of  her  father  for 
shell-money  or  horses,  ten  or  twelve  cayuse  ponies  being 

1  Banoboft,  op,  ctt.j  In  216, 2T7.  Aooordin^  to  Waxb,  MarrU»ge  and  Kituhipn  US, 
the  Indians  of  northern  California  are  *'80  essentially  wife  porchasers  that  the 
children  of  a  wife  who  has  cost  her  husband  nothing  are  looked  npon  as  bastards 
and  treated  with  oontempt." 

s  Banoboft,  op.  cit,n  Ii  M9t  KO.  The  old  men  have  a  similar  monopoly  among 
the  Znlns:  KoHun,  in  ZVB,,  V,  850. 

'  PowsBS,  Tribm  cf  CaUfomUi,  22,  A  string  of  dentalinm  is  worth  HO  or  $80, 
ibid^n. 
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paid  for  a  maid  of  great  attractions;'^'  and  the  Navajo 
bridegroom  of  New  Mexico  will  pay  so  exhorbitant  a  price 
as  twelve  horses  only  for  a  bride  ^^possessing  unusual  quali- 
fications, such  as  beauty,  industry  and  skill''  in  her  necessary 
employments.' 

Marriage  by  purchase  appears  also  among  various  African 
peoples.'  The  bride-price  is  usually  rendered  in  cattle  or 
goats,  the  amount  varying  greatly  even  in  the  same  tribe. 
From  two  to  thirty  cows  will  buy  a  wife  among  the  Kafirs. 
But,  as  sometimes  happens,  if  a  youth  through  his  friends 
reveals  to  the  father  a  liking  for  his  daughter,  he  must  in 
consequence  pay  more  oxen  for  his  bride.*  By  the  Zulu  a 
newly  bought  wife  is  regarded  as  an  investment  of  capital 
from  which  is  expected  a  return  of  interest  through  her 
labor  and  the  children  which  she  bears.  Should  he  be  dis- 
appointed in  his  bargain,  the  woman  becoming  sick,  weak, 
or  remaining  childless,  he  sends  her  back  to  her  father  and 

iIMd.,  247. 

aWiBTUtiiABCK,  op,  eif.,  282,  29S:  Schoolcraft,  /ndian  IVibet,  IV,  Si; 
Lbthxbkan,  ''Sketch  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians,"  fi^.  BmiiXK,  Jmt.,  1866, 2M. 

On  wife-pojchase,  exchange  of  presents,  and  weddinir  ceremonial  among  Ameri- 
can aborigines  see  farther  Mabtiub,  BechtnuBiande,  67,  68;  idem,  BthnograpMe^  I, 
108-10;  Ebllb,  "Indians  of  Wasli.  Ter.,"  Sep,  Smith,  Ifut,,  1887, 666  (price  of  woman 
$100  to  $400) ;  MoQkb,  '*  Slonan  Indians,"  XV,  Rep,  cf  Bureau  {tf  Sth,,  178;  Dobset, 
''Sionan  Sociology,*'  UHd„  XV,  242;  Tdbmsb,  "Ethnology  of  the  Ungava  District," 
ibid,,  XI,  188;  MAoCAUi.n,  "Seminole  Indians  of  Florida,"  tMd.,  V,  486,  486  (cere- 
monies); KoHLBS,  "Studlen,**  ZVB„  V,  842,  852  ff.;  Post,  FamiUenrecht,  188; 
SoHOOLCSAJT,  Indian  Tribet,  n,  48. 

*  Lbtoubnsau,  Vivolution  du  mariage,  137  ff . ;  Kohlkb,  in  ZVB,^  V,  850  ff . ;  idem, 
"Das  Negerrecht,"  ibid,,  XI,  419  ff.,  4SS,  484,  435-41;  Bbhmb,  "Das  Becht  der 
Amaxosa,"  ibid,,  X,  87, 38 ;  Hekbici,  "  Das  Becht  der  Epheneger,  ibid,,  XI,  134;  Post, 
iMd,,  XI,  232  (Amaxosa) ;  idem,  Familienrecht,  188, 184;  Buchnbb,  Kamerun,  81  ff. ; 
especially  FamoH,  Die  Eingeborenen  aod-Afrikat,  112  ff.  (Kafirs),  141-i4  (Zolns), 
192-04  (Bochnanas),  865  (Namaqnas),  444,  445  (Bnshmans) ;  and  Munzznoek,  Oatafri- 
hanieehe  Studien,  146  ff.,  240,  241,  819  ff.,  887;  B1.LI8,  Ewe-Speaking  People*,  158  ff., 
199  ff. 

4  Wbstbbmabok,  op.  eit„  308.  Compare  Fbitsoh,  op,  eit„  112, 118,  who  says  the 
"  price  Taries  from  some  six  or  seyen  oxen  to  thirty  or  more,  if  the  daughter  of  a 
respectable  chief  is  concerned."  The  price  is  usually  paid  in  instalments;  and, 
according  to  Fritsch,  among  the  Kafirs  the  only  thing  which  distinguishes  a  woman 
from  cattle  is  the  fact  that  her  lord  and  master  may  not  wantonly  kill  her  or  do  her 
scTere  bodily  hurt;  for  then  the  chief  would  demand  the  composition  or  Uood- 
money. 
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demaDds  a  return  of  the  cattle.^  The  Damara  are  bo  poor 
"that  they  are  often  glad  to  take  one  cow  for  a  daughter. ** 
The  rate  is  much  higher  among  the  Banyai.  ^'  In  Uganda, 
the  ordinary  price  of  a  wife  is  either  three  or  four  bullocks, 
six  sewing  needles,  or  a  small  box  of  percussion  caps,  but 
Mr.  Wilson  was  often  offered  one  in  exchange  for  a  coat  or 
a  pair  of  shoes."'  Very  commonly  in  Africa  wives  are 
pawned  or  even  mortgaged,  and  they  are  devolved  upon  the 
husband^s  heirs  as  a  part  of  the  inheritance.' 

Throughout  the  rude  tribes  of  Asia  and  northern  Europe, 
more  especially  among  those  of  the  Turco-Tartaric  race, 
wife-purchase  exists  in  its  crudest  form.*  The  kalym^  or 
bride-price,  is  usually  rendered  in  horses  or  cattle.  The 
young  Kirgese,  for  instance,  has  to  pay  from  three  hundred 
to  one  thousand  head  of  cattle  or  one  hundred  mares  for  a 
wife,  five  mares  being  reckoned  as  the  equivalent  of  a  cameL' 
Ordinarily  a  widow  depreciates  in  market  value  as  compared 
with  a  maiden;*  but  the  Turcoman  is  more  practical,  know- 
ing the  advantage  of  experienced  service.    Though  generally 

1  In  sach  eaae  the  father  may  return  the  woman  to  the  husband  with  a  part  of 
the  cattle ;  and  thns  the  higgling  will  proceed  till  an  agreement  is  reached :  Fbitbob, 
op.  cit„  14S,  144;  </.  Batzsl,  HUt.  o/Mcmkind^  II,  4S4  (Zolns),  870  (Beohoanas). 

tWsBTBucABOX,  Op.  ciL,  898;  Ratzrl,  op,  cil.,  m,  16;  Wilson  amd  Fxlkdi, 
Uganda  and  the  Egyptian  Soudan^  1, 187.  Purchase  or  exchange  of  gifts  exists  widelj 
among  the  peoples  on  the  northern  borders  of  Abyssinia :  M unzxvobb,  Ottaf,  ShuUen, 
146  if.,  240,  241,  819  ff.,  8S7.  Cf,  also  Post,  op.  cit.,  188,  184;  LuTOUBNSAn,  op.  ett., 
187  ff. ;  Wasb,  qp.  oil.,  218-15 ;  Waitz,  Anthropologies  II,  106-17  (many  examples). 

*  Wattz,  op.  etf.,  H,  118,  U9;  KoHum,  **  Das  Negerrecht,"  ZFR.,  XI,  422-24.  In 
ease  of  the  death  of  a  husband  who  has  made  part  payment  for  his  wife,  the  son  or 
other  heir  pays  the  balance  due  and  takes  the  woman:  i6id., 428, 424.  For  oases  of 
wife-pawning  among  the  Siamese  see  Babtzan,  BeehUverhdltnmet  407  ff. 

«  See  particularly  Kohub,  in  £VR.,  V,  884  ff .,  who  gives  much  interesting  matter 
relating  to  these  peoples;  also  Post,  op.  eit.,  184 ff.;  Lbtoubnbau,  op.  c«.,  148 ff.; 
Wbstebmasok,  op.  cif.,  898, 896;  Sohbobdbe,  Hoehz€it$br&uche%  pa$tim;  Buch,  Die 
Wo^dken^  loc.  eit. 

ft  Post,  op.  ctf.,  186, 186.  Among  the  Kirgese  of  Semipalatinsk  cattle  are  the  unit 
of  exchange  in  which  other  property  is  reckoned:  ibid.,  186.  Post  gives  many 
interesting  details  as  to  prices  of  women  among  the  Asiatic  and  European  peoples. 

*  Post,  ibid.,  190  ff.,  gives  examples.  "  Bei  den  Osseten  im  Kaukasus  lahlt  man 
for  Wittwen  die  H&lfte  des  Brautpreises  der  Jnngfrau,  bei  den  Arabem  am  Sinai  die 
HAlfte  Oder  ein  DritteL"~IMd.,  191.    Cf.  also  Wbbtbrmabck,  op.  eU.,  892. 
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a  young  girl  may  be  had  for  five  camels,  he  is  qmte  willing 
to  give  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  for  a  well-preserved  widow." 
The  Tartar  maiden  of  northern  Asia  is  sold  by  her  parents 
for  such  goods  as  pass  current  in  exchange.  She  brings 
usually  a  variable  number  of  sheep,  horses,  or  cattle;  but 
the  price  is  also  rendered  in  other  commodities,  such  as 
brandy,  beer,  or  linen.  The  contract  is  arranged  with  the 
utmost  exactness  between  the  parents.  The  future  husband 
and  wife  are  not  even  informed.  In  theory,  at  least,  ''their 
sentiments,  their  desires  and  antipathies,  are  not  taken  into 
consideration. ''  When  all  is  carefully  specified,  the  contract 
of  sale  is  legally  completed  before  witnesses;  but  the  bride 
is  not  delivered  to  the  bridegroom  until  after  the  ceremony 
of  marriage,  which  takes  the  form  of  symbolical  capture.' 
In  China  the  harsher  features  of  this  custom  are  somewhat 
softened.  A  "present  is  given  by  the  father  of  the  suitor, 
the  amount  of  which  is  not  left  to  the  good  will  of  the 
parties  ....  but  is  exactly  stipulated  for  by  the  negotia- 
tors of  the  marriage,"  the  transaction  thus  differing  but 
little  in  form  from  an  ordinary  bargain,  although  it  must  not 
always  be  regarded  as  an  actual  contract  of  sale,  but  rather 
as  a  means  of  providing  the  wife^s  dower.' 

In  all  branches  of  the  Semitic  race  marriage,  at  some 
time,  has  been  a  matter  of  simple  sale  and  purchase.  The 
married  woman,  in  early  Arabia,  was  looked  upon  as  merely 

1  LBTOumHaAU,  VivchiHon  d«  mariage^  144.  Women  who  haTe  shown  themselTM 
froitfnl  sometimes  brin^  more  than  ffirls:  Post,  op,  ct^,  IW,  191;  Die  AfifUnge  de» 
8taat9-  und  SeekUleben^  41  ff . ;  Afrikani§che  JuriaprwUnK^  I,  840, 841. 

sLBTOOBifXAU,  op.  ctf.,  143,  144.  Cf.  KOBRNB,  **  Das  Becht  der  Kalmttcken/' 
ZVR,t  IX,  4111  ff.,  who  shows  that  the  Kalmuck  wife  is  in  a  relatiyely  worthy  position. 

>  Wbstbsmascx,  op.  etf.,  8M,  805;  Jajmxbboh,  China  Review^  X,  78.  Bnt  compare 
MOiiXiENDOBFF,  Dos  cMnoUche  FamUienrecht,  21,  23,  pasnm;  and  Smitb,  VilloQe 
Life  in  China^  chap,  zxiii.  According  to  Hue,  CtUntee  Empire^  n,  225  ff.,  the  price  is 
paid  in  two  instalments,  one  part  at  the  signing  of  the  contract,  another  a  few  days 
before  the  wedding.  Gifts  are  also  made  by  the  bridegroom's  parents ;  while  the 
bride's  parents  provide  her  with  a  tronsseau.  Qf.  Kohubb,  **  Ans  dem  chinesisehen 
ClTilreeht,"  ZVR„  VI,  386  ff.,  406, 400;  Lbtoubnbau,  op.  eit,  144, 145 ;  Baizkl,  Hist,  of 
MamkUui,  IH,  488-606;  Klbkm,  KuUurifeachichte,  VI,  102-24. 
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a  bond  servant  ^'  I  charge  you  with  your  women/'  says  the 
prophet,  "for  they  are  with  you  as  captives."  Accordingly, 
Bobertson  Smith  informs  ns,  in  Arabic  lexicons  dtodni^  or 
"captives,"  is  "actually  used  in  the  sense  of  married  women 
generally."*  The  mahr^  or  bride-price,  was  paid  to  the 
woman's  kindred.  But  under  Islam  it  has  become  identical 
with  the  aaddCj  or  present  to  the  bride,  the  two  terms  being 
synonymous.'  The  Arabic  mahr  is  the  same  as  the  Syriac 
mahrd  and  the  Hebrew  mdhar;  and  in  each  case  it  is  paid 
to  the  damsel's  father."  In  the  early  days  of  Israel,  appar- 
ently, the  amount  of  the  bride-price  established  was  fifty 
shekels  of  silver;*  and  Boaz  actually  declares  that  he  has 
purchased  Ruth  the  Moabitess  to  be  his  wife.*  At  this  time, 
however,  the  context  shows  that  marriage  among  the  Jews 
was  something  more  than  a  mere  bargain,  though  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  actual  wife-purchase  originally  existed. 
"At  a  later  date,  a  girl  was,  until  puberty,  at  the  disposal  of 
her  father,  who  could  either  sell  her  or  marry  her  to  whom 
he  pleased,  being  a  Hebrew.  There  were,  however,  certain 
conditions,  one  of  which  was  that  the  purchaser  could  not 
sell  the  girl  to  another  person,  and  if  he  did  not  espouse  her, 

1  Skxtb,  Kinship  and  Marriage^  77  ff .  He  quotes  the  f oUowing  lines  from  the 
fttmil,  270  ff.: 

'*  Ne^er  let  sister  praise  brother  of  hers:  never  let  daughter  bewail 

a  father's  death; 
**  For  they  have  brooght  her  where  she  is  no  longer  a  free  woman, 

and  ikey  have  banished  her  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  earth.'* 

s  Smith,  op.  eit.^  78,  79.  Cf.  on  the  Arabs,  Lbtoubnsau,  op.  cit,  117;  Wbbtbb- 
MABCK,  op,  citt  886;  Post,  op.  ctl.,  191-08,  pcuttm;  especially  Kohlkb,  "Stndien," 
ZFA.,  V,  857 ff.,  and  the  literature  there  cited;  idem,  "Ueber  das  ▼orisUmltische 
Becht,"  ibid.^  Vin,  241,248,259;  and  Tobmauw,  **Das  Brbrecht  nach  den  Verord- 
nungen  des  Islams,"  <Md.,  V,  129-87;  Fubdbiohb,  "  Das  Ehereoht  des  Islam,"  tMd., 
Vn,  259-61, 248, 252, 272. 

*  Smith,  cp.  cit,  79. 

A  Dent.  27:29;  €f.  Liohtbghbin,  Die  SS^e  nach  mosaiach-talmudiKher  Avffa»- 
aung^  10. 

B  Buth  4 :  10 ;  Hoaea  8:2.  Cf.  Smith,  op.  ctf .,  79 ;  Whstkbmabok,  pp.  ei<.,  895 ;  and 
in  general  on  Hebrew  matrimonial  customs  see  Baobb,  La  femms  MMi^tie,  1-225, 
U4,  U5  (m6har). 
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or  marry  her  to  his  son,  he  was  bound,  when  she  reached 
the  age  of  puberty,  or  at  the  end  of  six  years,  to  aid  her  in 
obtaining  freedom  by  reclaiming  from  her  father  the  price 
paid  for  her  services." '  "In  the  betrothal  by  kasaphj  of  the 
later  Talmudic  law,  purchase  appears  as  a  mere  survival. 
The  man  gives  to  his  chosen  bride,  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses,  a  piece  of  money  or  some  other  gift  of  equal 
value,  with  the  words:  'Be  thou  consecrated  to  me.'  Even 
the  peruta  or  smallest  coin  used  in  Palestine  or  some  unim- 
portant friendly  service  was  legally  sufficient;'  and  this 
sham  purchase  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  modem  Jewish 
ceremony  of  'marrying  by  the  penny.'"  * 

Traces  of  marriage  by  purchase,  real  and  pretended,  are 
also  widely  diffused  throughout  the  nations  of  the  Aryan 
stock.  Among  the  Afghans  the  price  of  a  bride  is  paid  to  the 
father,  but  he  returns  a  part  of  it  as  a  dower  .^  In  upper 
Albania  the  price  is  equivalent  to  600  marks;  and  there  the 
symbols  of  rape  appear  in  the  marriage  ceremony.*  Accord- 
ing  to  Leist  and  Zimmer,  the  Hindu  maiden  in  Yedic  times 
was  sought  of  her  father,  not  by  the  suitor  himself,  but  by  a 
friend  called  the  bride-wooer;*  but,  as  a  legal  form,  the  bride 

1  Wakx,  op,  cft,  237;  WKfLL,  Lafemmejuivc  (1874),  11, 12, 117  ff. 

sLzcBTBGHkDf,  Die  Ehe,  U,  12;  Mublzzmbb,  JetoUh  Law  of  Marriage  and 
Divorce^  77  ff.  This  author's  sarmise  that  the  symbolical  marriage  with  money  was 
adopted  under  infloenoe  of  the  Boman  coemptio  is,  of  coarse,  not  well  founded :  1 6ul., 
78  n.  2. 

>  Westebkabcx,  op.  eit,  896.  Bren  in  the  days  of  Abraham  the  purchase 
price  is  beginning  to  be  transformed  into  a  dower:  "And  the  servant  brought  forth 
Jewels  of  silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment  and  gave  them  to  Rebekah ;  he  gave 
also  to  her  brother  and  to  her  mother  precious  things."— Gen.  24:SS.  Qf,  Wbsteb* 
MAXCK,  406,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 

4  KOHLBB,  in  ZVB.,  V,  881.  Cf,  Lbtouiinbau,  op,  dty  147,  who  says  that  so  much 
do  they  regard  wives  as  property  that  in  case  of  semarriage  the  second  husband  has 
to  indemnify  the  family  of  the  first  for  the  bnde-prioe. 

SKOHLSB,  loc,  eit.,  861,  862.  Even  in  recent  times  the  chieftains  in  middle 
Albania  were  accustomed  to  steal  their  wives  from  Turkish  families  and  to  compel 
them  to  receive  Christian  baptism:  tbtd.,  862. 

•The  "bride-wooer"  appears  in  many  places:  Sghbobdeb,  HoehzeitBbr&uche, 
82-45, 200 ff.;  KoHiosB,  "Indisohe  Qewohnheitsrechte,''  ZVB„  Vm,  90. 
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must  be  paid  for  by  rich  presents/  which  were,  however,  re- 
tamed  to  her  as  a  dower.*  Here  we  have  to  do  with  a  sor- 
viyal;  but  originally  actual  wife-purchase,  side  by  side  with 
wife-capture,  must  have  existed.  One  of  the  eight  forms  of 
marriage  mentioned  in  the  Ordinances  of  Manu  as  having 
been  proper  for  the  two  lower  castes,  but  here  condemned  as 
immoral,'  is  the  Asura  rite.  It  is  described  as  *'  the  gift  of  a 
maiden  yoluntarily  after  presenting  to  the  kinsmen  and  the 
maiden  wealth  as  much  as  the  suitor  can.^'  *  Disapproval  of 
real  wife-purchase  thus  early  produced  two  very  important 
results:  the  institution  of  dower,  already  mentioned,  and  the 
Arsha  rite,  or  ceremonial  purchase,  still  the  most  common 
form  of  marriage  in  India.^  But  the  victory  was  by  no  means 
complete.  ^'According  to  Dubois,  to  marry  and  to  buy  a  wife 
are  in  India  eynonymons  terms,  as  almost  every  parent  makes 
his  daughter  an  article  of  traffic.^'' 

1  ZxiOfXB,  AUtndiBchet  £«6en,  808-11, 814.  Lbxbt,  AU-arUehm  Jui  OmUUim^  12S-1S, 
gives  a  masterly  discussion  of  marriage  among  the  early  Aryans,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  Hindus.  With  this  should  be  compared  the  able  paper  of  Kohlbb, 
'^Indisches  Ehe-  und  FamiUenrecht,"  ZVB,^  m,  842-441,  who  differs  on  some  im- 
portant points ;  and  Sohsadbb,  Spraehvergleichuno  «nd  Urgmchichte,  881  ff.  The 
'*rich  presents"  referred  to  consisted,  in  case  of  actual  purchase,  of  one  hundred 
cows ;  and  Lbxst,  €^.  ctt.,  128,  notes  the  coincidence  of  this  number  with  one  hundred 
beeves  mentioned  by  Homes,  Iliad,  zi,  L  244. 

3  See  ApKutamhOn  U,  6, 13, 12. 

•But  Manu  is  not  always  consistent  regarding  the  legality  of  the  actual  bride- 
money;  see  Ordinancei,  IX,  OS:  Bubnkll  and  Hopkznb,  200  n.  7;  and</.  Kohlbb, 
"Indisches  Ehe-  und  Familienrecht,"  ZVB.,  m,  845  n.  8. 

4BUBMEX.L  AMD  HoPXiNB,  OrcUiuMicei  qf  Manu,  Lect.  m,  80,  21,  24,  81,  41  ff., 
47-M.  "This  form  is  also  practiced  at  the  present  day  by  people  claiming  to  be 
Brahmans,  e.  g.,  the  Caiva  Brahmans,  called  *  Gurukkal,*  in  southern  India,  who 
seldom  can  get  wives  for  lees  than  a  thousand  rupees.  It  often  happens  that  low- 
caste  girls  are  palmed  off  on  them.**— ibid.,  48  n.  2.  Qf.  Joi«lt,  Hindu  Law  of 
Partition,  78-76,  for  a  discussion  of  the  marriage  forms;  idem^  Ueber  die rwhtUehe 
SteUuno  der  Frauen,  15-18. 

A  One  of  the  eight  marriage  forms  mentioned  by  Manu  with  approval :  The  "gift 
in  due  form  of  a  maiden  is  called  the  Anha  rite,  when  a  pair  or  two  of  cattle  have 
been  legally  received  from  the  bridegroom."— Buenbll  amd  HopxiK8,op.  cit.,  m, 
29,  48,  49.  Of.  JOLLT,  op.  ett,  16;  Leist,  AU-aritchea  Jut  Qentium,  180-88,  for  the 
consequences  of  disapproval  of  capture;  and  for  the  transformation  of  the  purchase- 
price  into  the  Qulka  institution  or  dower,  ibid.,  501  ff. 

*  Wbstbbmabok,  op.  eit,  806 ;  Dubois,  A  Detcription  of  the  Character,  Jfomiert, 
and  CuitomM  qf  the  People  qf  India  (Madras,  1862),  102;  </.  Bubnbll  and  Hopximb, 
op.  cit.,  48  n.  2. 
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The  custom  of  rendering  a  compensation  for  a  wife, 
Aristotle  tells  us,  was  prevalent  in  ancient  Greece.'  The 
bride-price  consisted  of  "countless  gifts ;^''  and  in  the 
Homeric  age  a  maid  was  called  *'one  who  yields  to  her 
parents  many  oxen  as  presents  from  her  soitor.'"  The 
Boman  marriage  by  coemptio  was  a  conveyance  of  the  bride 
to  the  bridegroom  through  the  mancipatory  process  in  essen- 
tially the  same  way  as  a  slave  or  an  ox  was  sold.  Gains  calls 
it  an  'imaginary  sale;'^^  and  it  is  usually  regarded  as  a 
reminiscence  of  actual  wife-purchase  among  the  primitive 
Romans  or  their  ancestors.'  Moreover,  in  marriage  by  U8U8 
the  husband  gained  full  control  of  the  wife  by  a  year's  pre- 
scription, exactly  as  in  the  case  of  any  property.* 

Herodotus  mentions  wife-purchase  as  a  Thracian  custom  ;^ 
and  until  very  recently  it  was  also  practiced  by  the  Slavs.* 
The   bazar  of   Babylon,'  where,   according   to   Herodotus, 

1  ABiflTOTUi,  PoUticB,  II,  Till.    Compare  Hbxtza,  XhebetM^ndung,  8  ff. 

SMM«v«pct<rM:  Iliads  xri,  1.178;  Odyney^  ziz,  1.629.  lUad^  zl,  11.  244  f.,  men- 
tkms  one  hundred  oxen  as  the  price.  Cf,  Lkxst,  op,  eit.^  128;  Sohxadeb,  Sprach- 
vmvieiehuno  wtd  Urgeachiehte,  381, 382. 

•  "Alpheaiboia":  JIuul,  zviii,  1.  S98;  </.  Wbstkbmabck,  op.  cM.,  386;  and 
ScHKADUt,  op.  eitt  381. 

«  Posts,  Oaiiu,  1, 113, 88,  and  the  editor*8  notes,  80  ff . 

Bit  is  so  regarded  bj  Sohm,  Inttitutm  €f  Boman  Law,  881  n.  8;  by  Wsbtbb- 
MABCX,  op.  eit.,  307;  Sohradeb,  pp.  cit.,  382.  Bossbach,  Die  r^inUache  Ehe^  65  ff.,  93, 
145, 245  ff.,  holds  that  there  was  one  original  form  from  which  both  coemptio  and 
eoi^ameaito  were  derived,  and  that  it  combined  purchase  with  religions  elements. 
Kablowa,  Die  Formen  der  rihn.  Ehe^  1  ff.,  45.,  criticises  Bossbach  and  holds  that  it 
remains  to  be  proved  that  coemptio  is  a  snrrival  of  real  purchase,  it  being  more 
likely  a  particular  use  of  maneipatio  arising  perhaps  under  Serrius  Tullius ;  but 
LnsTfCip.  ciL^  128  ff.,  rejects  this  view  and  favors  the  theory  of  survival.  Lanob, 
BOmitehe  AUerthCmer^  I,  106, 106;  and  BbbnhOft,  ROmieche  KOniffBzeiU  186,  are  in 
practical  agreement  with  Karlowa.  Qf.  Posts,  Oaiut,  80 ff.;  MxntBHBAD,  Private 
Law  of  Some,  441-4S,  who  rejects  the  theory  of  survival;  Lbtoubnbau,  Vivolution 
du  mariage,  140,  ISO;  Moklbzun,  Femme  marUe,  28-W. 

*See  LVBBOCK,  Oriffin  of  Civilization^  74,  who  compares  utuf  and  eoempfto.  Cf, 
Posts,  Ocumb,  1, 8  111,  p.  88;  Lbtoubkbau,  op,  cit,  ISO. 

tHbbodotus,  V.  6:  Bawlinsov,  in,  180. 

>  Kbausb,  Sitte  und  Brauch  der  SlUUlaven,  272, 275;  Kovalbtsbt,  Mod,  Ougtomg 
and  Ane.  Lawt  qf  Buaaia,  26  ff.  It  existed  among  the  Bussians,  Bohemians,  and 
Pomeranians:  Wsstebmabcx,  op,  ctf.,  307  n.  6,  and  the  authorities  there  cited;  but 
TuBMSB,  SiaviteheB  FamiUenrecht,  16  ff .,  22,  denies  the  former  exiitenoe  of  purchase. 

•  flSBODOnrs,  i,  106:  Bawlxnbon,  1, 262, 268. 
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girls  were  publicly  sold  in  marriage,  fomid  its  counterpart 
not  long  since  in  the  maiden-market  of  the  Boumanian 
Gainaberg.'  The  ancient  laws  of  Ireland  reveal  it  in 
curious  relation  to  wife-capture.  The  legitimate  wife  is  the 
wife  who  is  bought.  At  the  first  marriage  the  full  coibchej 
or  bride-price,  is  paid  to  the  father;  at  the  second,  the  bride 
receives  one-third ;  and  at  each  succeeding  marriage  a  grad- 
ually increasing  portion  falls  to  her  share.'  Marriage  by 
abduction  is  illegal  In  that  case  children  begotten  during 
the  first  month  belong  to  the  wife's  family,  though  they  may 
be  conveyed  to  their  father  for  a  composition ;  and  to  such 
conveyance  he  is  legally  entitled,  when  the  abduction  takes 
place  with  the  woman's  consent.  After  the  first  month  the 
relation  between  husband  and  wife  is  partially  legalized. 
The  children  begotten  thereafter  belong  to  their  father, 
though  they  are  really  illegitimate  and  hence  not  entitled  to 
full  rights  of  inheritance.  Furthermore,  a  gift  from  the  wife 
to  the  husband  is  void.  But  every  defect  in  the  marriage  is 
at  once  cured  by  payment  and  acceptance  of  the  coibche.  In 
case  the  price  cannot  be  arranged  the  family  of  the  wife  are 
entitled  to  damage.  They  may  demand  that  another  woman 
be  placed  at  their  disposal  for  an  equal  term ;  or  they  may 
exact  a  partnership  share  in  the  earnings  of  the  abductor.' 

1 KOHLBB,  "  Der  ICAdehenmarkt  anf  dem  Gainaberg,'*  ZVB,,  VI,  896-400.  The 
bride-prioe  was  represented  by  the  presents  tendered  by  tiie  wooer.  ''Einst  braohtea 
die  Eltem  ihre  heirathslahigen  TOchter  (fetele)  sammt  der  Mitgift  anf  den  Berg,  wo 
die  l£&nner,  die  petitori,  nm  sie  warben ;  die  ICftdchen  sassen  dabei  anf  ihrer  Mitgift 
Oder  standen  hinter  derselben.  Der  Kanflnstige  hot  Gesohenke  and  wnrde  mit  den 
Eltem  einig;  der  Franenkanf  war  bereits  ins  donatorische  Stadinm  getreten." 
Kohler  finds,  in  certain  customs  connected  with  the  market,  relics  of  promiaonity 
and  wife-captnre. 

>'*  Der  Vater  erhielt  das  ToUe  Coibche  bei  der  ersten  Ehe  der  Tochter,  bel  der 
Bweiten  |,  bei  der  dritten  i,  and  so  fort  bis  sa  A ;  der  Rest'scheint  der  Tochter  sage- 
fallen  sa  sein;  eine  weitere  verhftltnissmAssige  Oabe,  welche  ebenfalls  nach  An««M 
der  Ehen  sich  Terldeinerte,  kam  dem  Hanpte  der  Familie  sa.**— Koklbb,  in  ZVB,, 
V,  368;  O'CuBRT,  Mannen  and  Oiutonu  of  the  AncietU  Irish;  SuLLZVAir,  IfU,^  I, 
dxziii  ff . ;  Ancient  Lawt  of  Ireland,  m,  815. 

a  KoHLBB,  in  ZVR„  V,  363, 864 ;  Ancient  Lavm  of  Ireland,  III,  401, 406, 541-45.  In 
the  early  laws  of  Wales  the  eot^ZI  corresponds  to  the  Irish  coibche,  bat  it  is 
already  transformed  into  a  dotal  portion :  Kohlsb,  op,  ciL,  865, 866. 
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Finally,  it  may  be  noted,  that  traces  of  wife-purohaae  are 
fonnd  in  every  branch  of  the  Germanic  race.  Nowhere,  per- 
haps, can  the  evolution  of  the  marriage  contract  in  all  its 
phases  be  rtndied  with  more  satisfaction  than  in  the  history 
of  onr  own  ancestors.  The  subject  will,  therefore,  be  farther 
considered  in  a  later  chapter. 

III.      THB   ANTIQUITY  OF   8BLF-BETB0THAL  OB   FBEE 

MABBIAOE 

We  have  now  traced  in  broad  outline  the  extent  of  wife- 
purchase,  and  studied  its  general  character  and  its  principal 
forms.  It  appears  essentially  as  a  real  contract  of  sale 
between  third  partiea  Technically,  at  least,  the  bride  and 
sometimes  the  bridegroom  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
transaction.  We  have  seen  incidentally  that  the  purchase- 
contract  tends  to  become  a  ceremonial  conveyance,  and  the 
bride-price  to  disappear  in  the  dower.  This  transition  is  a 
fact  of  great  social  and  legal  import,  and  must  therefore 
receive  further  attention.  But,  first,  another  question  of 
interest  arises:  What  is  the  place  of  wife-purchase  in  the 
evolution  of  human  sexual  relations?  If  it  was  not  preceded 
by  wife-capture  as  a  general  phase,  is  it  the  primitive 
method  of  contracting  marriage?  Or,  to  resolve  the  ques- 
tion into  a  more  convenient  form,  what  is  the  antiquity  of 
mutual  agreement  as  the  basis  of  matrimonial  union  between 
a  man  and  a  woman? 

On  its  face,  marriage  by  purchase  appears  as  an  institu- 
tion which  could  arise  only  after  considerable  sociological 
and  mental  progress  had  been  made.  It  implies  relatively 
advanced  ideas  of  property  and  social  organization.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  is  true,  in  a  less  degree,  of  wife-stealing, 
particularly  of  the  systematic  capture  of  women.  It  implies 
for  one  thing  an  appreciation  of  the  economic  value  of 
woman's  services  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  most 
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primitive  conditions.  There  are  strong  indications  that  in 
the  beginning  of  distinctly  human  history  marriage  arose  in 
the  mntnal  consent  of  the  parties.  Nay,  to  discover  the 
prototype  of  the  primitive  matrimonial  contract  it  may  be 
necessary  to  cross  the  boundary-line  which  separates  man 
from  the  lower  animals.  This  fact  seems  to  have  been  too 
much  neglected  by  writers  on  the  history  of  marriage.  Post, 
indeed,  throws  out  a  significant  suggestion.  Among  very 
low  races,  he  says,  betrothal  is  a  compact  between  the  bride 
and  the  bridegroom.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  genealogical 
organization  is  further  developed,  marriage  is  changed  from 
an  individual  relation  to  a  relation  between  families,  and  the 
betrothal  becomes  a  compact  between  the  kindred  groups. 
With  the  decay  of  the  gentile  constitution  marriage  and 
betrothal  gradually  become  again  an  individual  matter;  so 
that  in  this  regard  the  lowest  and  the  highest  stages  of 
culture  present  the  same  phenomena.* 

Here  we  have  the  general  phases  of  evolution  correctly 
indicated,  though  the  author  lays  too  much  stress  on  the 
influence  of  the  gentile  system.  But  the  view  we  have 
expressed  is  sustained  in  a  remarkable  way  by  the  elaborate 
researches  of  Westermarck.  In  a  series  of  chapters  he  has 
put  it  almost  beyond  question  that  a  wide  liberty  of  sexual 
choice  on  the  part  of  the  female  is  the  rule  among  primitive 
men  as  it  is  among  the  lower  animals.'  Everywhere,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  male  appears  as  the  wooer.  In  the 
female  passion  is  less  eager.'  She  therefore  requires  court- 
ing, and  thus  in  effect  she  secures  the  chief  place  in  the 
function  of  sexual  selection.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  repro- 
ductive  cells  of  plants,  where  any  external  difference  has 

1  Post,  FamiUenrecht^  158;  Jfrihani$ehe  JuritprudenM^  I,  ST7, 878,  where  will  be 
found  examples  of  peoples  among  whom  free  betrothal  exists. 

s  Wrstbsiubck,  Human  MarriagCj  ohapS.  Tii-xiii,  indnslTe. 

•  Daswin,  DeKCnt  of  Man^  chap.  Tiii,  2S22  ff.;  EsFiWAB,  Det  tociiUs  anitMiiea 
80  ff.    Cf,  Gboob,  Die  $pUle  der  TkierCt  129  ff. 
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been  observed,  ''the  male  cell  behaves  actively  in  the  union, 
the  female  passively ;''  and  the  same  law  prevails  among 
lowly  organized  animals.'  In  general,  animals  contend  in 
some  sort  of  rivalry  for  their  mates.  Even  the  most  timid 
during  the  season  of  love  "engage  in  desperate  combats 
with  each  other  for  the  possession  of  the  female,  and  she, 
although  comparatively  passive,  nevertheless  often  exercises 
a  choice,  selecting  one  of  the  rivals."  Fighting  for  mates 
''occurs  even  among  insects,  and  is  of  universal  prevalence 
in  the  order  of  the  vertebrata."'  This  method  of  courtship, 
not  to  be  confused  with  capture,  may  also  have  prevailed 
among  "our  primeval  human  ancestors,"  and  it  still  exists 
in  many  forms.  Sometimes  a  fist-fight,  a  battle  with  clubs, 
a  duel  with  bows  and  arrows,  or  a  "pulling-match"  settles 
the  claims  of  rival  suitors;  and  often,  as  among  the  North 
American  aborigines,  the  contest  takes  the  form  of  "wrestling 
for  wives."* 

But  animals  have  other  means  of  wooing  their  mates. 
To  this  end  the  male  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the 
female  is  provided  with  certain  notes  or  calls,  strong  odors, 
beautiful  top-knots,  fine  plumes,  brilliant  colors,  or  similar 
ornaments.  Even  with  the  most  pugnacious  species  of 
birds,  says  Darwin,  "it  is  probable  that  the  pairing  does 
not  depend  exclusively  on  the  mere  strength  and  cour- 
age of  the  male;  for  such  males  are  generally  decorated 
with  various  ornaments,  which  often  become  more  brilliant 
during  the  breeding  season,  and  which  are  sedidously  dis- 
played before  the  females.      The  males  also  endeavor  to 

1 WB0TBBXABCX,  Op.  ctt,  157 ;  Sachs,  Text-Booh  cf  Botany^  897 ;  DAB^ypf,  op.  ctt., 
chai>.  Tiii;  Kuuscheb,  Die  oachlechtliche  Zuehtwcihl^  in  ZFE.^  YSH,  140  ff.,  who 
regards  the  dance  as  origioally  a  form  of  wooing.  Such  is  also  the  view  of  Bbfxkas, 
op.  cU.,  906  ft, ;  and  Gboob,  cp.  est.,  257  ff .,  263  ff. 

s  Wbbtbbkasck,  op.  citj  159, 258 ;  Dabwin,  op.  eiL,  ohap.  ziii;  WaIiLAGB,  Dor- 
winitm,  282  ff . 

•  Mabtiub,  Bechiasuttande,  589;  idem,  Ethnoffraphie^  I,  111;  Waitz,  AwUirO' 
poloffie^  m,  101;  Dabwhc,  op.  eit.,  chap,  xix,  561  ff.;  Lubbock,  Origin  of  Civtliso- 
fton,  101  ff . ;  and  especially  Wbbtbbmabck,  op.  cit.,  159-63,  who  gives  many  examples. 
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charm  their  mates  by  love-noteSy  songs,  and  antics;  and  the 
courtship  is,  in  many  instances,  a  prolonged  affair.  Hence 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  females  are  indifferent  to  the 
charms  of  the  opposite  sex,  or  that  they  are  invariably  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  yictorious  males.  It  is  more  probable 
that  the  females  are  excited,  either  before  or  after  the  con- 
flict, by  certain  males,  and  thus  unconscionsly  prefer  them.'^^ 
Such  colors,  love-songs,  and  ornaments  belong  to  what  Darwin 
calls  the  '*  secondary  sexual  characters.^'  For,  in  the  sexual 
selection,  the  "struggle  is  of  two  kinds;  in  the  one  it  is  be- 
tween the  individuals  of  the  same  sex,  generally  the  males,  in 
order  to  drive  away  or  kill  their  rivals,  the  females  remaining 
passive;  whilst  in  the  other,  the  struggle  is  likewise  between 
the  individuals  of  the  same  sex,  in  order  to  excite  or  charm 
those  of  the  opposite  sex,  generally  the  females,  which  no  longer 
remain  passive,  but  select  the  more  agreeable  partners. ''' 
These  characters,  he  thinks,  depend  upon  the  sosthetio  sense 
of  the  females.  *' Just  as  a  man  can  give  beauty,  according 
to  his  standard  of  taste,  to  his  male  poultry,  or  more  strictly 
can  modify  the  beauty  originally  acquired  by  the  parent 
species,  ....  so  it  appears  that  female  birds  in  a  state  of 
nature,  have  by  a  long  selection  of  the  more  attractive  males, 
added  to  their  beauty  or  other  attractive  qualities. '^^  Bril- 
liant colors,  for  instance,  have  thus  been  acquired  by  birds 
and  insects  because  they  are  "beautiful  or  otherwise  agree- 
able, whereas  the  characters  resulting  from  natural  selection 
have  been  acquired  because  they  are  useful."  Hence  "far 
from  co-operating  with  the  process  of  natural  selection, 
sexual  selection,  as  described  by  Mr.  Darwin,  produces  effects 
disadvantageous  to  the  species ;"  ^  for  many  of  the  second- 
ary characters  are  a  source  of  danger.*^    But  Wallace,  in  his 

1  Daxwxh,  op,  cU,^  chap,  xiii,  867 ;  ehap.  Tili,  214  (prolongMl  oooitBhip  of  animals) . 
Of,  Wbstbbmasck,  cp,  ett,  159. 

>  Daswxn,  cp,  eiUy  chap,  zzl,  614.  >  Jhid,^  ehap.  Tiii,  211 ;  </.  ibid,^  496, 554. 

4  Wbstsbmabcx,  op,  eif.,  241.  •  Daswoi  ,  op,  oit,^  ohap.  xyi,  496. 
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well-known  criticism  of  Darwin/  has  established  a  proba- 
bility that  their  primary  purpose  is  not  lesthetic,  bnt  ntili- 
tarian*  *'The  fundamental  or  ground  colors  of  animals/' 
he  says,  ^'are  very  largely  protective;''  and  these  are  ex- 
tended in  the  line  of  the  greatest  stmotnral  and  nervous 
development*  They  are  therefore  an  evidence  of  a  surplus 
of  nervous  energy,  which  is  especially  active  at  the  excitable 
period  of  courtship.  So  far  as  the  female  exercises  a  choice, 
it  is  not  because  the  males  are  beautiful,  but  because  they 
are  *Uhe  most  vigorous,  defiant,  and  mettlesome."  The 
view  of  Wallace  is  supported  in  the  main  by  that  of  Wester- 
marck,  who  especially  emphasizes  the  fact  that  colors  and 
the  other  secondary  characters  are  *'upon  the  whole  advan- 
tageous, inasmuch  as  they  make  it  easier  for  the  sexes  to 
find  each  other."  They  exist  to  be  seen.  By  association 
of  ideas  it  is  natural  that  the  females  should  find  them 
pleasing,  for  to  them  they  are  the  *^  symbols  of  the  most 
exciting  period  of  their  lives."'  Furthermore,  "the  greatest 
advantage  is  won  with  the  least  possible  peril ;"  for  "  usually 
they  occur  in  males  only,  because  of  the  females'  greater 
need  of  protection.  They  are  not  developed  till  the  age  of 
reproduction,  and  they  appear,  in  a  great  many  species,  only 
during  the  pairing  season."*     It  follows,  therefore,  that 

1 W AZJJkGB,  DarvnnUm^  268-SOO ;  also  kU  Tnpical  Nature^  221-4B. 

9  Aoeepiinir  Ttlob*8  resnlts  in  Coloration  cf  AnimaU  and  PlanU  (London,  1886). 

>  Wbstebiiabck,  op.  ci^M  252, 249.  WaijLAOB  has  also  noted  the  nse  of  colors  as 
a  means  of  recognition :  Darwinitm^  217  ff. ;  and  admits  that  the  sexnal  colors  may 
become  pleating  to  the  females,  though  they  may  be  devoid  of  an  ssthetic  sense. 
This  alleged  inoonsistenoy  is  criticised  by  Poulton,  CoUmn  qf  AnimaU,  288. 

«  Wbstebmasck,  op.  eit.,  240^2,  especially  241, 244, 2S1, 252. 

For  a  comt>arison  of  the  different  theories  of  seznal  selection  see  Gbdosa  Ain> 
TBOMPflOir,  EvolwUon  of  Sex,  3-90,  who  think  the  truth  lies  between  the  yiews  of 
Darwin  and  Wallace;  Poulton,  op.  cit,  284-535,  who  sustains  Darwin's  yiew;  and 
FnrcK,  PrimiUve  Love,  229  ff.,  who  attempts  *'  to  demolish  the  theory  of  sexual  selec- 
tion in  reference  to  the  lower  races  of  man  as  Wallace  demolished  it  in  reference  to 
animals."  Cf.  Esfinas,  Det  tociiUs  animalea,  200  ff. ;  Bbooks,  Law  of  Heredity  (1883), 
161^241 ;  GB008,  Die  Spiesie  der  TMere,  230  ff.,  267  ff.,  who  takes  a  medial  position 
between  Darwin  and  Wallace ;  Weibkann,  Studies  in  the  Theory  of  Descent  (London, 
1882),  I,  161  ff. ;  EiMBB,  Dte  Entttehung  der  Arten  (1888) ;  and  Gbddbs,  articles 
"Beproduetion,'*  '*  Sex,"  "  Variation  and  Selection,"  in  EncycL  BriL 
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sexual  selection  is  but  another  aspect  of  natural  selection, 
and  the  secondary  sexual  characters  are  perpetuated  in  har- 
mony with  the  law  of  survival  of  the  fittest.  Whichever 
view  is  accepted,  the  fact  with  which  we  are  especially  con- 
cerned remains:  the  female  exercises  the  function  of  choice. 
Turning  now  to  the  human  race,  we  find  that  the  same 
law  prevails.  Savage  and  barbarous  men  are  passionately 
fond  of  self -decoration  and  display.  *'  There  are  peoples,*' 
says  Westermarck,  *' destitute  of  almost  everything  which 
we  regard  as  necessaries  of  life,  but  there  is  no  people 
so  rude  as  not  to  take  pleasure  in  ornaments;''  and  he 
quotes  Spencer's  remark  that,  great  as  is  the  vanity  of  the 
civilized,  it  is  exceeded  by  the  vanity  of  the  uncivilized.* 
Every  sort  of  decoration  is  in  use.  Attention  is  paid 
especially  to  the  arrangement  of  the  hair.  The  body  is 
disfigured  or  transformed  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  ears, 
nose,  or  cheeks  are  pierced  or  bored,  and  rings  or  other 
ornaments  inserted.  The  teeth  are  colored  or  otherwise 
mutilated;  and  the  body  is  scarred,  painted,  or  tattooed.^ 
Now  it  is  demonstrated  by  wide  observation  that  the  pri- 

1  Wbstbrmabok,  cp.  ett,  16S;  Spbnobb,  Prindpla  qf  Soeiolon,  I,  71, 72.  Qf. 
Dabwzn,  op.  ctt,  I,  ohap.  xix,  578  ff.,  556^,  for  a  general  diMnusicm  of  the  **  seoond- 
ary  sexual  oharaeters  of  man.** 

s  WBSTBBiCAaoK,  op.  cit^  168-82,  holds  that  tattooing  Is  primarily  a  means  of 
sexual  attraction,  ^la  same  is  true  of  ciroomeision,  201-6;  and  of  clothing,  186-212. 
The  facts  "  appear  to  prove  that  the  feeling  of  shame,  far  from  being  the  original 
cause  of  man*s  oo?ering  his  body,  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  result  of  this  custom.** 
When  not  due  to  climate,  it  ^*owe8  its  origin,  at  least  in  a  great  many  eases,  to  the 
desire  of  men  and  women  to  make  themseWes  mutually  attraotiTe,**  211.  But  see 
HBLLWAXiD,  Die  mensefc.  FanUUe,  60-^  who  ascribes  clothing,  not  to  shame,  but 
the  loTC  of  ornament ;  and  Finck,  Primitive  Love,  247  if.,  who  entirely  rejects  Wester- 
marck*s  Tiew,  alleging,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  tattooing  "  has  had  from  the  earliest 
recorded  times  more  than  a  dosen  practical  purposes,  and  that  its  use  as  a  stimu- 
lant of  the  passion  of  the  opposite  sex  probably  never  occurred  to  a  saTage  until  it 
was  suggested  to  him  by  a  philosophising  risitor.**  On  circumcision  see  Kohlbb, 
in  ZVB.^  XI,  429, 4S0;  VI,  417-19,  reviewing  Wzlksbt,  De  frem^denu  bij  de  voikem  van 
den  Indiachen  Arehipei  (1885);  PziOsa,  Dae  JTind,  I,  842  ff.,  867  ff.;  Hsllwaxj>,  op. 
eif.,  862;  Lxppbbt,  KuUurffeachichte,  II,  817,  who  believes  circumcision  originated  as 
a  form  of  expiation.  Crawlbt,  MytUe  Bose,  135  ff .,  regards  tattooing^  oircnmcisioo, 
and  other  mutilations,  not  as  ornaments,  but  as  "practically**  amulets  or  charms  to 
secure  the  safety  of  organs  and  functions. 
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mary  pnrpoBe  of  self -decoration  is  the  stimulation  of  sexual 
passion.  In  all  parts  of  the  world  the  desire  for  it  ''is 
strongest  at  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  puberty,^'  all  such 
customs  ''  being  practiced  most  zealously  at  that  period  of 
life.''^  The  ''common  notion  that  women  are  by  nature 
vainer  and  more  addicted  to  dressing  and  decorating  them- 
selves than  men  ^'  does  not  hold  good,  at  any  rate  for  savage 
and  barbarous  peoples.  The  females  are,  of  course,  often 
fond  of  adornment,  in  this  way  trying  to  please  or  attract 
their  lovers.  In  some  cases  tattooing  is  practiced  "  exclu- 
sively or  predominately  *'  by  the  women,  and  "the  men 
sometimes  wear  fewer  ornaments  ;'*  but  as  a  general  rule  it 
is  the  man  who  shows  the  greater  desire  to  beautify  himself 
as  a  means  of  gaining  the  favor  of  the  opposite  sex.'  The 
woman  requires  to  be  wooed,  for  she  is  more  fastidious  than 
man  in  the  choice  of  a  mate.  "A  Maori  proverb  says, '  Let 
a  man  be  ever  so  good-looking,  he  will  not  be  much  sought 
after ;  but  let  a  woman  be  ever  so  plain,  men  will  still  eagerly 
seek  after  her.'"  *  Besides,  it  is  remarked  that  "very  gen- 
erally among  the  lower  races,  the  females  are  even  more 
unattractive  in  aspect  than  the  males.''*  But  both  sexes 
co-operate  in  the  process  of  selection;  and  as  social  institu- 
tions are  developed  man  shares  in  it  more  and  more.  In 
this  way  are  transmitted  the  distinctive  mental  and  physical 
characteristics  of  each  race  which  are  necessary  to  its  sur- 
vival, and  upon  which  its  standard  of  beauty  depends.* 

1  This  conoliision  of  Westermarek  is  dispnied  by  Fznok,  cp.  cit.,  2Si  ff. 

S  Wbstbbmabck,  op,  ct<M  ITS  ff.,  182  ff.  Cf,  Dakwzn,  cp.  ciL,  577  ff.,  507  ff.,  who 
thinks  women  amooff  savages  are  fonder  of  ornament  than  men;  bnt  the  context 
shows  that  he  does  not  refer  to  our  **  progenitors.** 

1  Wbstsrmabck,  op.  eiU^  253.  Dabwin,  op.  dU,  chap,  xx,  506  ff.,  holds  this  yiew, 
in  the  case  of  the  "  secondary  sexoal  characters,**  for  oar  **  progenitors.'* 

^Spbvcbb,  op*  at,  1, 747;  c/.  WasTKBMABCK,  op.  cit.,  27S,  277, 278. 

>That  standards  of  beanty  depend  upon  racial  difference  is  urged  by  Wbstbb- 
MAMCK,  chap,  xii,  especially  273  ff.,  against  Darwin,  op,  eit,,  chap,  xx,  806-00,  who 
holds  that  racial  differences  are  due  to  different  standards  of  beauty.  On  female 
beauty  and  ideals  of  beauty  among  all  races  see  Plosb*8  full  and  interesting  di» 
oussion:  Dot  Weib,  1, 60-124. 
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If  the  law  of  sexual  selection  has  been  rightly  stated,  it 
would,  indeed,  be  strange  if  women  among  low  races  should 
not  preserve  some  liberty  of  choice  in  marriage.  In  the 
savage  state,  says  Darwin,  man  keeps  woman  in  a  far  more 
abject  position  ^Hhan  does  the  male  of  any  other  animal;'* 
and  hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  *'he  should  have  gained 
the  power  of  selection.*'*  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
even  the  lowest  races  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  have 
advanced  far  beyond  the  primordial  state  of  man.  Darwin 
himself  comes  to  the  conclusion,  after  examining  the  evi- 
dence, that  savage  ^'women  are  not  in  quite  so  abject*'  a 
condition  as  is  commonly  supposed;'  and  the  facts  show  that 
in  a  vast  number  of  cases  they  have  a  decisive,  though  not 
always  a  legal,  voice  in  the  choice  of  a  husband. 

According  to  Post,  the  right  of  assent  is  subject  to  the 
following  principal  variations:*  (1)  Among  a  large  number 
of  peoples  the  contract  or  bethrothal  is  made  by  the  parents 
or  relatives,  no  regard  at  all  being  had  to  the  will  either  of 
the  bride  or  bridegroom.*  Infant-marriage  or  betrothal,  in 
particular,  is  of  frequent  occurrence;  and  sometimes  chil- 
dren are  promised  even  before  they  are  bom.  Naturally 
such  engagements  are  often  merely  contracts  of  sale;  but 
usually  they  have  a  deeper  social  significance  as  a  means  of 
extending  and  more  firmly  knitting  the  bonds  of  family  or 
gentile  union.  This  custom  implies  something  more  than 
mere  brutal  indifference  to  the  wishes  of  the  children;  and, 
besides,  it  serves  the  ethical  purpose  of  restricting  the  sexual 

1  Dabwin,  op.  eiL,  ohap.  zz,  507. 

*  Jbid.,  chap,  zx,  597-09. 

>  Post,  FamilienrtcM^  106-71, 168, 157  ff. 

4  In  such  eases  the  right  of  betrothal  belongs  either  to  the  iwrents,  to  the 
families,  or  to  particular  relatives,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  mother,  eldest  brother,  or 
maternal  nnde  of  the  bride:  Post,  ^amiltenrecAt,  1622-64,166, 167;  Mem,  Aitfdnoe 
da  StaatB-  und  RccttUtebenB,  82,  88.  See  Wbstbskabck,  op.  o<t,  218>16,  notes,  for 
examples.  In  West-Australia  the  consent  of  the  whole  tribe  is  necessary  to  a  girl^ 
marriage :  Wbbtbbkabos,  215 ;  Kohleb,  in  ZFB.,  Ill,  857  £F. ;  VI,  806. 
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liberty  of  the  bride.'  Such  a  contract  is  not  always  legally 
Irinding  npon  the  children,  especially  the  bridegroom;  and 
when  it  is  binding,  the  betrothed  often  disregard  it,  or  the 
bride  runs  away  with  another  man.'  (2)  In  some  cases  the 
consent  of  the  bride  alone  is  ignored;'  (3)  in  others  her 
approval  is  asked  pro  former  but  refusal  never  occurs  and 
would  not  be  tolerated;^  (4)  or  the  choice  may,  in  fact,  be 
left  to  the  young  man  and  woman,  while  the  right  of 
betrothal  belongs  to  the  guardian.  With  the  Bataks  of 
Sumatra,  for  instance,  vows  and  pledges  are  exchanged  by 
the  lovers;  and  in  case  the  girl  is  betrothed  by  her  parents 
against  her  will,  she  may  run  away  to  the  giver  of  the  love- 
pledge,  who  is  then  compelled  to  receive  her.  A  similar 
rule  prevails  in  Timor  and  among  the  Tscherkese  of  Asia 
Minor.'  Sometimes  (6)  the  young  people  are  legally  bound 
to  submit  to  the  choice  of  the  guardian  only  in  case  of  the 
first  marriage,  which,  accordingly,  is  often  dissolved  after  a 
few  years  or  even  a  few  months;  while  the  second  marriage, 
being  usually  a  marriage  of  inclination,  may  long  endure.' 

1  Aoaordioff  to  Post,  Familiemnohi^  2Q6,  the  parpoee  is  always  FamtUewott' 
hkudlmngen  ai^MukmiQffen;  and  usually  the  betrothed  bride  is  held  strictly  to  a  life 
of  chastity,  CTen  amooff  peoples  where  snch  Is  not  the  custom  for  girls:  Post,  ctp. 
ctf.,  212, 218;  Litpxbt,  QmchichU  der  Familie^  119, 15a  Of  this,  good  examples  are 
ftnmd  in  the  Sonth  Sea:  Kokueb,  **Stadien,**  ZVR^  V,  856;  see  also  Stabckb, 
Primitive  FcnUly^  212,  256,  257;  Wakb,  MarHage  and  £<ntftfp,-7IM0;  Post, 
QmdklmoMiOtnonmwckaift,  80;  Vrtprwng^  57 ;  Anfd,noe  dea  Staata*  und  IfeeAiffe&ens, 
85;  Afrikcmiaehe  JuritprudenM,  1, 865-71 ;  Wbbtxbkabok,  op.  eit.,  218, 214.  On  early 
betrothals  see  farther  Kohlbb,  in  ZVR.,  V,  842,  (Aleuts) ;  VI,  166  (Burma) ;  VII,  882 
(Australia), 812  (New Guinea);  Z,  9»-lin,  116  (Bombay);  XI,  164  (India);  Spsvcbb 
AMD  OiiiLBT,  Native  Tribea  of  Cent.  Atutralia,  558. 

^  Post,  FanntUenrecht^  218.  Of  course,  in  case  of  breach,  the  parents  or  other 
contracting  parties  are  subject  to  fine,  damage,  or  restitution,  in  a  Tariety  of  ways: 
ibid.^  214;  Wxstbbmabgx,  op.  ctt.,  224. 

s  Post,  Afrikaniache  JuriMprudenM^  I,  862, 868,  gives  many  examples.  Cf.  idem, 
FctmiUenrecht,  167. 

*  This  is  the  rule  among  Jackuts,  the  Sarts  of  Turkestan,  and  the  southern 
SlaTs:  Post,  op.  ci<.,  167, 168;  Keauss,  8iUe  und  Braiuch  der  Mdalovem  820. 

*  Post,  op.  ctl.,  168, 168. 

*  Such  is  the  ease  among  the  Menangkabaw  Malays  of  Sumatra;  and,  aeeording 
to  Duimese  law,  the  woman  who  has  once  been  married  has  no  guardian:  Post,  op, 
ea.,168. 
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Again  (6),  even  among  such  rude  peoples  as  the  Timorlant 
islanders,  the  consent  of  the  betrothed  is  sometimes  essen- 
tial to  a  valid  marriage;^  and  still  more  striking  are  those 
cases  (7)  in  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom  themselves 
appear  as  the  contracting  parties,  the  right  of  assent  now 
belonging  to  the  parent  or  guardian.  The  legal  conditions 
are  thus  reversed. 

Free  marriage  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms  is  very 
widely  diffused,  though  it  may  not  always  be  possible  to 
determine  the  exact  legal  relation  of  the  guardian  and  the 
betrothed.'  Sometimes  self-betrothal  and  contract  by  the 
guardian  are  found  side  by  side.  Such  is  the  case  in 
Botuma;  and  among  the  Turks  of  middle  Asia  the  conven- 
tional marriage,  in  which  the  couple  are  contracted  by  their 
fathers  in  childhood,  is  found  in  connection  with  natural 
marriage  which  rests  upon  the  vows  of  the  betrothed.* 

rV.      PRIMITIVE   PBEE   liABBIAGE   SUBVrVING   WITH   PUBOHASE, 
AND   THE   DBOAT  OF   THE   PUBOHASE-OONTBAOT 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  where  marriage  by  pur- 
chase exists  woman  must  necessarily  be  in  an  abject  condi- 
tion. The  ^'average  facts,"  says  Spencer,  ''show  that  at 
first  women  are  regarded  by  men  simply  as  property,  and 
continue  to  be  so  regarded  through  several  later  stages: 
they  are  valued  as  domestic  cattle."*  Such  also  is  the 
opinion  of  Letoumeau,  who  takes  a  very  pessimistic  view  of 
the  early  condition  of  woman.     During  a  long  period  her 

1  Post,  op.  cit,  100. 

<For  manj  examples  in  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  island  flrroups,  see 
Wbbtbbmabck,  op.  ctt,  215>21;  Dabwzn,  op*  ciU^  chap,  zx,  607-W. 

s  POBT,  op.  cit,,  158 ;  VlnBtiBT,  Dot  Tarkenvolk  (1885),  229, 230. 

4  Spbncsb,  Principla  qf  Sociology^  1, 748, 750.  Elsewhere  he  says:  *' The  only 
limit  to  the  bmtality  women  are  snbjeoted  to  by  men  of  the  lowest  races  is  the 
inability  to  liye  and  propagate  under  greater ;  **  bat,  he  adds,  savage  women  are  Just 
as  selfish  and  just  as  cniel  as  men,  they  only  lack  the  potoer.  A  oaptored  or 
purchased  woman  is  an  **  absolute  possession.*^— Ibtd.,  1, 746-^ 
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wishes  in  marriage  were  utterly  ignored.  The  sale  of 
women  and  children  for  slaves  or  wives  is  the  result  of  brute 
force  and  the  primitive  despotism  of  man.  Marriage  by 
purchase,  he  says,  ^'implies  a  profound  disdain  of  woman, 
her  complete  assimilation  to  movables,  to  cattle,  to  things 
in  general''^  Doubtless  among  low  races  the  lot  of  woman 
is  often  extremely  harsh  and  degraded.  The  examples 
already  given  demonstrate  that  she  is  sometimes  treated 
merely  as  an  object  of  sale  or  exchange;  and  where  polygyny 
exists  wife-purchase  may  have  a  strong  tendency  to  reduce 
her  to  slavery.'  But  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
evidence  proves  that  marriage  by  purchase  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  a  high  degree  of  matrimonial  choice  on  the  part 
of  the  woman.  As  already  suggested,  purchase  is  far  from 
being  the  original  method  of  contracting  marriage.  Like 
the  patriarchal  authority  in  general,'  by  which  the  liberty 
of  the  son  as  well  as  that  of  the  daughter  is  sometimes 
destroyed,  it  is  of  comparatively  late  origin,  arising  with  the 
institution  of  property  and  an  appreciation  of  the  economic 
value  of  labor.  ''It  may  be  said  generally  that  in  a  state  of 
nature  every  grown-up  individual  earns  his  own  living. 
Hence  there  is  no  slavery,  as  there  is,  properly  speaking,  no 
labour.''  A  man  then  had  no  reason  ''to  retain  his  full-grown 
daughter;  she  might  go  away,  and  marry  at  her  pleasure.''^ 

1  Lbtoubnbau,  Vivolution  du  mariage^  150, 180  ff.  Kohlsb,  in  ZVR,^  V.  838  ff. ; 
VI,  812, 813;  VIII,  242 ;  XI,  416, 423,  appears  to  take  the  same  position.  Qf,  also  his 
"Indisches  Eho-  nnd  Familienrecht,"  Zri2.,  Ill,  857  ff. ;  and  Lubbock,  Origin  of 
CiviUzaUon^  90  ff. ;  Post,  FamiUewrtchL,  ZA-^ ;  Fkibdbichb,  in  ZVR,^  VIII,  877,  notes ; 
BbbxhOft,  in  ZVR.^  IV,  234 ;  idem,  8t€uU  und  Becht  der  rOm.  KOnigsMcU^  196  ff . 

>  Wakb,  Marriage  and  Kin»hip^  180, 188, 198  ff.,  holds,  against  Kames,  that  eyen 
in  the  case  of  polygyny  the  evil  effects  of  purchase  may  be  exaggerated,  though 
they  are  often  bad. 

>  Wbbtbbmabos,  op,  ett.,  223-35,  gives  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  paternal 
power  as  to  the  liberty  of  the  son.  Very  often,  though  not  so  generally  as  the 
daughter,  he  is  denied  freedom  of  choice  in  marriage. 

4  Ibid.,  222.  Stabckb,  Primitive  Family,  256, 257,  emphasises  the  importance  of 
female  labor  in  early  marriage;  and  this  fact  is  well  established  by  Orosse  in  the 
book  already  analysed. 
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In  marriage  by  purchase  there  is  still  a  chance  tar  the 
wooer;  and  the  unwilling  maiden  has  many  an  opportnnity 
to  avoid  a  husband  whom  she  does  not  fancy.^  Elopement 
has  its  chief  significance  in  this  connection.  Instead  of 
being  necessarily  a  relic  of  wife-capture,  it  is  rather  the 
means  by  which  the  lovers,  particularly  the  bride,  maintain 
the  actual  right  to  dispose  of  themselves  in  marriage.' 
Many  illustrations  of  this  fact  might  be  presented.  Among 
the  aborigines  of  North  and  South  America,  where,  as  we 
have  seen,  wife-purchase  and  even  wife-capture  are  common, 
woman  possesses  a  wide  liberty  of  choice.  In  arctic  regions 
the  wife  sometimes  runs  away  from  the  husband  forced  upon 
her  and  joins  her  lover;*  and  in  general  the  maiden  often 
thus  escapes  a  detested  suitor.  Such  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
among  the  Oreenlanders,  Dakotas,  Caribs,  and  Patagonians;* 
while  among  the  Abipones,  according  to  DobrizhofFer,  when 
a  man  thinks  fit  to  choose  a  wife,  he  must  bargain  with  the 

1  On  the  plaoe  of  the  wooer  in  wif  e>pnreha8e  see  Lkbt,  ^tt-arucAet  Jim  Gemtium, 
180  ff.  What  Spenoer  says  of  marriacre  by  seirioe  1b  true  in  a  hi^h  degree  of  mar^ 
riace  by  porahaae  in  general:  Svbksb,  op.  c»t,  1, 154, 75S. 

>On  the  radical  differenoe  between  elopement  and  oaptoie  aee  FnoM  avo 
HowTTT,  Kamiiaroi  and  KumcU^  854, 348, 842HS1;  and  compare  PLoaa,  Dcu  Weib,  I, 
68, 54;  Wbstxbkabcx,  op.  ctt.,  228. 

s  Daswim,  op,  eit,^  chap,  xz,  907, 508. 

Among  the  Point  Barrow  Eskimo  marriages  are  formed  for  "reasons  of  interest.** 
Sometimes  a  wife  is  taken  against  her  will.  Yet  **  women  appear  to  stand  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  men  both  in  the  family  and  in  the  community." 
The  "  wife  is  the  constant  and  trusted  companion  of  the  man  in  everything  except 
the  hunt,  and  her  opinion  is  sought  in  every  bargain  or  other  important  nndertak- 
ing.**—  MUBDOOB,  in  IX.  Sep.  of  Burtau  of  Eth.^  410, 418, 414.  Cf.  EosDi,  QremdanA, 
144. 

4  Wbstebmabok,  op.  ett,  216,  0.  Captain  Mustbbs,  At  Home  with  the  Paia- 
goniant  (1872),  af&rms  that  the  finest  trait  of  the  Patagonian  "  Tehnelehes  character 
is  *their  love  for  their  wives  and  children;  matrimonial  disputes  are  rare,  and  wif»> 
beating  unknown ;  and  the  intense  grief  with  which  the  loss  of  a  wife  is  mourned 
is  certainly  not  *  civilised,*  for  the  widower  will  destroy  all  his  stock  and  bum  all 
his  possessions,*  and  possibly  become  careless  of  his  life.'*  A  similar  affection  is 
shown  among  the  Eskimo,  who  are  also  polygynous :  Wakb,  Marriage  and  Kiiukip^ 
184,185. 

Free  courtship  exists  among  the  Omahas:  Dobsst,  "Omaha  Sociology,**  ///. 
Bep,  qf  Bureau  of  Xth.^  290, 800;  and  in  general  there  is  sometimes  individual  choice 
among  the  Siouan  peoples :  klem,  "  Siouan  Sociology,**  »Md.,  XV,  178. 
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parents  of  the  girl  about  the  prioe.  But  '4t  frequently  hap- 
pens that  the  girl  rescinds  what  had  been  settled  and  agreed 
npon  ....  obstinately  rejecting  the  very  mention  of  mar- 
riage. Many  girls,  through  fear  of  being  compelled  to 
marry,  have  concealed  themselves  in  the  recesses  of  the 
woods  or  lakes;  seeming  to  dread  the  assaults  of  tigers  less 
than  the  untried  nuptials.  Some  of  them,  just  before  they 
are  to  be  brought  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  fly  to  the 
chapel,  and  there,  hidden  behind  the  altar,  elude  the  threats 
and  the  expectation  of  the  unwelcome ''  suitor.^  In  exactly 
the  same  way  she  gains  her  will  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  where 
the  lover  serves  for  his  bride;'  and  among  the  same  people 
''the  eagerness  with  which  the  women  seek  for  young  hus- 
bands is  surprising,  but  even  more  surprising  is  the  fact  that 
they  nearly  always  attain  their  ends.'^'  The  Oomanche 
suitor  must  buy  his  bride  of  her  parents;  but  unless  she 
manifests  her  willingness  by  leading  his  pony  into  the  stall, 
the  bargain  is  void.*  A  similar  freedom  in  choosing  her 
mate  is  asserted  by  the  woman  of  the  Pueblos,  Greeks, 
Chippewas,  and  various  other  tribes;^  while  the  existence  of 
leal  affection  and  true  courtship  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
suicide  sometimes  happens  on  account  of  disappointed  love.* 

1  DoBSXZHOVFBB,  AceoufU^  n,  207;  qf,  Dabwxn,  op,  ctl.,  ehap.  xx,  506;  and 
Pl«0B8,  Dot  Weib^  1, 58, 54 ;  Klsioc,  KuUwrgeBeMcJUe^  II,  75. 

s  Daxwin,  op.  cit,  chap,  zz,  598;  Wbstbrmabck,  op,  c»t.,  216. 

*Wb8TEBmabcx,  op.  eit.,  216,  and  aathorities  there  oiled. 

«  Plobs,  op,  ett,  1, 5S. 

>  AmoDg  the  Kaniagmnts,  Thlinkets,  Nntkas,  and  the  Sonth  American  Qnanis: 
WaBTBBXABCK,  op.  cif .,  215, 216.  IHToroe  is  free  among  the  Sonth  American  Chamaa : 
Dabwut,  op,  eiU,  506.  For  evidence  of  ooortehip  and  consent  among  the  California 
Indians  see  Bancboft,  Native  BacOy  I,  S06, 411, 412.  Spbvceb,  op,  cit,,  1, 722, 72S,  754, 
756,  diacnsses  the  f arorable  position  of  women  among  the  American  aborigines  and 
elsewhere,  dne  in  part  to  ^  Ukeness  of  occupations  between  the  sexes.*'  For  farther 
illnstrations  of  freedom  of  choice  or  of  liberty  in  the  family  see  Pkatz,  HUt.  do  la 
LomUiane,  11,  385,  380;  Waits,  AiUhropollogie,  HE,  101, 108;  Ratzil,  HUL  of  Mamr 
kind,  n,  12S,  128. 

•Rioos,  "  Dakota  Grammar,  **  Oont,  N,  A,  Bth..,  IX,  206,  gives  an  example.  QjT. 
also  the  oases  mentioned  by  Wbbtbbmabok,  op,  ei(.,  215. 
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Free  marriage,  very  often  in  connection  with  wife- 
purchase,  prevails  widely  throughout  the  African  peoples. 
Accounts  differ  as  to  the  Kafirs.  According  to  Fritsch,  a 
woman  is  bought  like  any  chattel*  But  Leslie  declares 
that  generally  the  man  first  tries  to  win  her  consent;  for  it 
is  '*a  mistake  to  imamne  that  a  sfirl  is  sold  by  her  father  in 

he  would  dispose  of  a  cow.'' '  On  the  other  hand,  Fritsch 
shows  that  the  heart  of  the  Bechuana,  and  especially  that 
of  the  despised  Bushman,  ''is  not  so  full  of  his  oxen,"  the 
woman  having  some  liberty  of  choice.*  Winwood  Beade 
informed  Darwin,  with  respect  to  the  negroes  of  western 
Africa,  that  ''the  women,  at  least  among  the  more  intelligent 
pagan  tribes,  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  husbands 
whom  they  may  desire,  although  it  is  considered  unwomanly 
to  ask  a  man  to  marry  them.  They  are  quite  capable  of 
falling  in  love,  and  of  forming  tender,  passionate,  and  faith- 
ful attachments.''  * 

Throughout  all  Micronesia  and  in  many  parts  of  Mela- 
nesia marriage  implies  the  consent  of  the  betrothed.  The 
New  Caledonian  girl  is  thus  always  consulted;  and,  if 
forced  to  obey  her  parents,  she  takes  the  first  opportunity 
to  elope  with  the  man  of  her  choice.*  In  the  New  Britain 
group  "after  the  man  has  worked  for  years  to  pay  for  his 

1  FsiTBOH,  Die  Einoeborenen  aUd-Afrikoi^  112,  US;  with  whom  Wakb,  op.  cit, 
21S,  215,  agrees. 

3  WHSTXiUiABOK,  op.  ctt.,  220;  Lbslib,  Amonff  the  Zulus  and  AmatonffOB,  IM;  4^. 
also  Floss,  Dm  Wdb^  1, 54;  Dabwin,  op,  cit,,  508.  The  despotic  power  of  the  hus- 
band is  modified  in  practice  through  inflnenoe  of  the  wife's  friends :  BKinni,  in  £VB., 
X,  80, 40, 41, 42;  Batzbl,  HUt,  qf  Mankind,  H,  4S4. 

8  Fbttsoh,  Die  Eingeborenen  SUdrAfrikoB,  102,  444, 445. 

4  Dabwin,  op.  ett,  500.  Freedom  of  choice  in  varying  degrees,  often  with  wife- 
pnrchase,  preyails  among  the  Ashantees,  Loangos,  Sognos,  Sholis,  MAdis,  Hamtsee, 
Hottentots,  and  Gold  Coast  negroes :  Wbstbbkabck,  op.  eit.^  220, 221 ;  Pxx)BB,op.  ctt, 
1, 54.  Cf.  Wasb,  op.  eit.,  214, 215;  Munzinobb,  Ottaf.  Studien,  148, 207, 824;  Waitx, 
AwOiropologie,  n,  U8, 117. 

ft  For  these  examples  see  Wbstbbmabox,  op,  eU.,  218,  notes. 
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wife,  and  is  finally  in  a  position  to  take  her  to  his  house, 
she  may  refuse  to  go,  and  he  cannot  claim  back  from  the 
parents  the  large  sums  he  has  paid  them  in  yams,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  sugar-canes.'^'  Betrothal  by  the  guardian  and 
self -marriage  appear  together  in  Burma.  In  the  first  case 
the  daughter  is  given  by  her  father  in  return  for  service  and 
gifta  Her  consent  is  not  essential;  but  if  she  runs  away 
from  her  husband  more  than  three  times,  she  is  free,  and 
her  parents  retain  the  gifts.  In  the  second  case  the  girl 
elopes  without  the  guardian's  consent,  a  recognized  marriage 
relation  being  thus  established,  though  the  guardian  may 
reclaim  the  bride.  Should  she,  however,  return  thrice  to 
her  husband,  she  remains  his  legal  wife.'  ^^  Among  the 
Minahassers  of  Celebes  courtship  or  love-making  'is  always 
strictly  an  affair  of  the  heart  and  not  in  any  way  dependent 
upon  the  consent  or  even  wish  of  the  parents.'"'  The 
Bejang  suitor  of  Sumatra  elopes  with  the  girl  and  pays  the 
price  afterwards ;  and  such  is  often  the  case  in  Australia, 
among  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  India,  and  throughout  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  In  all  these  cases,  as  well  as  among 
some  of  the  Turanian  peoples  of  central  and  northern  Asia, 
the  choice  of  the  woman,  even  without  elopement,  is  usually 
decisive,  though  often  the  arrangement  of  the  marriage 
belongs  legally  to  the  parents.^ 

1  WBflTKBMABOK,  Op.  Ht,,  218.  Aooording  to  Eohlbb,  "Studien/*  ZFR.,  V,  885, 
actual  wife-oaptore  still  exists  in  the  New  Britain  islands.  "  Es  kommt  vor,  dass  die 
Fran  dem  ersten  Mann  weffgenommen  wird  nnd  dass  die  Leiohe  des  getOdteten 
ersten  Hannes  das  Hoehaeitsmahl  bildet."— Powbll,  "Unter  den  Cannibalen/* 
OMmt  (1884),  828. 

<  KoHLJEB,  "  Das  Beoht  der  Birmannen,**  ZVR.,  VI,  166, 168. 

s  Wbbtbbmabck,  op.  ctt.,  219. 

4  See  Wbstsbmabcx,  op,  eif.,  218-20,  and  the  many  examples  there  mentioned, 
with  citation  of  the  sooroes;  and  compare  Post,  FanUUenreeht,  166, 168, 169,  pcusim; 
KoHLBB,  in  ZrjR.,  V,  854  fl. ;  Wasb,  op.  cti.,  215, 216 ;  PhjAvalskx,  Mongolie  et  paya  dec 
TcMffouieB  (1880),  47, 207;  Hue,  TraveU  in  Tartary^  I,  52, 185.  For  female  choice  in 
Australia:  Flsov  Ain>  Howztt,  Kamilaroi  and  Kumaij  284,  242,  826, 827 (Komai) ; 
276, 280, 289, 84»^  (elopement).  The  Kalmuck  wife  is  a  free  woman :  Kokhkb,  "  Das 
Becht  der  Kalmflcken,"  ZFJ2.,  IX,  468;  and  Wakb  gives  interesting  proofs  of  the 
coexistence  of  real  affection  with  polygyny  and  purchase :  op.  eU.,  218. 
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It  is  very  easy  to  exaggerate  the  bright  as  well  as  the 
dark  features  of  primitive  social  life.  The  reports  of 
travelers,  often  untrained  in  the  interpretation  of  the  facts 
which  they  observe,  are  notoriously  untrustworthy.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  discern  the  motives  which  actuate  men 
in  a  stage  of  culture  remote  from  our  own.  Nevertheless  it 
seems  certain  that  the  position  of  uncivilized  woman  with 
respect  to  marriage  is  not  quite  so  hopeless  as  is  generally 
imagined.  The  facts  appear  to  demonstrate  that  woman's 
original  liberty  of  selection  has  never  been  entirely  lost.  It 
is  evident  that  wife-purchase,  though  sometimes  the  means 
of  degradation,  even  of  marital  bondage,  is  compatible  with 
a  high  degree  of  matrimonial  choice.  The  ideas  which 
influence  the  *' uncivilized"  man  in  selling  his  daughter  are 
probably  often  very  similar  to  those  which  govern  the 
thrifty  father  in  modem  society  when  he  insists  on  securing 
a  good  *' match"  for  his  child.  The  price  is  regarded  as  a 
fair  equivalent  for  the  services  to  which  the  parent  is  justly 
entitled  in  return  for  rearing  the  girl.^  The  Kafir  maiden 
who  brings  a  good  price  from  her  suitor  is  not  therefore 
necessarily  a  ''chattel"  any  more  than  is  the  daughter 
whose  labor  the  civilized  parent  lets  out  for  hire.'  A  high 
price  may  be  looked  upon  also  as  a  proper  recognition  of  the 
rank  or  of  the  mental  and  physical  attractions  of  the  bride.' 
Furthermore,  it  is  significant  that  actual  bride-purchase  may 

iSo  amoiiff  the  Kafirs:  Srootbs,  The  Kafin  qf  Natal  and  the  Zuht  OounMf 
(London,  1867),  49:  Wbbtbbicabok,  op.  ctt.,  402;  and  among  other  tribes:  «Md.,4Qe, 
note. 

>  Comiwre  the  remark  of  Wakb,  op»  etC,  199,  who,  in  speakinsr  of  imrobaae  in  its 
relations  to  polygyny,  says :  "  It  may  be  donbted  whether  the  ideas  whioh  go?em 
snch  a  transaction  ( wife-pnrohase)  are  Tery  different  from  those  which  goide  persons 
under  similar  oircnmstanoes  in  monogamatio  societies.  When  the  savage  boys  a 
girl  to  be  his  wife,  it  Is  for  the  porpose  of  haying,  if  not  a  companion,  a  helpmate, 
and  a  mother  of  his  children,  and  her  father  parts  with  her  for  those  objects.** 

s  Accordingly,  it  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  disgrace  to  marry  without  payment 
of  the  bride-price;  and  the  girl  takes  pride  in  the  amount  she  brings  to  her  father. 
For  examples  see  Waxs,  op.  eit.,  18S,  191;  Bahobovt,  NaUve  Aoosi,  I,  277, 8I9, 850; 
POWKBS,  Tribet  of  California,  22,  S6. 
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coexist  with  advanced  ethical  and  religioiis  conceptions  of 
the  marriage  state.  Such,  according  to  Kohler,  is  the  case 
in  the  Ponjab,  where  the  courts  under  British  rule  have 
decided  that  the  sale  of  a  woman  to  be  a  wife  is  not  punish- 
able as  a  crime  under  the  statute  forbidding  the  sale  of  a 
human  being  into  slavery  ;^  and  Leist  has  shown  that  in  the 
dharma  period  of  early  Aryan  history  the  purchased  wife 
was  not  regarded  as  a  "thing/'  but  in  the  fullest  sense  as  a 
free  wife  entitled  to  share  the  sacra  of  the  husband's  house. 
Nay,  the  actual  payment  of  the  legal  bride-money  in  certain 
cases  was  the  only  means  through  which  marriage  by  pur- 
chase could  reach  the  proper  ethical  end  of  legitimate 
marriage:  the  birth  of  a  son  to  perpetuate  the  ancestral 
worship.* 

Another  fact,  sometimes  misinterpreted,  seems  to  point 
clearly  to  the  persistence  of  original  free  marriage.  It  is 
highly  significant  that  wife-purchase  appears  never  to  have 
existed  at  all  among  a  certain  number  of  very  low  races, 
with  which  nevertheless  marriage  rests  on  the  free  consent 
of  the  parties.  Such  is  the  case  among  the  California  Win- 
tun,  the  Alaskan  Yukonikhotana,  the  Andamanese,  the  Chit- 
tagong  hill  tribes,  and  certain  African  peoples.  Among 
the  "PAdams,  one  of  the  lowest  peoples  of  India,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  a  lover  to  show  his  inclinations  whilst  courting 
by  presenting  his  sweetheart  and  her  parents  with  small 
delicacies,  such  as  field  mice  and  squirrels,  though  the  par- 
ents seldom  interfere  with  the  young  couple's  designs,  and 

iKomjEB,  "Die  Gewohnheitsrechto  des  Pendaohabs,**  EVR,,  VII,  227.  Cf. 
TuPFSB,  Pui^ab  Cttftomary  Law^  UI,  9,  who  giyes  the  deelfldon  referred  to;  and 
Lbxbt,  AU-arUehet  Jut  Oefitittm,  46, 47. 

s  We  have  here  the  case  of  an  "  appointed  daughter.**  The  son  of  a  **  brotherless 
maiden  **  was  sometimes  reserved  to  be  the  heir  of  her  father,  not  of  her  husband. 
How  oould  a  man  marry  such  a  brotherless  girl  and  secure  himself  in  the  possession 
of  his  child,  to  continue  his  own  hearth-worshipT  This  might  be  effected  by  pay* 
ment  of  the  ** official*'  price  of  one  hundred  cows  and  one  wagon  ( Waoen)^  and  this 
was  so  eren  in  the  later  period  when  the  law-books  frowned  upon  wife-purchase: 
Lmut,  op,  eit,  110  n.  10, 127  n.  S,  130, 181,  and  the  references  to  the  ancient  law-books 
there  given. 
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it  would  be  regarded  as  an  indelible  disgrace  to  barter  a 
child's  happiness  for  money."  *  So  likewise  with  the  Ved- 
dahs'  either  no  presents  are  given  on  either  side,  or  else  the 
ceremony  consists  simply  in  o£Pering  some  food  to  the  par- 
ents of  the  bride ;  and  elsewhere  the  proffer  of  similar 
"wooing-gifts/'  without  previous  stipulation,  must  be  looked 
upon  either  as  a  token  of  good- will  or  as  an  indication  of 
the  ability  of  the  bridegroom  to  provide  for  a  wife,  rather 
than  as  a  means  of  purchase.'  The  probational  marriages 
of  the  Seri  Indians  appear  to  have  a  like  significance.^  May 
we  not  go  a  step  farther?  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  widely 
diffused  custom  of  bestowing  presents  of  greater  value,  even 
where  the  amount  is  established  by  usage  or  previous  agree- 

1  Wbbtbbmabos,  op,  eit.,  887. 

3  Comparo  Sasabin,  Die  Weddas  von  Cevlon^  I,  400,  4fil.  Sometimes  girdles 
(LendaucAnvren)  are  exdhanged  by  bride  and  groom.  Free  ooortship  exists;  and  this 
primitive  people  presents  a  notable  example  of  the  pairing-family.  The  English 
anthor  DbBvtts  naively  remarks, "  The  savage  Veddahs  live  in  pairs  like  the  beasts 
of  the  forest  '^ :  Sarabdt,  op.  eiUt  1, 549. 

s  Sooh  is  the  ease  among  the  Ainos  of  Yesso  and  the  Braailian  Pnris,  Goroados, 
and  Goropoe:  Wbstkbmabck,  op,  cU,^  987, 988.  Among  the  Polynesians  the  present 
seems  to  be  designed  to  gain  the  good- will  of  the  wife's  parents,  bnt  when  the 
wife's  family  is  the  inferior  in  rank,  the  husband,  though  rendering  the  wooing- 
gift,  receives  a  dower  with  his  bride :  Waks,  op.  ctt.,  880.  On  the  "  wooing-gift  ^ 
see  Post,  Familienrechi^  178,  175;  idem,  AfrikanUcKe  Juritprudenx,  I,  842  ff.; 
KoHLBB,  in  ZVB.,  V,  856;  Koehnb,  ibid,,  DC,  461  (Kalmuoks) ;  Hsldbbband,  Ueber 
da»  Problem,  17  ff.,  who,  as  already  noted,  regards  gift  as  preceding  pnrohase;  and 
Cbawlst,  MytUc  Ro&e,  886  ff.,  who  holds  that  "  the  so-called  bride-price  was  origi- 
nally of  the  same  class  as  the  kcUduhe,  a  pledge,  a  part  of  one^s  self,  given  to  another 
and  received  from  him." 

4  Among  the  Seri  the  woman  has  mneh  liberty  of  choice :  "  certainly  she  holds 
the  power  of  veto,  ostensible  if  not  actual.'*  During  the  preliminary  courtship  she 
occupies  a  position  of  .great  dignity.  "When  all  parties  concerned  are  eventually 
satisfied  a  probationary  marriage  is  arranged,  and  the  groom  leaves  his  clan  and 
attaches  himself  to  that  of  his  bride.  Two  essential  conditions  ~ one  of  mate- 
rial character  and  the  other  moral  —  are  involved  in  this  probationary  union ;  in  the 
first  place  the  groom  must  become  the  provider  for,  and  the  protector  of,  the  entire 
family  of  the  bride.**  For  a  year  he  thus  shows  his  "  skill  in  turtle-fishing,  strength 
in  chase,  subtlety  in  warfare,  and  all  other  physical  qualities  of  competent  man- 
hood. ....  During  the  same  period  the  groom  shares  the  jacal  and  sleeping  robe 
provided  for  the  prospective  matron  by  her  kinswomen,  not  as  a  privileged  spouse, 
but  merely  as  a  protecting  companion ;  and  throughout  this  probationary  term  he  is 
compelled  to  maintain  continence— i.  c,  he  must  display  the  most  indubitable 
proofs  of  moral  force.**  To  this  kind  of  service  the  character  of  wife-purchase  is 
denied :  McGes,  "  The  Seri  Indians,"  XVIL  Bep,  of  Bureau  of  Eth.,  Part  I,  279  fL 
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menty  may  sometimes  be  due  to  like  motives?  Though,  as  a 
rule,  the  presentation  of  such  gifts  represents  a  "weakened^* 
form  of  wife-purchase,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  assign 
the  origin  of  the  practice  to  a  single  cause.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  custom  of  exchanging  presents  between  the  two 
families  Usually  it  is  rightly  explained  as  a  stage  in  the 
decay  of  purchase  and  in  the  rise  of  the  dower;  but  when 
we  find  the  return  of  gifts  in  use  among  such  rude  peoples, 
for  instance,  as  the  Bechuanas,  the  Kalmucks,  the  Makassars, 
and  the  American  Indians,^  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  custom,  in  some  cases  at  least,  may  represent  a  cere- 
monial development  of  free  marriage,  taking  its  rise  in  vari- 
ous motivea  Thus  among  the  Todas,  it  has  been  suggested, 
the  transaction  appears  as  an  exchange  of  dowers  to  serve  as 
a  security  for  the  mutual  good  behavior  of  the  future  couple.' 
Similarly  with  the  American  Indians  the  gift  to  the  bride^s 
parents  may  sometimes  be  designed  to  purchase  clan  privi- 
leges' or  to  procure  the  ^*  alliance  of  the  wife^s  cabin  ;*'  while 
the  exchange  of  presents,  which  is  found  where  it  is  usual 
for  the  husband  to  take  up  his  abode  in  the  wife^s  home, 
ought  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  a  matrimonial  compact  of 
alliance  between  the  two  families.* 

Nevertheless,  after  every  allowance  is  made,  the  custom  of 
purchasing  wives  bears  the  indelible  stamp  of  barbarism. 

iFor  these  and  other  examples  see  Kohiab,  "  Stodien,"  ZVR,^  V,  842, 851, 858; 
Post,  Familienrwhty  176-19 ;  idem^  Unprung  det  BechU,  66 ;  tdem,  Af^dnoe  dm  StcmU' 
«nd  BechMebent^  56 ;  Bam oboft,  Native  Racet^  L 

s  Among  the  Todas,on  betrothal/'dowers"  consistingof  buffaloes  are  exchanged. 
If  the  hnsband  discards  his  wife,  her  father  demands  a  return  of  her  dower;  if  the 
wife  abandons  the  husband,  his  father  may  take  back  his  gift.  In  case  the  marriage 
be  canceled  because  the  husband  has  not  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  contract  he  may  be 
*' fined  a  buffalo  or  two":  Maxshall,  A  Phrenologitt  amonoit  the  Todcw, 210-18, 
211-19.    Compare  Waxx,  op.  eit.,  451. 

•  Seethe  passage  quoted  from  BoAZ,  p.  191,  aboTC.  The  "ceremonies"  may 
sometimes  be  intended  to  proTcthe  man*s  ability  to  support  a  family:  Batzbl, 
Hist.  </  Memkind,  II,  125. 

«  Wasb,  op.  eit.,  890;  Latitau,  Maeun  des  Mmooffa  amiriqucUnB^  1, 565,  568.  Qf. 
MoBOAM,  Ancient  Society,  454,  on  the  presents  to  the  wife*s  relatives  among  the 
Syndiasmians  (American  Indians). 
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Like  polygyny,  which  it  so  often  acoompanies,  it  is  an  offense 
against  the  feelings  and  the  dignity  of  woman.  Therefore, 
often  at  a  relatively  early  period  of  social  progress,  it  falls 
into  disrepute;  but  while  it  is  gradually  abandoned  as  a 
thing  unseemly  or  disgraceful,  traces  of  it  may  long  survive. 
On  the  one  hand,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  coemption  the 
Hindu  drahuy  the  Anglo-Saxon  beweddung^  or  the  Jewish 
contract  with  the  penny,  the  form  of  sale  is  present  in  the 
wedding  ceremony;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bride-money, 
though  still  rendered,  comes  in  time  to  be  regarded  as 
simply  a  compensation  for  the  guardianship  of  the  woman  ;^ 
or  else,  passing  through  several  intermediate  stages,  it  is 
slowly  transformed  into  a  dower.' 

In  the  first  stage  of  decline  the  bride*price  appears  as  a 
nominal  compensation,  out  of  proportion  to  the  real  value  of 
the  girl.  It  usually  consists  of  presents  to  the  wife's  parents 
or  relatives,  and  sometimes  these  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  ^'wooing-gifts^'  already  mentioned;  while  later  it 
may  degenerate  into  a  mere  symbol  or  become  a  sportive 
social  observance  whose  meaning  is  entirely  forgotten.* 
Again,  among  a  large  number  of  peoples,  custom  requires 
that  a  part,  sometimes  all,  of  the  gifts  constituting  the  price, 
or  their  equivalent,  shall  be  returned  to  the  bridegroom  or 
his  family ;  and  it  is  significant  that  special  care  is  some- 
times taken,  as  among  the  Indians  of  Oregon,  "not  to  turn 

1 SOKM,  EhmcMieuungt  22  ff. ;  KOmiobwabtsb,  HUioire  de  Vorganisation  de  la 
/amtUe,  128;  and  Wmraou),  DeuUehe  Frauen,  I,  SBO,  hold  thii  view.  But  the  point 
Ifl.dispnted  and  will  be  reenried  to  in  another  ehapter. 

s  In  general,  on  the  decay  of  wife-pnrohase.  see  Wbstbbmabcs,  op,  cU,^  4(&-18, 
who  giyes  the  follest  and  most  detailed  aoconnt;  PobTi  FamiUemrteht,  173-81,  who 
diacusaes  the  stages  of  decline. 

s  Thns  in  Lovrec,  Dalmatia,  where  the  bride-price  is  no  longer  enstomaiy,  when 
the  Brau^Hkrer^  on  the  day  before  the  nuptials,  comes  to  the  bride*s  home  f6r  the 
BrauikUte  containing  her  troussean,  he  finds  a  child  sittin«r  upon  it,  who  most  be 
bought  off  through  payment  of  a  piece  of  gold:  Post, op.  eit^  177.  Sometimes  the 
symbolical  purchase  coexists  for  a  time  with  real  purchase:  ibid,^  177;  idemt 
€tmehi6Dht9geHiO§9enichqttt  73;  idem,  Orundlafgen  det  fiecMf,  235. 
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over  the  same  horses  or  the  same  articles.^' ^  With  other 
peoples  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  purchase  price  comes  to  the 
bride  herself.  Either  the  father  turns  it  over  as  a  marriage 
portion,  or  it  is  paid  to  her  directly  by  the  bridegroom.  In 
the  latter  case,  as  Westermarck  observes,  it  is  often  difficult 
*'io  make  out  whether  the  presents  obtained  from  the  bride- 
groom formed  originally  a  part  of  the  bride-price  or  were 
only  a  means  of  gaining  her  own  consent.^' '  One  step  more, 
and  we  reach  the  stage  of  development  in  which  the  father 
provides  his  daughters  with  a  dotal  portion  out  of  his  own 
substance." 

Thus,  to  summarize,  it  appears  in  general  that  the  insti- 
tution of  dower  takes  its  rise  in  two  principal  sources:  either 
it  is  derived  through  the  return  gift  from  its  exact  opposite, 
the  ancient  purchase  price  of  the  bride;  or,  as  a  means  of 

i  Westsskasck,  tup,  ett.,  400  ff.  For  many  examples  of  exchange  of  gifts  see 
KOHLXB,  "  Stndlen,"  ZFJS.,  V,  840, 841, 847-^,  851, 868, 865 ;  Post,  op,  ctt,,  m-ti, 

>  WsBTKBHASCX,  op.  ctf.,  400, 410,  gl^inff  examples. 

s  The  marriafle  contraet  had  already  reached  this  last  stage  among  the  andent 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  They  had  a  remarkably  high  ideal  of  family  life.  The 
facts  disclosed  by  the  records  are  wholly  inconsistent  with  Herodotns's  story  regard- 
ing the  sacred  prostitution  of  the  unmarried  women.  At  the  nnptials  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  state  that  the  bride  was  "pure"  or  ^^withont  stain.**  Polygyny  existed 
only  as  the  rare  Inxnry  of  the  rich.  As  a  role,  the  fbrmation  of  a  second  marriage 
was  eqniTalent  to  a  diToree  from  the  first.  Two  principles,  declares  Satcb,  the 
maternal  and  the  paternal,  "were  struggling  for  recognition.**  Perhaps  "they  were 
dne  to  a  dnality  of  race;  perhape  they  were  merely  a  result  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  Babylonians  liyed.  At  times  it  would  seem  as  if  we  must  pronounce 
the  Babylonian  family  to  have  been  patriarchal  in  character;  at  other  times  the 
wife  and  mother  occupies  an  independent  and  even  commanding  position.  It  may 
be  noted  that  whereas  in  the  old  Sumerian  hymns  the  woman  takes  precedence  of 
the  man,  Semitic  translation  iuTariably  reTcrses  the  order :  the  one  has  *f emale  and 
male,*  the  other  *male  and  female.*  **— Ba6ylontan«  and  Am^ricmM^  13.  The  practical 
result  was  that  the  sexes  were  nearly  equal  in  marriage.  The  indiTidual  and  not 
the  family  was  the  social  unit ;  and  the  indiyiduality  of  the  woman  was  fuUy  recog- 
nised. She  controlled  her  own  property.  She  could  buy  and  sell,  borrow  and  lend, 
sue  and  be  sued,  and  inherit  equally  with  her  brother.  She  might  become  a 
priestessi  the  head  of  a  city,  or  the  queen  of  the  state.  The  wife  was  her  husband's 
equal  in  the  business  world.  The  possession  of  property  "brought  with  it  the  enjoy- 
ment of  considerable  authority.'*  She  "could  act  apart  from  her  husband,  could 
enter  into  partnership,  could  trade  with  her  money,  and  conduct  law-suits  in  her 
own  name.*'— Ideivh  Social  Life  among  the  ABtyriant  and  BabylonioM^  50, 51.  The 
bride's  dower  was  paid  by  her  father  to  the  bridegroom;  but  it  was  her  property. 
Sometimes  the  husband  enjoyed  the  use  of  it  for  life;  sometimes  the  wife  disposed 
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providing  in  some  way  for  the  wife  as  a  member  of  the  new 
household,  it  has  developed  along  with  free  marriage,  and 
stands  as  an  expression  of  the  natural  motives  and  desires 
upon  which  the  human  family  rests.  Strangely  enough,  in 
our  own  society  the  marriage  portion  "has  become  a  pur- 
chase sum  by  means  of  which  a  father  buys  a  husband  for 
his  daughter.^'  ^  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  ideas  which 
actuate  the  modem  plutocrat  in  such  a  transaction  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  the  rich  savage  or  barbarian  who 
succeeds  in  procuring  a  beautiful  or  high-bom  maiden  in 
exchange  for  his  flocks. 

We  have  now  traced  the  evolution  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract throughout  its  entire  course,  and  are  able  to  perceive  in  a 
measure  its  true  place  in  the  general  history  of  the  human 
family.  Again  the  movement  has  been  in  a  circle.  As  in 
the  case  of  monogamy,  the  genesis  of  contract  must  be 
sought  beyond  the  border-line  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  In  the  "natural  history^'  stage  of  human  existence 
marriage  rested  on  the  free  consent  of  the  man  and  the 
woman.     It  was  an  informal  agreement.     The  man  was  the 

of  it  as  her  private  capital.  It  was  always  a  means  of  secnring  her  eoonomic  inde- 
pendence, and  thns  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  her  married  life.  ^*In  this  way 
she  was  protected  from  tyrannical  conduct  npon  his  part,  as  well  as  from  the  fear  of 
diyoroe  on  insnificient  grounds.  If  a  divorce  took  place  the  husband  was  required 
to  hand  oyer  to  the  wife  all  the  property  she  had  brought  with  her  as  dowry,  and 
she  then  either  returned  to  her  father's  home  or  set  up  an  independent  establish- 
ment  of  her  own.**  The  divorced  woman  might  marry  again  if  she  chose.  **  Marriage 
was  partly  a  religious  and  partly  a  civil  function.  The  contracting  parties  fre- 
quently invoked  the  gods,  and  signed  the  contract  in  the  presence  of  the  priest.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  a  contract,  and  in  order  to  be  legally  valid  it  had  to  be  drawn 
up  in  legal  form  and  attested  by  a  number  of  witnesses.  Like  all  other  legal  docu- 
ments it  was  carefully  dated  and  registered. "—Idem,  t'Md.,  46, 47, 48,  sa  Cf.  for  the 
forms  of  contract  and  ceremony  his  BcibyknUanM  and  Aa»ifrian»^  13-43;  also  the 
interesting  account  of  Smoox,  Primitive  OiviliMaHonB,  1, 80Q-79;  her  discussion  of  the 
similarly  advanced  domestic  relations  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  ibid,,  I,  193-225; 
KoHLBB,  **neber  swei  babylonische  Rechtsurkunden  aus  der  Zeit  Nabonids,"  ZVB.^ 
V ;  and  Haupt,  Die  tumeriaclusn  FanUUengeteiMe. 

1  In  "  our  days,  a  woman  without  a  marriage  portion,  unless  she  has  some  great 
natural  attractions,  runs  the  risk  of  being  a  spinster  forever.  This  state  of  things 
naturally  grows  up  in  a  society  where  monogamy  is  prescribed  by  law,  where  the 
adult  women  outnumber  the  adult  men,  where  many  men  never  marry,  and  where 
married  women  too  often  lead  an  indolent  life."~WB8TBSiCABCK,  op,  eit,  413. 
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wooer,  and  to  the  woman  belonged  the  first  place  in  seznal 
choice.  In  obedience  to  the  unvarying  requirements  of 
organic  law,  the  best  attributes  of  each  race  have  thus  been 
differentiated:  through  natural  selection  they  represent  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  At  a  later  stage  of  development  the 
element  of  mutual  consent  falls  somewhat  into  abeyance. 
With  the  rise  of  property,  industry,  and  a  more  complex 
social  organization,  giving  birth  to  new  desires  and  ambitions, 
contract  by  the  guardian  in  part  supersedes  self -betrothal. 
Purchase  and  its  occasional  alternative,  capture,  depriving 
woman  of  her  natural  right  of  assent,  tend  to  reduce  the 
wife  to  concubinage  and  domestic  slavery.  But  fortunately 
the  victory  is  not  complete.  Just  as  monogamy  is  never 
displaced  by  polygyny  as  the  natural  type  of  marriage,  so 
the  consent  of  woman  as  the  normal  condition  of  matrimo- 
nial union  is  never  entirely  destroyed  by  wife-purchase. 
With  the  evolution  of  altruism,  the  increase  of  culture,  pro- 
ducing sympathy  upon  which  connubial  love  largely  depends, 
and  the  gradual  recognition  of  the  spiritual  equality  of  the 
sexes,  self-betrothal,  like  monogamy,  again  predominates. 
In  short,  whether  regarded  historically  or  biologically, 
monogamy  and  self -betrothal  appear  simply  as  two  aspects 
of  the  same  institution;  they  are  connected  by  a  psychic 
bond,  and  together  they  constitue  the  highest  type  of  mar- 
riage and  the  family. 


CHAPTER  V 

EABLT  HISTORY  OF  DIVORCE 

[BiBLXOORAPHiOAL  NoTB  V. — For  the  law  and  custom  of  diToroe 
among  uncivilized  peoples  the  best  analysis  and  the  most  painstaking 
classifications  are  given  by  Post  in  his  Entvncklungsgeschichie  des 
FamUienrechU  and  the  first  volume  of  his  Afrikanische  Juriaprudenz^ 
supplemented  by  the  more  general  notices  contained  in  his  various 
other  writings.  The  subject  is  also  well  treated,  with  the  usual  minute 
citation  of  authorities,  in  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Westermarck'a 
Human  Marriage,  The  fourteenth  chapter  of  Letourneau*s  L'ivolu- 
tion  du  mariage  et  de  la  famitte  is  interesting  and  suggestive,  but  his 
analysis  is  defective;  and  in  this  connection,  as  elsewhere,  the  author  is 
inclined  to  take  too  pessimistic  a  view  of  the  juridical  character  of 
early  society.  Further  general  or  special  discussion  may  also  be  found 
in  many  of  the  works  already  described  in  previous  Bibliographical 
Notes,  especially  in  those  of  Wake,  Starcke,  Spencer,  Mason,  Unger, 
Bastian,  Friedrichs,  Smith,  Krauss,  Wilken,  Riedel,  Henrici,  BemhOft, 
Rehme,  Hellwald,  Klemm,  Ratzel,  Waitz,  Fritsch,  Munzinger,  Sarasin, 
and  the  numerous  papers  of  Kohler.  For  the  Chinese,  in  connection 
with  the  books  enumerated  in  Biliographical  Note  IV,  read  L^ge,  Life 
and  TeacMngs  of  Confucim  (3d  ed.,  London,  1872);  Doolittle,  Social 
Life  of  the  Chinese  (New  York,  1867);  and  Alabaster,  Chinese  Criminal 
Lata  (London,  1889).  The  literature  relating  to  the  Eskimo  and  the 
red  Indians  of  America,  mentioned  in  Bibliographical  Note  IV,  yields 
many  important  notices  of  divorce  usage.  In  addition  read  Th waiters 
valuable  paper  on  the  Winnebagoes,  Wisconsin  Hist.  CoUeetionSt  XII 
(Madison,  1892).  For  reference  to  the  divorce  institutions  among 
Greeks,  Romans,  Hebrews,  and  Early  Germans  see  Bibliographical 
Note  XI.] 

I.   THE   BIGHT   OF   DIYOBGE 

Few  of  the  results  of  recent  research  are  more  sorprising 
than  the  revelation  of  the  existence  among  low  races  of  elabo- 
rate systems  of  unwritten  law  covering,  often  in  a  very 
orderly  and  comprehensive  way,  most  of  the  divisions  which 
one  ordinarily  associates  with  "civilized"  jurisprudence.' 

1  For  the  proof,  see,  for  instance,  the  numerous  writincB  of  Bledel,  Wilken,  Bas- 
tian, Friedrichs,  BemhOft,  Post,  and  Kohler. 
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This  is  especially  tme  of  the  law  of  divorce.  The  inves- 
tigations of  varions  scholars,  notably  those  of  Eohler, 
Letonmeau,  Westermarck,  and  Post,  have  disclosed  among 
the  barbarons  or  even  savage  races  of  mankind  a  carefnl 
attention  to  detail,  a  stability,  and  often  a  respect  for 
equity,  in  the  customary  rules  relating  to  the  dissolution  of 
marriage,  which  western  prejudice  is  scarcely  prepared  to 
find;  while  other  peoples  commonly  looked  upon  as  civil- 
ized, but  relatively  non-progressive,  such  as  the  Chinese, 
are  sometimes  quite  capable  of  teaching  us  valuable  lessons 
in  this  regard. 

According  to  the  generalization  of  Post,  who  has  given 
the  most  careful  groupings,^  "the  laws  of  divorce  foimd 
among  the  different  peoples  of  the  earth  vary  within  the 
widest  limits  conceivable.'^  So  confusing,  indeed,  is  the 
mass  of  custom  relating  to  the  subject  that  in  the  very  out- 
set a  word  of  warning  must  be  given.  For  in  the  present 
state  of  inquiry,  often  dependent  upon  superficial  observa- 
tion and  conflicting  reports,  any  analysis  or  classification, 
however  careful,  must  perforce  be  accepted  as  really  tenta- 
tive and  only  in  broad  outline  approaching  the  truth. 
Nevertheless,  with  regard  to  the  liberty  of  divorce,  following 
the  suggestion  of  Post,  five  classes  of  peoples  may  be  differ- 
entiated: 

1.  Very  often  among  rude  races,  particularly  where  the 
"genealogical  organization  is  little  developed  or  in  process 
of  decay,''  the  marriage  bond  is  lax,  and  it  is  readily  dis- 
solved at  the  pleasure  of  either  party.'     Such  is  the  case 

iPosT,  FanUlienreeM^  7S-79,  24SM5;  idem,  Ai^ange,  20,21;  idem,  AfrikaniBche 
JwriMprudenM,  I,  sao  ff.,  434  ff. ;  idem,  Orundlagen  dea  Bechtt,  267  ff. 

SPOBT,  F'amiUenreeht,  250-68,  eniimerates  six  classes  of  peoples  according  to  the 
freedom  of  diTorce :  (1)  the  marriage  relation  loose  and  dissoluble  at  the  pleasore  of 
either  party;  (2)  marriage  indissoluble ;  (3)  divorce  only  by  mntnal  consent;  (4)  di< 
▼oroe  the  right  of  the  husband  only;  (5)  diyorce  the  right  of  the  wife;  (6)  divorce 
only  on  definite  grounds,  these  grounds  either  being  the  same  for  either  spouse  or 
different  for  the  man  and  the  woman  respectiyely.    In  the  text  ezamplee  of  the  fifth 
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with  many  African,  Asiatic^  American,  and  Oceanic  peoplea 
Among  the  Afrii»An  Damaraa,  for  instance,  the  wife  may 
change  her  husband  every  week  if  she  likea*  Similarly 
among  the  Shekiani,  another  negro  tribe,  the  woman  may 
abandon  her  sponse  for  mistreatment  or  for  any  other  canse, 
returning  to  her  native  village,  where  her  friends  make  it 
a  point  of  honor  not  to  give  her  back;  and  in  this  way  wars 
sometimes  arise.'  Like  freedom  exists  on  the  Gk)Id  Coast 
and  among  the  Felaps  of  Fogni;  and  very  commonly  in 
Africa  the  wife  may  leave  the  hnsband  if  the  pnrchase  price 
is  returned.*  Among  the  Makassars  and  Bugineee,  without 
assigning  any  cause  whatever,  either  party  may  divorce  the 
other,  dividing  the  children  between  them/  The  same  is 
true  of  the  endogamic  Alfurese  of  Minahasa,  with  whom  the 
cognatic  system  of  relationship  prevails.*  Even  in  Burma 
divorce  appears  to  be  a  one-sided  matter,  though  the  person 
dissolving  the  marriage  suffers  severe  disadvantages  with 
respect  to  property  rights.*    In  ancient  Arabia  marriages 


group  are  glTen  in  eonneetlon  with  the  easM  of  divoroa  at  the  pleasure  of  either 
party;  for  where  the  wife  has  the  right  to  put  away  or  leave  the  husband  when  she 
likes,  the  hnsband,  unless  in  very  exceptional  cases  (P06T,  Orundlageny  271),  appears 
to  have  the  same  privilege  with  reapeet  to  the  wife;  henee  Post^s  first  and  fifth 
groups  are  practically  the  same. 

In  general  on  the  first  phase,  see  Post,  AfrikeuUtche  Jwrisprudensn  I«  48S-88; 
idem^  OrtHidlotfen,  aSTfl.;  idem,  FamiUenrechi^  Z4B-Si ;  Lwouebibau,  VivolmiUm  dm 
maHaoe,  284  ff.,  289, 290;  BbbithOft,  "  Das  Oesete  Ton  Oortyn,"  ZVB.,  VI,  430 ff.,  48A; 
WUTUUCABOX,  Human  Moflrriage^  518  ff. 

i  Post,  Afrikanitcha  JuHsprudenM,  1, 488, 487.  The  husband  seems  also  to  have 
absolute  right  of  divorce :  Lbtoubnsau,  op,  eit,,  285. 

s  Post,  op.  cit,  1, 487. 

•  Among  the  Mnndlngos  the  wife  has  an  action  against  the  husband  for  abuse; 
in  Soulimana  she  may  leave  him,  if  the  bride-presents  are  restored ;  while  among  the 
Kms  in  such  cases  her  relatives  must  repay  double  the  purchase  price;  Wattz,  An- 
thropoloffie,  II,  119,  120.  Among  the  Charmas,  where  polygyny  exists,  the  wife 
abandons  the  husband  if  an  unmarried  man  will  take  her:  g*-»«T»i  KmUitrgttcMcMCt 
II,  75, 

«  Post,  Familienrwht,  251.  >  Ibid, 

•This  is  the  conclusion  of  Kohlbb,  **  Aus  der  Praxis  des  buddhistiscben  Beehts 
Id  Blrma,**  ZFB.,  VI,  889-91,  following  the  interesting  decisions  in  Jasdivb,  Circm- 
lar§  ( Civil  and  OrinUnal)  <tf  the  Court  <tf  the  Judiciiil  Commianoner  qf  British  Burma, 
1888  (Rangoon,  1884).  Cf,  also  KoHunt,  in  ZVB.,  VI,  172 ;  Post,  Familienreeht,  251 ; 
and  Wmtbbic4bok«  op.  e<<.,  588. 
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were  formed  without  ceremony,  and  they  were  ended 
by  either  spouse  with  equal  ease.'  But  tiie  law  of  the 
Amaxosa,  constituting  with  the  Amazulu  the  division  of  the 
Bantu  stock  commonly  called  *' Kafirs,''  affords  a  particu- 
larly interesting  example  of  early  custom  with  regard  to 
divorce  and  its  legal  consequences.  Both  parties  enjoy  the 
greatest  freedom  in  dissolving  the  marriage;  and  this  is 
all  the  more  striking  because  of  the  prevalence  of  wife- 
purchase,  which  usually  restricts  the  privileges  of  the 
woman  in  this  regard.  If  the  marriage  is  childless,  how- 
ever long  it  may  have  endured,  the  husband  who  proves  the 
alleged  ground  of  divorce  is  entitled  to  receive  back  the 
purchase  price;  and  this  is  true  also,  in  case  of  such  a  mar- 
riage, when  the  separation  takes  place  on  the  part  of  the 
wife,  unless  she  establishes  very  grave  cause  for  her  action. 
The  divorced  woman  is  permitted  to  marry  again,  provided 
the  purchase  price  is  restored  to  the  first  husband;  and  this 
in  such  case  he  is  entitled  to  receive  even  when  she  has 
borne  him  children:  for  here  "in  all  cases  the  children 
belong  to  the  father.''' 

Divorce  is  a  simple  matter  among  the  Point  Barrow 
Eskima  "As  well  as  we  could  judge,"  writes  Murdoch, 
"the  marriage  bond  was  regarded  simply  as  a  contract  .  .  .  .; 
and,  without  any  formal  ceremony  of  divorce,  easily  dis- 

1  Among  the  early  Arabians  the  woman  as  weU  as  the  man  had  entire  freedom 
of  dlToroe.  The  nihdh  cil-mot^a^  or  temjmrary  contract-marriage,  amounted  merely 
to  a  restriction  of  the  woman^s  power  of  dlToroe  during  the  short  term  of  agreement : 
Smith,  KinMhip  and  Marriaoe^  69  If.,  66  ff . ;  Kkkmkr,  KuUurgmchiehie  det  Ortente ,  I. 
598;  WiLKSN,  Dot  MaMarchat^  18, 9  ff . :  op.  Ammiamm»  MareeUinui,  Book  XIV,  sec 
It,  4,  ToHaB*s  trans.  (London,  1887),  IL  By  the  later  Arabian  law,  after  the  rise  of 
wif e-captore  and  wif e-pnrehase,  diyoroe  became  the  sole  priTilege  of  the  hnsband ; 
and  the  same  is  tme  under  the  still  later  law.  Qf,  in  general,  Hsllwald,  Die 
menteh,  Familie,  chaps,  zxii,  zziii;  Kohlhb,  "  Ueber  das  vorislamitisehe  Becht  der 
Araber,"  ZVR.<t  VIII,  244,  248,  257;  Fbixdbichb,  "Das  Ehereoht  des  Islam,** iMd., 
Vn,2S8-60. 

SBsBMa,  "*  Ueber  das  Becht  der  Amazosa,**  ZVR.,  X,  88, 88;  </.  Poat,  Afrikar 
nUehe  JuritprudemM,  1, 486.  Fbitsch,  Die  Eingeborenen  S^d-Jfrikaa^  US,  says  that 
in  eases  of  Tery  omel  treatment  the  wife  may  abandon  the  hnsband  and  retain  to 
her  family ;  to  get  her  back  the  hnsband  has  to  make  an  after-payment. 
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solved  in  the  same  way  on  account  of  incompatibility  of 
temper  or  even  on  account  of  temporary  disagreements.'' ' 
Among  the  Santee  Dakotas,  where  mother-right  is  said  to 
prevail,  ''a  wife's  mother  can  take  her  from  the  husband  and 
give  her  to  another  man."  With  ''the  Cegiha,  if  the  hus- 
band is  kind,  the  mother-in-law  never  interferes."  But 
when  he  is  ''unkind  the  wife  takes  herself  back,  saying  to 
him, '  I  have  had  you  for  my  husband  long  enough ;  depart' " 
When  the  man  has  beaten  the  woman  several  times  or  been 
otherwise  cruel,  sometimes  her  father  or  elder  brother  says 
to  him:  "You  have  made  her  suffer;  you  shall  not  have  her 
for  a  wife  any  longer."  When  a  woman  who  has  been 
warned  against  a  man  by  her  relatives  repents  and  wishes  to 
dissolve  the  marriage,  her  male  kindred  as  a  punishment  say 
to  her:  "Not  so;  still  have  him  for  your  husband;  remain 
with  him  always."* 

2.  Passing  to  the  opposite  extreme,  there  are  peoples  with 
whom  marriage  is  a  relation  absolutely  indissoluble.  Some- 
times this  is  the  case  on  sacramental  grounds,  implying 
usually  considerable  progress  in  religious  ideas;*  but  it  is 
also  true  of  peoples  standing  on  a  very  low  plane  of  culture, 
such  as  certain  of  the  Papuas  of  New  Guinea,  the  Veddahs^ 

1  In  two  cases  wires  left  their  husbands  for  bad  treatment.  Oooasionally  the 
man  repudiates  his  wife ;  and  sometimes  there  are  sereral  changes  or  ezchanges 
before  a  permanent  choice  is  made.  When,  however,  a  nnion  is  once  settled,  it  is  not 
easily  dissolved :  Mubdooh,  in  IX.  Rep.  of  Bureau  of  Eth,^  411, 412.  Similar  freedom 
for  both  sexes  prevails  among  the  Eskimo  labont  Bering  Strait:  Nblson,  ibid,^ 
XVm,  Part  I,  292. 

3  BoBSXT,  "  Omaha  Sociology,"  III,  Rep.  qf  Bureau  of  JSth,,  281, 262.  For  further 
examples  of  easy  divorce  among  the  Indiana  see  Tubnbs,  "Ethnology  of  the 
Ungava  District,"  ibid,,  XI,  270  (Nenenot) ;  Report  Smith,  Intt,  1885,  71  (Pawnees 
marry  and  unmarry  at  pleasure) ;  Amohibta,  "  Informa^fto,"  Reviti,  Trim,  HitL, 
Vin,  254-02  (the  woman  leaves  the  man  at  pleasure  in  Braiil). 

>The  old  Indio  law  does  not  reoogniae  a  proper  divorce,  though  the  husband 
may  ^  supersede  *^  his  wife ;  but  sometimes  by  the  existing  custom  of  Indian  peoples 
it  is  allowed :  Kohlsb,  in  ZVR,,  III,  884, 886  ff. ;  VII,  286;  XI,  108.  Qf,  Fbisdbiorb, 
ibid,t  X,  251;  Wbbtrbmabck,  op,  cit.,525;  Letoubnbau,  op,  cit,,  801, 802. 

«  Sabasim,  Die  WeddoM  von  Ceylon,  1, 459. 
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of  Ceylon,  or  the  Niassers  of  Bato,  where  death  alone  is 
sufficient  to  dissolve  the  marriage  bond.^ 

8.  Between  these  extremes  of  one-sided  freedom  and 
entire  prohibition  of  divorce  varioos  intermediate  phases 
appear.  Sometimes  the  only  method  is  mutnal  agreement 
of  the  parties.  So,  for  instance,  according  to  Post,  among 
the  Karo-Karo,  a  Batak  tribe  on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra, 
neither  harsh  mistreatment,  wicked  desertion,  nor  even 
adultery  gives  either  the  wife  or  the  husband  singly  the 
right  to  demand  a  separation.  Only  in  case  of  life-assault 
is  one-sided  divorce  permitted;  and  this  rule  is  perhaps  a 
mitigation  of  the  older  and  severer  law.*  In  West- Victoria 
<«a  man  can  divorce  his  wife  for  serious  misconduct,  and  even 
put  her  to  death ;  but  in  every  case  the  charge  against  her 
must  first  be  laid  before  the  chiefs  of  his  own  and  his  wif e^s 
tribes,  and  their  consent  to  her  punishment  obtained.  If  the 
wife  has  children,  however,  she  cannot  be  divorced.  Should 
a  betrothed  woman  be  found  after  marriage  to  have  been 
unfaithful,  her  husband  must  divorce  her.  Her  relations 
then  remove  her  and  her  child  to  her  own  tribe,  and  compel 
the  father  of  the  child  to  marry  her,  unless  he  be  a  relative. 
In  that  case  she  must  remain  unmarried.  If  a  husband  is 
nnfaithful.  his  wife  cannot  divorce  him.  She  may  make  a 
complaint  to  the  chief,  who  can  punish  the  man  by  sending 
him  away  for  two  or  three  moons;  and  the  guilty  woman  is 
very  severely  punished  by  her  relatives."  But  there  are 
other  ways  of  dissolving  a  marriage;  and  under  some  con- 
ditions  the  woman  has  a  chance.     Exchange  of  wives,  when 

1  Post,  Familienrecht,  251, 252,  following  the  researches  of  Wilken  and  BiedeL 
This  rale  applies,  apiM&rently,  only  to  the  Papaasof  G^lvinkbai  in  New  Guinea; 
elsewhere  in  that  island  the  man  may  pot  away  the  woman  at  pleasure:  Kohleb, 
"Ueber  das  Becht  der  Papuas  auf  Neu-Guinea,"  in  ZVB.^  Vn,  S7S,  In  general  </. 
Wbstbbmasck,  op.  cit^  517. 

3  Post,  pp.  eit.,  252.  In  some  Instances,  howerer,  mutual  agreement  is  only  one  of 
sereral  grounds  on  which  dissolution  of  the  marriage  is  allowed.  "  So  ist  e.  B.  auf 
Mukuhiya,  auf  den  Marianen,  bei  den  Koluschen  eine  Trennung  der  Ehe  durch  gegon- 
seitige  Uebereinkunft  gestattet.    Ebenso  in  Birma."— Post,  loc.  oil.,  252, 258. 
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both  are  childless,  is  ^^  permitted  only  after  the  death  of  their 
parents,  and,  of  course,  with  the  consent  of  the  chiefs.'*  A 
coaple  without  children  may  separate  by  mutual  consent; 
and  ^'when  a  woman  is  treated  with  cruelty  by  her  hnsband, 
she  may  pat  herself  under  the  protection  of  another  man, 
with  the  intention  of  becoming  his  wife.  If  he  take  upon 
himself  the  duty  of  protecting  her,  he  must  challenge  her 
husband  and  defeat  him  in  single  combat  in  presence  of  the 
chie&  and  friends  of  both  parties."  When  a  '*  husband 
knows  that  his  wife  is  in  love  with  another  man,  and  if  he 
has  no  objection  to  part  with  her,  he  takes  her  basket  to  the 
man^s  wuum  and  leaves  it.  But  as  no  marriage  or  exchange 
of  wives  can  take  place  without  the  consent  of  the  chief, 
the  wife  remains  with  her  husband  till  the  final  great 
meeting,  when  the  bargain  is  confirmed.  This  amicable 
separation  does  not  create  any  ill  feeling  between  the 
parties,  as  the  woman  is  always  kind  to  her  first  husband 
without  causing  any  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  second. 
Such  transactions,  although  lawful,  may  not  be  approved 
of  by  the  woman's  relatives,  and  she  is  liable  to  be  speared 
by  her  brother."' 

Among  the  Marea,  when  husband  and  wife  can  no  longer 
tolerate  each  other,  they  are  given  a  year's  probation  by  the 
^'family  council;"  and  only  after  the  expiration  of  this 
period  does  the  formal  divorce  take  place.  A  discontented 
Marea  dame  of  noble  (patriarchal)  rank  may  not  of  her  own 
will  leave  her  husband;  for  this  would  offend  social  usage. 
But  a  Tigrait,  or  woman  of  the  servile  class,  may  under  such 
circumstances  abandon  her  spouse,  provided  thenceforth  she 
live  abroad.' 

^DAmBOVtAiutraUanAborigineB^ZSr^  Diroree  by  mntoal  oonseDt  is  lawful  in 
Polynesia,  bat  it  rarely  oooars  if  there  are  children:  Avbbt,  "The  Indo-Paoiflo 
Oceans/*  Am.  Ant,,  VI,  366;  the  same  is  true  of  some  American  peoplse:  Waizi« 
Anthropologies  in,  S2ft. 

s  MuNZoraBB,  Ottaf.  Studien^  SAL 
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4.  Again  it  is  very  common  among  nncivilized  as  well 
as  more  advanced  races  for  a  man  to  have  absolute  right  of 
divorce,  putting  away  his  wife  when  he  likes,  without  the 
assignment  of  any  reason,  or  on  the  most  frivolous  ground&' 
Sometimes,  even  among  the  same  peoples,  the  woman  has  a 
reciprocal  right,  as  will  presently  appear;  but  very  often 
divorce  is  the  sole  prerogative  of  the  man,  or  else  the 
woman  is  grudgingly  allowed  the  privilege  only  for  the 
most  serious  cause.  The  unfavorable  position  in  which  she 
is  thus  placed  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  wife-capture,  and 
especially  to  wife-purchase,  through  which  she  too  often 
sinks  to  the  level  of  a  mere  chattel  or  beast  of  burden.  Still 
even  wife-purchase,  as  hereafter  shown,  may  have  its  com- 
pensations; for  the  husband  cannot  act  too  harshly  without 
danger  of  the  blood-feud;  and  he  may  suffer  a  decided  dis- 
advantage with  respect  to  property  by  summarily  dismissing 
his  wife.  Unlimited  right  of  divorce  belongs  to  the  man  in 
some  parts  of  Chiua,'  and  with  many  African*  and  Ameri- 
can^ tribes.  '^The  Aleuts  used  to  exchange  their  wives  for 
food  and  clothes.  In  Tonga  a  husband  divorces  his  wife  by 
simply  telling  her  to  go.'^  In  *' Yucatan  a  man  might 
divorce  his  wife  for  the  merest  trifle,  even  though  he  had 
children  by  her."*  Among  the  California  Yurok  "divorce 
is  very  easily  accomplished  at  the  wiU  of  the  husband,  the 
only  indispensable  formality  being  that  he  must  receive 
back  from  his  father-in-law  the  money  which  he  paid  for 

iFor  these  cases  see  WsaTBRMAXCK,  op.  cU.^  520-28;  Post,  FamUUitredU,  25S, 
254;  idem,  Jfrikaniaehe  Juritprudens,  1, 488-W;  idem,  Grundlaoen,  268, 289;  Frod- 
Bzcm,  "  Familienstnfen  nnd  Bhefonnen,"  £VR.,  X,  2S1«252;  KohIiBB,  "Stndien," 
ibid.,  V,  810,  841  (MoD«oIa  and  Tnn^iise);  idem,  *'Ueber  das  Beeht  der  Koreaner," 
ibid.^  VI,  408;  and  LBTOUUiBi.u,  L'ivoluUon  du  marioffe,  286  ff.,  280  ff. 

UfoIJDmAN,iSV«dto,I,141,142,note;PMT,FaimUeiir«dU,2SS.  BattUsisnot 
the  general  rule,  as  below  shown. 

•  Post,  Jfrikanitehe  JurieprudenM,  I,  488  ff. ;  Watiz,  Anihropolooie,  U,  100,  US 
(only  the  woman  levallj  capable  of  adultery),  120;  MuvzZHaBB,  (ktaf,  Studien,  880 
{Beni  Amer). 

4  Post,  FamiUenrecJU,  258.  *  Wbbtxbkabcs,  op,  eit.,  520,  SSL 
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his  spouse.''  ^  If  dissatisfied  with  his  wife,  the  young  Gal- 
Unomero  of  the  same  region  may  ''strike  a  bargain  with 
another  man"  and  sell  her  "for  a  few  strings  of  shell- 
money."'  In  the  so-called  "straw  dance"  the  Dakota 
husband  may  "throw  away"  the  wife  whom  he  no  longer 
desires.  He  may  even  take  several  wives  in  order  to  dis- 
pose of  them  in  this  way;  thus  adding  to  his  importance 
and  giving  evidence  of  his  "strong  heart"'  Among  the 
Abipones  divorces  are  as  frequent  "as  changing  of  the  dress 
in  Europe."  If  "their  wives  displease  them,  it  is  sufficient; 
they  are  ordered  to  decamp."  The  husband's  right  is 
unrestrained  by  the  law;  but,  "appointing  a  drinking-party, 
wherein  the  memory  of  injuries  is  refreshed  in  the  minds  of 
the  intoxicated  guests,  the  relations  fiercely  avenge  the  dis- 
honor done  to  the  repudiated  wife."*  The  Tasmanian 
husband,  when  dissatisfied  or  when  a  liberal  offer  is  made, 
may  "transfer"  his  spouse  like  a  slave;  but  in  Luzon  a 
divorce  is  more  difficult,  for  the  wedding  gifts  must  be 
redistributed  among  the  donors.'  With  "the  ancient 
Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Germans,  dislike  was 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  divorce.'"    Such  is  also 

1  PowBSS,  TrOteB  cfCaL.K,  a  Ibid,,  178. 

*  After  the  wife  is  *"*■  thrown  away  '*  the  husband  becomes  a  "  jonng  man  "  again, 
and  seeks  new  partners:  Bbokwith,  "Customs  of  the  Dakotahs/*  JB9.  Smiik, 
Jfwt.,  1888,  Part  I,  256.  Cf.  also  on  the  man's  absolute  right  of  divorce,  Dobsbt, 
"  Siouan  Sociology,"  XV,  Bep,  cf  Bureau  cf  Eth.,  22&, 

«DoBBZZHonrBB,  Account,  n,  210>12, 98, 1S8;  </.  Ouxmabaib,  "  Memoria,"  SeoUt. 
Trim.  Hist,,  VI,  807. 

SBONWIOK,  Daily  IAf%  and  Origin  qf  the  Tatmaniant,  78, 74.  The  Tasmanian 
woman,  he  adds,  eren  when  divorced  "  was  by  no  means  free,  as  the  tribe  exercised 
Jurisdiction  '*  in  her  **  affairs  and  the  disposal  of  her  person.  She  soon  came  under 
bondage  again  to  another  man,  though  perhaps  to  a  younger  than  her  first  aiBaneed 
one ;  as  the  young  fellows  were  in  most  instances  supplied  with  their  first  partners 
from  the  orerflowing  establishments  of  their  seniors,  or  by  the  grant  of  a  cast-off  bit 
of  property." 

•  Wbstbbmabck,  op.  eit,  520,  S21,  citing  Deut.  24:1;  Mbcbb  ahd  SohOkanm,  Der 
aUiKhe  Procett,  511;  MoKxNzzB,  8tudi€$  in  Roman  Law,  128  ff.;  Grimm,  BeehU- 
aUerthUmer,  454.  On  the  Hebrews  see  also  Lbtousnbau,  op,  eit,,  80S,  808;  QLAaaow, 
Le  mariage  civil  et  le  divorce,  145  ff . 
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the  case  on  the  island  of  Nias;'  while  among  the  Galela 
and  Tobelorese  the  man  may  put  away  his  wife  on  account 
of  laziness;  and  elsewhere  he  may  do  the  same  because  she 
is  tiresome  or  because  she  lacks  skill  for  household  service.' 
Under  the  existing  law  of  Islftm  the  woman  has  gained  a 
limited  right  of  divorce.  By  the  form  called  chol  she  may 
buy  her  release;  and  in  this  case  '*a  restoration  of  the 
marriage  bond  is  impossible.^'  Again,  for  certain  specified 
faults  of  the  husband,  she  is  granted  a  separation  through 
faschf  or  judicial  decree.'  On  the  other  hand,  by  Wan^  or 
solemn  oath  before  the  cadi^  a  husband  is  able  to  put  away 
the  spouse  whom  he  believes  to  be  unfaithful;^  but  in 
general  the  right  of  the  man  to  reject  the  woman  without 
assigning  any  cause  whatever  is  absolutely  unrestrained. 
The  great  majority  of  divorces  among  Moslem  peoples  take 
the  form  of  taldq^  or  repudiation.  It  is  only  necessary  for 
the  husband  who  is  tired  of  his  wife  to  say  to  her  ^^mutdU 
laJca^^'*  ''Thou  art  dismissed.^' '  In  harmony  with  the  old 
Arabian  custom  the  procedure  by  tdUiq  may  consist  of  a 

1  Post,  FamOienrechty  253, 254;  Bodbl,  in  ZFB,<^  XVII,  78. 

s  *^  In  den  Gallareichen  kann  der  Mann  die  Fran  Tentoflsen,  weU  sie  ihm  lang- 
weiliff  geworden  oder  sa  den  hAnalicben  Gesch&ften  nicht  tanglich  ist.  Will  er 
dagegen  keine  Scheidnng,  sondem  nor  Trennong,  so  ergiebt  sich  die  Fran  der 
Proetitntion  nnd  kann  TOm  Gatten  fttr  sich  nnd  ihre  illegitimen  Kinder  Wohnnns 
nnd  die  nOthJ^en  Nahnmgsmittel  beanspmchen.*'—  Post,  Familienrtehty  258, 254.  In 
New  Caledonia,  likewise,  the  wife  may  be  put  away  because  she  bores  her  husband : 
liBToniiNXAn,  cp,  cit,y  285. 

■The  wife  is  entitled  to  a  divorce  in  this  way  when  the  husband  (1)  leaves  her 
without  support ;  (2)  accuses  her  falsely  of  unfaithfulness ;  (8)  refuses  to  acknowledge 
the  child  which  she  has  borne  him ;  (4)  when  he  abandons  the  faith ;  or  (5)  fails  in 
"  marital  duty  '^ :  Hhllwald,  Die  menMcK,  FamiUe,  409.  But  in  practice  little  use  is 
made  of  this  form,  the  woman  preferring  instead  to  declare  before  the  Judge  that  she 
is  in  a  condition  of  matrimonial  "insurrection,"  by  which  means  the  husband  is 
usually  led  to  "  repudiate  **  her :  idem^  loc,  cit, 

4  The  procedure  by  oath  is  allowed  when  the  husband  is  persuaded,  but  cannot 
prove,  that  the  wife  is  pregnant  by  another  man ;  and  the  action  must  precede  the 
aeeouchement.  The  wife  may  take  a  similar  oath  that  the  husband's  belief  is 
unfounded:  Hellwald,  op,  c»t.,  409. 

BBut  other  phrases,  such  as  "  Cover  thee  with  thy  veil.*'  or  "  Seek  another  man,'* 
may  be  employed:  HsLLWAiiD,  op,  ct<.,  409.  Compare  the  three  formula  used  in 
Algiers :  LBTOumirsAU,  op.  cti.,  297. 
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'^triple  declaration''  or  three  saccessiye  divorces.  After  the 
first  pronouncement  of  the  formnla  the  repudiated  woman 
remains  three  months  in  her  harem  at  the  man's  cost,  and 
he  is  at  liberty  to  take  her  back  if  he  will.  Indeed,  a  single 
tender  glance  or  word  of  concession  is  sufficient  to  restore 
the  marriage.  Should  he  not  reclaim  her  until  the  specified 
term  is  passed^  he  may  then  do  so  only  in  case  she  has  not 
already  taken  a  new  husband,  and  by  paying  her  a  '^  second 
time  the  full  amount  of  the  morning-gift  as  stipulated  at 
their  marriage."  A  second  or  even  a  third  separation  from 
the  same  wife  may  be  had  by  repetition  of  this  process;  but 
the  third  declaration,  unlike  the  other  two,  is  irrevocable, 
definitively  dissolving  the  marriage  bond.' 

Among  a  great  many  peoples,  even  those  comparatively 
little  advanced  in  general  culture,  the  husband  ia  permitted 
to  divorce  his  wife  only  for  definite  reasons.'  The  causes  of 
legal  divorce  most  constantly  recurring  are  adultery  and 
sterility.  In  a  great  many  cases  divorce  is  absolutely  for- 
bidden after  a  child,  usually  a  son,  is  bom.  It  should  be 
carefully  noted  that  many  of  the  alleged  examples  of  divorce 
on  the  ground  of  sterility  are,  strictly  speaking,  not  divorces 
at  all;  but  rather  illustrations  of  the  so-called  *' proof- 
marriages"  so  often  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Not 
until  the  term  of  probation  is  ''blessed"  by  the  arrival  of 
offspring  is  the  '' marriage"  in  such  cases  regarded  as  com- 
plete, though  this  may  not  always  be  the  implied  condition. 
With  the  proof -marriages  are  sometimes  described  as  iden- 

1  HsLLWAU),  op.  ei<M  410, 411 ;  following  especially  Vzncbntx,  Die  She  im  iBUim^ 
22, 23.  After  the  third  divorce  or  declaration  there  is  still  a  way  in  which  the  man 
can  get  his  wife  back  when  she,  in  doe  legal  form,  has  married  another  man,  and  has 
been  rexmdiated  by  him.  This  procedure  is  nsoally  coUnsiTC  by  means  of  a  "  straw 
husband  " :  Hsllwai<]>,  loe.  cif.,  citing  Smnsi,  TttrkiKhe  Skixnen^  H,  15.  In  general 
see  Unoxs,  Die  £%e,  48-50;  LBTOinunBAU,  op,  HU,  280-W,  on  the  triple  declaration 
among  Mohammedan  peoples  of  Africa. 

>  These  oases  are  discussed  by  Pobt,  FamiUennchty  25S-tt;  idem^  Qrundlageny 
209;  ideniy  JfrikanUehe  Jurisprudenz,  I,  4S(M1 ;  Lbtoubnbau,  op,  ctC,  286  ff. ;  Wsa- 
TBBiCABOS,  fip.  0<<.,52St524;  Fbzbdbiohs,  "Familienstufen  und  Eheformen,**  ZVR,, 
X,251. 
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tical  in  character  the  'Hime-marriaged^*  found  among  many 
peoples;  but  this  fonn  of  union  is,  properly  speaking, 
usually  a  real  marriage  not  dependent  for  its  consummation 
upon  the  birth  of  a  child,  being  stipulated  in  advance  for  a 
certain  term.'  Besides  the  two  leading  grounds  of  divorce 
already  mentioned,  many  others,  some  of  them  trivial,  are 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  various  peoples.  Such  are  mis- 
treatment, deformity,  laziness,  desertion,  and  incompati- 
bility of  temper.  Sometimes  the  consent  of  the  chief  or 
other  public  authority  is  requisite.  So,  among  the  Hotten- 
tots, a  man  may  divorce  his  wife  only  '^upcm  shewing  such 
cause  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  men  of  the  kraal  where 
they  live;''*  and  among  the  aborigines  of  Victoria,  as  already 
seen,  a  childless  wife  may  be  dismissed  for  serious  miscon- 
duct only  when  the  sanction  of  the  tribal  chief  is  obtained.' 
By  Chinese  law  divorce  must  be  firanted  in  case  of  any  of 
the  nnmerouB  impediments*  to  m^age;  or  when  the  ^e 
is  g^iilty  of  adultery.  For  that  offense  the  aggrieved  hus- 
band may  kill  the  offending  wife  and  her  paramour,  if  he 

1  On  these  so-called  ^'Zeitehen  **  and  **Eheii  anf  Proben,"  In  addition  to  the  lef- 
eienoee,  chai>.  ii,  p.  49,  note  2,  see  Post,  FamiUenrtchit  75-19;  idem,  Jfrikanitche 
JnriMpntdeus,  1, 821-21;  Stabokb,  PrimUive  FmiMy,  2S&-60;  Wsbtebkasck,  op.  eit, 
523, 524,  who  apparently  inelades  theee  cases  under  the  head  of  dirorce  for  sterility. 
"  Proof-marriaces  *'  are  said  eren  now  to  be  customary  in  Torkahire:  BuNsxir,  in 
ZFE.,  XIX,  876;  Post,  op,  ct't.,  77;  and  a  good  example  is  afforded  by  the  Scotch 
'*  hand-fasting"  preralent  in  the  eighteenth  century:  **  Two  chiefs  agreed  that  the 
heir  of  the  one  should  live  with  the  daughter  of  the  other  as  her  husband  for  a  year 
and  a  day ;  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  woman  had  become  a  mother,  or,  at  any 
rate,  if  she  was  pregnant,  the  marriage  was  regarded  as  Talid,  even  if  nnblest  by  a 
priest; "  otherwise  the  connection  was  dissolved:  Stamcmm^  op.  eU.,  200;  Sxbnb,  The 
Highlanders  of  Scotland  (London,  1817),  166.  Cf,  Teoo,  The  Knoi  Tied,  22Z,  223; 
Brand,  Popular  Aniiquitiet,  II,  87,  88;  Bullinoek,  TJte  Christen  State  of  Matri- 
monye  (1541),  48,  49;  Wood,  The  Wedding  Day,  US,  184,  185;  Stiles,  Bundlino,  17, 
19.  For  examples  of  temi>orary  unions  among  the  American  Indians  see  Wbsteb- 
MASCX,  op,  cit.,  518,  519.  Such  marriages  are  found  among  the  Winnebagoes: 
Thwaztm,  in  Wis,  Hist.  Coll,,  XH,  427. 

>  WBSTBXMABcni,  op.  cft.,  524 :  ap.  Kolbkn,  The  Present  State  of  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope  (London,  1781),  1, 157.  However,  this  rule  may  in  practice  have  little  meaning: 
see  Post,  Afrikanische  Jurisprudenz,  I,  435,  who  also  cites  Kolben. 

>  Dawson,  Australian  Aborigines,  S3. 

4  For  the  impediments  to  matrimony,  all  of  which  are  diriment,  see  M0i4<KN^ 
DOBFF,  Das  chin.  Familienrecht,  9-20. 
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catch  them  in  flagrante  delicto.  But  should  the  woman  not 
be  slain,  she  is  punished,  and  the  husband  may  drive  her 
away  or  even  sell  her  as  a  concubine,  provided  he  has  not 
pandered  to  the  crime  or  does  not  sell  her  to  the  guilty  man.^ 
Furthermore,  a  marriage  may  be  dissolved  by  mutual  agree- 
ment;' and  the  husband  is  entitled  to  a  divorce  when  the 
wife  strikes  him,  is  addicted  to  drunkenness  or  opium 
smoking,  has  been  defiled  before  marriage,  or  when  she 
leaves  his  house  against  his  will'  Besides  all  these  grounds, 
established  by  statute  or  recent  usage,  Cbnfucius  allows  the 
husband  a  divorce  for  any  of  seven  faults  of  the  wife:  bar- 
renness, wantonness,  inattention  to  parents-in-law,  talkative- 
ness, theft,  jealousy,  and  inveterate  disease  such  as  leprosy/ 
But  these  gpx>unds  vdll  not  always  warrant  a  separation. 
''They  may  be  outweighed  by  particular  merits  of  the  woman 

1  M<ILLBNIK>BFF,  Dm  ehtfu  FomiUenrecht,  82.  In  China  a  man  is  legally  ineap 
pable  of  adultery.  If  the  husband  slay  either  the  man  or  the  ^?oman  taken  in 
flaorante  delieto,  he  most  do  so  on  the  instant;  "  thongh  it  is  also  allowable  for  the 
husband  to  kill  the  adulterer  outside  the  house,  if  it  be  in  ohase.  But  if  the  husband 
first  ties  up  the  adulterer,  and  then  kills  him,  he  will  be  guilty  of  a  transportable 

oilence If  the  husband  kills  the  wife  afterwards,  he  will  be  liable  to  three 

years*  transportation  and  100  blows."— Aulbabtse,  Chine§e  Criminai  Law^  187,  188. 
If  the  paramour  kills  the  husband,  the  wife  is  strangled,  whether  she  knew  of  the 
crime  or  not,  provided  the  husband  has  not  consented  to  the  adultery.  Grace  is 
shown  the  woman  only  "  when  the  murder  was  sudden  and  unpremeditated ;  '*  but 
then  only  in  case  that  she  "  fly  to  the  rescue,  and  give  the  alarm,  and  do  her  best 
to  bring  the  murderer  to  justice  by  denouncing  him  to  the  authorities.**— Alahas* 
TBE,  op,  cf <.,  194.  The  price  of  the  guilty  wife  sold  as  a  concubine  falls  to  the  state : 
M0l«I.Ein)OBFF,  82. 

3  The  agreement,  however,  must  be  in  good  faith.  Should  the  wife  plan  the 
divorce  so  as  to  form  a  punishable  relation  with  another  man,  it  is  void,  and  the  hus- 
band may  retain  the  woman  or  sell  her  to  another  as  in  the  ease  of  unfaithfulness: 
KoHum,  "Aus  dem  chin.  Civilrecht,*'  ZVB.,  VI,  878. 

•  MOllbmpobff,  op,  ctt,  82;  Hxllwai<d,  op.  ctl.,  880, 881;  Alababtkx,  op.  ctl., 
182  ff. ;  Gbobsb,  Die  Formen  der  FanUlie,  23&  ff. ;  Katsghbb,  Bitder  au»  dem  chin, 
Leben^  90  ff.,  pauim, 

4  If  he  puts  away  his  wife  without  Just  cause,  he  is  to  receive  eighty  blows  with 
the  bamboo  and  take  her  back :  Wakb,  Marriage  and  KiuBhip^  282;  Kohlbb,  toe.  c«t, 
87ft;  Wbbtebmajick,  op.  cit.,  528;  Lbtousnsau,  op.  ctt,  800, 801 ;  Doolittlb,  Social 
Life  of  the  Chinne,  1, 106, 107. 

According  to  Tsohbh o-kx-Tono,  China  und  die  Chinmen.  65,  barrenness  is  the 
only  serious  ground  of  divorce  in  China,  and  even  of  this  little  use  is  made,  particu- 
larly by  the  aristocracy ;  but  this  view  is  not  sustained  by  other  evidence,  divorce 
being  frequent  among  the  lower  classes:  Hbllwalo,  op.  cU.,  880, 881. 
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or  by  special  circumstances.  If  the  wife  has  mourned  three 
years  for  'the  husband's  parents;  if  the  family  has  grown 
rich  during  the  marriage;  or  i£  the  wife  has  no  longer  reh»- 
tives  to  receive  her,  then  the  seven  assigned  grounds  fail, 
the  divorce  is  not  only  forbidden  but  void,  and  the  husband 
must  retain  his  wife/'*  This  is  not  the  only  wise  and 
righteous  provision  of  the  Chinese  law,  however  despotic  as 
a  rule  may  be  the  husband's  power.  Normally  the  wife 
cannot  sue  for  divorce ;  still  practically  she  enjoys  the  right 
of  separation  in  several  important  contingencies.  Under 
judicial  approval,  for  instance,  she  may  release  herself  from 
the  marriage  bond  in  case  of  three'  years'  desertion  without 
word  from  her  husband.  So  likewise,  when  she  suffers  grave 
insult  from  the  husband's  parents,  she  may  return  to  her 
own  family,  reclaim  her  dotal  gift,  and  demand  a  contribu- 
tion for  her  support' 

In  modem  Japan  divorce  is  regulated  according  to  the 
principles  of  western  law;  but  formerly  the  husband's  power 
was  governed,  as  in  China,  by  the  rules  of  Confucius.* 
Furthermore,  in  spirit   the  Aztec   law  of  divorce  bears  a 

1  KoEOiBX,  loe.  cii.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interpretation  of  these  rules  may 
often  be  **  too  elastic  "  in  favor  of  the  man.  In  one  of  the  old  Chinese  books,  accord- 
Ing  to  Wbstbbmabck,  op,  ciL^  524, 525,  **  when  a  woman  has  any  quality  that  is  not 
good,  it  is  bat  just  and  reasonable  to  tnm  her  ont  of  doors.  ....  Among  the  ancients 
a  wife  was  turned  away  if  she  allowed  the  house  to  be  full  of  smoke,  or  if  she  fright- 
ened the  dog  with  her  disagreeable  noise  '* :  citing  N  avabbttb.  An  Account  cf  the 
Empire  cf  China  (London,  170i),  73. 

3  According  to  Alabasteb,  op,  et<.,  190,  "  it  would  seem  that  the  husband  can 
daim  no  marital  rights,  if  he  has  been  for  flye  years  in  exile,  without  writing  to  his 
family,  and  his  wife  has  In  the  meantime  married  again,  although  the  law  is  not 
elear.*' 

>  KoHLBB,  loe.  ett,  875, 376.  The  woman  has  also  the  right  of  diToroe  when  the 
husband  is  a  leper  or  becomes  such  after  marriage ;  when  he  is  impotent ;  and  either 
party  may  claim  the  ri«^t  when  deceived  by  a  false  allegation  in  the  marriage  con- 
tract: MOli^bndobtf,  op,  ct<.,  82,  S3;  AijAbabteb,  op.  cit..,  182. 

See  further  on  Chinese  diyoroe  and  marriage,  Legob,  Life  and  Teachinga  of 
On^ictiu,  lOe,  paseim;  Hue,  Chinese  Empire^  II,  218-20, 262, 263;  Waxb,  Marriage 
and  Kinehipt  229^35. 

4KOHLBB,  ^'Studien  aus  dem  japanisehen  Becht,"  ZVB.^  X,  449.  Qf.  Wakx,  op, 
ett.,  238,  note;  Wbstxbmabck,  op.  cit.^  525:  HsLLWAiiD,  Die  men»c?i,  Familie,  883-86; 
Gbosss,  Die  Formen  der  Familie,  228-31. 
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striking  resemblance  to  that  of  China.  Only  in  special 
cases,  not  now  understood,  had  the  woman  a  right  of  sepa- 
ration ;  and  the  husband  could  put  away  his  wife  only  for 
definite  reasons,  such  as  sterility  and  certain  defects  of 
character,  as  when  she  proved  herself  carejiess,  impatient, 
lazy,  or  quarrelsome.  Divorce,  however,  was  discouraged; 
and  even  when  a  legal  reason  was  alleged,  it  could  not  be 
effected  without  a  judicial  decree.  The  decree  did  not 
declare  the  separation;  it  merely  allowed  the  plaintiff  in  the 
matter  ''to  do  what  he  should  find  good.^'  Thus  permission 
was  given  for  divorce;  but  the  judge  avoided  pronouncing 
the  separation  in  direct  words.^ 

6.  Finally,  in  further  illustration  of  the  endless  variety  of 
popular  customs,  it  must  be  noted  that  among  many  peoples 
the  wife  also  has  the  right  of  divorce.  Often,  as  already 
seen,  she  may  leave  her  husband  at  pleasure  or  on  the 
slightest  pretext.  It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  usages  of 
the  American  Indians  in  this  regard  to  perceive  that  the  lot 
of  the  married  woman  among  barbarous  or  even  savage 
tribes  is  not  always  so  dark  as  it  is  frequently  painted;'  and 
many  similar  proofs  elsewhere  exist.*  Among  the  inland 
Columbians,  according  to  Bancroft,  ''either  party  may  dis- 
solve the  marriage  at  wilL'^*    A  similar  rule  prevails  with 

1 KOHLEB,  "  Das  Recht  der  Axteken,"  EVR,^  XI,  00;  Klbmm,  K^turveKhicMe^  V, 
85.  Among  the  Asteo  Otomis  the  parties  oould  separate  after  the  first  night ;  bat, 
possibly,  this  is  a  case  of  proof-marriage ;  and  in  Michoaoan  the  same  role  prevailed, 
if  they  swore  that  they  had  not  **8een  one  another**:  Eo]ii«aR,  loe,  eit.^  61«  The 
divorce  laws  of  the  Chins  or  Khyengs,  in  farther  India,  are  partienlarly  interesting; 
and  in  some  respects  they  are  similar  in  principle  to  those  of  the  Chinese  and 
Astecs :  Kohi.bb,  "  Das  Recht  der  Chins,"  ZVB.^  VI,  186  if.,  101 B, 

*Cf,  Spbmcbb,  Principle  uf  SocMon,  1, 122,  72S;  Masok,  Wdtnan^t  Skare  in 
Primitive  Culhire,  229,  for  snggestiTe  remarks  in  this  connection.  WasTBUiABCK, 
op.  dt,^  S2&-29,  discnsses  this  topic  with  characteristic  minnteness,  giving  in  a  note  a 
list  of  peoples,  with  authorities,  among  whom  the  wife  has  the  right  of  divorce  abeo- 
Intely  or  on  conditions. 

•  So  in  Tahiti,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  Marianne  and  Caroline  gronps,  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  in  Africa,  and  elsewhere ;  see  the  examples  of  free  divorce  at 
the  option  of  either  party  and  the  aathorlties  already  mentioned  above.  QT. 
Iaxouuibau,  op,  ctC,  287. 

^Bamcbovt,  Native  Baeet,  1, 277. 
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the  MoxoB  of  South  America,  the  tribes  of  California,  as 
well  as  among  the  Iroquois  and  their  neighbors/  "If  a 
Bonak  wife  gets  up  and  leaves  the  man,  he  has  no  claim 
ever  after  on  her;''*  and,  according  to  Schoolcraft,  when  the 
Navajo  woman  marries,  "she  becomes  free,  and  may  leave 
her  husband  for  sufficient  cause.''  *  The  Guanan*  and  Gua- 
temalan^ wife  is  equally  privileged;  and  the  Sioux  and 
other  Dakota  women  are  often  notoriously  independent,  even 
beating  their  husbands  for  unfaithfulness,  and  for  this  or 
other  just  cause  returning  to  their  own  kindred.*  Some- 
times the  wife  has  the  right  of  divorce  only  on  definite 
grotmds,  which  may  differ  from  or  be  the  same  as  those 
permitted  to  the  husband.^  Often  the  reasons  which  satisfy 
the  moral  sense  of  the  community  are  very  slight;  at  other 
times  they  are  grave  and  few  in  number.  Among  the 
Shans,  ''should  the  husband  take  to  drinking  or  otherwise 
misconducting  himself,  the  woman  has  the  right  to  turn  him 
adrift,  and  to  retain  all  the  goods  and  money  of  the  part- 
nership."' In  "Eastern  Central  Africa  divorce  may  be 
effected  if  the  husband  neglects  to  sew  his  wife's  clothes,  or 
if  the  partners  do  not  please  each  other.*  Theoretically 
among  the  Athenians  the  woman  could  demand  a  divorce 
for  mistreatment,  "in  which  case  she  had  merely  to  annotmce 

libido  aZi  MOBOAM,  Ancieni aocietg,  454  (Iroquois) :  Lsioubnsau,  op.  ctf.,  288. 

9  Wbbtxbkabok,  op,  cit„  527 :  ap,  Sohoolobajt,  Indian  Tribeg,  rV,  22S  ff. 

>  WasTmucAXCK,  op,  cit.,  527:  op.  Sohooloxait,  JndUm  ZW6at,  IV,  214.  Bat  it 
aivpean  to  be  a  point  of  honor  for  the  abandoned  hnsband  to  aTense  himaelf  bf 
killing  someone:  Bancboft,  op,  cit,  1, 512;  Lbtoubnsau,  op.  cit,  288. 

4  Wbstbbicabos,  op.  cit.,  527. 

fi  Bavoboft,  op.  cit,^  n,  872 ;  Lbtoubmbau,  op.  ett,  288. 

s  So  among  the  Santals  (Dalcotas) :  Lbtoubitbau^  Joe,  eU, 

TFor  this  class  of  peoples  see  Post,  Familienreeht,  250, 85i~68;  idem^  4/Hlw- 
niteKe  Juritprudenx^  1, 498-W;  Wbstbbkabok,  op,  eit,  528-29. 

•  Wbstericasok,  op.  ex<.,  527, 528:  op.  COL<)TrHonN,  Amonfftt  the  Shaiu^  296. 

•  Wkstsbmabok,  op,  ctt.,  528:  ap,  Macdokai«d,  Jfrieana^  1, 140. 
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her  wish  to  the  archons;"^  while  the  Kafir  wife  "who  is 
beaten  or  not  provided  with  sufficient  food  and  clothes  is 
entitled  to  return  to  her  parenta'''  In  fact,  the  right  of 
the  woman  to  repudiate  her  husband  for  mistreatment  is 
alleged  to  be  the  general  rule  according  to  negro  custom.* 
Even  by  modem  Mohammedan  legislation  '' divorce  may,  in 
certain  cases,  take  place  at  the  instance  of  the  wife,  and,  if 
cruelly  treated  or  neglected  by  her  husband,  she  has  the 
right  of  demanding  divorce  by  authority  of  justice^ 


19  4 


II.      THB   FOBM   OF   DIVOBOB 

The  form  of  divorce,  like  the  rules  relating  to  the  right 
and  its  conditions,  varies  greatly  among  the  races  of  man- 
kind. Very  frequently,  usually  among  the  lowest  peoples,  it 
takes  place  without  any  ceremony.'  Sometimes,  however, 
the  procedure  is  fixed  by  law  or  custom.  A  symbolical  act  is 
occasionally  sufficient,  as  with  the  east  African  Wazaramo, 

1  Wbatoucabok,  op.  ett,  S2B,  529 ;  Glasson,  Lt  mariaae  eMl  et  le  divorce^  152  ff. ; 
Umqeb,  Die  Ehe,  00;  Plutabch*8  Uvet  (London,  1880),  Solon,  68.  Primitiyelj  the 
Grecian  wife  had  little  liberty  in  thia  regard ;  eren  later  it  was  always  diffloolt  to 
enforce  her  right  of  diroroe ;  and  repudiation  was  regarded  as  a  disgrace:  Lbokt, 
Hi§U>ry  qf  European  MoraU^  11, 287, 288;  Lbtoubnbau,  op.  eit.,  904. 

9  Wbstbbicabok,  op.  eit,^  528, 528;  Waitz,  Anthropohgie,  II,  880;  Post,  Afrika- 
nitehe  Juritprudenx^  1, 4SS,  Bat  in  case  of  the  Kafirs,  the  chief  decides  whether  the 
woman  has  just  oanse:  Post,  op.  cit,  438. 

s  **  Wird  die  Fran  misshandelt  oder  TemachlAssigt,  so  kann  sie  die  LOsong  der 
Ehe  verlangen;  dies  ist  allgemeines  Negerrecht."-~KOHiiSB,  "Ueber  das  Negerieoht, 
namentlich  in  Kamemn,*'  £VR,,  XI,  441, 442.  See  also  Hbnsici,  "Das  Becht  der 
Epheneger,"  ibid.,  135;  Bastian,  RechUverhdUnisae^  178  (Gold  Coast). 

4  Wbbtbbmabck,  op.  cit.,  528,  528:  ap,  AMtai*  AlI,  Personal  Law  of  the  Mahom- 
medant  (London,  1880),  chaps,  xii  ff. 

"According  to  the  Talmndic  Law,  the  wife  is  authorised  to  demand  a  divorce  if 
the  hnsband  refuses  to  perform  his  conjugal  duty,  if  he  continues  to  lead  a  disor- 
derly life  after  marriage,  if  he  proyes  impotent  during  ten  years,  if  he  suffers  from 
an  insupportable  disease,  or  if  he  leaves  the  country  forever."— Wbstbxkasck,  528; 
Glasbon,  op.  cit,  148  ff.  Consult  also  Ambam,  The  Jewish  Law  of  Divorce,  63-77,  who 
gives  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  woman's  power  of  divorce;  and,  besides  the 
causes  Just  named,  mentions  also  "refusal  to  support,"  " apostasy,**  "  wife-beating," 
when  the  wife  is  not  at  fault,  and  "  false  charge  of  ante-nuptial  incontxnenoe.**  Qf. 
Lbtournxau,  op.  cit.,  808. 

&  For  examples  see  Post,  FamiUenireohi,  258;  idem,  Afrihanieche  Jurieprudenx, 
1,452. 
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where  the  huBband  by  way  of  divorce  hands  the  wife  a  piece 
of  holcns  reed,  on  receiving  which  she  mnst  at  once  leave 
the  honse  or  be  driven  ont.'  The  Unyoro  husband  observes 
a  similar  rite.'  It  is  likewise  a  private  transaction  in 
Morocco,  where  the  man  rejects  the  woman  by  a  bill  of 
divorce.  Th^e  same  procedure  may  be  employed  in  China; 
and  a  three-fold  proclamation  before  witnesses  is  adequate 
among  the  Somali.*  In  Dawan  (west  Timor)  it  takes  place 
in  a  council  composed  of  the  relations  of  the  man  and  wife, 
where  the  cause  is  weighed  and  determined;  but  in  this 
assembly  neither  the  chiefs  nor  the  eldest  have  any  voice.^ 
Similar  councils  are  common  among  African  tribe&*  In 
many  instances,  however,  exactly  the  opposite  rule  prevails, 
the  decision  of  the  "eldest,''  the  ''chiefs,"  or  of  some  other 
magisterial,  priestly,  or  judicial  authority  being  requisite 
for  a  legal  separation.* 

III.   THB  LBOAL  EFFEOTB  OF  DIVOBGB 

Not  less  diversified  are  the  customs  governing  the  effects 
of  divorce;  and  here,  as  in  the  case  of  its  varying  forms  and 
conditions,  one  is  almost  as  often  surprised  by  the  reason- 
ableness and  stability  of  early  institutions  as  he  is  shocked 
at  their  harshness  or  injustice  when  regarded  from  the  civi- 
lized standpoint.  In  the  disposal  of  the  children  the  exist- 
ing system  of  kinship  is  very  widely  determinative.  Among 
a  great  many  peoples,  in  case  of  separation,  the  children 
follow  the  father  or  the  mother  according  as  mother-right  or 

s  Here  the  man  diTorces  his  wife  by  outtiziff  in  two  a  piece  of  "  Rindenstoff,  Ton 
dem  er  eine  Halfte  behalt  nnd  eine  HAlfte  dem  Vater  der  Fran  niachiokt.*'— Pobt, 
loe.  eit. 

s  MOllbhdobff,  Da»  chin,  FanUUenrecM,  83;  Post,  cp.  cit,^  1, 4S2. 

4  Post,  FanuUeiureeMt  259.  >  Post,  Afrikaniaehe  JuritprudenM,  1, 458. 

>  In  the  Indian  Arohipelaco  a  priest  is  neoessary,  for  instance,  on  the  islands  of 
Qomag  and  Serau^lao;  amon«  the  Bnglnese;  as  also  with  the  Makassars,  where  he 
leoelTes  8  flfnlden  for  his  trouble :  Post,  FamiUenrtcht^  250, 260. 
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father-right  prevails;*  and  where  a  mixed  system,  or  rather 
a  coincidence  of  mother-right  and  paternal  authority,'  is 
found,  or  else  relationship  is  cognatic,  they  are  divided 
between  the  parents  or  their  kindred.'  The  division  is 
determined  by  a  variety  of  rules  among  different  peoples. 
Often  they  are  equally  divided,  regardless  of  sex/  Some- 
times, as  in  Bulgaria,'  Burma,'  and  among  the  Natchez 
Indians,^  the  daughters  follow  the  mother  and  the  sons 
remain  with  the  father.  In  still  other  cases,  as  in  certain 
South  Slavonian  districts,  the  father  takes  the  adult  children, 
while  those  of  tender  years  are  left  in  the  mother's  hands. 
Such  is  the  rule  in  Zara  and  in  Bosnia.'  In  Lika,  accord- 
ing to  ElrausB,  when  all  the  children  are  males,  the  mother 
receives  the  minors,  if  the  father  consents;  but  when  they  are 
of  both  sexes,  the  sons  follow  the  father  and  the  daughters 
the  mother.  In  this  last  case,  however,  the  man  is  required 
to  pay  the  divorced  woman  whatever  is  needed  to  supply  the 
bridal  outfit  of  the  daughters  when  they  reach  marriage- 

1  So  in  oaae  of  diTorae  among  the  Omahas,  where,  as  Dobsst  belieTes,  "father- 
right  has  soooeeded  mother-right,"  the  woman  cannot  take  the  children  with  her  if 
the  man  is  unwilling;  although  in  practice  they  "are  sometimes  taken  by  their 
mother,  and  sometimes  by  her  mother  or  their  father^s  mother.'*— "Omaha  SooidL- 
ogy,"  III,  Bep.  of  Bureau  qf  Eth.,  23&,  262. 

In  China  a  divorce  completely  dissolTes  the  marriage;  the  woman  retoms  to 
her  family,  if  it  will  receiTe  her;  the  children  remain  with  the  father;  and  the  pnr^ 
chase  price  is  returned  to  him,  unlras  his  conduct  has  caused  the  diyoroe.  When 
her  family  declines  to  recelTC  the  woman  she  becomes  miJurU:  MOi«lbiidobit,  Dob 
ehin,  FamUUenncht^  84. 

9  See  chap.  1, 21  ff.,  above. 

spOBT,  FamUitnrecht,  260-92;  iden^  Afrihamiache  JwriaprudettM^  I,  447,  448; 
idem,  OrundUMgen^  276, 277. 

<So  in  the  Malay  Rawas,  where  kinship  is  cognatic  Here,  in  case  of  an  odd 
number,  the  undivided  child  is  left  temporarily  with  the  mother,  but  the  father  has 
the  right  on  the  payment  of  the  equivalent  of  8  reiohsthaler  to  claim  the  child 
when  it  no  longer  needs  the  mother *s  care :  Post,  Famiiienrecht^  261, 268. 

ft  KBAU88,  Bitie  und  Braueh  der  BOdBlaven,  297. 

*When  the  divorce  is  by  common  consent:  KoHLEB,in  ZFB.,  VI,  172;  Post, 
FamiUmrecht,  262.  For  African  examples  see  Post,  AfrilMniBehe  JuruprudenMt  U 
448. 

1  Pkatz,  HUt,  de  la  Louiaiane,  II,  887. 

>  Kbauss,  Sitte  und  Braueh  der  Mdf  iaven,  296, 896b 
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able  age.  When  it  happens  at  the  time  of  separation  that 
all  the  children  are  grown-np  daughters,  they  are  allowed  a 
free  choice  between  the  parents.  Should  none  remain  with 
the  father,  the  mother  and  daughters  are  entitled  to  all  the 
property  gained  dnring  marriage.*  Often  in  case  of  divorce 
the  children  belong  to  the  innocent  party ;'  unless  children 
are  regarded  as  a  burden,  when  the  opposite  rule  prevails;' 
or  unless  the  system  of  kinship  determines  the  disposition  of 
the  offspring,  when  an  equitable  adjustment  is  otherwise 
made.  Thus  among  the  African  Fantis  of  the  Gold  Coast 
— where  by  law  the  children  belong  to  the  mother's  family 
— in  case  of  divorce  through  fault  of  the  woman,  the  man 
is  entitled  to  a  sum  equal  to  22s.  6d.  for  each  child;  and 
when  by  stipulation  the  sons  remain  with  the  father,  he  is 
nevertheless  not  permitted  to  sell  them  or  put  them  in 
pawn.  If  the  divorced  wife  cannot  restore  to  the  husband 
the  price  paid  for  her,  the  children  are  left  with  him  as  a 
pledge  for  the  debt  until  by  their  service  they  have  paid  it 
with  60  per  cent,  interest.  In  this  way,  we  are  told,  children 
often  become  slaves  for  life  to  their  own  father  and  as  such 
are  even  transmitted  to  his  heirs.^ 

Very  similar  in  variety  and  character  are  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  disposition  of  the  property  when  a  marriage  is 
dissolved.  These  are  mainly  dependent  in  each  case  upon 
the  general  principles  of  the  family  law  relating  to  property 
rights."     Sometimes,  as  among  the  South  Slavonians,"  each 

iJMd.,  2Q6.  Sometimes  all  the  children  go  to  the  father  or  to  the  honse- 
eommnnity,  the  mother  reoeiTing  back  the  dotal  gift :  t6td.,  296, 297. 

>Po6T,  OnuuUaoen,  2T7;  idem^  Afrikanitche  JwrUprvdenZi  I,  448  ff.;  idem^ 
FamiUenrechtt  282, 26S. 

>  Thus  in  Morocco  the  husband  who  puts  away  his  wife  mnst  keep  the  children ; 
PO0T,  Afrikanimshe  Juritprudenz^  1, 449. 

4  TMd.,  1, 448.    Cf,  LBT0UBNBAT7,  VivoiuUon  du  mari€ige^  280. 

B  Post,  Orundlaffen^  276. 

A  So  in  Lika.  In  Stara  Pasra  the  woman  reoeiyes  back  her  dotal  portion;  and 
in  Stroftinoi  common  gains  are  divided:  Kkauss,  op.  ctt.,  296, 296;  Post,  Fcmilienf 
recAI,816. 
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receives  back  the  property  which  he  had  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage,  while  the  common  earnings  are  divided,  though 
not  always  in  equal  portions.^  But  as  the  most  general  role 
responsibility  for  the  divorce  is  of  vital  importance  in  deter- 
mining the  coarse  to  be  pursued.  The  man  or  the  woman 
who  arbitrarily  dissolves  the  marriage,  or  whose  guilty  con- 
duct is  the  cause  of  separation,  usually  suffers  a  decided 
disadvantage.  Thus  the  woman  must  restore  the  dotal  gift 
or  the  presents  received  from  her  husband;  and  the  purchase 
price  must  be  repaid  by  herself  or  by  her  kindred.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  man  who  puts  away  his  wife  without  just 
cause  must  often  forfeit  all  claim  to  restitution  of  the  bride- 
money,  perhaps  lose  his  children,  and  even  suffer  other  pen- 
alties besides,  such  as  the  payment  of  alimony.' 

Especially  interesting  among  uncivilized  or  backward 
races  are  the  effects  of  divorce  with  respect  to  second  mar- 
riage or  the  remarriage  of  the  parties  to  one  another. 
Everywhere,  apparently,  the  man  who  puts  away  his  wife  or 
has  been  divorced  by  her  is  allowed  to  contract  a  second 
marriage  immediately,  or,  at  any  rate,  after  a  very  short 
interval'    This  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  where 

1  In  the  archipelago  of  Seranglao  and  Gorong  the  lands  and  honaee  which  each 
party  had  before  the  marriage  are  retained  by  each,  and  the  winnings  are  divided, 
the  man  receiving  two-thirds  and  the  woman  one-third :  Post,  loc.  dU 

3HBNitici,  **Das  Recht  der  Epheneger,*'  ZVR.^  XI,  135  (alimony).  For  many 
examples  of  these  rules  see  Post,  FanUUenrechl^  816-20;  tdem,  Afrikaniache  Jwri»* 
prudenzy  1, 441-47.  Thus  in  Morocco,  should  the  husband  put  away  his  wife  without 
cause,  he  must  give  her  in  presence  of  the  judge  a  present  {ttuxM  Beliebiges)  in  value 
to  suit  himself;  and  a  similar  present  is  adequate  for  either  party  divorcing  the 
other  among  the  Moorish  Braknas.  In  the  East  African  city  of  Harar  the  husband 
responsible  for  the  separation  loses  the  purchase  price,  pays  the  woman  a  sum  equal 
to  it  in  value,  and  besides  is  obliged  to  support  her  outside  of  his  dwelling  during  a 
term  to  be  fixed  by  the  cadt:  Post,  FamiUewnchty  820;  klem,  Afrikaniache  JwrU- 
pntdenx,  1, 448, 445.  In  the  South  Slavonian  Bocca,  Cmagora,  and  Hersegovina  the 
husband  who  puts  away  his  wife  because  she  is  affected  by  a  disease  is  usually 
required  to  give  her  a  lifelong  support;  and  ordinarily,  when  he  is  accountable  for 
the  separation,  he  must  pay  a  fine  of  from  50  to  100  thaler :  KsAuaa,  op.  ctt.,  687.  For 
various  illustrations  see  Lbtousnbau,  op.  ctt.,  289  ff . 

•  Thus,  among  the  Moors  of  Morocco,  who  almost  aU  practice  monogamy,  the 
man  who  rejects  his  wife  is  not  permitted  to  marry  again  within  four  months :  Pobt, 
Afrikanuche  Juruprudenz^  1, 450. 
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wife-capture  or  wife-purchase  exists,  or  where  polygyny 
prevails.^  But  with  regard  to  the  second  marriage  of  a 
divorced  woman  usage  greatly  varies.  Among  a  number  of 
peoples  she  is  free  to  marry  again,  if  she  likes,  even  when 
she  is  responsible  for  the  separation.'  Generally,  however, 
her  freedom  is  restricted  in  this  regard ;  and  this  is  especially 
apt  to  be  the  case  where  wife-purchase  exists;  for  then  the 
legal  rights  of  the  husband  in  the  woman  are  by  no  means 
extinguished  by  the  dissolution  of  marriage.  Her  status  as 
a  wife  must  thus  be  distinguished  from  her  position  as 
property  or  as  the  object  of  contract.  Accordingly  for  this 
or  some  other  reason  the  woman  who  puts  away  her  husband 
is  sometimes  absolutely  forbidden  to  form  a  second  marriage. 
Such  is  the  case  among  peoples  so  little  advanced  as  the 
Ashantees  and  Hottentots;  while  the  Banjun  wife  who 
divorces  her  husband  may  not  marry  again  in  the  same  vil- 
lage where  she  found  her  first  spouse.*  Still  more  rigorous 
is  the  rule  in  Samoa,  where  the  divorced  woman  is  forbidden 
to  remarry  even  after  her  husband^s  death.*  Between  the 
extremes  of  entire  freedom  and  entire  prohibition  the  remar- 
riage of  a  woman  is  hampered  by  a  variety  of  conditions, 
some  simple  and  others  severe.  The  Kafir  woman  may  be 
married  again  by  her  father  when  she  has  divorced  her 
husband  with  consent  of  the  tribal  chief.  Sometimes  the 
second  marriage  depends  on  the  return  of  the  marriage-gift 
or  the  purchase  price;  or  the  woman  must  wait  a  certain 
period,  as  three  months  or  a  year,  before  contracting  it.^    In 

1  Cf,  the  snggesiion  of  Post,  loe.  ^, 

9  See  the  examples  enumerated  in  Post,  FamiZienrecAt,  264;  tdevn,  AfrihandKihis 
Juritprudeng,  I,  458;  among  them  are  the  people  of  Tonga,  Tahiti,  and  Unyoro; 
also  Dawan  (West  Timor)  when  the  diyorce  is  through  the  fault  of  the  husband. 

a  Post,  JfrihanUcKe  Juriaprwdeng^  1, 450. 

«Waxtz^bbland,  Anihn>pologie^  VI,  129;  Post,  Familienrtcht,  26S. 

SThns  in  the  African  Sarae  the  diyorced  woman  mnst  wait  two  months  befbre 
remarriage:  Mukzinobb,  OftqA  8tudien,SN;  among  the  Beni  Amer,  three  months; 
while  the  Maxea  woman  is  obliged  to  refrain  for  a  year :  tdtd.,  241, 821. 
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several  instanoes,  doubtless  as  the  result  of  purchase,  after 
returning  to  her  father^s  house  she  remains  at  her  husband's 
disposal  until  he  formally  sets  her  free ;  while  in  yet  other 
cases  she  may  be  reclaimed  by  him  within  a  certain  definite 
time.  So  with  the  old  Arabians  the  purchased  wife  was 
looked  upon  as  the  husband's  property,  and  hence  divorce 
did  not  release  her  from  his  claiin&^  In  Islam,  as  already 
explained,  where  the  ancient  Arabian  rule  of  triple  declara- 
tion of  divorce  still  survives,  a  man  who  has  divorced  his 
wife  by  a  single  or  even  a  second  declaration  of  the  formula 
'*can  take  her  again  within  three  months  without  asking  her 
consent.*' '  Among  the  Bedouins,  in  like  spirit,  when  the 
divorce  takes  place  at  the  instance  of  the  woman,  the  man 
may  refuse  to  repeat  the  formula  of  separation  without 
which  she  cannot  contract  a  second  marriage.*  Very  fre- 
quently the  second  marriage,  whether  of  a  widow  or  a 
divorced  woman,  is  not  looked  upon  as  so  important  as  the 
first.  The  wedding  ceremonial  and  festivities  are  less 
marked ;  the  customary  time  of  seclusion  after  the  nuptials 
is  shorter;  the  bride-price  is  much  smaller;  or  the  wife  has 
a  less  advantageous  position  with  respect  to  property.*  On 
the  other  hand,  the  widow  or  divorced  woman  who  will 
remarry  has  sometimes  an  important  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  social  prestige,  since  she  may  freely  bestow  her  hand 
in  choosing  a  second  mate.* 

iSee  espeeially  on  Arabian  diToroe,  Smxtr,  Kin$kip  amd  Marriage^  91  ff.,  who 
emphasiaos  the  effect  of  wife-porcliaae.  Compare  Post,  FamUJeimecM,  268.  Amoog 
the  Kabjlee  of  Algiers  for  mietreatment  the  woman  has  the  right  of  "  insnrreotion ;  ** 
she  may  retom  to  her  father's  house;  bat  without  the  consent  of  her  hnsband  she 
cannot  remarry:  LBTOUBNBAn,  Vivoliuiion  du  mariaoe,  295.  Cf.  Hanotbau  ms 
XjBTOUBNBUX,  KabyUtt  II,  180, 164, 177  ff.  The  oostom  of  insonection  appears  to  be 
general  in  Islam :  Hkllwald,  Die  menscfc.  FamiUey  400. 

>  Smith,  op.  ctt.,  OS. 
[         t'ii3jan^KuUuroeKhiehU,T^^VSl\^^ 

4Bee  the  interesting  proofs  for  Tarioos  Afdean  tribes  in  Post,  Aftikam^ehB 
JwrinfrudeM,  1, 454-«7. 

■/Mil.,  456.  Sometimes,  as  among  the  equatorial  tribes  of  West  Africa,  the 
widow  shows  a  repugnance  to  second  marriage:  retoming  to  her  family,  she  neip«r 
marries  again:  iMd.,  456. 
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Perhaps  as  a  general  rule  the  divorced  man  and  woman 
are  as  free  to  remarry  each  other  as  they  are  to  contract  a 
second  marriage  with  other  persons;'  bnt  sometimes  the 
rennion  is  dependent  upon  the  observance  of  special  legal 
formalities,  or  it  can  take  place  only  after  a  fixed  interval.' 
In  rare  instances,  as  among  the  ancient  Aztecs,  the  remar- 
riage of  a  divorced  conple  is  absolutely  forbidden.' 

rV.      FBEQUBNOT   OF   DIVOBOE 

The  laws  of  divorce  among  backward  races,  it  is  thus  per- 
ceived, are  full  of  interest  for  the  student  of  social  institu- 
tions. One  comes  from  the  study  with  a  clearer  perception  of 
the  fact  that  such  institutions  are  but  the  outward  expression 
of  human  life — of  slow  experience  and  experimentation ;  and 
one  gains  a  deeper  respect  for  the  concrete  results  of  primi- 
tive culture.  Especially  important  is  the  relation  of  divorce 
to  the  stability  of  society.  The  conservatism  prevailing  even 
among  rude  peoples  with  respect  to  the  liberty  of  divorce  is 
remarkable.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  prima- 
rily marriage  does  not  rest  so  much  upon  the  sexual  instinct 
as  upon  family  needs.*  In  some  instances,  where  dissolution 
of  the  marriage  is  free  to  either  party,  or  where  it  is  the 
peculiar  right  of  the  man,  divorce  is  exceedingly  rare.'  The 
American   Indian  tribes  are  conspicuous  in  this  regard.* 

1  Post,  FamiUenreeht,  2S5;  tdem,  JfrikaniUehe  JurisprudenM,  1, 45S,  454. 

>Tluu  in  Da  wan  (West  Timor),  when  peace  ia  made  between  the  divorced 
eonple,  the  party  who  eansed  the  separation  must  pay  the  parents  of  the  other  five 
twine  and  five  pieces  of  linen.  A  year's  interral  mnst  elapse  with  the  African  Penlhs 
of  Fata-Jallon.  In  Unyoro  (Africa)  the  rennion  is  celebrated  by  slanshtering  a  beef; 
and  among  the  Berbers  of  Dongola  the  divorced  man  gives  the  woman  two  pieces  of 
cotton  stuff:  Post,  FamiUenrecht,  265;  idem,  AfrikanUehe  Juriaprudenz^  1, 458. 

SKoHiiSB,  "Das  Beoht  der  Aateken,"  ZVR,^  XI,  81;  Cf,  also  Elmmm^ KmUw^ 
getchiehte,  V,  K;  Post,  Familimreeht,  265. 

4  Stabokb,  Primitive  Family  ^  258, 259. 

ft  For  ezamplcB  see  Fboedbiohs,  "  Familienstnfen  nnd  Bheformen,**  ZFB.,  X« 
2Si,2SL 

•  Divorce  is  rare  among  the  Mnskogi  and  Natehea  (Florida-Dakota),  the  Caribs, 
the  aborigines  of  Paraguay  and  Nicaragua,  and  the  Bsklmo:  Fbhedbichs,  loe.  eit. ; 
WsaTmtMABOX,  Human  Marriaae,  524.  Cf.  Powbbs,  2Vi6ef  <tf  Cal.,  288  (Wintun)  { 
DoBBXT,  aiouan  Sociology ^  248  (rare  in  the  better  class). 
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Sometimes  there  is  a  strong  social  sentiment  against  it. 
Such  is  the  case  in  Ohina.  Formerly  among  the  Japanese, 
like  the  ancient  Aztecs,  divorces  were  infrequent;*  and  among 
many  less  advanced  peoples,  such  as  the  A^hans,  the  Yed- 
dahs,  or  even  the  Zulus,  the  sentiment  of  love  is  doubtless 
a  stronger  check  upon  instability  of  the  family  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.' 

The  rules  governing  the  division  of  property  are  impor- 
tant in  this  connection;  for,  as  Westermarck  suggests,  the 
selfish  interests  of  the  husband  ''prevent  him  from  reck- 
lessly repudiating  his  wife.  In  many  instances  divorce 
implies  for  the  man  a  loss  of  fortune.^"  In  rare  cases  he  is 
obliged  to  provide  for  the  wife^s  support  even  after  the  sepa- 
ration.^ Often,  as  already  seen,  the  woman  receives  back 
her  dotal  gift  and  whatever  she  brought  with  her  at  the 
marriage;  while  frequently  the  husband  is  obliged  to  sur- 
render a  portion  or  all  of  the  common  property.  Thus 
''among  the  Karens,  if  a  man  leaves  his  wife,  the  rule  is 
that  the  house  and  all  the  property  belong  to  her,  nothing 
being  his  but  what  he  takes  with  him.  Among  the  Mani- 
puris,  according  to  Colonel  Dalton,  a  wife  who  is  put  away 
without  fault  on  her  part,  takes  all  the  personal  property  of 
the  husband,  except  one  drinking  cup  and  the  cloth  round 
his  loins  ;^'  and  '' similar  rules  prevail  among  the  Galela,  and 
in  the  Marianne  Q-roup.'*' 

1  For  China  see  Hsllwald,  Die  menMch,  FamUie,  880, 381;  TsoHRNO-Ki-Toiro, 
China  und  die  CMfieten,  55;  Wakb,  Marriage  and  Kinship^  2S2;  DooLirriiX,  Social 
Life  of  the  Chinete^  1, 106, 107 ;  Mxdhubst,  in  IVanf .  Hoyal  Am.  Soe.,  China  Branch, 
IV,  27:  WB8TEBMAB0K,  op.  cftt.,  525.  For  Japan  see  Wakb,  op,  eit,  233;  Wbstbb- 
MABCK,  op.  eit.,  525;  and  for  the  Astees,  Banobovt,  Naiioe  Bacet,  II,  2KHI5;  Waits, 
Anthropologies  IV,  132. 

>  Cf.  the  remarks  of  Waxb,  op.  cit.,  218;  and  comj»are  Batzbl,  HieL  of  Mankind, 
II,4S4(Ziiln8);  and  Sabasin,  Die  ITeddos  von  Oeylon,  1, 458, 468,  MB. 

*  Wbstbsxaxok,  op.  ctt.,  531. 

4  Wbstbbxabok,  op.  cit.,  19,  gives  examples. 

•  Wbstbbkabck,  op.  cit.,  531,  and  the  authorities  oited  in  the  notes.  The  sam* 
influence  was  a  check  npon  diTorce  in  Athens :  LBTOUursAU,  op.  ctt,  304. 
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The  conservative  inflaence  of  property  jb  even  more 
marked  in  connection  with  wife-purchase — a  powerful  deter- 
rent of  hasty  divorce.  In  the  case  of  a  sale-marriage,  even 
in  the  weakened  form  of  dower  to  the  woman,  the  guilty 
or  responsible  party  usually  suffers  a  decided  disadvantage 
from  the  separation.  The  man  who  repudiates  his  wife 
without  just  cause,  as  already  shown,  may  not  only  forfeit 
his  right  to  reclaim  the  bride-money,  and  incur  other  losses 
on  the  division  of  the  property ;  but  often,  particularly  where 
the  maternal  system  of  kinship  prevails,  he  may  have  to  sur- 
render his  children  as  well;  and  the  woman  who  unjustly 
leaves  her  husband  may  lose  all  that  she  brought  with  her 
into  the  home  or  compel  her  kindred  to  restore  the  purchase 
price.* 

Here  also  the  results  of  the  genealogical  organization 
must  be  considered.  The  blood-feud,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  often  acts  as  a  conservative  power  among  primitive 
men.  The  wif e^s  kindred  may  protect  her  from  the  vengeance 
of  a  brutal  husband  whom  she  has  deserted;  or  they  may 
send  her  back  when  she  has  acted  indiscreetly  or  when  they 
dread  the  wrath  of  the  husband's  clan.  The  oiganization 
of  society  on  the  basis  of  kinship  has  another  important 
bearing  upon  the  effects  of  divorce.  It  appears  to  be  prac- 
ticaUy  a  universal  rule  among  uncivilized  races  that  the 
repudiated  wife  or  the  woman  who  legally  puts  away  her 

1  On  the  oonserratiTe  inflaenee  of  wife-pnrohaae  see  Wbbtbbmasok,  op,  ett^ 
6S2, 585,  SS6;  and  for  onrious  and  instmoiiTe  illnstrations  of  the  effects  of  iraiehase 
lead  especially  the  detailed  aooonnt  of  the  law  of  divorce  among  the  Kabylee  of 
Algiers  in  Lbtoubkbau,  op.  city  292-08.  The  man  has  the  sole  right  of  divorce.  As 
a  condition  of  setting  the  woman  free  he  may  demand  the  l^di,  or  price  of  redemp> 
tion,  and  fix  snch  other  terms  as  he  pleases;  as  that  the  Iffdi  shall  be  doaUe 
or  triple,  if  she  marry  snch  or  snch  a  man.  The  som  may  thns  be  so  large  as  to 
amount  to  a  prohibition  of  marriage.  On  the  other  hand,  a  liberal  price  may  be  an 
indneement  to  free  the  woman.  Among  some  of  these  tribes  the  amount  of  the  i^di 
is  fixed  by  law,  nsnally  at  a  snm  higher  than  the  ikdmaniK  or  pnrchase  price  of  a 
▼irgin  or  a  widow,  so  as  by  working  upon  the  cupidity  of  the  husband  to  induce  him 
to  pronounce  the  triple  formula  and  thus  suffer  the  woman  to  contract  a  new  mar- 
riage.   The  children  under  all  circumstances  f oUow  the  father. 
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husband  shall  return  to  her  own  family  or  clan,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  receive  her.  Accordingly,  the  lot  even  of  the  savage 
woman  has  mitigating  conditions  not  always  accorded  by  the 
laws  of  civilized  society.  "In  savages/'  observes  Mason, 
*' where  every  man  and  woman  and  child  is  billeted  some- 
where, there  is  no  such  thing  as  thrusting  man  or  woman 

out  into  nowhere Should  the  man  wish  to  repudiate 

his  wife,  she  cannot  be  sent  out  into  the  jungle  or  forest; 
she  must  be  returned  to  somebody.*'  ^ 

1  XABOir,  Wdman^t  Share  in  PrimUioe  OuUwrtt  &9i  Ml. 


PART  II 

MATRIMONIAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  ENGLAND 


CHAPTER  VI 

OLD  ENGLISH  WIFE-FURCHASE  YIELDS  TO  FREE 

MAKRIAGE 

[BiBLiooRAPHiOAL  NoTB  VI.— The  leading  sources  for  this  chapter 
are,  of  course,  the  ancient  folk-laws,  drawn  up  after  the  wandering  and 
settlement  of  the  Teutonic  peoples.  Of  these  the  most  complete  and 
the  most  primitiye  are  the  old  English  *'  codes,**  in  Schmidts  Die  Oeaetze 
der  AngeUachsen  (Leipzig,  1858),  until  recently  the  best  edition  avail- 
able; or  in  Thorpe's  Ancient  Laws  and  Institute$  of  England  (Svo,  2 
yoLa.;  folio,  1  vol.;  Record  Commission,  London,  1840),  which,  though 
not  so  well  edited,  has  the  advantage  of  an  English  version  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  texts.  But  Liebermann,  in  Die  Qeseize  der  Angehach* 
Ben  (Halle,  1888-),  is  placing  in  the  hands  of  scholars  a  more  complete 
and  a  thoroughly  critical  edition  which  must  supersede  that  of  Schmid. 
For  Germany  the  Lege9  barbarorum  are  contained  in  Walter's  Corpus 
juris  germaniei  antiqui  (3  vols.;  Berlin,  1824);  and  in  the  later  and 
better  editions  of  the  Monumenta  germaniae  historical  particularly  the 
Leges  hurgundionum^  edited  by  L.  R.  De  Salis  (4to;  Hanover,  1892); 
the  Leges  alamannorum^  edited  by  Karl  Lehmann  (4to;  Hanover,  1888); 
and  the  general  collection  of  Leges^  edited  by  G.  N.  Pertz,  H.  Brun- 
ner,  R.  Sohm,  and  Karl  Zeumer  (5  vols.,  folio ;  Hanover,  1835-89).  These 
laws  are  conveniently  grouped  according  to  subject  by  Davoud-Oghlou, 
Histaire  de  la  legislation  des  aneiens  Qermains  (Berlin,  1845).  Beh- 
rend.  Lex  scdica  (Berlin,  1874),  has  a  good  edition  of  the  laws  of  the 
Salian  Franks.  There  are  some  passages  of  fundamental  interest,  nota- 
bly the  celebrated  c.  18,  in  Tacitus's  Oermania;  and  an  interesting 
proof  of  the  surviving  symbols  of  wife-purchase  may  be  found  in  Frede- 
garius,  Oregorii  Turon.  historia  francorum  epitomata  (Vol.  IV  of 
Guadet  and  Taranne's  version  of  Gregory,  171-73,  Paris,  1838;  or  in 
VoL  II  of  Giesebrecht's  translation,  273-75,  Leipzig,  n.  d.).  An  old 
English  betrothal  (heweddung)  ritual  of  surpassing  interest  is  pre- 
served in  the  collections  of  Liebermann,  Schmid,  and  Thorpe  referred 
to;  and  the  later  development  of  the  German  betrothal  ceremony  is 
illustrated  by  the  curious  Swabian  ritual  of  the  twelfth  century,  first 
published  by  Massmann  in  Rheinisches  Museum  fUr  Jurisprudenz^ 
III  (281  f.),  as  also  in  his  FluchformuJaren  (179);  and  later  in  Fried- 
berg's  *«Zur  Geschichte  der  Eheschliessung,"  ZKB.,  1, 369, 370;  in  the 
same  author's  Eheschliessung  (26, 27);  and  in  Sohm's  EhescMiessung 
(319, 320). 

253 
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The  modem  literature  of  early  German  and  old  English  marriage 
is  already  very  large.  Among  the  more  important  writings  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries  are  Qundling,  De  empUone 
uxorum,  dote  et  morgengaba  (Leipzig,  1731);  Ayrer,  Dissertaiio  de  jure 
connvbiorum  apud  veteres  germanos  (Gottingen,  1738);  Hofmann, 
Handbuek  des  deuUchen  EherechU  (Jena»  1789);  Bohmer,  Ueber  die 
Ehegesetze  im  Zeitalter  Karl  des  Orosten  und  seiner  ndchaten  Regie- 
rungsTMchfolger  (Gottingen,  1826-27);  Liebetrut,  Die  She  nach  ihrer 
geachichtlichen  Entwickelung  (Berlin,  1834);  Boese,  Das  Families' 
toesen^  Oder  Foreehungen  Hber  seine  Naiur,  Oesehichte  und  Bechts- 
verhdltnisse  (1835);  Bichecour,  Essai  sur  rhistoire  et  la  ligislation 
des  formes  requises  pour  la  vcUidit4  du  mariage  (Paris,  1866); 
Smith,  ^De  la  famille  chez  les  Burgondes,'*  in  M&moires  lus  d  la  Sor- 
bonne  (1864);  and  Eckhardt,  **Das  Witthum  oder  Dotalitium  und  Vi- 
dualitium  in  ihrer  historischen  Entwickelung,"  in  Zeitschrift  /Or 
deutsches  Becht^  X  (437  ff.).  But  in  the  literature  of  recent  years  of 
first-rate  imix>rtance  is  Sohm*s  Das  Beeht  der  EJieschliessung  (Weimar, 
1875),  perhaps  the  most  acute  and  able  monograph  ever  written  on  the 
subject;  supplemented  by  his  Trauung  und  Verlobung  (Weimar,  1876). 
The  best  extended  treatise  on  the  history  of  the  marriage  form  or  con- 
tract is  Friedberg's  Dcu  Eecht  der  EJieschliessung  (Leipzig,  1865).  This 
was  preceded  by  his  **  Zur  Geschichte  der  Eheschliessung,"  in  ZKR.<,  1, 
362-91;  III,  147-^  (Berlin  and  TObingen,  1861-63);  and  followed,  in  his 
controversy  with  Sohm  on  the  character  of  the  betrothal,  by  his  Verio- 
bung  und  Trauung  (Leipzig,  1876).  The  Theories  of  Sohm  and  others 
are  examined  by  Habicht,  Altdeutsehe  Verlobung  (Jena,  1879);  and, 
from  the  standpoint  of  northern  custom,  by  Lehmann,  Verlobung  und 
Hochzeit  (Munich,  1882);  and  Beauchet,  Mariage  dans  le  droit  is- 
landais  du  moyen  age  (Paris,  1887).  In  this  connection  may  be  read 
Schroeder,  Oesehichte  des  ehelichen  CHUerrechts  in  DeutsMand  (Stet- 
tin, 1863-74);  his  Eeehtsgeschiehte  (2d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1894);  as  also  Brun- 
ner's  very  able  Eeehtsgeschiehte  (Leipzig,  1887);  Ficker,  UnterstuAungen 
zur  Beciitsgeschichte  (Innsbruck,  1891-99);  Heusler,  Institutionen  des 
deutsehen  Privatrechts  (Leipzig,  1885-86);  Zoepfl,  Deutsche  Bechts- 
geschichte  (Braunschweig,  1871-72);  Siegel,  Reehtsgeschichte  (3d  ed., 
Leipzig,  1895);  Lamprecht,  Deutsche  Oesehichte  (Vol.  I,  Berlin,  1891); 
Klein,  Das  Eheverldbniss  (Strassburg,  1881);  and  Galy,  La  famiUe  d 
Vipoque  mirovingienne  (Paris,  1901).  For  many  illustrative  particulars 
should  be  consulted  Grimm's  BechtsalterfhUmer  (Gottingen,  1854);  the 
great  work  of  Weinhold,  Die  deutsehen  Frauen  (Vienna,  1882);  which 
may  be  read  in  connection  with  his  Altnordisches  Leben  (Berlin,  1856). 
To  supplement  Weinhold*s  works  for  the  more  general  culture-history 
of  woman  in  the  German  family  may  be  consulted  Dahn,  ''Das  Weib  in 
altgerm.  Becht  und  Leben,"  in  his  Bausteine,  VI  (Berlin,  1884);  RuU- 
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koetter,  Legal  Pontion  of  Women  among  the  Ancient  Oermans  (Chi- 
cago, 1900);  Strack,  Aua  dem  deutaehen  Frauenleben  (Leipzig,  1873-74); 
Scherr,  Qesehiehte  der  deutsehen  Frauenwelt  (3d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1873); 
BemhOft's  lively  Frauenleben  in  der  Vorzeit  (Wismar,  1893);  Backer, 
Le  droit  de  la  femme  dans  Fantiquiti:  son  devoir  au  moyen  dge  (Paris, 
1880);  the  quaint  treatise  of  Grupen,  De  uxore  tJieotisea  (Gottingen, 
1748);  the  pai>er  of  Schmitt,  Die  ScJUHsselgewcdt  der  Ehefrau  naeh 
deutsehem  Eecht  (Munich,  1893);  and  that  of  Reinsch,  SteUung  und 
Leben  der  deutsehen  Frau  im  Mittelalter  (Berlin,  1882). 

Further  illustrations  of  domestic  and  social  life  are  afforded  by  the 
literature  of  *'  left-hand  "  marriages.  Thus  Klein's  short  dissertation, 
entitled  Beitrdge  zur  Lehre  von  der  mjorganaiischen  Ehe  (Erlangen, 
1897),  traces  the  practice  back  to  ancient  Frankish  law.  See  also  Cul- 
mann,  Morganatische  Ehe  und  Ur sprung  des  Feudalismus  (Strassburg, 
1880) ;  Zetzkius,  De  matrim/onio  ad  morganatieam  eontracto,  vtdgo :  von 
VermdhJung  zur  linken  Hand  (Regiomonti,  1692);  the  anonymous 
Oeschichte  morganatiseher  und  legitimirter  FUrsten-  und  Qrafen-Ehen 
in  Deutschland  (Halle,  1874),  which  gives  a  chronological  account,  cen- 
tury by  century,  of  particular  **  left-hand  "  marriages;  and  the  disserta- 
tions of  Linckens,  Riccius,  and  Holtzl  von  Stemstein. 

Besides  the  controversial  literature  relating  to  the  so-called  droit 
de  seigneur  in  feudal  times,  already  cited  in  Bibliographical  Note  II, 
there  has  been  collected  a  mass  of  custom  and  folk-lore  concerning 
the  alleged  traces  of  wife-purchase  and  wife-capture,  and  similar 
matters,  much  of  which  will  carry  the  reader  beyond  the  period  of  the 
present  chapter,  but  which  may  serve  to  complete  the  picture  of 
medisBval  private  life.  In  this  connection  may  be  noted  Wackemagel, 
"Familienrecht  und  Familienleben  der  alten  Germanen,"  in  Sikd- 
deutsches  Taschenbuch^  1846  (257  ff.);  Schincke,  **  Hochzeitsgebrftuche 
der  Germanen,"  in  £rsch  und  Gruber's  Encyklopddie^  II.  Sect.,  T.  9 
(166  ff.);  Leber,  **  Des  coutumes  et  usages  anciens  relatifs  auz  mariages," 
in  his  Collection  des  meUleurs  dissertations,  II  (Paris,  1838);  Freybe, 
Altdeutsehes  Frauenlob  (Leipzig,  1873);  SchQtz,  Lobschrift  auf  die 
Weiber  der  alten  Deutsehen  (Hamburg,  1776);  Schulenburg,  Die  Spuren 
des  Brautraubes^  Braufkaufes  und  dhnlicher  VerhQltnisse  in  den 
franz69ischen  Epen  des  Mitteldlters  (Rostock,  1894);  Spirgatis,  **  Ver- 
lobung  und  Verm&hlung  im  altfranzOeischen  volksttLmlichen  Epos,"  in 
Wissenschaftliche  Beitrdge  zum  Jahresberichte  des  LeOmiz-Oymna- 
Hums  zu  Berlin,  Ostem,  1894  (Berlin,  1894);  Krabbes,  Die  Frau  im 
al^ranzdsischen  Karlsepos  (Marburg,  1884);  BQcher,  Die  Frauenfrage 
im  Mittelalter  (Ttibingen,  1882);  Homeyer,  Ueiber  die  Heimath  nach 
dUdeutschem  Eecht,  insbesondere  liber  das  Hantgemal  (Berlin,  1852); 
M^ril,  "  Des  formes  du  mariage  et  des  usages  populaires  qui  s'y  rat- 
dent  Burtout  en  France  pendant  le  moyen  age,'*  in  Etude  9ut 
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quelque$  points  d^arekMogie  (Paris  and  Leipzig,  1862);  B^renger- 
Ferraud,  **  Manage  et  prog^nitare,"  in  his  Supentitions  et  mrtnvaneet, 
II  (Paria,  1896);  and  especially  Beanchet's  able  monograph,  £tuds 
historique  8ur  les  formes  de  la  oSUbraUon  du  manage  dans  Vanden 
droit  fran^is  (Paris,  1883);  Gengler,  De  morgengaba  secundum  leges 
antiquissimas germanorum(BsmheTg,lS^);  Qpang^nbeTg^ExereitcMo 
antiqua  doni  germanorum  matutini,  quod  vulgo  morgengabam  appel- 
lant (Gottingen,  1787);  Napiersky,  Die  Morgengabe  des  Hgisehen 
Bechts  (Dorpat,  1842);  Golz,  De  morgengaba  germanorum  (HaUe,  ea. 
1860);  Fischel,  De  conjugum  jure  germanieo  debitis  (Berlin,  n.  d.). 
Similar  observations  have  been  made  fbr  other  parts  of  Europe.  See, 
for  example,  Poggi,  Usi  nuzidli  nel  eentio  deUa  Sardegna  (Sassari, 
1894);  Murra,  Usi  e  costumi  nuziali  de  Sardegna:  for  the  Nozxe  de 
Cian-Sappa-Flandinet  (Bergamo,  1894);  Salmone-Marino,  Come  sepre- 
pari  la  sposa;  uso  nuziale  dei  eontadini  di  Sieilia  (Palermo^  1890); 
Pitre,  Usi  nuzidli  del  popolo  SicUiano  (Palermo,  1878);  idem,  Usi 
natalizi,  nuziaU  e  funehri  del  popolo  SicUiano  (Palermo,  1879);  Frati, 
Costumanze  e  pompe  nuziali  holognesi  nel  medio  evo:  for  the 
Nozze  Cian-Sappa-Flandinet  (Bergamo,  1894);  Reinsberg-DQringsfeld, 
**Lieben  und  Freien  in  Piemont,"  in  lUustHrie  Frauenzeitung^  June 
7, 1875  (Berlin,  1875);  Sakellarios,  Die  Sitten  und  Gebrduehe  der  Hoch- 
zeit  hei  den  Neugrieehen  verglichen  mit  denen  der  alten  Orieehen 
(HaUe,  1880);  Gubernatis,  Storia  comparata  degli  usi  nuziali  in  Italia 
e  presso  gli  altri  popoli  Indo-Europei  (2d  ed.,  Milan,  1878);  and 
Gennari,  Degli  usi  de  Padovani  de'  tempi  di  mezzo  ne*  loro  matrimory 
(Venice,  1800). 

On  the  controversy  as  to  the  meaning  of  mund  and  its  place  in 
the  purchase  contract,  in  connection  with  the  views  of  Sohm,  Dahn, 
Brunner,  Lehmann,  Schroeder,  and  others,  see  Waitz,  '^Ueber  die 
Bedeutung  des  Mundium  im  deutschen  Recht,*'  in  Sitzungsberichte  der 
preuss.  Akad.f  1886 ;  and  Kohler,  ^  Die  Ehe  mit  und  ohne  Mundium,'* 
in  ZVB.f  VI.  This  question,  as  well  as  other  matters,  is  also  treated 
by  Dargun,  Mutterrecht  und  Baubehe  (Breslau,  1883);  Kraut,  Vor* 
mundsclhc^ft  (Gottingen,  1835-59);  and  by  Rive  in  his  excellent  Vor- 
mundsehaft  im  Beehte  der  Oermanen  (Braunschweig,  1862).  ScheurPs 
Das  gemeine  deutsche  Eherecht  (Erlangen,  1882),  though  relating 
mainly  to  a  later  period,  is  of  use  for  this  chapter;  as  are  also  KOnigs- 
warter,  Histoire  de  I  'organisation  de  la  famille  en  France  (Paris, 
1851);  and  Laboulaye*s  very  rare  book.  Condition  civile  et  politique  des 
femmes  (1843);  Hofmann*s  interesting  monograph,  Ueber  den  Verio- 
bungs-  und  Trauring  (Vienna,  1870);  Junius,  De  annulo  romanorum 
sponsalitio  (Leipzig);  and  MtlUer,  De  annulo  pronubo^  vulgo  vom 
Jaworts-  Oder  Trauring^  de  modo  computationis  graduum^  de  oscvlo 
sancto  (Jena,  1734). 
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The  strong  tendency  of  Roman  legislation  of  the  lower  (Christian) 
empire  to  re-establish  the  family  authority  and  place  the  wife  in  sub- 
jection is  ably  discussed  by  Meynial,  '*Le  manage  aprte  les  invasions,** 
in  Nouv.  rev.  hist  de  droit,  XX,  514^31,  737-62;  XXI,  117-48  (Paris, 
1886-97);  with  this  may  be  read  Zoepfl,  De  tutela  mtdierum  germanic. 
(Heidelberg,  1828);  and  Stobbe,  **Die  Aufhebung  der  vftterlichen 
Qewalt  nach  dem  Becht  des  Mittelalters/*  in  his  Beiirdge  (Braun- 
schweig, 1865).  Koehne  has  investigated  "  Die  geschlechtsverbindung 
der  Unfreien  im  franzOeischen  Becht,**  in  Gierke*s  Untermchungen, 
XXII  (BreslaUy  1888);  and  the  matrimonial  relations  of  the  servile 
classes  are  also  treated  by  Jastrow,  Zur  strctfreehtlichen  Stellung  der 
Sklaven  bei  Deutschen  und  AngeUtxchaen,  ibid,,  II  (Breslau,  1878); 
Luchaire,  Mantel  des  institutions  fran^ises,  203,  295,  301-3  (Paris, 
1892);  Bambaud,  Histoire  de  la  dviiisation  fran^ise,  1, 102, 154, 125, 
passim  (Paris,  1898);  Mone,  Bader,  and  Dambacker,  "Eherecht  der 
HOrigen  im  la-ia  Jahrhunderte,*'  Zeitsehrift  fUr  Oeschichte  des 
Oberrheins,  VII*  2  (1856);  and  in  a  paper  "  Von  Loslassung  der  unter- 
thanigen  Weibspersonen  in  der  Oberlausitz  zum  Verheurathen,*'  in 
Arbeiten  einer  GeseUschaft  in  der  Oberlausitz,  II,  118  ff.  (1750). 

For  Anglo-Saxon  marriage  the  best  monograph  is  Young*s  *' Anglo- 
Saxon  Family  Law,**  in  Essays  (Boston,  1876).  Very  good  papers  also 
are  Amira*s  Erbenfolge  und  Verwandtschafts-Oliederung  nach  den  alt- 
niederdeutschen  Reehten  (Munich,  1874);  and  Ashworth*  Das  Wit- 
ihutn  {Dower)  im  englischen  Recht  (Frankfort,  1898).  Opet,  *'Die 
erbrechtliche  SteUung  der  Weiber  in  der  Zeit  der  Volksrechte,**  in 
Gierke's  XJntersuehungen,  XXV  (Breslau,  1888),  strongly  combats  the 
commonly  accepted  theory  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  woman  was  neglected 
in  the  law  of  inheritance;  in  this  agreeing  with  Turner,  History  of  the 
Manners,  Landed  Property,  Ac.,  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  (1806);  and 
criticising  Glasson,  Droit  de  succession  (Paris,  1886),  which  may  be 
read  with  his  La  famiUe  et  la  proprUt^  chez  les  Qermains  (Orleans, 
1885).  Henry  Adams  in  Historical  Essays  (New  York,  1891)  likewise 
takes  a  very  favorable  view  of  the  legal  condition  of  the  early  German 
married  woman.  Boeder,  Die  FamUie  bei  den  Angelsaehsen  (Halle, 
1899),  has  made  good  use  of  literary  sources.  Pollock  and  Maitland, 
History  of  English  Law  (Cambridge,  1895),  give  a  clear  and  concise 
sketch  of  old  English  matrimonial  custom ;  and  there  is  an  excellent 
article  by  Florence  Buckstaff  in  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy, 
rV,  on  *' Married  Woman's  Property  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo-Norman 
Law"  (Philadelphia,  1894).  Of  service  also  are  Wright,  History  of 
Domestic  Manners  and  Sentiments  in  England  during  the  Middle 
Ages  (London,  1862);  Thrupp,  The  Anglo-Saxon  Home  (London,  1862); 
Esmein's  edition  of  Gide,  Htude  sur  la  condition  privie  de  la  femme 
(Paris,  1885);  Lingard,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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Church  (London,  1845 ;  2d  ed.,  London,  n.  d.);  Phillips,  Oesehiehte  det 
angelBdchsiscJten  Recht$  (Gottingen,  1825);  tdem,  Reichs-  und  Beehts- 
geschichte  seit  der  Ankunft  der  Normannen  (Berlin,  1827-28);  Hodgetts, 
Older  England  (London,  1884);  Jeaffreeon,  Brides  and  BridaU  (London, 
1872);  and  Qlasson,  ''La  famille,"  in  his  HUtoire  du  droit  et  dee  ineti- 
tutiona  de  I  *Angleterre,  I.  For  further  illustration  of  matrimonial  law 
and  custom  read  Dezert,  Les  unions  irr^gulitres  en  Navarre  (Caen, 
1892);  and  Hanauer,  "Coutumes  matrimoniales  au  mojen  age,"  in 
MHnoires  de  Vacadfynie  de  Stanislas  (Nancy,  1882).] 

L      THE   PBIMITIVE   REAL   CONTRACT   OF  SALE   AND   ITS 

MODIFICATIONS 

It  is  not  improbable,  as  already  explained,  that  wife- 
capture  may  have  existed  among  our  ancestors,'  though  some 
of  the  evidence  for  its  survival  collected  from  the  folk-laws 
by  Dargun  and  others  may  perhaps  more  rationally  be 
regarded  merely  as  proof  of  the  brutaKty  and  lawlessness  inci- 
dent  to  the  transitional  period  of  the  ^'barbarian  invasion.'*' 
The  testimony  of  the  law-books,  however,  points  more  clearly 
to  the  former  existence  of  wife-purchase.  With  the  Old 
English,  as  well  as  among  the  other  Teutonic  peoples,  at  the 
dawn  of  history  marriage  was  a  private  transaction,  taking 
the  form  of  a  sale  of  the  bride  by  the  father  or  other  legal 
guardian  to  the  bridegroom.  The  procedure  consisted  of 
two  parts.     First   was  the  heweddung^  or  betrothal;  and 

1  BsuinraB,  Beehtto^tchiehie,  1, 12, 7S,  and  the  sonroes  there  elted.  The  former 
existence  of  wife^apture  amon«  the  Germans  is  also  held  by  SnasL,  i?ecfcf%y» 
tchiehUy  450;  Hxubleb,  Ifutitutionent  II,  2B0;  SoHULSiniUBO,  Die  apuren,  det  BratU" 
raubetf  10  ff. :  BBBirHOFr,  Frauenleben^  8  ff. ;  Lampbbcht,  Deuiaehe  Omekiehte,  07 
ff.,  107  ff. ;  Skhlino  Untencheiduno  der  VerUHmia$c  29;  Opbt,  Die  erbrechiUekeStel' 
Umg  der  Weiber^  16  ff. ;  Colbbbo,  CTe&er  dtu  Ehehindemiei  der  En^t^rung  (Leipaiff, 
1809),  25. 

sDabouh,  Mutterreeht  und  Baubehe,  111-25,  critically  examinee  these  paasagea. 
The  fact  that  a  marriage  effected  fay  rape  or  abduction  is  often  treated  asTalid,  ermi 
when  the  purchase  price  is  not  paid,  is  especially  urged  as  CTidence  of  the  surriTal 
of  customary  wife-capture.  Thus  in  jBthblbbrht,  82, 88;  JElf.,  8;  JEthblbbd,  VI, 
28, 89:  SomoD,  OeteUe,  9, 75, 2S1, 801,  a  penalty  is  exacted  in  such  cases,  though  the 
marriage  appears  to  be  valid.  But  is  it  not  simpler  to  explain  this  on  grounds  stiU 
familiar  to  all  T  The  suggeetion  of  the  text  seems  to  be  sustained  by  the  materials 
ooUected  by  Wbhthold,  Deutache  JVoveii,  I,  8Q8-1S.  Qf,  JaAnunov,  Bridet  amd 
A'Mals,  1, 12-8L 
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second,  the  gifla,  or  actual  tradition  of  the  bride  at  the  nup- 
tials.* The  heweddung  was  a  "real  contract  of  sale/^'  essen- 
tial to  which  was  one-sided  performance;  that  is,  payment 
by  the  bridegroom  of  the  weotuma  or  Witlhum^  the  price  of 
the  bride.*  In  ancient  times  the  person  of  the  woman  was 
doubtless  the  object  of  purchase;  and  within  the  historical 
period  woman,  among  most  Teutonic  peoples,  remained  in 
perpetual  tutelage.^  When  the  guardianship  of  the  father  or 
other  male  relative,  as  representative  of  the  clan-group  or 
Sippe^  ended,  that  of  the  husband  began.  But,  however  hard 
may  have  been  the  lot  of  the  married  woman,  manifestly  her 

1  BeweddungeiBihe  Anglo-Sazon  term,  and  it  is  so  nsed  in  the  old  English  fonnn- 
lary  of  the  tenth  oentnry :  Sghkid,  Oeaetze,  Anhang,  VI,  990.  It  means  the  aet  of 
** contracting**  or  "pledging,"  associated  with  the  verb  beweddian^  "  to  contract": 
ScHMiD,  5S5, 536.  It  has  the  same  origin  as  the  modem  "  wed,"  '^  wedding,"  etc.  On 
the  bewedd'uno  see  Sdegel,  DeuUche  Beehitgeachichte^  450  ff. 

sin  early  German  law  the  "real  contract "  is  the  only  contract  recognised.  There 
is  no  contract  by  mere  convention,  no  "  consensual "  contract.  Originally  two-sided 
foliUment  was  required.  Thns,  according  to  Sohm,  BhetehUantngt  24  ff.,  in  case  of 
betrothal,  payment  of  the  price  and  tradition  of  the  bride  went  hand  in  hand.  Later 
one-sided  performance,  or  even  a  formal  act,  was  deemed  snfScient,  and  through  it 
the  tiUe  was  actually  transferred ;  the  purchaser  thus  acquiring  the  "negative  "  as 
opposed  to  the  "positive"  rights  of  property— the  power  to  use  and  enjoy.  Cf. 
Habicbt,  AUdeut9che  Verlobung,  6,  7;  Lobnino,  OcKhichte  detdaiUchen  Kirchen- 
reckU,  II,  577-79;  YouNO,  in  EMoya,  167;  Lbhicann,  VerMmng  tend  Hoehgeit^Tl; 
Fbuedbbrg,  Verlolmngund  Trauung^  7,8;  Stobbb,  Beuerechtund  VertragieMuaBnach 
Otterem  deuUchem  Becht  (Leipsig,  1876). 

s  Anglo-Saxon  loeoivma:  Alfbxd,  Ece.  Lawa^  12,  29:  SOBMID,  Oeaettt^  58,  62. 
ScBBOBDBB  uses  the  term  MwnUchatz^  which,  however,  is  only  found  in  Friesic  law: 
SoBM,  EheachUeaawng^  88,  note.  Some  form  of  weotuma  appears  in  many  dialects: 
Old  German  widemo^  giving  rise  to  WiUhum;  Longobardian  meta ;  Burgundian  vnite- 
wum ;  Friesic  wetma  {wethma^  toeetnta) ;  Alamannian  tridem :  Scbbobdbb  OiUerrtcht^ 
I,  46,  47,  24;  Scbjod,  op.  cit,  675;  Gbucm,  BtchtaeMerihUmer^  422-24;  TouNO,  in 
jBnoys,  165;  Wezmbold,  Deutache  Frauen,  I,  820,  note,  836,  paaaim;  Scbbobdbb, 
BeehtageaehichU^  291,  note,  161.  Cf,  Eokbabdt,  "  Das  Witthum,"  in  Zeitach,  fOr 
deutachea  Becht^  X,  437  ff.;  Hbllwald,  Die  menach,  FamtUe^  815,  816;  Smitb,  La 
famiUe  chez  lea  Burgondea^  5  ff . 

4  On  the  tutelage  of  woman  in  early  Germanic  law  see  Gbimm,  BecMaaUertMi' 
mer,  447ff.,465;  SoBX,  £%etcMies*ufi^,  22, 50  ff . ;  Wbinbold,  DeutocAe  Graven,  1, 198 
ff. ;  n,  27 ;  Gidb,  Atude  aur  la  cond,  privie  de  lafemme^  280  ff.,  839;  Bzvb,  Vormund' 
aehafi^  I,  218  ff.;  Kbaut,  Vormundachaft^  I,  171-86;  Lbbbb,  Dea  eoutumes,  22  ff.; 
Bbinsob,  SteXlung  und  Liben  der  detUachen  Frau^  4  ff. ;  Habicbt,  Attd,  Vertobung^ 
8ff.,68;  Pbzbdbbbo,  BheachUeaaung.VJ  S.^pcuaim;  Scbbobdbb,  OAterrecM,  I,lff.; 
iden^^BechiageachieMe,6iS.^p€uaim;  BBUBNBB,i2ecMf069c^icAte,I,75,8Off.;  Daboun, 
MuUerrecht  und  Baubehe^  28  ff. ;  Koblbb,  "  Die  Ehe  mit  und  ohne  Mundium,"  ZF5., 
VI,821  ff. ;  Waitz,  in  SitsungabericMe  derpreuaa,  Akademie^  1886,375  ff. ;  Buckstait, 
in  Anndla  of  Am,  Aoad,^  IV,  288  ff. :  Stobbb,  "  Die  Aufhebnng  der  vftterliohen  Gewalt 
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condition  was  very  different  from  that  of  a  chattel.  This  fact 
is  not  wholly  inconsistent  with  wife-purchase;  for,  as  already 
seen,  a  certain  liberty,  even  of  choice,  may  be  enjoyed  by 
the  woman  where  she  is  legally  the  object  of  sale.  It  has 
given  rise  to  a  theory  of  the  betrothal  which  it  is  thought 
the  records  sustain.  The  toeotuma^  it  is  contended,  must  be 
looked  upon  as  the  price  of  the  mund^  or  protectorship  over 
the  woman,  which  is  transferred  from  the  father  or  legal  guard- 
ian to  the  husband.  This  is  the  view  now  perhaps  most  gen- 
erally accepted,  but  it  has  by  no  means  gone  unchallenged.^ 

naoh  dexn  Beoht  des  liittelaltora;'*  in  BeUrOgey  1-24,  roTiewins  and  eritieisins 
KxAUT ;  ZouPFL,  (B.),  De  tutela  tnuUerum  germanic.  (Heidelberg,  1828) ;  Ekmino- 
HAUB,  De  prcieeipuia  germ,  fen,  (Jena,  1756) ;  and  Zobpfl  (H.)i  Deuttehe  Beeki$0e' 
KtUcMe,  m,  1-4.  TouNO,  '*  Anglo-Saxon  Family  Law,**  Euays,  148  ff.,  denies  that 
p€Uria  potettaa  existed  in  German  law;  and  a  similar  view  is  taken  by  Adams,  PoUU- 
oal  Enay^  81  ff. ;  bat  HeubiiEB,  IntUihUumen^  II,  275,  takes  the  opposite  yiew.  Cf, 
Smith,  La  famiUe  chex  U»  Burgondet,  IS  ff.  Fickeb,  UfOenuchungen  xur  BecfUB- 
getchieJUe,  m,  401  ff.,  insists  that  the  sex-tntelage  iOeBcMechtmformund$ch<rft)  did 
not  exist  under  Frank  law. 

1  That  the  betrothal  is  a  contract  relative  to  the  mund  is  sUmtly  maintained  by 
Damn,  Dew  Weib  in  aitgerm,  BecM  und  Leber^  4  ff.,  who  absolutely  rejects  wifo- 
purehase,  declaring  such  an  idea  to  be  ^*  abominable  and  impossible"  ("abscheulich 
und  unmOglich").  This  theory  is  also  held  by  Kbaut»  Vormundtchtrft  I,  171; 
SoBBOEDKB,  QiUerrechi,  1, 27  ff.,  88,  79;  yet  Sohbobdbb,  BechttgetcMektey  68, 281  ff., 
regards  the  German  marriage  as  in  form  a  purchase  of  the  bride.  Biyb,  Vormund- 
»chaftt  1, 258  ff.,  pomim,  denies  that  the  betrothal  has  any  relation  to  the  mund,  and 
rejects  entirely  the  view  that  the  sale-marriage  ever  existed  among  the  Germans. 
Habicht,  AttdeuUehe  Verlobung,  8  ff.,  12,  admits  that  originally  the  mund  was  a 
*'  property  right "  and  the  wife  a  **  thing,"  though  in  the  earliest  written  sources  she 
appears  as  Bechtantbjeci.  Sohm,  EheackUeatung^  22,  regards  the  Witthum  as  the 
price  of  the  mitnd;  but  in  his  Trauung  und  Verlobung,  15, 16,  he  drops  this  view  and 
declares  the  betrothal  to  be  a  contract  to  **  give  the  bride  in  marriage,'*  or,  more 
directly,  a  "  Kauf  der  Jungfrau."  Fbxbdbbbo,  SheschUestuno^  17, 18,  appears  to  hold 
that  it  was  the  mund  which  was  conveyed;  but  elsewhere  he  seems  to  favor  the 
opposite  view  for  the  early  period.  See  his  Verlobung  und  Trauungt  7  ff . ;  Lehrbuehf 
388;  and  Zur  Oetchichte,  862  ff.  Pollock  and  Maitland,  HUt,  of  Eng,  Law,  II,  962. 
declare  that "  whatever  guesses  we  may  make  about  a  remoter  age,  the  *  bride^ale,* 
of  which  Tacitus  had  heard,  was  evidently  no  sale  of  a  chatteL  It  was  very  differ- 
ent  from  the  sale  of  a  slave  girl ;  it  was  a  sale  of  the  mund,  the  protectorship  over 
the  woman.**  Gidb,  Aude  tur  la  eo9id,privie  de  la  /emtne,  196-215, 885  ff . ;  and  Hxmy 
Adams,  HUtorieal  St9au»,  81,  are  decidedly  of  the  same  opinion.  Buokbtaft,  in 
AfuuiU  of  Am,  Aead,,  IV,  284,  doubts  whether  the  German  woman  was  ever  looked 
upon  as  a  chattel ;  and  Ofst,  '*  Die  erbreohtliche  Stellung  der  Weiber  in  der  Zeit  des 
Volksrechts,**  in  Giebsb*b  UnterBuchungen,  XXV,  takes  a  very  favorable  view  of 
woman*s  right  of  inheritance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  betrothal  is  regarded  as  originally  an  actual  sale  of  the 
bride  by  Glabbon,  HM,  du  droit  et  de*  imt.  de  VAngleterre,  1, 116, 117;  Gbobbb,  Die 
Formen  der  FamiUe,  223, 284;  Szbqbl,  BechtBgegchiclUe,4B0-Sii  Wedthold,  Deut9ohe 
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Ethically  and  historically,  as  suggested  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  the  rise  of  a  legal  distinction  between  the  purchase 
of  property  in  the  wife  and  the  acquirement  of  authority 
over  her  is  highly  important.  But,  practically,  when  the 
powers  of  the  husband  are  so  great  as  they  were  among  our 
ancestors,  there  can  be  little  difiFerence  in  popular  concep- 
tion between  possession  of  the  mund  and  ownership  of  the 
woman.*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  old  English  laws  speak 
bluntly  of  "buying  a  maid;"'  and  in  Germany  "to  buy  a 
wife"  was  a  familiar  phrase  for  marriage  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages.* 

Whatever  its  essential  character,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  widespread  existence  of  sale-marriage  among 

Praueiit  Ii  SSO ;  Hbubleb,  IruMuiionen^  n,  279  ff . ;  Lobhiho,  Oetehiehte  det  deutsehen 
Kirehenrechia^  11,578;  Hofxanm,  Ueberden  VerMmno9-und  3Va«crin^,848,850;  Lbbbb, 
DtB  ooiitttmet,  22  ff.;  Lampbbght,  Deutache  GeicAicMe,  I,  104, 106;  SuHLnra,  UnUr' 
•eheidunff  der  VerWmiate,  82^ ;  Obixm,  BecMetOterihUmer,  420  ff . ;  Dayoud-Oohlou, 
Ligialation  det  ancietiM  OermainB^  I,  xl-xli;  Hbli^wald,  Die  memch,  FanUUe 
(apparently),  815-18;  Dasgun,  MvUerrechl  wnd  Baubeihe^  24  ff.;  and  espeoiallj 
BsuKNBS,  BecMageMehichte^  1, 74  ff.  Lehjcahn,  Vertobung  und  Hochxeit,  7  ff.,  78,  79, 
finds  fainter  traces  of  the  sale^marriage  among  the  Soandinayians  than  among  the 
North  Germans.  Kohlbb,  *'  Die  She  mit  und  ohne  Mondium,"  ZVB,<,  VI,  S21  ff., 
holds  that  marriage  without  mund  on  the  part  of  the  hnsband  is  the  marriage  of 
mother-right  as  opposed  to  the  later  Patemiidttrecht,  See  also  Kohleb,  in  ZVB,^ 
m,  354;  and  Waitz,  ^^Ueber  die  Bedeutong  des  Mnndinm  im  deutsehen  Becht,*' 
SiUungtberichte  der  pretiM.  ^Jbad.,  1886, 875  ff.,  for  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  and 
content  of  mund.  In  general,  </.  KOnioswabtbb,  HiaL  de  Vorganiaaiion  de  la/amille^ 
121  ff. ;  LiABOULATS,  Condition  detfemmea,  112  ff. ;  Stbaok,  Ava  dem  deutacken  Fornix 
UenXeben^  1, 17  ff. ;  Bbauohbt,  Mariage  dana  le  droit  ialandaia^  8  ff.,  12  ff. 

1  Habzoht,  AUdeuUehe  VerMntnff,  9,  note,  68,  insists  that  there  is  no  practical 
difference  between  the  sale  of  the  Vormundachaft,  or  protection,  and  the  sale  of  the 
bride.  See  Fioseb,  Unterauchun{fen  aur  Bechtageaehichtej  m,  8B3-419,  who  rejects 
the  Tiew  that  marriage  has  the  same  origin  and  character  among  all  the  German 
peoples. 

a^THBLB.,  77:  Sohmid,  Gfeietee,  8,  9.  Lihbbbmann,  7,  translates:  "  Wenn  je- 
mand  eine  Jungfrau  but  Ehe  kauft.**  Another  provision  of  this  code  reads:  '*If  a 
free  man  lies  with  a  free  man*s  wife,  let  him  buy  her  with  her  wergeld,  and  procure 
with  his  own  property  another  woman  and  bring  her  home  to  him  (the  wronged 
hnsband) *^  JEtwbt.rkd,  SI:  Sohmid,  4,  5.  O/.  Lxbbhbmanb^s  ed.,5.  See  Bobdbb, 
Die  FanUUe  bei  den  Angelaachaen,  15  ff.,  24  ff. 

SBBUHiraB,  BechtaoeaehicMe,  1, 74:  "Wife-purchase  is  yet  known  to  the  earlier 
Xast  Frisian  sources,  and  it  was  still  practiced  in  Denmark  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
**  Und  wie  im  Mittelalter  die  Bedensart  eine  Frau  su  kaufen  vielfach  Terbreitet  war, 
so  beaeichnet  in  Holland  der  Volksmund  noeh  jetst  die  Brant  als  Werkocht  *  (ver- 
kauft)." 
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the  Teutonic  nations.  Tacitns,  who  was  stmck  by  a  custom 
BO  much  at  variance  with  the  Boman  practice  of  his  day,  has 
given  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  Oermania  the  earliest 
description  of  a  beweddung.  *'The  wife,*'  he  says,  *^does  not 
offer  a  doa  to  the  husband,  but  the  husband  offers  one  to  the 
wife.  Parents  and  relatives  are  present;  they  approve  the 
gifts,  not  seeking  those  trifles  which  are  pleasing  to  women, 
nor  those  with  which  a  newly  wedded  bride  is  adorned;  but 
oxen,  a  bridled  horse,  and  a  shield  with  sword  and  spear. 
For  these  gifts  the  wife  is  obtained,  and  she,  in  turn,  brings 
something  of  arms  to  her  husband.  These  they  regard  as 
the  highest  bond,  the  most  mysterious  sacra,  the  gods  of 
marriage.'^'  In  this  passage  the  essential  character  of  the 
weoiuma,  that  is  the  gifts,  is  clearly  recognized;  and  though 
the  historian  represents  it  as  being  paid  to  the  bride,  it  is 
probable  that  in  this  particular  he  is  mistaken,  and  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  early  practice,  it  was  really  paid  to  the 
guardian,'  for  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  stage  of  the  dower 
had  already  been  reached. 

In  the  earliest  English  codes  the  contract  is  found  in  its 
rudest  form.  Besides  weotumaj  various  other  terms  appear 
for  the  bride-money.     Such  are  gyft^  feoh^  pretium^  and 

> "  Dotem  non  uxor  marito,  sed  nxori  maritos  offert.  Intemmt  parentes  ao  pio- 
plnqiii ;  probant  manera,  non  ad  delicias  mnliebres  qnaesita,  neo  qnibos  nora  nnpta 
oomatnr,  sed  boves  et  frenatom  equnm  et  aentom  com  f ramoa  gladioqne.  In  haee 
mnnera  uxor  aoclpitnr,  atqne  InTioem  ipsa  annomm  aliqnid  viro  affert.  Hoe  mazi- 
mnm  Tincalnin,  haao  arcana  saora,  hos  oonjngales  deos  arbitrantar.**-~TAGXTi78, 
Oermania^  o.  18. 

SSOHBOBDBB,  QUitmchi,  1, 24ff.,  82,  88,  has  shown  that  this  is  probable;  and 
snch  is  the  Tiew  of  Obzmm,  BtchUcM,^  42S,  424.  Zobpfl,  DtwUehe  Bochttgttchichl^ 
m,  4,  belieyes  Taoitns,  **  Termengt  nnrerkennbar  die  Teraohiedenen  Gaben,  weloha 
naoh  den  Volksrechten  des  f olgenden  Zeitraomes  nnter  der  Beaeiohnnng  als  prttimm 
and  If  orgengabe  herrortreten,  wovon  die  eine  dem  Vater  oder  Vormiind  der  Fran, 
nnd  die  andere  dieser  selbst  gebtlhrte;"  and  the  arms  giTon  by  the  bride  to  the 
bridegroom  he  identiHes  with  the  later  weU-known  ceremony  of  "girding**  the  yonth 
on  reaching  majority.  Qf,  on  this  passage  also  Hbu8i«kb,  Inrtilutionoi,  n,  277; 
Thudioum,  Der  aUdeutfchsBtaal^  148, 186;  Laboulatb,  Cond,  def/emmei,  US;  Szbqbl, 
Deutacho  RechUgetehichtey  452;  Gidb,  J^hide  but  la  cond,  privie  de  la  femme,  206  ff. ; 
FzosBB,  Untenuchungen  sur  ReohUtfeBeMehte^  m,  416-19, 894,  believes  Taoitns  here  ^' 
describes  correctly  the  Vidummhe,  the  marriage  in  which  the  Vidum  or  price  came  ' 
to  the  woman  herself. 
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pecunia  pro  puella  daia}  According  to  a  provision  of 
^thelberht,  already  referred  to,  ''If  a  man  buy  a  maiden 
with  cattle  (ceopt)  let  the  bargain  stand,  if  it  be  without 
guile;  but  if  there  be  guile,  let  him  bring  her  home  again, 
and  let  his  property  be  restored  to  him.'^^  Another  law  of 
the  same  king  declares:  ''If  a  man  carry  off  a  maiden  by 
force,  let  him  pay  fifty  shillings  to  the  owner,  and  afterwards 
buy  of  the  owner  the  latter^s  consent  [to  the  marriage].  If 
she  be  betrothed  to  another  man  in  money  (sceat),  let  him 
make  bot  [to  this  bridegroom]  with  twenty  shillings.'" 

Still,  it  will  not  be  wise  to  accept  too  literally  the  appar- 
ent statements  of  the  early  codes  relative  to  the  marriage 
relation,  for  they  are  often  brief  and  obscure,  devoid  of 
qualifying  terms,  and  must  be  construed  in  the  light  of  other 
facts.  Thus  Opet's  researches  seem  to  show  clearly  that  in 
the  historical  period  women  were  not  so  much  neglected  in 
the  ancient  law  of  inheritance  as  has  usually  been  supposed.^ 

1  Sghbobdib,  OUterrecht^  1, 50;  idem,  RecMMgeKhieMey  292;  Sohm,  Trauung  wid 
VerMrnng^  15;  Laboulats,  op,  cit,  US. 

sjEthslb.,  77:  Thobpb,  Aneieni  Xaiot,  22,  28,  and  n.  S;  Sohxid,  Ocietee,  8,  9. 
lilBBSBMAinf ,  7,  renders  the  first  part  of  this  passage :  *'  Wenn  jemand  eine  Jnngf  ran 
[snr  Ehe]  kanft,  sei  sie  doroh  [Brant]  Kanfgeld  [ffilti«r]  erkanft,  falls  das  [Beehts- 
geseh&ft]  nntrtlgeriseh  ist."  Of,  Poeniten,  Theod,,  XVI,  29 :  Thobpb,  n,  11,  or  Poeniten, 
ITkeocL,  II,  zii,  §  84,  in  Wab8BB8GHLBBBN*b  Bvaaordnungen,  210;  with  Cb^Ten.  Bcgb,, 
8  20:  Thobpb,  n,  147;  or  the  same  in  Wassbbschlbbbn,  809.  See  also  Sohbobdbb, 
OUterrtehty  1, 51  n.  9. 

t  jethhlb.,  82, 88:  Thobpb,  1, 24, 25 ;  Lxbbbbmahn,  8;  tf,  Sohbobdbb,  op.  eit,  61 
11.10. 

^OFETSflHeerbnchtliehe  SteUung  der  Wdher  in  der  Zeit  der  VoUctrechle,  82  ff. 
Tliis  monograph  may  be  compared  with  that  of  AmBA,  Erbenfoige  und  Venoandt' 
BehafUgUederung  tiach  dem  cUtniederdeuUehen  Bechte,  83, 84.  Bohdbb,  Die  FamiUe 
bd  den  Angeittichaen^  15  ff.,  takes  a  conserratiye  position.  In  general  on  old  Knglish 
marriage  see  Phii^lxps,  Oetchichte  dea  angeUOchM,  BeehU^  12^-83;  Datoud-Oqhlou, 
n,  855-00;  Young,  in  Bmay^  103  ff. ;  Fbibdbbbo,  Ehetchlieuung^  33  ff. ;  Lznoabd, 
Anglo-Saxon  Chwreh  (2d  ed.) ,  1, 0  ff. ;  Tbaill,  Boeial  England^  1, 215, 210 ;  Qidb,  Etude 
WUT  la  eond,  privie  de  la  femme^  237, 160  ff . ;  Poixoox  and  HArrLAND,  HitL  qf  Eng. 
Xaw,  II,  862  ff. ;  Buoxbtapp,  in  AnndU^  IV,  233;  Ludlow,  in  Diet,  of  Chrut.  Ant,,  I, 
203, 143.  There  is  also  a  good  disonssion  by  Olasson,  HUt,  du  droit  et  dea  intt,  de 
VAngleterrc,  I,  104-83;  an  aoooont  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  bride  in  Gbupbn,  De  uxore 
tJkeolMca,  221-55;  interesting  details  in  Thbupp,  The  AngUySaaoon  Home,  19-76; 
Wbzoht,  Hiat,<tfDonu.  Mannera  and  Sentimenta,  53-56;  Turnbb,  Hiat,  of  Mannera 
and  Landed  Propertu  qf  AngloSaxona,  106,  113-15;  and  Jbappbbson,  Bridea  and 
Bridala,  I,  88-45,  who  giyes  an  interesting  discussion  regarding  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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Similar  evidencea  of  the  sale-marriage  are  afforded  by  the 
South  German  folk-laws/  Among  the  Salian  Franks  the 
bride-price  appears  in  form  of  the  arrhck,  to  be  described 
presently,  through  the  payment  to  the  guardian  by  the  bride- 
groom of  the  "golden  shilling  and  the  silver  penny/'  In 
this  form  the  arrha  was  paid  by  the  representatives  of 
Chlodwig,  the  Frankish  king,  at  his  betrothal  with  Chlotilde, 
sister  and  ward  of  Gundobad,  king  of  the  Burgundians.* 
Faint  traces  of  wife-purchase  survive  in  the  Bavarian*  and 
Alamannicm  codes;*  while  in  the  lex  sfzxonum  marriage  is 
simply  described  as  ua^oremeinere,  or ''buying  a  wife/' ^  The 
sale-contract  retains  much  of  its  primitive  character,  in  spite 

woman,  as  a  chattel  sabjeet  to  sale,  even  in  the  historieal  period.  **To  these 
ancient  arrangements  for  the  transference  of  women  from  their  fathers  to  their 
matrimonial  suitors,  and  for  protecting  the  property  in  them  against  nefarious 
aggressors,"  he  declares, "  most  be  referred  the  barbarous  spirit  in  which  the  law 
still  persists  in  regarding  a  certain  class  of  atrocious  outrages  on  morality  as  mere 
infringements  of  private  right.  We  reflect  with  astonishment  on  the  conduct  of 
our  distant  progenitors,  who  legalised  trafBo  in  womankind,  but  we  perscTere,  so  far 
as  law  is  concerned,  in  dealing  with  the  seducer  as  though  his  offence  were  nothing 
graver  than  a  violation  of  personal  privileges,  for  which  a  payment  of  money  to  one 
of  the  injured  persons  is  th»  appropriate  penalty  **  (1, 42, 4S). 

1  An  exhaustive  study  of  these  laws  is,  of  course,  not  attempted.  They  are  thor- 
oughly exploited  in  the  works  of  Sohm,  Brunner,  Schroeder,  Friedberg,  Dargun,  and 
others. 

s  "  Legati  offerentes  solidnm  et  denarium,  ut  mos  erat  Franooram,  cam  partibus 
Chlodovei  sponsant :  placitum  ad  praesens  petentes,  ut  ipsam  ad  conjugium  traderet 
Chlodoveo."  — FBBDBOAsn78,  Greg,  Turon,  hut.  epU,^  o.  xviii:  in  Ouadbt  and 
Tasannx*b  ed.,  IV,  172, 173;  or  in  Gibbsbskoht's  trans.,  II,  273-75.  Compare  Sohk, 
S^^eacKUenung^  82  n.  21;  Sohbobdbx,  OtfterrecM,  I,  55  n.  8,  and  authorities  cited; 
MsBUi,  Det  forma^  30 ;  Lbbbb,  De*  Ocmhimcf ,  24 ;  Wbinhold,  DeulUche  i^Vauen,  1, 883 ; 
Fbibdbbbo,  EheachUenumg^  19  n.  7.  The  price  of  a  maid  is  not  fixed  in  the  lex 
galica;  but  in  c.  44  the  price  of  a  widow  is  given  (Bxhbbxid,  58) ;  and  elsewhere  the 
woman's  mund  is  fixed  at  82H  solidi.  Fickbb,  Untemtchungen  xur  Beohttgetehiehtc, 
m,  400, 401,  regards  the  arrha^  not  as  a  survival  of  the  bride-price,  but  as  a  symbol 
of  mutual  troth. 

>SoHM,  op.  cU.,  20  n.  15;  Fbibdbbbo,  EhmcKUeuuno,  19.  (y.,  however,  Wken- 
HOZiD,  op.  cU.y  1, 828,  who  says  that  wife-purchase  has  disappeared  from  the  Bavarian 
and  Alamannian  laws.  See  Pbbtz  and  Bbunnbb*b  ed.,  Mon.  germ,  huL :  legum.  III, 
188-406  {Leget  hcUuwariarum)^  1-182  {Leges  cUatnannorum). 

^PueUa  empta  appears  in  the  P<ictu$  ctkunannorum^  8,  29.  Qf,  Schbobdbb, 
O^Uerrecht,  1, 17  ff. ;  WanrHOLD,  op.  ctt.,  1, 823;  Fbibdbbbo,  op,  cit.,  19. 

S"Lito  regis  lieeat  uxorem  emere,  ubieunqui  voluerit.  Sed  non  liceat  nllam 
fbeminam  vendere."~Leap  taxonum,  tit.  18:  Waltbb,  Corptu  jurit  germ.^  I,  889. 
Tit.  6  fixes  the  price  at  800  solidi :  Waltbb,  1, 880. 
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of  ecclesiaBtical  inflaences,  in  the  West  Gk)thic,  Bargondian, 
and  Lombard  codes.  Among  the  West  Goths  the  betrothal 
was  ahnost  as  binding  as  a  marriage.  The  father  or  other 
legal  protector  might  contract  his  daughter  or  ward  against 
her  will.  If  she  disregards  such  a  contract  and  marries 
another  man,  both  bride  and  bridegroom  are  ''handed  over 
to  the  power"  of  him  to  whom  she  was  betrothed  by  her 
father  or  guardian,  ''and  any  relatives  abetting  the  marriage 
shall  pay  a  penalty  of  gold."'  The  provisions  of  the  other 
two  codes  last  mentioned  are  conceived  in  a  similar  spirit.' 
Moreover,  even  in  the  customs  of  the  Scandinavian  North 
forms  and  phrases  have  survived  which  seem  to  point  unmis- 
takably to  the  former  existence  of  wife-purchase.' 

During  the  period  of  the  law-books,  both  in  England 
and  on  the  continent,  the  amount  of  the  bride-money  was 
generally  fixed  by  custom  or  by  statute.  The  price  estab- 
Ushed  seems  usually  to  have  equaled  the  value  of  the  mund 
or  that  of  the  wergeld^  which  depended  upon  the  rank  of  the 
woman.*    While  the  law  thus  fixed  the  amount  of  the  bride- 

i£e0  wiaigoih,^  lib.  ill,  tit.  i,  2:  WAiiTBB,  CorpuM  JwrU  germ.,  I,  486;  LuDLOW, 
in  Did,  CkriBt.  AnL^  1, 808.  The  bride-moiMy  is  here  called  preUum,  elsewhere  the 
betrothal  is  styled  mereoHo:  Bbunmbb,  Becht$0e»ehieki€,  1, 74  n.  2S.  The  whole  of 
liber  iii,  Waltsb,  1, 4S5-81,  relates  to  marriage  and  allied  matters. 

^Lex  hurgundicnum,  tits.  12,  84,  SI, 82, 06, 09:  Waltbb,  I,  811,  880,  829,  880,  888, 
886;  for  the  Lombards,  Edietum  BatharU,  c.  178  ff. :  WAi.raB,  1, 710  ff.,  espeoiallj  e. 
182,  which  oontains  the  form  of  betrothaL  Gomiwre  this  with  the  later  ritoal  glTen 
hf  Gamoiaxz,  n,  476,  snmmariaed  by  Wedthold,  I,  841;  Ludlow,  in  Diet,  ChritL 
AnLy  1, 208.  See  also  Idu^^randi  leges,  Ub.  ii,  c.  7  ff .,  88, 98,  99,  102,  106, 112, 118,  U9, 
etc:  Waltbb, 1, 7S0 ff. 

a  Lbhmanh,  Verlobung  und  HochMeit,  1  ff .,  78, 79 ;  WnarBOLD,  AUdaitaehn  Leben, 
240.  SoHBOBDBB,  BechUgetchiehie,  287,  denies  that  there  are  any  snre  traces  of  wife- 
porchase  in  northern  law. 

«SoHBOSDBB,Of>.ca.,292;  BBuinnat,12ecMveicAicMe,75;  Wszmhold,  Devtee^ 
JVa«en,I,821ff.;  Sohm,  .BfteMMieming,  28, 24,  who  thinks  the  flzing  of  a  legal  price 
of  great  importance,  the  porohase  of  a  maid  being  thns  distingnished  from  that  of  a 
thing.  The  bride-money  is  thns  the  nominal  price  of  an  umcMUMbarei  ohiect;.'  it 
admits  no  bargaining;  bnt  the  explanation  of  Habzcht,  ^ttdeutscAe  Verlotmng,  12, 
IS,  given  in  the  text,  is  simpler  and  more  probable.  Sohboideb,  OMterreoht,  1, 11  ff., 
in  connection  with  each  code,  giTCS  a  mass  of  details  relatiTc  to  the  Tiolation  of  the 
mmmd  by  iUegal  marriage  and  the  amount  of  the  composition  in  each  case.  Cf, 
LabouiiATB,  Oond,  dm  femme$,  118;  Youno,  in  Amyi,  106;  and  AthUiBUBT,  81^* 
TBom,  I,  U,  where  the  wergdd  is  mentiooed. 
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money,  donbtless  to  facilitate  an  easy  settlement  of  those 
cases  in  which  marriages  were  illegally  formed  without  pay- 
ment of  the  weotumOj  it  by  no  means  follows,  as  sometimes 
assumed,  that  its  value  was  not  ordinarily  arranged  by  pri- 
vate agreement,  as  in  the  early  period. 

At  a  very  early  day  it  became  customary — instead  of  the 
weotuma  to  pay  to  the  guardian  a  small  sum  at  the  betrothal, 
called  in  general  arrha^ — the  Hand-geld  of  the  German 
writers — accompanied  by  promises  and  sureties  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  price  of  the  bride  at  the  gifta^  or  nuptials. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  arrha  was  neither  a  part  payment  nor 
even  a  symbolical  payment  of  the  weotuma;  it  was  an  act  by 
which  the  real  obligation  implied  by  the  contract  of  sale  was 
engendered.'  The  practice  of  paying  the  arrha  instead  of 
the  bride-money  at  the  betrothal  led  to  a  change  in  the 
character  of  the  marriage  contract  ''In  the  time  of  the 
folk-laws — from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  century — we  see 
among  all  the  German  tribes  a  change  take  place :  the  wit- 
thum,  that  is  the  purchase  price,  is  no  longer  paid  to  the 
guardian,  that  is  the  seller,  but  to  the  bride  herself;  so  that 
the  right  of  the  guardian  was  practically  limited  to  the 
receipt  of  the  handgeld,  that  is  to  a  merely  formal  fulfil- 
ment.'^'  Thus,  since  the  property  of  the  wife  was  subject 
to  the  husband^s  control  during  his  lifetime,  the  noeotuma 

1  Latin  arrha^  arro,  or  amhabo;  Oroek  a^^»y ;  Lombard  laf»moMld,  launeoHA^ 
perhaps  tha  same  as  the  German  Lohngeld.  It  means  "  earnest  money,"  and  was 
nsed  by  the  Bomans  in  connection  with  bargains ;  also  in  general  with  other  real 
contracts.  Qf,  Smith,  DicL  Oreek  and  Roman  Ant^  I,  198;  Binohak,  Orig.  Ecc,, 
VII,  811 ;  SOHBOSDBB,  BeehUffCBchiehte,  290, 296 ;  idem,  GQterrecht,  I,  SP,  65  ff. ;  Heub- 
LXB,  JiuUtfUumaUt  It  80ff.;  Sohm,  ShaehUestunOt  28;  Zoeffl,  DewUche  RechU- 
OeBchichUy  m,  8  ff.,  12-U;  Davoui>-Oohi<ou,  n,  50  n.  8;  LudiiOW,  in  Diet  Chritt, 
AnL,  1, 14^44.  "  Snbarrare  "  is  used  in  the  ritual  of  the  Greek  ohoroh  for  disposing 
in  marriage :  see  the  ritual  in  Bubn,  Parith  Reoitien^  141, 142. 

SSOHM,  EhmcKUemumg^  28-82,  maintains  this  view  against  Sorbobdbb,  QiUer- 
Ttchty  I,  80, 40, 55,  and  others,  who  regard  the  arrha  as  a  symbolical  payment— a 
BcheinpreU  or  tymboUMchcr  MwmUchatz,  Qf,  Fbzedbbbo,  EhachUanMO^  10;  "Znr 
Gesoh.  der  Eheschliessnng,''  ZJES.,  1, 864  ff. 

>SOHlc,c>p.  cit,  88. 
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was  really  tranaformed  into  a  proTision  for  the  widow, 
payable  only  after  death  from  the  husband's  goods/  The 
beweddung  was  still  a  ''real  contract,"  but  not  a  ''contract 
of  sale." » 

In  this  second  stage,  it  has  been  thought,  was  the  form 
of  betrothal  among  the  old  English  in  the  days  of  Ine  and 
Alfred;  but  the  evidence  is  not  entirely  conclusive.   Indeed, 
a  provision  of  Ine,  relied  upon  by  Schroeder  to  prove  that 
the  price  had  not  been  paid  at  the  betrothal,  appears  to 
show  the  opposite,  according  to  the  reading  of  Liebermann. 
"If  a  man  buy  a  woman  (as  a  wife)  and  the  gifta  or  tradition 
take  not  place,  let  him  (the  woman's  guardian)  give  the 
money  back  (to  the  bridegroom),  pay  as  much  more  as  pen- 
alty, and  recompense  the  betrothal  sureties  (byrgean)  in  as 
much  as  the  breach  of  their  pledge  is  worth."'    Even  with 
this  reading  it  is  just  possible  that  the  money  restored  was 
the  arrha;  and  that  betrothal  sureties  were  required  mainly 
to  secure  damage  in  case  the  bride  were  not  actually  trans- 
ferred.    A  law  of  Alfred  likewise  shows  the  practice  of 
taking   surety;  but  in  this  case  also  it  seems  uncertain 
whether  the  pledges  were  given  for  the  payment  of  the 
bride-money ;  for  damage  on  failure  to  surrender  the  bride 
as  a  maid;  or  for  both  bride-price  and  damage  combined, 
though  the  last  hypothesis  seems  the  most  probable.     "If  a 
betrothed  woman  commit  adultery,  if  she  be  of  ceorlish 
degree,  let  a  penalty  of  sixty  shillings  be  paid  to  the  be- 
trothal sureties,  and  let  it  be  in  live-stock,  things  of  value; 
and  in  it  let  no  (unfree)  man  be  given."     If  the  woman  be 
worth  six  hundred  or  twelve  hundred  shillings  wergeldj  the 

9  Ibid.,  Si.  But  Fbzxdbbbo,  VerMmng  und  Trauung^  ^10,  insists  on  the  lon^ 
Borviyal  of  the  sale-contract. 

sInb,  81:  LXBBSSMAMK,  Gctetse,  lOS.  The  phrase  "and  sio  (seo)  gyft  (gift)  forth 
ne  enme'*  was  rendered  by  Sghboedsb,  OUterreeKt,  1, 51  n.  8,  followed  bj  SoHXiD, 
Oe&eiMe,  84,  85,  note,  "if  the  purchase  price  be  not  paid"" a  manifest  error.  QjT. 
Thobpb,  AneietU  Latot,  1, 128. 
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penalty  is  fixed  at  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty 

shillings  respectively.^     But  another  law  of  .^Hfred  seems 

to  reveal  more  clearly  the  second  or  transitional  phase  in 

the  history  of  the  wedding  contract;  for  the  bride-price  is 

paid  to  the  woman.     It  provides  that  in  case  a  man  sell 

his  daughter  into  servitude,  and  the  purchaser  "  allow  his 

son  to  cohabit  with  her,  let  him  (the  son)  marry  her:  and 

let  him  see  that  she  have  raiment,  and  that  which  is  the 

worth  of  her  maidhood,  that  is  the  weotuma;  let  him  give 

her  that." " 

The  transition  from  this  last-named  form  of  contract  to 

a  third  and  still  more  liberal  one  was  easy  and  naturaL 
Already  in  the  tenth  century  the  heweddung  had  become  a 
merely  *' formal  contract,"  the  loecZ,  loeffe,  TreugeUJbnisSj 
tDodium^  or  fides  facta  of  the  early  laws.*  In  this  case 
there  was  not  even  one-sided  fulfilment  through  payment  of 
the  arrhaf  which  in  the  form  of  wine-money  was  merely 
promised  to  the  guardian;^  but  instead  the  agreement  or 
convention  was  accompanied  by  sureties  to  pay  the  weotuma 
to  the  bride,  and  by  a  solemn  act  which  created  the  obliga- 
tion, and  was  therefore  essential  to  the  contract.  Originally 
this  solemn  act  consisted  in  giving  and  taking  the  straw 
(festuca)  on  the  part  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  Instead 
of  the  straw,  other  objects  were  sometimes  employed,  such 
as  a  piece  of  cloth,  an  arrow,  a  number  of  gloves,  and  the 
like.^  The  oath  or  vow  was  also  substituted  for  the  solemn 
act;  and,  particularly  in  the  later  Middle  Ages,  the  most 

1  Alfbbd,  18:  LZBBBBMANH,  Oetettte,  58-61.  Qf,  Thorpb,  cp,  eit,  1,78;  Sohmzd, 
C!p.ett,81,88;  Youiro,  in  Atoyf ,  170. 

1  JBi.nun>,  Ece,  Lawi,  12:  Thobfb,  op,  ciL^  I,  47.  Bat  JElfbbd,  op,  cif.,  88, 
8601118  to  8how  that  the  older  praotioe  of  iMyment  to  the  father  also  existed: 
Tbobfb,I,68. 

t  The  German  tpette  and  Anglo-Saxon  loed  are  from  the  same  root  as  ftttsed- 

«S0Hif,  She»ehUei$wtOt  80, 81, 817,  note. 

•lUd,,  84, 85;  SOHBOiDn,  Bec1U$ffetcMehU,  286, 284. 
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popular  symbol  by  which  the  contract  was  closed  was  a 
'^weakened"  form  of  the  oath,  the  Handschlag^  or  hand- 
f astingy  BO  famous  in  connection  with  the  history  of  English 
*' secret^'  or  '^irregolar^'  marriages.*  It  shonld  be  noted 
that  after  the  betrothal  assumes  the  form  of  the  wed^  the 
toeotuma  oeases  to  be  of  real  importance  and  becomes  a  gift 
to  the  bride  of  little  value;  whereas  now  the  object  of  real 
concern  in  the  convention  is  the  morgengifuy  or  maming- 
gift?  This  was  originally  a  small  voluntary  gift  to  the  bride 
on  the  morning  following  the  nuptials;  but  as  the  voeotuma 
decreased  the  morning-gift  increased  in  importance.  It 
became  customary  to  grant  them  both  in  the  same  instru- 
ment at  the  betrothal;  so,  at  length,  they  were  merged  and 
became  a  regular  legal  provision  for  the  widow.  8uoh  was 
the  Lombard  quarta^  and  the  Frankish  tertia;*  the  Norman 
douatrey  and  the  do8  ad  ostium  ecclesiae  of  Olanville,  the 
predecessors  of  the  modem  English  dower.' 

This  third  phase  of  the  heweddung  may  be  clearly  dis- 
cerned in  the  English  laws  of  the  pre-Norman  period,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  prevailing  form  after  the  begkming 
of  the  tenth  century.  The  following  formulary,  dating  per- 
haps from  the  reign  of  Eadmund  or  ^thelstan,  besides  its 
peculiar  interest  as  being  the  earliest  English  betrothal 

1  On  the  oath  and  BandBchlag^  see  Some,  cp.  cit,  47-50;  on  hand-fasting,  Fbikd- 

>0n  the  momlng^ffift  and  dower  see  Hbublbb,  InBtituUonen^  II,  974-79; 
TBBVPP,  The  AngUhSaxon  Home^  00;  Oundlxno,  De  emptione  uxorwn,  dote  et  mor- 
gengaba  (Helmstedt,  1821) ;  Obnolbb,  Die  Morgengaba  (Bamberg,  1843) ;  Eokhabdt, 
^'Das  Witthnm,"  ZeitaehHft  far  devtBchee  Becht,  X,  437ff.;  Gbuphv,  De  uxore 
theoUeea^  49-140;  Bbunksb,  **  Die  frankiaoh-romanisohe  Dos,"  BerUner  SitMungeber,^ 
XXIV,  545  ff.;  Sebokl,  Deutaehe  BechttgeKhichte^  455-57;  Fbibdbbbo,  "Znr  Ge- 
aohiohte,*'  ZKB.,1, 865, 806;  SpntGATiB,  Verlobung und  VemUMungtli;  SOHBOXDaB, 
aoierrechi,  1, 84-94  Zoiffl,  DeuUche  BechtegeBchickU,  m,  19-21. 

>  SOHBOXMB,  CMUerreehl,  1, 84-89.  « Ibid.,  89-94. 

•  GLAmnLLB,  Lib.  VI,  cap.  1 ;  Phillipo,  Englieehe  Reiche-  und  RechUgetchiehte^ 
n,  881.  Compare  Schbobdbb, op, eit,,  1, 89;  n,  24-67,  patnm;  YOUHO,  in  EseayB,  174; 
I«ABOULATB,Cdiui.  de«/emmef,  117ff.,  124ff.;  Obimm,  l^eeMtalt,  441 ;  andeepeoiaUy 
the  monograph  of  Ashwobth,  Dae  WitUhum  iDower)  im  eng»  Becht,  9  ff.,  18  ff. 
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ritual  extant,  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  formal  contract, 
thongh  some  of  its  provisions  are  not  clear: 

'*!.  If  a  man  desire  to  betroth  a  maiden  or  a  widow,  and 
it  so  be  agreeable  to  her  and  her  friends,  then  it  is  right  that 
the  bridegroom,  according  to  the  law  of  God,  and  according 
to  the  customs  of  the  world,  first  promise  and  give  a  ^  wed' 
to  those  who  are  her  'foresprecas,'  that  he  desire  her  in  such 
wise  that  he  will  keep  her,  according  to  God's  law,  as  a 
husband  shall  his  wife:  and  let  his  friends  guarantee  that. 

<*2.  After  that,  it  is  to  be  known  to  whom  the  *foster- 
laen'^  belongs:  let  the  bridegroom  again  give  a  *wed'  for 
this:  and  let  his  friends  guarantee  it 

*'8.  Then,  after  that,  let  the  bridegroom  declare  what  he 
will  grant  her,  in  case  she  choose  his  will,  and  what  he  will 
grant  her,  if  she  live  longer  than  he. 

"4.  If  it  be  so  agreed,  then  it  is  right  that  she  be  entitled 
to  half  the  property,  and  to  all,  if  they  have  children  in 
common,  except  she  again  choose  a  husband.* 

''5.  Let  him  confirm  all  that  which  he  has  promised  with 
a  'wed;'  and  let  his  friends  guarantee  that. 

''6.  If  they  then  are  agreed  in  everything,  then  let  the 
kinsmen  take  it  in  hand,  and  betroth  their  kinswoman  to 
wife,  and  to  a  righteous  life,  to  him  who  desired  her,  and 
let  him  take  possession  of  the  'bohr'*  who  has  control  of 
the  'wed.' 

I  The  meaning  of  '*  foster-laen "  is  nnoertain.  SoHmD  wrongly  identifies  it 
with  the  Qffft  of  Inb,  81,  and  thinks  it  is  the  purchase  price  of  the  bride,  that  is,  the 
vfeotuma:  Getetse,S4,S5,note.  Thobpb  regards  it  also  as  the  purchase  price  paid 
to  the  family  of  the  bride:  Anc.  Lavm,  I,  254,  note.  Schbokdbb,  (TOtorracM,  I,  51 
n.  13,  belieyes  it  to  be  a  p^rovislon  for  maintenance  of  the  children.  Bat  SoHM 
renders  it  WeinkoMf,  "  drink-money,"  and  this  is  probably  right.  It  is  a  form  or 
application  of  the  arrha^  which  is  not  now  paid  down,  bnt,  the  contract  being  for- 
mal, is  promised  to  the  gnardian.  The  arrha  had  oostomarily  been  spent  in  treating 
the  guests:  EheacMieammff^  80,  SI,  S17, note. 

s  "  The  language  of  this  law  seems  to  indicate  that  the  legfcU  endowment  of  the 
woman  was  one-third  of  the  chattels,  as  in  Ims,  c.  57.  By  contract,  howerer,  before 
marriage,  the  husband  might  increase  this  to  one-half."— Thobpb,  1, 255,  note. 

*The  bohr  was  the  surety  for  fulfilment  of  the  pledges. 
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"  7.  But  if  a  man  desire  to  lead  her  out  of  the  land,  into 
another  thane's  land,  then  it  will  be  advisable  for  her  that 
her  friends  have  an  agreement  that  no  wrong  shall  be  done 
to  her;  and  if  she  commit  a  fault,  that  they  may  be  nearest 
in  the  *bot,'  if  she  have  not  whereof  she  can  make  'bot.'"* 

The  form  of  betrothal  here  described  is  that  of  the  tved. 
The  foster-laeUf  or  wine-money,  a  substitute  for  the  arrha^ 
is  not  paid  down,  but  it  is  merely  promised  to  the  guardian; 
while  the  morning-gift — "in  case  she  choose  his  will" — 
and  the  weotuma — "if  she  live  longer  than  he" — are  the 
important  elements,  and  these  belong  to  the  bride.' 

Such  was  the  form  of  beweddung  generally  prevailing 
among  the  Germanic  nations  about  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest.  It  had  been  reached,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
through  several  successive  phases  of  development,  not  sharply 
defined,  but  overlapping  each  other.  In  the  first  stage,  fall- 
ing mainly  or  wholly  within  the  prehistoric  era,  the  betrothal 
is  a  real  contract,  according  to  which  there  is  two-sided  ful- 
filment The  payment  of  the  price  and  the  delivery  of  the 
bride  go  hand  in  hand.'  In  the  second  stage,  existing  at 
any  rate  from  the  time  of  Tacitus  onward,  the  transaction  is 
still  in  form  a  real  contract  of  sale,  but  there  is  only  one- 
sided fulfilment  The  purchase  price  is  paid  to  the  guardian, 
but  the  tradition  of  the  bride  is  postponed.  Next  a  solenm 
act  through  payment  of  a  nominal  sum,  or  arrhay  is  deemed 
sufficient,  the  payment  of  the  actual  price,  or  toeotuma^  being 

1  Thospb,  Ane.  Laun^  1, 255, 257,  who  classes  this  formulary  with  the  laws  of 
Badmond.  Sohmid  leaves  the  date  nndetermined,  bat  thinks  it  may  with  as  mnoh 
probability  be  ascribed  to  Ijladmnnd  or  iBthelstan  as  any  other  kin^r:  Oeaetze,  Ixy, 
and  Anhang,  VI,  801,  S8S.  Qf.  PolI/OCK  and  Maitlakd,  Httt.  Eng,  Law^  II,  867 ;  and 
DiBOXHOVF,  KircMiche  Trauung^  68  ff.,  who  siyes  the  text  of  this  rituaL 

SSOHM,  EhetcMieuung^  155, 100  n.  60,  817.  Sohbobdkb,  OUterrteht^  I,  58,  54, 98, 
leTorses  the  meaning  of  these  passages;  and  holds  that  the  phrase  "in  case  she 
choose  his  will "  refers  to  the  loeotuma  ;  and  the  phrase  "  if  she  live  longer  than  he,*' 
to  the  morning-gift.  Bat  see  Pollock  and  Maitlakd,  n,  868,  who  render  the  last 
elanse  by  "dower,*'  and  the  first  by  "  mominggift." 

sBbunnxb,  BeohUgeKhiehU^  1, 74. 
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reserved  for  the  nuptials,  when,  often,  it  is  paid,  not  to  the 
guardian,  but  to  the  bride,  disclosing  to  us  the  genesis  of 
the  dower.  The  beweddung  is  still  a  real  contract,  but 
not  a  contract  of  sale.  Finally,  even  one-sided  fulfil- 
ment is  no  longer  required.  Nothing  is  paid  and  nothing 
is  transferred  at  the  betrothal,  which  now  consists  of  prom- 
ises and  sureties,  accompanied  by  a  solemn  act  which 
engendered  the  obligation.  The  real  contract  of  sale  has 
been  transformed  into  a  merely  formal  contract,  which  pro- 
vides for  future  fulfilment  on  the  part  of  both  guardian  and 
bridegroom. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  act  in  marriage,  the  giftOf 
or  actual  "giving''  of  the  bride  to  the  husband.  Here  there 
is  no  lack  of  ceremony  and  solemn  phrases.  Legally  the 
gifta  is  a  distinct  transaction  subsequent  to  the  betrothed 
in  the  order  of  time.^  Very  generally  in  German  lands 
late  autumn  or  early  winter  was  the  favorite  season  for  the 
celebration  of  marriages.  So  also,  during  the  waxing  moon, 
a  Tuesday  or  a  Thursday  was  preferred  for  the  wedding  day.' 
As  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Hindus,'  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony appears  to  have  consisted  of  three  parts :  the  solemn 
tradition,  the  joyous  home-bringing  of  the  bride,  and  the 
festal  initiation  into  the  wedded  life  in  the  bridegroom's  house.* 

1  This  is  the  Tiew  of  Sohm,  Trauun^  und  Verlobuno^  88-57 ;  EhaehUeummg^  80,  W, 
100, 59  ff. ;  as  opposed  to  FaxxDHBBG,  VerMmnff  and  TrautinOt  21  ff. ;  EhmchUeitung^ 
21, 22,  who  thinks  that  the  Trauung  and  VerMmno  usually  coincided.  Qf,  Sohbobdeb, 
ReehttffefcMehte^  298;  and  Dzbckhovf,  KirchUche  3Vcni«iicr,  67,  who  agrees  with 
Sohm. 

>For  Tery  interestinff  details  relating  to  the  German  Trawutto  see  WflaoiHOLD, 
Deuttetie  Frauen^  II,  882-41S.  The  old  English  betrothal  ceremonies  are  best 
described  by  Boedbb,  IHe  Familie  bei  den  ^naelfocftsen,  15  ff . 

s  Haab,  in  Wbbeb*8  Induche  Siudien,  V,  827-29, 891-00.  Lbzbt,  ^It-anscAei  Jut 
OenUum,  183-71,  gires  a  fall  discussion.    Cf,  above,  chap.  It,  pp.  171  ff. 

«  For  the  North  Germans,  Lbsdcank,  Verlobuno  und  HoehKcit^  80-88 ;  Weothold, 
AUnorditeha  Leben,  248-^ ;  and  in  general,  idem,  Deutaelte  JVaucn,  868  ff.,  406  ff.,  800. 
The  third  part  of  the  ceremony  is  the  Bettbeaehreitunif,  or  bedding  of  the  newly 
married  pair.  Normally  this  takes  place  in  the  bridegroom*s  house,  as  according  to 
northern  custom :  LBHKAim,  85-87 ;  but  sometimes  it  appears  to  hare  taken  place  in 
the  bride*s  home  before  the  home-bringing:  Wbznhold,  1, 800  ff.  Cf,  Fbdbdbsbo, 
MSKcBcKUeuunOi  22, 45, 04. 
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Of  these  the  gifta^  or  tradition,  is  most  important,  and  it 
takes  place  in  the  home  of  the  bride.'  The  father  or 
gnardian  by  blood  takes  the  lead  in  the  proceedings,  and  is 
thus  the  prototype  of  the  modem  priest  or  magistrate.  The 
first  act  is  the  solemn  surrender  of  the  bride  together  with 
the  symbols  of  the  husband's  power  and  protection:  the 
sword,  the  hat,  and  mantle,  or  other  objects  of  similar  sig- 
nificance. Then,  on  reception  of  the  bride,  the  bridegroom 
pays  the  weotuma^  or  delivers  the  charter  providing  for  the 
morning- gift  or  other  allowance  for  the  widow;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  makes  symbolical  assertion  of  the  power  which 
he  thus  acquires  over  the  wife:  for  example,  by  treading 
upon  her  foot — a  custom,  says  Sohm,  which  at  later  time 
finds  a  more  refined  expression  in  the  delivery  of  a  shoe  or 
slipper.'  From  this  arose  the  belief,  still  existing  in  some 
parts  of  Germany,  that  the  bride  will  rule  the  family,  if 
before  the  altar,  after  the  blessing  is  pronounced  by  the 
priest,  she  places  her  foot  upon  that  of  the  bridegroom. 
"Who  carries  the  slipper  rules."* 

A  point  which  requires  special  notice  is  the  relative  legal 
importance  of  the  heweddung  and  the  giftcu  "Whether  the 
marriage  begins  with  the  betrothal,  or  with  the  delivery  of 

iThe  nuptials  of  widows,  aeoording  to  Salio  law,  were  an  exception.  Theee 
were,  nominally,  solemnised  in  the  maUum^  or  open  oonrt;  bnt  in  praetioe  this 
requirement  may  not  always  have  been  obserred.  The  exception  seems  to  be  an  ont- 
giowth  of  the  original  restriction  on  second  marriage:  Tacitdb,  QenMuUa^  c  19; 
Lex  soUea,  44,  de  reipui:  Bbhbbnd,  67, 58.  Qf,  Sohm,  EheachlieBsujio^  62-64  nn.  16, 
17, 18;  SoBBOBDBB,  QHUmeht,  I,  86.  Fbxbdbbbo,  op,  ciL,  21;  ''Zor  Qeschiehte," 
ZKB.,  1, 866,  led  astray  by  the  statement  of  Qbimm,  JtoeJUfott.,  4SS,  that  GemaM^ "  hus- 
band," is  derived  from  moUum,  thinks  the  nuptials  were  usually  celebrated  in  open 
court.  On  the  derivation  see  Sohm,  op.  ctt.,  62.  In  general  on  the  marriage  of 
widows  see  also  Habzoht,  AUd.  Verlobuno^  16-2S;  Wkirhou>,  DetOiche  Fraitcn,  II, 
40  ft.;  SOHBOHDHB,  SechttoetchicJUe^  298,  286;  RiVB,  FormtrndscJ^/t,  1, 241;  ZaBFVX., 
DeuUche  BecMageBeMchte^  m,  8,  10,  11;  Whikhoi^d,  "Reipus  und  Achasius,"  in 
Haupt*b  Zeit9chri/t,  Vn,  5a9if . ;  M(Tllbnhovt,  **  Glossary,"  in  Waxtz,  Da$  aUe  BeehU 

'Sohm,  op.  ett,^  59-74. 

>  Obzmm,  op,  eit,  142, 155, 156 ;  WBZKHOiiD,  DeuUeKe  Fraucn,  1, 972.  On  the  g^fta 
qf>  Schmid,  Geaetse,  680;  Fbibdbsbo,  EheKMieanuio,  21 ;  WKiNHOiiD,  AUnordiiehm 
£ebem2ISff. 
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the  bride  to  the  bridegroom,  or  with  their  physical  union, 
is  one  of  the  many  doubtful  questions." '  According  to  the 
view  of  Sohm,  which  is  defended  with  his  usual  acuteness,  the 
betrothal  of  the  early  laws  is  not,  as  commonly  held,  a 
pactum  de  contrahendo^  a  contract  for  the  future  giving  in 
marriage,'  but  the  essential  part  of  the  marriage  itself.  It 
is  the  only  declaration  of  will,  the  only  ground  of  legiti- 
mate marriage,  which  is  not  created,  but  merely  oonsum- 
mated  at  the  gifta.*  Those  who  are  bound  by  contract  are 
in  respect  to  third  parties  practically  husband  and  wife.* 
The  ground  of  the  husband's  title  is  the  betrothal  and  not 
the  nuptials.  Either  party  can  bring  action  in  the  courts 
for  breach  of  the  contract.  The  bridegroom  cannot  compel 
the  delivery  of  the  bride,  but  he  may  sue  for  the  recovery  of 
the  toeotuma  and  an  additional  fine.*  On  the  other  hand,  a 
breach  of  the  contract  by  the  bridegroom  is  punished  by 
forfeiture  of  the  treofuma,  and  possibly  also  by  a  fine.* 
The  betrothal  created  the  negative  effects  of  marriage — the 

1  PoLiiOCK  AND  Maitland,  Hitt.  c/  Eno»  Law,  II,  888.  Thus  FsiEDBBie,  op,  ctt., 
21, 22,  raffards  **  Verlobun^,  Tranunir,  nnd  Beilager  "  as  acta  aaoh  of  which  is  an  elo- 
mentin  the  **joininir  in  marriage**— all  three  "ehesohliessonde  VorgAnge.**  Cf, 
SoHic,  XhmchUe&tuno,  88,  89;  Zobffi*,  Deutsche  ReehUgeteMehte,  III,  5;  SnBOBL, 
DeiUtehe  BeehUgetehieMe,  455-57 ;  Ki.sem,  Dot  EheverMmist,  180  if.,  who  reviews  tha 
whole  snhjeot,  citing  authorities ;  and  Hah auxb,  OotUumet  motrimonialet,  255  if. 

SThe  Tiews  as  to  the  legal  "content**  of  the  betrothal  are  sommariBed  bj 
Habicht,  AUdeuitche  VerMmno,  80.  Rivb,  Vormundechaft,  I,  243,  holds  that 
betrothal  was  not  essential  to  a  legal  marriage;  while  Pabdbssus,  Loi  eaUqme 
(Paris,  1848),  regards  it  as  legally  requisite  for  a  marriage,  which,  however,  aotnallj 
began  onlj  with  the  tradition  of  the  bride. 

*  Some,  Trauwng  und  VerMmno^  189-47,  pateim;  idem,  ICkeKhUeumno,  75-108. 

^This  is  illustrated  by  the  suryiyal  of  names  originally  oonneoted  with  the 
betrothal,  but  now  with  marriage  itself:  the  English  toed,  wedding,  wedded  «p<fB, 
etc. ;  the  Qerman  OemcM  and  OemdhUn;  the  French  ip<mx  and  ipouae,  etc.  Sohh, 
EheKhlieuuno,  78  n.  8,  56  nn.  74  and  75;  idem,  Trattung  und  Verlobung,  82, 83.  But 
Habicht,  AUdetUache  Verlotnmg,  65-87,  believes  this  argument  not  conclusive. 

*  Poen.  Theod,,  XVI :  Thobpb,  II,  11 :  "  reddatur  ei  peeunia  quam  pro  ipsa  dedit, 
et  tertia  pars  addatur ;  **  also  in  Haddak  and  Stubbs,  OounciU,  III.  201 ;  and  Wab- 
BBBSOHLBBBir,  Bvtsofdnttnflfcn,  216.  The  reading  in  Goi^.  Ecgb,  is,  "  xwldatur  ei 
peeunia,  quam  pro  ilia  dederat,  et  praeteria  tertia  pars  hereditatis.**— Thobpb,  II, 
148;  Wassbbsohi^bbbn,  800.    Qf.  JBlf.,  18 :  Thobpb,  1, 78 ;  TouNO,  in  Bwa^ft,  160. 

*  Imb,  81 :  Thobpb,  1, 123.    Compare  Touho,  Ioc.  ciL,  168, 160. 
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obligation  of  connnbial  fidelity.  The  bridegroom  could 
maintain  his  title  as  a  hosband  against  all  third  parties. 
The  gifta  conveyed  the  positive  rights,  snch  as  the  power  of 
the  husband  over  the  person  and  property  of  the  wife.  It  is 
the  completion  of  that  which  has  gained  its  legal  signifi- 
cance from  the  betrothal' 

The  theory  of  Sohm  has  elicited  much  controversy.'  It 
is  clear  that  the  ancient  betrothal  was  of  greater  legal  sig- 
nificance than  the  modem;  but  *'on  the  other  hand/'  to 
quote  the  judgment  of  Pollock  and  Maitland,  "it  seems  too 
much  to  say  that  the  betrothal  was  the  marriage  ;'*  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  contract  could  not  be  enforced.  Moreover, 
they  justly  urge,  we  cannot  be  certain  that  betrothal  by  the 
"woman's  father  or  other  protector  was  essential  to  a  valid 
marriage;  we  have  to  reckon  with  the  possibility — and 
it  is  somewhat  more  than  a  possibility — of  marriage  by 
capture.  If  the  woman  consented  to  the  abduction,  then, 
according  to  the  theory  which  the  Christian  church  was 

ISOHX,  EhetchXieumno^  75-106;  idern^  Traimtma  und  Verlotmno%  l-V^t  patHm; 
TouHO,  toe.  eU,,  167-60. 

>Hi8  EK€tchliet9wn4f  (1875)  called  forth  the  VerMmng  und  Trcmuno  (187Q)  of 
PuxDBBBO ;  also  a  critique  by  Mbtxb,  in  the  Jenaer  Lit,  Ztg,^  Jan.,  1876,  601  if. 
Sohm  defends  his  position  in  TrauMng  und  VerMmno  (1878),  15ff.;  in  his  Zur 
Tnvvmngtfragt^  11  ff . ;  and  in  the  8tra»burger  Fertgabe  far  TMU  84,  98  n.  27.  The 
views  of  Sohm  and  others  are  examined  by  Habioht,  AltdeuUcKe  VerMmng  (1879), 
who  oonolndes  (75)  that "  Die  Verlobnn^  ist  nlcht  Beginn  der  Ehe,  aber  die  rechtliohe 
G^nmdlase  nnd  nothwendige  Voranssetsnnir  derselben."  The  Trauuno  is  "  fulfilment 
of  the  betrothal  **  and  "  constitutes  the  beginning  of  the  marriage.  **  Lbbmajik,  Ver^ 
lotmnffund  HochMeit  (1882),  examines  the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  northern 
law,  and  reaches  the  analogous  result  (124,  125)  that  the  "  betrothal  is  a  primary 
and  Independent,  the  nuptials  {HoehteU)  a  secondary  and  dependent,  act  for  joining 
in  marriage  (Xhetchiimaunottiet) ;  the  betrothal  is  the  real  EhetehUeanmoMoet^  the 
nuptials  an  EheooUMMiunff$acV*  Sohm*s  tIsw  is  adopted  by  SpnoATis,  Va-Mmnff 
und  VermOKluno^  4f. ;  it  is  attacked  by  Schbubl,  KircKUehet  Sheaehlie»nmo»rtekt, 
86  ff. ;  it  is  regarded  as  extreme  (Itbertrieben),  though  in  spirit  right,  by  Schubsbt, 
Die  eoanoelttehe  Trauung,  15  n.  2;  Lobnino,  Oetch,  d.  dtuL  KirehenrechU,  II,  581, 
600  n.  1 ;  both  betrothal  and  tradition  are  essential  to  a  German  marriage  according 
to  SbbIiXNO,  Unteneheidung  der  VerWmiue,  30;  while  Hsusubb  holds  that  neither 
betrothal  nor  tradition,  but  the  copula  carnality  is  the  essential  point :  InaUiutionen^ 
n,  284.  Cf.  KLxnr,  Dae  EheoerWmise,  iaO-84;  Schbobdhb,  BechUgeadUchtej  296, 297, 
and  authorities  there  cited ;  and  Dxbcshoit,  KirekUche  Trammg^  66,  67,  note,  9% 
who  faTors  and  summarises  Sohm*8  Tiew. 
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gradually  formulating,  there  would  be  all  the  essentials  of  a 
valid  marriage,  the  consent  to  be  husband  and  wife  and  the 
sexual  union. '*' 

II.    BISE   OF   FBSB   MABBIAOB:   SELF-BBWEDDUNG  AND 

8BLF-OIFTA 

Already  in  the  eleventh  century  the  forms  of  marriage 
were  entering  upon  another  stage.  It  is  possible,  in  the 
historical  period,  as  already  seen,  that  a  valid  marriage  could 
arise  in  abduction,  through  subsequent  payment  of  a  fine; 
and  it  is  not  impossible  that  side  by  side  with  wife-purchase 
the  custom  of  free  marriage  by  simple  agreement  of  the 
parties  may  have  existed,  as  we  have  found  it  existing  among 
other  peoples.  But  the  practice  could  not  have  been  widely 
extended,  and  it  may  imply  merely  the  indulgence  or  silent 
consent  of  the  legal  protector.'  Hitherto,  so  far  as  the  posi- 
tive provisions  of  the  law-books  are  concerned,  betrothal  by 
the  natural  guardian  or  his  representative'  had  been  essen- 

1  Pou<O0K  AND  Maxtlamd,  II,  868.    Of,  Dabouv,  MvMcrrtcld  wvA  Batifte^  SI  ff. 

Besidae  the  nonaal  or  full  marriage  of  free  men  and  women,  just  described,  the 
law-books  recognise  oonenbinagB,  so-called  "marriages**  between  the  nnfrae,  and 
unions  between  the  free  and  the  nnfree.  The  church,  by  giving  them  a  sacramental 
sanction,  constantly  strove  to  raise  these  irregular  connections  to  the  rank  of  gen- 
uine wedlock.  See  especially  Kobhxb,  "  Die  Geschlechtsyerbindungen  der  Unfreien,'* 
in  Gxeekb's  I7n<emtcA«*iiaen,  XXII,  1-2S ;  and  the  literature  on  the  subieot  mentftooed 
in  the  Bibliographical  Note  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 

>That  free  marriage  sometimes  occurred  is,  of  course,  a  conjecture.  But  see 
BAxauH,  M^XLerrtcId  wnd  Ba«6d^  24  ff. ;  and  Kohlsb,  in  ZVR,^  VI,  921,  for  the 
alleged  surriTal  of  marriage  oknit  Jf  Mndmm,  which  they  assume  to  be  a  surriTal  of 
JlftitterrecM.  This  assumption,  of  course,  is  doubtfuL  Cy^.  Unobb,  Die  ffte,  106, 108. 
See  chap.  It,  aboye. 

i  "  So  long  as  marriage  was  a  strictly  ciril  [lay]  ceremony,  as  well  as  a  purely 
civil  engagement,  the  bride's  father  or  guardian  perfdrmed  the  rite.  It  was  he  who 
took  her  by  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  gave  her  to  the  bridegroom.  He  gave  the 
symbolic  shoe.  In  the  Danish  matrim<mial  rite  of  a  subsequent  period  the  f ather*s 
part  was  even  more  impressive.  In  langusge,  never  in  later  times  permitted  to  our 
TCwgHnti  clergy,  he  declared  himself  the  actual  maker  of  the  marriage,  when,  on 
hand-fasting  the  bride  and  groom,  he  said  to  the  latter,  *  I  Join  this  woman  to  yon  in 
honour  to  be  your  wife,  with  a  right  to  half  of  your  bed  and  keys,  and  to  a  third  of 
your  goods  acquired  or  to  be  acquired,  according  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  St. 
Eric  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' "— Jsajpvbb* 
flOir,  Bride»  and  BridaU,  I,  oS.  Cf,  on  the  Danish  "hand-fasting  "  Beahd,  Fopuktr 
AnUq^iUe^,  U,  87, 88 ;  Bui«LiMaBB,  Chritten  State  of  Matrinumye^  43. 
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tial  to  a  valid  contract.  Originally  the  father  could  betroth 
his  daughter  even  against  her  will.*  But,  just  as  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  husband  as  respects  the  wife's  property  grad- 
ually becomes  transformed  into  a  merely  formal  guardianship 
or  judicial  control,'  so  the  power  of  the  father  is  first  weak- 
ened by  granting  the  daughter  a  veto  on  the  choice  of  a 
bridegroom ;  that  is,  by  making  her  consent  necessary  to  a 
binding  contract;  and  then,  presently,  the  relations  of  guard- 
ian and  ward  are  entirely  transposed:  self -betrothal  by  the 
daughter  constitutes  a  valid  contract,  while  the  father  is 
allowed  only  a  veto  power.  Naturally  it  was  the  widow, 
in  the  case  of  a  second  marriage,  who  first  succeeded  in 
emancipating  herself  from  tutorial  controL  Among  the 
Oermans  in  the  time  of  Tacitus  it  was  against  popular 
usage,  if  not  illegal,  for  a  widow  to  marry  again.*  But  in 
the  folk-laws  she  appears  on  practically  the  same  footing 
as  a  girl  in  this  regard  ;*  and  placed  as  she  was  ''between 
two  families,"  with  the  "possibility  of  recourse  to  her  own 
kindred^'  in  case  her  first  husband's  relatives  as  possessors 
of  the  mund  over  her  refused  their  assent  to  a  second 
marriage,  she  soon  succeeded  in  freeing  herself  entirely 
from  sfci  restraints.'  ^ 

Canute  forbids  the  marriage  of  a  maiden  against  her 

ISOHM,  JShe§chlieatungt  50;  <^.  LsEKAinr,  13. 
2"  PxoceBSTormimdschaft** :  Sohk,  op.  ett.,  62. 

•  Taoztus,  Oermania,  oo.  18, 19. 

*  These  codes  sometimes  fixed  a  term  within  which  a  widow  may  not  many,  bat 
a  second  marriage  is  treated  as  entirely  legal :  Lex  9aliea^  c.  44 :  Bbbxbmd,  57-59 ;  Lex 
eaxonum,  tit,  tU,  8,  6 :  Waltkb,  Corp,  Jurit  (ferm,,  I,  887 ;  I^ex  wuiffothorum^  lib. 
lii,  tit.  2,  c.  1,  tit.  4,  c.  2, 7:  Walteb,  I,  470,  471, 477, 478;  Lex  bwrgund,,  tit.  24,  c  1, 
tit.  52:  Walter,  1, 816,  830;  Edictum  BotharU^  oo.  178, 182, 188:  Walteb,  I,  710,  7U, 
714 ;  JBTHSiiBESHT,  76 ;  £thelbkd,  V,  21 ;  Cakutx,  78, 74 :  Schmid,  Oetetze,  8, 224, 310, 
812.  Cf.  Habzcht,  Altd,  VerlobunOt  16  ff. ;  Sohm,  EhetchUestunff^  68,  who  differ  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  mnch-dispnted  c.  44,  lex  «al.  de  reipuM;  Gbhim,  BechJUaU,^ 
452 ;  ScHBOXDES,  QHUrrechty  1, 56, 57. 

bHabicht,  AltdeuUche  FerZo&itnflr,  26, 27.  The  Saxon  and  Lombard  laws  allow 
the  widow  to  appeal  to  her  own  family  in  case  her  legal  tntor — that  is,  her  deceased 
husband's  family  —  will  not  consent :  Habicht,  17, 18.  On  the  freedom  of  the  Bng- 
Uah  widow  see  Bobdbb,  XHe  Familie  hei  den  AngelMchtent  26  ff. 
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will.^  If  consent  of  father  or  guardian  be  not  obtained, 
the  betrothal  is  still  binding,  but  the  daughter  may  be  pun- 
ished by  loss  of  inheritance.  Thus  early  do  we  find  the 
beginning  of  the  private  marriages,  which  subsequently, 
under  the  names  of  '4rregular^'  or  ^'clandestine,''  played 
so  great  a  rOle  in  the  history  of  matrimonial  law. 

The  form  of  contract  observed  in  self -betrothal  is  usuaUy 
the  wed^  sealed  by  the  Handschlag  or  hand-fasting.  The 
"real  contract"  through  payment  of  the  arrka  is,  however, 
also  retained;  but  the  arrha  is  paid,  not  to  the  guardian, 
but  to  the  bride,  and  appears  most  frequently  in  the  form  of 
the  ring,  so  well  known  to  us  as  the  betrothal  or  '*  engage- 
ment" ring.'  The  ring  had  been  used  by  the  Bomans  as 
arrha;  and,  like  the  bridal  wreath  and  the  bridal  veil,  it 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Germana* 

1  CAiruTB,  II,  75 :  "  and  let  no  one  compel  either  woman  or  maiden  to  him  whom 
she  herself  mislikes,  nor  for  money  sell  her;  unless  he  is  willing  to  give  anything 
Tolnntarily."— Thobpb,  1, 417.  For  the  similar  provisions  of  Gothic  and  Lombard 
law  see  Habicht,  23  ff. 

>  SOHM,  Ehefehliettuno,  54.  Sohm*s  theory  of  self-betrothal  and  self-2VattMii^  is 
criticised  by  Fbzbdbebo,  Verlobung  und  TroMunff,  9, 11  ff.  In  general  see  Spzboatib, 
Ferlolmno  und  VermAhluno*  6  ff* ;  Hsubleb,  Itutitutionen,  II,  286;  and  with  Sosoc^s 
Ehe9chlie$nmg,  as  below  cited,  compare  his  Zur  Trauung^froQe,  12  ff. 

>The  ring  is  mentioned  as  arrha  in  Dig,^  zIt,  tit.  iii,  5, 015;  xix,  tit.  i,  11,  S6: 
Corpus  juris  civ,,  1, 189, 244.  Arra  appears  in  connection  with  itponsolio.  Dig.,  zxiii, 
tit.  ii,  S8:  Corpus  Juris  etv.,  I,  297.  Cf,  Smith,  Diet,  Greek  and  Roman  AnL,  I,  198; 
Ludlow,  in  Diet.  Christ,  Ant,,  1, 142  ff . ;  Babznoton,  iind.,  n,  1807-9 ;  Hbtbick,  ibid,, 
1106.  Originally,  we  are  told,  the  Boman  loyer  presented  his  betrothed  a  plain  ring 
of  iron,  in  later  days  of  gold,  bnt  did  not  receiTc  one  in  exchange:  FbzbdlAhdkb, 
Sittengesehiehte,  1, 456;  Kulibcheb,  in  ZFE.,  X,  210.  On  the  annulus  pronubua  and 
its  acceptance  by  the  Germans  see  Junius,  De  anmilo  romanorum;  MOllxb,  De 
annulo  pronubo;  Hofhakn,  Verlobungs-  und  Trauring,  829  ff. ;  Siboxl,  Deutsche 
Rechtsgeschichte,  451;  Wkuthold,  Deutsche  Frauen,  1,  843;  Binoham,  Grig,  Ecc,, 
VII,  811, 318-16, 837, 839;  Howlbtt,  in  Andbbws's  Curious  Church  Customs,  106,  ton-^i 
Fbixdbbbo,  Eheschliessung,  26  n.  8;  Sohm,  Eheschliessung,  54, 65. 

In  the  marriage  ceremony  of  the  Greek  church  two  rings  are  used,  one  of  silver 
and  one  of  gold;  see  ritnal  for  espoosals  in  the  eastern  church  in  Bubm,  Parish 
Registers,  141, 142;  and  in  Binoham,  The  Christian  Marriage  Ceremony,  214  ff.,  219; 
and  cf,  Zhuhman,  Das  Bherecht  der  orientalischen  Kirche,  091;  and  Mstbick,  in 
Diet,  Christ,  Ant,,  II,  1106.  The  betrothal  ring  appears  among  the  Slavs:  Pobt, 
Familienrecht,  236.  In  medieval  England  "  a  rush  ring  was  supposed  to  possess 
some  peculiar  charm.  Richard  Poore,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  his  Constitutions,  anni 
1217,  forbids  the  putting  of  rush  rings,  or  any  the  like  matter,  on  women's  fingers,  in 
order  to  the  debauching  them  more  readily,"  and  he  insists  that  some  peoide 
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On  the  other  hand,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
historical  connection  of  the  betrothal  ring  and  its  duplicate, 
the  wedding  ring,  with  the  arrha^  whether  or  not  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  surviving  symbol  of  the  former  servitude  of 
the  wife  must  depend  upon  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of 
the  view  that  the  actual  sale-marriage,  as  opposed  to  the 
transfer  of  the  mundj  ever  existed  among  the  Teutonic 
peoples.  '^A  favorite  theory,''  says  Henry  Adams,  ^'has 
insisted  upon  regarding  the  wedding  ring  as  a  badge  of 
servitude  or  a  symbol  of  purchase.  This  idea  cannot  be 
maintained.  The  wedding  ring  appears  in  its  origin  to 
have  been  merely  the  earnest  money  which  bound  the  con- 
tract of  marriage  between  the  father  and  the  husband,  and 
was  not  the  only  symbol  of  the  kind  in  early  custom, 
although  no  other  survives  in  modem  use.    The  ring  proved, 

thouirht  that  ^*  what  was  thus  done  in  jest  was  a  real  marriage  ** :  BuBN,  op.  eit,^  14S. 
Cf,  DoucB,  niughrationM  qf  SKakupeare,  1, 815-19;  Wood,  The  Wedding  Day^  282, 288, 
241.  On  the  Tarlons  uses  and  symboUsm  of  the  ring  among  the  Teutonic  peoples 
read  the  lecture  of  Hodobttb,  Older  England^  125-57 ;  and  a  yalnable  general  treatise 
on  the  ring  is  JoirB8*8  Finger  Ring  Lore  (London,  1890).  Tboo,  The  Knot  Tied^  809-87, 
has  two  chapters  on  the  marriage  ring ;  throughout  Wood's  The  Wedding  Day  in  all 
Age»  and  Countrtet  much  information  on  the  subject  wiU  be  found ;  and  there  is  an 
interesting  passage  in  Swinbubhs,  Cf  BpouealM,  207-9,  quoted  below,  with  other 
references,  chap.  Tii,  sec  1. 

The  kiss  at  betrothal  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Christians  from 
older  pagan  custom,  and  it  was  first  given  legal  importance  by  Constantine.  If  the 
kiss  were  giyen,  he  provided  that,  in  case  one  of  the  parties  died  before  the  nuptials, 
the  other  party  was  entitled  to  inherit  half  the  espousal  donations :  Cod,  Theod.^  lib. 
ill,  tit.  5,  leg.  5 ;  Cod.  JutL,  lib.  t,  tit.  8,  leg.  16:  Corpue.  jurie  civ.,  II,  194.  Tbbtul- 
LXAK,  On  the  Veiling  cf  Firyins,  chap.  11 :  Ante-Nicene  Fathe.,  TV,  84,  mentions  the 
betrothal  kiss  as  a  heathen  custom.  Cf.  Vevablbb,  in  Diet.  ChrieL  Ant.,  n,  906, 906; 
BnvORAM,  Orig.  Ecc.,  VU,  816;  V,  75;  WsDrHOU),  Deuteche  Frauen,  I,  848,  844.  In 
England  the  priest  joined  in  the  ceremony  of  kissing  at  the  nuptials.  **In  the 
Articles  of  Visitation  in  the  diocese  of  London  in  1554  is  the  following,  *Item,  whether 
there  be  any  that  refnseth  to  kysse  the  Prieste  at  the  solempnlaation  of  matrimony, 
or  use  any  such  lyke  ceremonies  heretofore  used  St  observed  in  the  Churohe  * " : 
Buur,  op.  ciU,  148;  ^.  DouoB,  nhuhutione  of  Shaketpeare,  1, 112,  408;  Wood,  The 
Wedding  Dag,  Index. 

1  See  especially  the  careful  monograph  of  HoncAHV,  Ueber  den  Fcrlo6wiat-  wnd 
Tnmring  (Vienna,  1870) ;  and  compare  Fbzbdbbbo,  **  Zur  Geschichte  der  Eheschlies- 
sung,"  £KB.,  I,  870  n.  84,  872  n.  41;  Sfxboatis,  VerMmng  und  Vermdhlung,  16,  17; 
Thjwfp,  The  AngUhSaxon  Home,  48  n.  50.  Dogmatic  writers,  of  course,  see  in  the 
ring  an  alleged  Christian  symbolism:  <^.  Bbissonius,  De  ritu  nupUarum,  8  ff.; 
KiiBB,  Die  Mhe,  127-29;  GOsoHX.,  Daretetlung  der  kirehlicK-chrietUchen  XhegeeetMc, 
188  ff. ;  Debckbott,  Die  kirch.  Trauung,  28, 29. 
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not  that  marriage  was  a  sale,  but  that  marriage  was  a  civil 
contract  executed  according  to  the  strict  formalities  of  con- 
tracts in  the  primitive  law;  it  proved,  not  that  women  were 
deprived  of  rights,  but  that  their  rights  were  secnred  to 
them  in  marriage  by  the  most  careful  provisions  known  to 
early  society/'  ^  This  is,  of  course,  a  very  emphatic  state- 
ment of  one  side  of  the  case ;  and  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  ring  may  stand  as  a  symbol  of  equitable  contract; 
and  yet  the  arrhay  which  the  ring  is,  may  mark  but  the 
intermediate  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  betrothal  from  the 
ancient  process  of  actual  sale.  Nor  does  the  connection  of 
the  betrothal  ring  with  the  Roman  and  German  arrha 
necessarily  exclude  other  historical  associations.  Kulischer,' 
for  instance,  traces  its  origin  to  wife-capture.  Like  the 
betrothal  band  or  thread,  which  sometimes  appears  with  it 
or  in  its  place,  he  believes  that  the  ring  symbolizes  the 
fetters  with  which  the  captive  maid  was  bound.  But  the 
evidence  to  support  this  theory  is  not  conclusive.'  The 
practice  of  exchanging  rings,  of  giving  a  ring  to  the  bride- 
groom as  well  as  to  the  bride,  did  not  arise  until  the  later 

i  Adams,  '*  PrimitiTe  Righto  of  Women/*  Hut,  Euaya,  85. 

3  KuLXBOHBB,  **  Interoommimale  Ehe  durch  Baub  nnd  Kanf ,**  ZFE»,  X,  2QB-10. 

•The  proof  oonaisto  In  the  interpretation  of  the  supposed  symbolism.   Thus  the 

German  loyer,  in  early  times,  placed  npon  the  bride^s  finger  a  ring  made  of  a  twig 

plnoked  from  a  tree  npon  his  own  land,  the  bride  thus  being  "symbolically  bonnd  to 

the  new  locality":  tJNOSS,  Die  Ehe,  106.    The  thread  or  band  is  interpreted  as  the 

bond  of  the  eaptive ;  and  Knlischer  gives  the  following  illostration  from  northern 

custom: 

"  Komm,  komm  Maria  lieb,  nnd  reioh  mir  deine  Hand, 

Hier  hast  dn  das  Bingelein  and  am  den  Arm  das  Band," 

rons  a  Swedish  rhyme.   In  an  Upland  dance,  the  maiden  sings : 

"  Und  willst  mich  schliessen  an's  Hers  dein, 
SoUst  mir  zavor  geben  ein  Bingelein.'* 

To  which  the  yoong  man  replies : 

"  Hier  hast  dn  Bing  and  Verlobnngsband, 
Da  soUst  mich  nioht  betrflgen.** 

Sometimes  these  symbols  are  brought  into  connection  with  the  sword— also,  it  Is 
assumed,  a  sorriyal  of  violence.  Thns  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  picture  of  the  eighth 
century  the  bridegroom  reaches  to  the  bride  the  ring  upon  a  sword  or  staff:  Kuu- 
8CHBB,  209;  qf.  WsxMHOLD,  Deutache  Frauen^  X,  211 ,242. 
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Middle  Ages.'  In  England  the  drinking  of  a  cup  of  wine 
and  the  breaking  of  a  gold  piece  between  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  appear  as  forms  of  the  arrha^  Naturally  after 
the  arrha  is  paid  to  the  bride  it  becomes  confused  with  the 
toed,  and  soon  all  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  con- 
tract is  lost.  *' Indeed  at  an  early  day  the  arrha  was  caUed 
a  wedy  and  it  was  legally  indifferent  whether  the  oath,  hand- 
fasting  or  other  wed,  or  the  ring  or  penny*  were  used. 
Therefore  the  ring  and  penny  are  found  in  conjunction  with 
the  glove ;  that  is,  with  a  real  wed.  And  it  is  especially  of 
interest  that  the  English  language  still  calls  marriage  a 
wedding,  and  that  in  England  the  ring  (that  is  the  arrha)  is 
still  used  to  wed  the  bride/'  ^ 

Simultaneously  with  the  rise  of  self-betrothal,  the  bride 
gained  also  the  right  of  self-^ty^  The  parties  might  con- 
duct the  ceremony  themselves/  But  in  place  of  the  natural 
guardian,  who  originally  possessed  the  sole  legal  right  to 
officiate  at  the  tradition  of  the  bride,  appears  often  a  ''chosen 
guardian,^'  selected  by  the  bride  or  by  the  betrothed  couple. 
The  person  thus  selected  may  be  the  father  or  other  relative 
of  the  bride,  or  any  third  person  whatever.*  Moreover,  in 
the  marriage  rituals  of  the  eleventh  century  ^  an  orator  or 
FUrsprecher  appears,  who  acts  as  an  "assistant"  to  the 
natural  guardian,  dictating  the  solemn  phrases  of  the  ritual 
and  guiding  the  whole  proceeding.  Friedberg  regards  the 
orator  as  the  predecessor  of  the  priest,  and  thus,  of  course,  of 

iWbdthold,  op.  ett.,  343;  Sohbobdbb,  ReehttgeKhichte,  700,  note;  Sibgbl, 
Deut9che  Btchttgeschichtey  453,  who  ascribes  the  practice  to  the  iinitation  of  the 
court  maimers.  Bren  now  in  the  English  ceremonial  only  the  bride  receives  a  ring, 
consistently  with  its  origin  In  the  arrha,    Cf,  Fetkpbkbo,  op.  ci<.,  88,  notes. 

aFBiBDBmo,  Qp,  cit,  42, 43;  Sohm,  myuchXMMmma^  54;  </.  BOXDBB,  JHeVamiXLt 
bd  den  Afi^eitachMn,  80  ft, 

s  That  is,  forms  of  the  arrh<u 

«SoHM,  Ehe9chlie89unOt  56;  <^.  Max  MOllbb,  Emayt,  n,  251. 

b  FsiXDBmo,  op.  cit,,  25.  •  Sohm,  op,  ciLt  67  ff. 

7/Mcl.,  67,  and  the  Italian  ritual  of  the  eleventh  century  in  Anhang,  n,  818, 819. 
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the  civil  magistrate  as  conductor  of  the  nuptial  ceremony.^ 
But  Sohm  has  shown  that  the  functions  of  the  priest  or 
magistrate  grew  out  of  those  of  the  "chosen  guardian,'*  and 
that  the  "  Trauung  by  a  FUrsprecher  is  in  itself  a  contradic- 
tion.''  The  latter  is  "never  an  actor,  but  always  an  aid  to 
the  actor.  He  has  in  truth  only  to  speak,  nothing  to  do.*'  * 
While  thus  theoretically  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
the  orator  and  the  chosen  guardian,  and  both  could,  and 
probably  did,  for  a  time  participate  in  the  same  ceremony, 
still  the  practical  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  view  of 
Friedberg.  For  if,  as  Sohm  has  shown,  the  motive  for  the 
creation  of  the  institution  of  orator  was  the  fact  that  the 
elaborate  phrases  of  the  old  rituals  were  rapidly  passing 
from  the  memories  of  the  people,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
call  in  a  lawyer  or  other  person  skilled  therein  to  assist  the 
parties,'  it  is  certain  that  the  chosen  guardian,  whether  lay- 
man or  priest,  soon  satisfied  this  necessity,  and  ultimately 
inherited  the  functions  of  the  orator/ 

From  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  self. 
gifta  was  the  only  form  of  nuptials;  and  an  important  result 
of  the  custom  was  the  gradual  omission  of  the  solemn  sym- 
bols, such  as  the  giving  of  the  sword,  hat,  or  mantle,  indica- 
tive of  the  transfer  of  the  powers  of  guardianship.  The 
tradition  of  the  bride  was  no  longer  a  real  tradition.  The 
gifta  had  become  a  simple  oral  declaration  of  union.' 
Besides  this  modification  of  the  ceremony  is  another,  both 
of  which  have  been  retained  to  our  own  times.  "We  often 
find  that  the  chosen  guardian  not  only  gives  the  bride  to 
the  bridegroom,  but  likewise  the  bridegroom  to  the  bride; 

1  Fbzbdbkbo,  op.  oU»t  25  ff.,  08  ff.,  62. 

>SoHM,  op.  cii.j  71  ff.,  106  n.  81.  The  FHlmproeher  or  orator  here  mentioned,  in 
•eeordance  with  the  riew  of  Sohm,  most  not  be  confused  with  the/orajpreca  of  the 
old  TCngHRh  formulary  above  quoted ;  the  latter  was  the  guardian  himself  or  a  rep- 
resentatiTe— a  Proeeuvormund :  SoBX,  72. 

s  SoHK,  op.  eti.,  67.  *  Some,  ibid.,  166  n.  81,  eonoedes  this. 

>A  ZuBommentprtchen:  Sohm,  op,  cU.,  78. 
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because,  in  reality,  he  occupies  the  same  position  in  regard 
to  each,  that  is  a  position  implying  no  power/'  ^  Thus  the 
marriage  is  no  longer  a  surrender  of  the  power  of  the 
guardian  and  a  transfer  of  the  same  to  the  bridegroom,  but 
only  the  expression  of  a  mutual  gift' 

SeU-gifta  and  the  practice  of  choosing  a  third  party  to 
assist  the  bride  has  an  important  bearing,  as  already  inti- 
mated, on  the  development  of  the  functions  of  the  clergy  in 
the  marriage  celebration.  But  before  discussing  this  point 
it  is  desirable  to  notice  another  fact  essential  for  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  present  forms  of  solemnization.  From 
the  eleventh  century  onward  it  became  customary  in  Europe 
to  repeat  the  ceremony  of  betrothal,  or  "spousals,''  at  the 
nuptials.  The  rituals  which  have  been  preserved  are  divided 
into  two  parts.  ''The  first  part  contains  a  formal  contract 
of  betrothal  with  the  guardian  (Vogt)  of  the  bride  in  the 
form  of  a  wed.  The  second  part  contains  the  Trauung 
through  the  solemn  surrender  of  the  bride  by  the  guardian."  * 
This  remarkable  dualism  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
present  marriage  service  of  the  English  church,*  which  is 
derived  through  the  liturgies  of  Elizabeth  and  Edward  YI.'^ 
from  the  most  ancient  manuals,  particularly  those  of  Here- 

1  Ibid,  9 A  Ztuammenffeben :  ibid,  >  Ibid,,  100  ff. 

«See  the  ritual  In  Bingham,  The  Chritiian  Marriage  Ceremony y  168, 164;  Tsoo, 
The  Knot  Tied,  10  ff . ;  Moobb,  How  to  Be  Married,  27  ff. 

"This  first  i>art  of  the  ofiOce  was  anciently  termed  the  espousals,  which  took 
place  some  time  before  the  actual  celebration  of  marriage.  The  espousals  consisted 
in  a  mutual  promise  of  marriage  which  was  made  by  the  man  and  woman  before 
the  bishop  or  presbyter  and  seyeral  witnesses;  after  which  articles  of  agreement 
of  marriage  (called  tabulae  matrimonidlet),  which  are  mentioned  by  Augustine, 
were  signed  by  both  persons.  After  this  the  man  delivered  to  the  woman  the  ring 
and  other  gifts,  an  action  which  was  called  aubarrhation.  In  the  later  ages  the 
espousals  have  always  been  performed  at  the  same  time  as  the  ofiloe  of  matrimony, 
both  in  the  western  and  eastern  churches ;  and  it  has  long  been  customary  for  the 
ring  to  be  delivered  to  the  woman  after  the  contract  has  been  made,  which  has 
always  been  in  the  actual  office  of  matrimony. "—PaLiKEB,  Originea  liturgicae  (1889) ; 
quoted  also  by  Jeaffrbson,  Brides  and  Bridals,  I,  68,  who  in  his  chapter  on 
"Espousals**  (op.  cit,  1, 60-87)  gives  much  information  relating  to  ancient  betrothal 
customs.    Cf,  Bbaicd,  Popular  Antiquities,  U,  87-08  (betrothal  customs) . 

\Uturgies  cf  Edward  VL,  128, 129 ;  Liturgies  of  EUxdbeth,  218, 219. 
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ford,  Durham,  Samm,  and  York.  The  betrothal  comes  first, 
and  it  is  always  a  contract  in  words  of  the  future  tense,  cor- 
responding to  the  sponsalia  per  verba  de  futuro  of  the 
canonists,  which  will  again  be  referred  to.  In  the  York 
service,  for  example,  the  priest  says  to  the  man:  '^Wylt 
thon  have  this  woman  to  thy  wyfe?''  and  to  the  woman: 
"  Wylt  thou  have  this  man  to  thy  husbande  ?"  Each  party 
answers:  "I  wylL"  Then  takes  place  the  solemn  tradition, 
or  giving  of  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom,  who  says,  in  words 
of  the  present  tense:  '^Here  I  take  thee  N.  to  my  wedded 
wyfe;^^  and  the  woman  responds  in  the  same  formula: 
''Here  I  take  thee  N.  to  my  wedded  husbande.''^ 

But  the  repetition  of  the  betrothal  is  of  no  legal  signifi- 
cance, save  as  a  guaranty  of  the  existence  of  a  contract 
before  the  actual  union.  It  is  a  ''declaratory''  act,  a  mere 
confession  of  betrothal.  As  a  result  of  the  repetition  there 
soon  arises  an  entire  confusion  in  the  symbok.  In  a  Sua- 
bian  ritual  of  the  twelfth  century  the  guardian  delivers  to 
the  bridegroom  "not  only  the  sword,  hat,  and  mantle,  that 
is,  symbols  of  the  gifiOy  but  also  the  toette  or  wed,  the  ring 
and  penny,  that  is,  symbols  of  the  betrothal.     Thus  the 

>  See  the  "Ordo  ad  f acienda  sponsalia,"  in  the  ManuaXe  et  procestionole  ad 
naum  inaignia  ecclaiae  ehortieentia :  Suitees  Society  PubUcaUom^  LXTTT,  28,  27. 
The  double  ceremony  also  appears  in  the  Samm  or  Salisbury  mannal :  Mabkxll, 
Jf OAumenta  ritwtUa^  I,  S6, 57 :  Surtees  Society  PubUeatUma,  LXIH,  Appendix,  18, 19; 
in  the  ritual  of  Hereford ;  that  of  the  twelfth  century  contained  in  a  Pontifloal  of  the 
library  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  in  that  of  the  missal  of  Hanley  CasUe,  Wor^ 
oestershire,  dating  from  the  thirteenth  century;  and  in  that  of  the  fifteenth  century 
in  the  Harleian  MS.,  No.  2800,  British  Museum ;  that  of  a  Welsh  manual  of  the  same 
century,  in  the  library  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Hereford;  while  it  is  plainly  dis- 
cernible in  the  ritual  of  the  twelfth  century  contained  in  the  Ely  Pontifical  of  Cam- 
bridge Uniyersity  library;  and  that  of  the  Pontifical  of  Anianus,  bishop  of  Bangor, 
126a-1304:  all  printed  in  Surtees  Society  PublicaUona,  LXIH,  Appendix,  116,  IJKMXI. 
Cf,  the  rituals  printed  by  Dzickroff,  KirchUche  Trauung,  73,  77,  80  ff.;  and  the 
Roman  marriage  service  in  Bznohak,  177, 178,  where  the  dualism  appears;  but  in 
the  ritual  of  Paul  V.  it  is  not  retained,  unless  the  subsequent  giying  of  the  rin^ 
may  be  regarded  as  the  second  part.  The  priest  says:  "M.  via  accipere  N.  hie 
praesentem  in  tuam  legitimam  uxoremf*'  or  "tuum  legitimum  maritumt"  and 
on  receiTing  the  answer,  "Volo,'*  proceeds:  "Ego  conjungo  tos  in  matrimonio**: 
RituaU  romanum  Pauli  Quinti  (Rome,  1816),  109  f.  See  the  discussion  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  early  rituals  in  chap,  vii,  below. 
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bridegroom  in  the  ring  and  penny,  instead  of  paying,  actu- 
ally received  the  remnants  of  the  old  purchase  price  of  the 
wife." ' 

In  our  own  civil-marriage  ceremonies,  where  the  dnaUsm 
does  not  usually  appear,  the  responses  of  the  parties,  the 
"Yes,"  "I  do,"  or  "I  will,"  are  nothing  more  than  the  sur- 
vival of  the  ancient  private  betrothal,  now  recognized  by  law 
as  the  only  essential  parts  of  the  nuptial  ceremony ;  while 
the  wedding  ring  is  merely  a  duplicate  of  the  betrothal  or 
engagement  ring,  both  being  the  survival  of  the  arrha  and, 
therefore,  of  the  ancient  purchase  price  of  the  bride.' 

The  primitive  and  mediaeval  marriage  whose  development 
has  thus  been  traced  to  the  thirteenth  century  was  not 
"civil"  marriage  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word;  that  is,  a 
marriage  contracted  under  sanction  of  the  civil  authority,  as 
opposed  to  one  solemnized  by  authority  of  the  church  and 
according  to  ecclesiastical  forms.'  It  was  a  civil  marriage 
only  as  being  a  lay  marriage.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  such 
thing  as  public  license  or  registration ;  no  authoritative  inter- 
vention of  priest  or  other  public  functionary.  It  is  purely  a 
private  business  transaction.  Either  the  guardian  gives 
away  the  bride  and  conducts  the  ceremony;  or  else  the 
solemn  sentences  of  the  ritual  are  recited  independently  by 
the  betrothed  couple  themselves.  These  formalities  and  the 
presence  of  the  friends  and  relatives  *  are  the  only  means  of 

1  SoHX,  Eheachlieuung,  101  ff .  The  text  of  this  extremely  Interesting  marriage 
ritnal  is  printed  in  Fbxbdbxbo,  EKeBchUentuno,  26, 27 ;  and  in  Sohm,  Anhanif^  in,  S19, 
320.  For  a  description  of  these  early  rituals  see  Wxhthold,  Dtuiaehe  Fra/uen,  I, 
8IO-4& 

SSOHM,  Op.  ctt.,  106  n.  70.  On  the  ring  in  Bnglish  ritnals  see  Fbdbdbebo,  op. 
cU.t  88,  note,  40, 47. 

t/Md.,80. 

aTacitub,  Germaniat  18 :  "  intersnnt  parentes  ae  propinqne.**  It  was  enstomary 
in  the  Middle  Ages  for  the  assembled  friends  to  form  a  circle— iStn^—abont  the 
betrothed  oonple  daring  the  ceremony.  Publicity  was  made  a  legal  requirement  by 
Pippin:  WAiiTBR,  CorpuMjuriB^  n,  42.  FaiEDBSxa,  op.  cit.^  24  n.  4,  gives  also  refer- 
ences to  medi»Tal  poems.  He  regards  the  practice  of  inviting  a  large  number  of 
friends  as  originating  in  the  desire  to  secure  publicity.  Particular  cities  passed 
laws  requiring  the  presence  of  witnesses ;  for  example,  Prague. 
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publicity,  the  only  eabstitute  for  the  modem  cognizance  of 
the  state.^  Rights  and  obligations  growing  out  of  the  mar- 
riage contract  are  enforced  in  the  local  or  national  courts 
just  as  other  civil  rights  and  obligations  are  enforced.  Only 
gradually  was  the  ancient  usage  in  this  regard  superseded. 
Slowly  but  firmly  was  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  church 
in  matrimonial  causes  established.  Spiritual  courts  and  the 
canon  law  came  into  existence.  In  England  after  the  Nor- 
man  Conquest  the  removal  of  ecclesiastical  suits  from  the 
temporal  to  the  new  church  tribunals  led  eventually  to 
serious  evils.  With  the  Reformation  the  way  was  open  for 
the  intervention  of  the  civil  power.  Beginning  in  Holland 
and  America,  the  state  has  claimed  her  right  to  control  the 
marriage  celebration  and  the  administration  of  matrimonial 
law  as  being  of  vital  interest  to  society.  How  this  came  to 
pass  will  be  explained  in  the  following  chapters. 

>  Szeept  the  pnblioatioii  of  Imuuib  hereafter  mentioiied. 


CHAPTER  Vn 

RISE  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  MABRIAQE:   THE  CHURCH 
ACCEPTS  THE  LAY  CONTRACT  AND  CEREMONIAL 

[BiBLiooBAPHiOAL  NoTB  VII.— FoF  the  original  Christian  usage 
the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers  are  of  primary  interest,  and  an  Eng- 
lish version  of  them  is  available  in  The  Ante-Nieene  Fathers  (Buffalo, 
1885-87),  edited  by  Roberts  and  Donaldson  and  revised  by  A.  C.  Coze. 
An  indispensable  handbook  and  bibliographical  guide  for  the  study  of 
this  subject,  as  well  as  for  a  multitude  of  questions  connected  with  the 
first  eight  centuries  of  Christian  history,  is  Smith  and  Cheetham's 
Dietionary  of  Chrisiian  Antiquities  (London,  1875-80),  particularly 
Meyrick^s  article,  *^  Marriage,"  and  Ludlow's  clear  and  thoroughly  criti- 
cal discussions  of  the  "  Benediction,*'  *'  Betrothal,"  and  ^  Arrhae."  Im- 
portant sources  for  this  chapter  are  also  the  Corpus  juris  eivUis 
(Berlin,  1872),  edited  by  KrOger  and  Mommsen;  Richter  and  Fried- 
berg's  Corpus  Juris  eanonici  (Leipzig,  1881-);  Haddan  and  Stubbs's 
Councils  and  Ecclesiastical  Documents  (Oxford,  1869-78);  Wilkins's 
Concilia  (London,  17d&-37);  Qee  and  Hardy's  Documents  (London 
1896);  Glanville's  Tractatus,  in  Vol.  II  of  Phillips's  iSetc/ts-  und  Bechts- 
geschiehte  (Berlin,  1827-28);  and  with  these  may  be  used  to  advantage 
Johnson's  Collection  of  the  Laws  and  Canons  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land (London,  1850).  On  marriage  at  the  church  door,  The  Old  Eng- 
lish Homilies  (London,  1868);  Gregory's  Pastoral  Care  (London,  1871); 
Hengham's  Summaparva  (London,  1737);  Home's  Mirror  of  Justices 
(ed.  Whittaker,  London,  1895);  Fitzherbert's  New  Natura  Brevium 
(Dublin,  1793);  as  well  as  Fleta,  Britton,  and  Bracton,  have  furnished 
illustrative  passages. 

The  evolution  and  character  of  the  celebration  are  best  seen  in  the 
marriage  rituals  themselves.  For  the  European  practice  in  general,  in- 
cluding the  English  rites,  consult  the  second  book  of  Selden,  Uxor 
ebraica  (Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  1673);  or  the  same  in  Vol.  II  (III,  as 
bound)  of  his  Opera  omnia  (London,  1726);  and  the  first  book  of  Mar- 
tene,  De  antiquis  eccUsiae  ritibus  (Antwerp,  1763-64),  in  both  of  which 
works  a  large  number  of  rituals,  with  a  mass  of  other  useful  materials, 
will  be  found.  Some  portions  of  Martene  are  extracted  by  Michelet  in 
chap,  ii  of  his  Ortgines  du  droit  fran^is  (Paris,  1857);  and  many  ritu- 
als, both  of  the  East,  and  the  West,  are  epitomized  in  Palmer,  Origines 
Uturgicae  (3d  ed.,  Oxford,  1839),  the  use  of  which  is  facilitated  by  Beal, 

287 
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Analysis  of  Palmer's  Orig,  Lit  (Cambridge,  1856).  Some  of  the  earli- 
est Christian  sacramentarioj  the  eleventh-century  ritual  of  Bennes,  and 
various  other  mediaaval  ordines  are  republished  by  Dieckhoff,  Die 
kirchliche  Trauung  (Bostock,  1878).  Sohm,  Eheschliessung,  gives  the 
Rennes  service  above  named,  as  well  as  those  mentioned  in  Bibliographi- 
cal Note  VI;  and  the  principal  parts  of  the  twelfth  century  ''Pontifical 
ou  rituel  de  lire"  are  quoted  by  L^n  Gautier  in  his  fascinating  book 
La  chevcUerie  (Paris,  1884),  where  may  be  found  the  best  and  most  de- 
tailed account  existing  of  the  rites  and  social  usages  connected  with  a 
medisBval  French  marriage.  Most  important  of  all  for  the  present  pur- 
I>06e,  however,  are  the  ancient  English  liturgies.  That  of  Sarum  (Salis- 
bury) is  published  by  Maskell,  Manumenta  ritualia  eccUsiae  anglieanae 
(Oxford,  1882),  with  the  essential  clauses  of  the  York  service  in  the 
margin;  while  the  rituals  of  Salisbury,  York,  and  Hereford,  together 
with  extracts  from  ten  other  marriage  services,  ranging  all  the  way 
from  the  eighth  to  the  fifteenth  century,  are  contained  in  Vol.  LXIU 
of  the  Surtees  Society  Publications  (London,  1875).  With  these  may 
be  compared  the  Catholic  forms  in  the  Rituale  romanorum  Pauli 
Quinti  (Bome,  1816);  and  those  of  the  Beformation  in  the  Liturgies  of 
Edward  VL  (Cambridge,  18i4);  and  the  Liturgies  of  Elizabeth  (Cam- 
bridge, 1847),  both  in  the  publications  of  the  Parker  Society.  The 
earlier  of  these  may  also  be  found  in  the  ''First"  Book  of  CovMnon 
Prayer^  1549  (exact  reprint,  black  letter,  London,  1844);  or  in  the 
*' Second"  Book  of  Common  Prayer^  reprinted  in  the  same  style  at 
London  in  the  same  year.  With  these  collections  will  be  found  useful 
Lathbury,  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (2d  ed.,  Oxford  and 
London,  1859);  and  Daniel,  The  Prayer  Book  (London,  1877).  The 
marriage  rituals  of  the  modern  Greek,  Boman,  and  English  churches 
are  given  in  Bingham  (J.  F.),  The  Christian  Marriage  Ceremony  (New 
York,  1871);  and  the  English  service,  with  discussion,  may  also  be  found 
in  Tegg,  Tfie  Knot  Tied  (London,  1877);  and  Moore,  How  to  Be  Married 
(London,  1890). 

The  principal  sources  for  the  study  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are 
Bichter-Schulte,  Canones  et  decreti  eondlii  tridentini  (Leipzig, 
1853);  Theiner,  Acta  genuina  concilii  tridentini  (Zagrabrae,  Croatiae, 
1874) ;  Father  Sarpi  (Pietro  Soave  Polano),  Historic  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  (London,  1620),  opposing  the  action  of  the  Council;  and 
his  antagonist  Pallavicino,  Istoria  del  Concilio  di  Trento  (Bome, 
1833);  or  the  Latin  version  of  the  same  by  Giattino  (Antwerp,  1670). 
A  convenient  collection  on  this  subject  is  Waterworth,  Canons  and 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (New  York,  1848);  while  valuable 
monographs  are  Sails,  Die  Publikation  des  tridentinischen  Bechts  der 
Eheschliessung  (Basel,  1888);  Leinz,  Die  Ehevorschrift  des  ConcHs  von 
Trient  (Freiburg,  1888);  Fleiner,  Die  tridentinisOte  Ehevorschrift 
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(Leipzig,  1892);  and  Meurer,  **Die  rechtliche  Xatur  des  trid.  Matri- 
monial-Decreto,*'  in  ZKR^  XXII  (Freiburg,  1889).  The  action  of  the 
Ck>uncil  is  treated  in  ESsmein,  Le  mariage  en  droit  eanonique  (Paris, 
1881);  Madan,  Theluphthora  (London,  1781);  Bohxi,  Politiedl  CycHopcBdia 
(London,  1860);  as  also  by  Sohm  and  Friedberg.  Fronde's  Lecturer  on 
ihe  Council  of  Trent  (New  York,  1886)  are  too  general  to  be  of  value  for 
the  present  subject. 

For  the  great  case  of  Begina  v,  Millis,  historically  so  surprising,  the 
Report  of  the  Ccuen  of  Begina  v,  MUlia  et  Begina  v.  Carroll  in  the 
Queen's  Bench,  Ireland  (Dublin,  1842);  and  10  Clark  and  Finnelly,  Be- 
porta  of  Ccues  Decided  in  the  House  of  Lords,  are  indispensable.  In 
connection  therewith  read  Sir  John  Stoddart,  Observations  on  the 
Opinion  (London,  1844);  his  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham  (London,  1844); 
and  Elphinstone*s  paper  in  the  Law  Quarterly  Beview,  V  (London, 
1880).  To  supplement  these  may  be  consulted  the  Jesuit  Sanchez's 
treatise,  DisputaHonum  de  matrimonii  sacramento  (Venice,  1625);  the 
older  handbook  of  Lyndwood,  Provineiale  (n.  p.,  1505;  or  Oxford,  1779); 
and,  in  general.  Bishop,  Marriage,  Divorce,  and  Separation  (Chicago, 
1881);  Stephens,  Laws  of  the  Clergy  (London,  1848);  Reeves,  History 
of  the  English  Common  Law,  IV;  Bright,  Husband  and  Wife  (New 
fork,  1860);  the  concise  and  accurate  discussion  of  PoUock  and  Mait- 
land,  History  of  the  English  Law,  II;  and  the  masterly  investigation 
of  Friedberg  in  his  Eheschliessung.  For  the  more  celebrated  earlier 
cases  with  which  the  judgments  in  the  Queen  v.  Millis  are  not  in  har- 
mony see  1  Roll,  Abridgement,  353  (Foxcroft's  case,  ea.  1282);  Year  Book 
34  Edward  I.  (Delheith's  case,  1305);  2  Haggard,  Consistory  Beports, 
54-137  (Dalrymple  v.  Dalrymple,  1811);  2  Coke's  Beports,  355-59  (Bunt- 
ing V.  Lepingwell);  especially  the  numerous  decisions  in  Hale's  unique 
Precedents  and  Proceedings  in  CrimincU  Causes,  1475-1640  (London, 
1847);  and  compare  the  later  case  of  Beamish  t^.  Beamish,  1859-61,  in 
Clark,  9  House  of  Lords  Caees  (Boston,  1871),  which  foUows  the  prece- 
dent in  Queen  t;.  Millis,  giving  a  history  of  matrimonial  laws  from 
Anglo-Saxon  times.  On  this  decision  there  is  a  very  instructive  passage 
in  Pollock,  First  Book  of  Jurisprudence  (London,  1896).  On  Dalrymple 
V.  Dalrjrmple  consult  Dodson's  Beport  of  the  Judgment  of  Sir  William 
Scott  (London,  1811).    See  further  the  note  at  the  close  of  this  chapter. 

At  the  head  of  all  scientific  historical  writers  on  the  rise  of  ecclesi- 
astical marriage  is  Sohm  whose  main  thesis,  that  the  early  canon  law 
of  the  marriage  contract  rests  on  the  principles  of  German  custom,  has 
fairly  withstood  the  test  of  criticism.  His  principal  work  on  this  sub- 
ject, Eheschliessung,  elsewhere  mentioned,  is  supplemented  by  the  Zur 
Trauungsfrage  (Heilbronn,  1879),  and  the  Obligatorisehe  CivUelie 
(Weimar,  1880);  and  in  these  he  has  proved  beyond  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  legal  participation  of  the  church  in  the  nuptial  celebration  is 
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of  late  origin.  Agreeing  with  Sohm  in  his  main  conclusion,  but  differ- 
ing on  some  questions,  is  Schubert,  Die  evangelitehe  Trcmtmg  (Berlin, 
1890);  and  he  is  in  part  anticipated  by  Biener  in  the  much  earlier 
''BeitrAge  zu  der  Qeschichte  der  Civilehe,"  in  Zeiiaehriftf^  deutscheg 
Bechi  und  BeehtsvfisBenaehqft,  XX,  119-44  (Tabingen,  1861).  He  is 
stoutly  opposed  on  all  the  main  points  in  Sehling's  able  monograph. 
Die  Unterseheidung  der  Verldbniaee  im  kanonisehen  Seehi  (Iieipaig, 
1887);  and  also,  especially  regarding  the  late  origin  of  the  legal  ecclesi- 
astical celebration,  by  Dieckhoff  in  the  work  already  mentioned,  as 
also  in  his  Civilehe  und  kireJUiehe  Trauung  (Rostock,  1880);  Moy, 
Ehereohi  der  Chriiten  (Begensbuig,  1833),  had  already  taken  the  same 
view;  Scheurl  holds  a  medial  position  in  ^^Gonsensus  tacit  nuptias," 
ZKB.,  XXII,  269-86  (Freiburg,  1888);  which  paper  was  preceded  by  his 
Enttcicklung  des  kirehliehen  EheseMiessungereehU  (Erlangen,  1877), 
and  the  **Zur  Geschichte  dee  kirch.  EheschliessungsrechtB,**  ZKR^ 
XV  (Freiburg  and  Tubingen,  1880).  The  last-named  article  is  criticised 
by  Bierling,  «<Eleine  Beitrftge,"  t&id.,  XVI,  288-316  (1881).  In  this  con- 
nection read  also  Hasse,  Dcm  OUterreeht  der  EhegatHn  (Berlin,  182i), 
who  anticipates  Sohm  on  the  nature  of  the  Roman  nuptial  celebration; 
Cremer,  Die  kinMiehe  Trauung  (Berlin,  1875);  idem^  "  Bflrgerliche 
Eheechliessung  und  kirchliche  Trauung,"  in  EvangeL  Kirchenzeitung 
(1876),  Nos.  32>35;  Lindner,  *«Die  Heiligung  der  Ehe  und  die  Trauung," 
ibid,,  Nos.  18-23;  Buchka,  "Die  Bedeutung  der  kirch.  Trauung," 
ZKR^  XVII  (Freiburg  and  Tabingen,  1882);  Kahl,  ''Ciyiiehe  und 
kirch.  Oewissen,"  ibid^  XVIII,  295-367  (1883);  Freisen,  Geechiehie  dee 
eawmisehen  Eherechts  (Tabingen,  1888). 

Friedberg*s  Eheachlieeeungj  supplemented  by  the  Zur  Qeeehiehie 
der  EheechUeesungy  the  Lehrbueh  des  katholischen  und  evcmgeliechen 
KircJienreehte  (2d  ed.  Leipzig,  1884),  and  the  Geeehichte  der  OimMe 
(Berlin,  1877),  is  a  mine  of  information  at  every  point;  and  his  oondn- 
sions  as  to  the  validity  of  clandestine  contracts  de  praesenH  have  been 
accepted  by  Pollock  and  Maitland  in  their  History  of  English  Law 
(Cambridge,  1805).  Makower's  Constitutional  History  and  Constitution 
of  the  Chucch  of  England  (London,  1885)  is  by  far  the  best  work  on  his 
subject,  the  extracts  from  the  sources  and  the  full  bibliographical  ap- 
paratus being  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  investigator. 

In  spite  of  its  notorious  inaccuracy,  Bingham's  Origines  eeeUsi- 
asticae  (London,  n.  d.)  is  still  of  service.  Conservative  discussions  may 
also  be  found  in  GOschl,  DarsteUung  der  kirch^-ehrist,  Ehegesetze 
(Aschaffenburg,  1832);  Hildebrand,  De  nuptiis  veterum  christianorum 
(Helmstadt,  1701);  Moy,  Eherech4  der  Christen  mentioned  above;  and 
Phillips,  L&hrbu6h  des  Kirchenrechts  (3d  ed.,  Regensburg,  1881).  Zhish- 
man*8  Das  Eherecht  der  orientalisohen  Kirehe  (Vienna,  1864)  is  the 
standard  treatise  on  the  subject. 
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In  general,  besides  the  works  of  Beauchet,  Loening,  Spirgatis, 
M^ril,  liingard,  Schmid,  Thorpe,  Ldebermann,  and  others  already  men- 
tioned in  Bibliographical  Note  VI,  some  useful  matter  for  the  present 
chapter  may  be  found  in  Parker,  De  anUquitate  bHtannicas  eceleHae 
(London,  1729);  Klein,  Daa  EheverUShniss  (Strassburg,  1881);  Riedler, 
Bedingte  Eheachliesaung  (Eempten,  1892);  Freisen,  Oeschichte  dea 
ecmonischen  Eherechta  (Tubingen,  1888);  idem,  in  Arehiv  fUr  katho- 
liBches  Kirehenrecht,  LIU,  389  ff.] 

I.     THB  PBIMITIYE  0HBI8TIAN  BBXBDIOTION,  THB  BBIDE-HA88, 
AND   THB   GBLEBBATION  AD  OSTIUM  ECCLESJAE 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  early  church  accepted  and 
sanctioned  the  existing  temporal  forms  of  marriage.  Her 
ener^  was  directed  mainly  to  the  task  of  enforcinir  her  own 
roles^lating  to  marriage  disabiUties,  snch  as  tZe  arising 
in  affinity  or  nearness  of  kin;  to  devising  restraints  npon 
the  freedom  of  divorce  and  second  marriage;  and  to  admin- 
istering matrimonial  judicature.'  Bnt  the  existing  legal 
character  and  the  popular  forms  of  betrothal  and  nuptials 
were  not  disturbed.  During  the  period  preceding  the  Teu- 
tonic invasion,  speaking  broadly,  the  church  adhered  to  the 
Boman  law  and  custom;  thereafter  those  of  the  Germans, 
even  when  the  marriage  consisted  in  the  formal  sale  and 
tradition  of  the  bride,  were  accepted.'  The  betrothal  of  the 
early  canon  law  is,  therefore,  the  Boman  betrothal  It  is  a 
conaensua  sponsab'hus,  or  free  agreement  between  the  man 
and  the  woman.     Legally  it  is  a  pactum  de  contrahendo,  or 

1  LiNOABD,  Hitt,  4tf  AngloSaaBcn  Ckureh^  n,  5-7 ;  FftiZDBBBe,  EheKhUetawtey  7; 
SOBK,  EheachUemmino^  107,  and  ehap.  It;  Sohbusl,  Da»  gemeiwt  dcMlwte  Ehertchlt^ 
14,15. 

>  SOBM,  op.  e«.,  106  ff.  That  the  ohoioh  adopted  the  Boman  marriage  forms  is 
the  generally  accepted  view:  see  SsHiiiNa,  UiUencheidwuo  der  FeriOfrnicfe,  24 ff.; 
ScHUBBBT,  Die  evatiifeL  Tranmng,  4  ff . ;  Schkusl,  EntvrickUun^f  det  kirch.  EKetchUet" 
nmOsrecMi,  8  ff.;  idem,  ** Consensus  facit  nnptias,"  ZKR,,  XXII,  260  ff.;  Biensb, 
**  Beitftge,**  i Md.,  XX,  119, 120;  BiCHTEB-DoYB-KAHii,  LehHmch^  1029, 1090 ;  Lobning, 
Oach,  dea  dettUch,  KirchenrechUt  H,  509  ff . ;  Disokhotf,  KircMiehe  IVamMi^,  12  ff . ; 
Mot,  Eherecht  der  Chrieten,  94  ff.,  215  ff.,  S72  ff. 

On  the  other  hand,  Fbexben,  in  Arehiv  far  kaih.  Kirehenreehit  Un,  S09  ff., 
holds  that  the  early  Christians  followed  mainly  Jewish  custom.  Qf.  idem,  QetehiehU 
dee  canon.  Eherechit,  120  ff. 
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promise  for  future  joining  in  marriage,  which  may  be  dis- 
solved at  the  pleasure  of  either  party/  It  creates  no  obliga- 
tion whicli  can  give  rise  to  action  for  damage  or  fulfilment' 
It  does  not  constitute  even  the  initiation  of  marriage.  The 
marriage  begins  with  the  nuptials  or  actual  wedded  life, 
which  gives  expression  to  the  conserisua  nuptialiSj  or  mutual 
will  of  the  parties  to  be  husband  and  wife ;'  though,  doubtless, 
the  church  demands  parental  consent,  without  making  it 
absolutely  essential/  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Sohm,  contrary  to  the  view  previously  accepted, 

1  DiO,^  zxiii,  tit.  i,  1 :  **  Spomaalia  sunt  meiitio  et  repiomiBsicwDaptianxiii  fatara- 
mm.** —Corpftajuria  civ.,  1, 294.  Cf,  Sohm,  EheachUeuungt  109, 110;  KLmr,  Dot  Eke- 
verWrnim^  122  ff . 

s  By  the  older  Boman  law  the  betrothal  was  in  form  a  contraot  by  aHpuioHot 
and  there  was  an  action  for  damage  in  ease  of  nonfolfllment:  Qeluub,  Noctes 
oMiccM,  It,  4 ;  Smith,  Diet  <tf  Oreek  and  Boman  AwHgvUUa,  II,  199, 140.  The  later 
law  gave  no  snch  action :  Dig.,  zxiii,  tit.  i,  10:  OorpuB  jurU  civ.,  I,  201 ;  Oodex,  V,  5; 
though  to  enter  into  two  bethrothals  at  once  was  held  to  oonstitnte  »i0smia,the 
same  as  two  marriages:  Dig,,  iii,  tit.  ii,  1:  Oorpna  jwru  dv.,  I,  SB.  Qf.  Ludi<ow, 
in  Diet,  Chriat,  AnHq,,  I,  208;  Kiaxn,  Dob  SheoerWmimt  22  ff.,  125, 126;  Bzxdlbb, 
BedingU  lOieachUeagunOt  11^12;  Soheubl,  EnttneklunOt^-U;  LoBimro,  aetekielUe 
de§  deutach,  Kirchenrtchta,  n,  SdO,  570,  who  shows  that  after  the  third  oentory  the 
betrothal  became  more  important  inl Boman  law;  ShhIiINO,  Unienehaiduno,  20, 21, 
notes;  Bbzn,  Daa  rOm.  Privairechtt  ISS,  189;  BussoMiua,  De  Hiu nupUarum  (Paris, 
1654),  1  ff. ;  Bsauohbt,  .tftwde,  11  ff. ;  Schubbbt,  Die  evangO.  Trauwno^  11,  notes. 

>  But  Sohm,  EheacMieaaung,  110,  who  was  preceded  by  GlOck,  OiUerrecht,  1, 97  ff., 
contends,  against  the  common  interpretation  of  the  maxim  eonaenaua  faeit  mip- 
<tcw,  that  a  merely  **  formless  "  oonsenmf  not  followed  by  actual  wedded  life  is  not 
sufficient  to  oonstitnte  a  Boman  marriage.  That  would  be  practically  a  oonseimw 
aponaaUtiva  or  Boman  betrothal.  On  the  other  hand,  Sbhlino,  Unteracheidung  der 
VerWmiaae,  7  ff .,  188  ff.,  157  ff.,  insists  that  by  the  Boman  law  a  formless  nuptial  con- 
tract, whetiier  followed  by  cohabitation  or  not,  constitutes  a  binding  marriage. 
Such  also  is  the  view  of  Dibckhoff,  Kirch.  Trauung,  15 ;  Sohubext,  Die  evangeL 
Trauung,  4  ff.,  11 ;  and  Schkubl,  Entuficklung,  11.  But  Schsubl,  "  Consensus  facit 
nuptias,**  ZKR.,  XXII,  209  ff.,  agrees  with  Sohm,  in  effect,  though  not  avowedly. 
For,  while  he  says  that  marriage  by  ecnfarreaUo^  for  example,  would  be  a  ralid  mar- 
riage, even  if  the  parties  never  lived  together,  yet  the  Boman  law,  he  points  out, 
does  not  reveal  the  evils  of  clandestine  unions,  beeause  the  formless  nuptial  promise 
implied  the  common  wedded  life.  Cf.  also  Bisblino,  "Kleine  Beitrftge,"  ZJTfi., 
XVI,  288  ff.,  who  criticises  SchenrI;  Fbxzseh,  Oeachichte  dea can.  Ekerechta,  101  ff.; 
and  Bxnr,  Daa  rihn.  PnvairecM  (1896),  188, 189. 

4  **For  even  on  earth  childron  do  not  rightfully  and  lawfully  wed  without  their 
father^s  consent.**— ThbtuUjIAM,  To  Hia  Wife,  Book  II,  c.  viii :  AnU-Nicene  FtUhera, 
IV,  48.  According  to  Ulpxan,  in  Dig.,  1,  tit.  xvii,  1.  80,  "  Nuptias  non  conoubitus, 
aed  consensus  facit.*'  But  Paulub,  ibid.,  xxiii,  tit.  U,  1. 2,  shows  that  the  consensus 
"  must  be  at  once  that  of  the  parties  themselves,  and  of  those  in  whose  potestaa  they 
are.**   See  the  excellent  article  of  Ludlow,  in  Diet.  ChHet.  AnHq.,  I,  48»-96. 
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that  the  two  betrothals  of  the  medisBval  canon  law  are  based 
on  the  German  betrothal.'  If  not  the  marriage  itself,  it  is 
nevertheless,  as  already  seen,  an  act  for  joining  in  marriage 
which  is  not  easily  dissolved. 

The  only  innovation  effected  by  the  primitive  chnrch  was 
of  a  purely  religions  character.  Thongh  she  might  content 
herself  with  the  Boman  or  the  Germanic  forms  of  marriage, 
there  remained  an  ''ethical  mission^'  peculiarly  her  own. 
*'In  order  at  the  very  outset  to  fill  the  wedded  life  with  the 
blessing  and  spirit  of  the  Christian  life,  the  church,  without 
reference  to  the  matrimonial  law  in  force,  demanded  of  her 
members  that  the  very  beginning  of  marriage  should  be 
placed  under  the  word  of  God  and  be  hallowed  by  its 
power."'  Hence,  from  the  first  century  onward,  we  find 
evidence  of  a  priestly  benediction  usually  in  connection  with 
the  betrothal  and  probably  with  the  nuptials.'  Thus  Igna- 
tius declares  that  it  ''becomes  both  men  and  women  who 
marry,  to  form  their  union  with  the  approval  of  the  bishop," 

1 SOHK,  EhemshUetnmg^  107-52 ;  idem,  Trauung  und  VerMmng^  59-109.  In  oppo- 
sition to  Sohm^s  Tiew,  Sbhuno,  Uwtertcheid'ung  der  VerMmit$e,  188  ff.,  185  ff.,  con- 
tends that  the  tpontaUa  (betrothal  and  nnptial  promises)  of  the  medinyal  canon  law 
are  derived  from  the  law  of  Bome.  Soch  also  is  the  position  of  Zoxpfl,  DeuUche 
BeehUgeachiclUe  (4th  ed.),  Ill, §§81  ff.;  Schultb,  Handfmeh  det  kiUh,  KherecKU 
(1855),  S7,  278;  Wai^tbb,  Kirchenrecht  (14th  ed.),  §  298;  and  Losifiiio,  Oetch,  des 
deiKUeh,  KirehenrechU,  II,  601,  foUowin^  Sohm  in  the  main.  Schubbbt,  Die  evangel. 
TrauunQt  87,  takes  a  medial  position :  "  die  Kirohe  bildete  ihr  ei«enes  Becht  in  Anleh- 
nung  an  das  dentsohe  Becht  ans.'*  Sohkubl,  Enturicklung^  03, 94, 95  ff.,  p<u$im ;  idem. 
Dob  gemeine  deuUehe  Eherecht^  14, 15,  reviews  and  criticises  Sohm  on  varions  points. 
Fbiidbbbo,  Verlobung  und  Trauung,  25,  contrary  to  the  position  taken  in  EKcKhUet' 
eung,  6, 202,  accepts  Sohm*s  view,  but  with  reservations.    See  also  his  Lehrbuch,  339  ff. 

s  Sohm,  EhetchUeteung,  107, 108.  Qf,  idem,  Ob,  CivileKe,  25;  and  Schubxbt,  Die 
evangel.  Trauung,  5  ff.,  who  agrees  with  Sohm.  The  conservative  view  of  the  reli- 
gious character  of  early  Christian  marriage  is  represented  by  Ki«bin,  EheverlObniu, 
95  ff. ;  DzacKHorF,  Die  kirch.  Trauung,  20  ff.,  pairim, 

s  The  custom  of  benediction  may  have  been  influenced  by  Jewish  practice.  The 
Hebrew  benediction  was  given  "not  necessarily  by  a  priest,  but  by  the  eldest  friend 
or  relative  present":  Mxtbicx,  in  DicL  ChriH.  Antiq.,  II,  1107,  who  gives  the  bene- 
diction in  abridged  form.    Cf,  Selden,  Uxor  ebraica,  II,  12. 

On  the  teachings  of  the  Christian  fathers  as  to  the  form  of  marriage  see  Mab- 
TBins,  De  riUbm,  U,  lib.  I,  c.  iz,  120-44;  Sxlden,  Uxor  ebrcUca,  179-84, 665-09,  paaeim; 
ScHUBEBT,  Die  eoangeL  Trauung,  4  ff. ;  Lobnino,  Qeeeh.  dee  deutaeh  KirchenreckU, 
n,  573 ff.;  DiBCXHOFF,  Die  kirch,  Trauung,  20 ff.;  Fbibdbbbo,  Lehrbuch,  387 ff.; 
Philupb,  Lehrbuch,  612  ff. ;  Bxbnbb,  "  Beitiftge,"  ZKB,,  XX,  U9-27. 
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that  it  may  be  according  to  God.'  TertoUian  speaks  of  mar- 
riage being  ''requested^'  of  bishops,  presbyters,  or  deacons;' 
and  he  shows  in  another  place  that  publicity  was  an  impor- 
tant motive  for  encouraging  unions  ''in  presence  of  the 
church.'^*  In  a  somewhat  obscure  passage  of  the  treatise 
addressed  to  his  wife,  which  is  much  relied  upon  by  sacer- 
dotal writers,  he  exclaims :  ''How  should  we  be  sufficient 
to  set  forth  the  bliss  of  that  marriage  which  the  church 
brings  about,  and  the  oblation  confirms,  and  the  benediction 
seals,  angels  proclaim,  the  Father  ratifies?''^  But  here  a 
legal  importance  is  given  to  the  benediction  which  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  gained  until  centuries  later.*^  A  similar 
doubt  attaches  to  the  words  of  Ambrose,  who,  writing 
against  mixed  marriages,  says :  "For  since  marriage  itself 
should  be  sanctified  by  the  priestly  veil  and  by  benediction, 
how  can  that  be  called  a  marriage  where  there  is  no  agree- 
ment of  faith?''*  But,  "as  Selden  has  observed,  the  like 
benedictions  were  often  claimed  in  behalf  of  many  other 
kinds  of  contract  besides  that  of  marriage — a  sale,  for 
instance."^  In  the  eastern  church  likewise  the  letters  of 
Gregory  Nazienzen  and  the  silence  of  Chrysostom  show  that 
the  benediction  was  without  legal  significance.*  By  the 
Roman  law  no  betrothal  or  nuptial  ceremonial  is  prescribed. 
The  solemnities  were  determined  by  local  custom ;  and  these 
the  early  Christians  were  willing  to  accept.  For  centuries 
a  marriage  liturgy  was  not  adopted  either  in  the  East  or  in 

1 I0NATXU8,  EpitOe  to  Pclycarp^  IV :  AnU-Nieent  Fathen,  1, 95. 

aTBBTULLiAir,  On  Monooamy,  zi :  Awte-Nicene  Fatherty  IV,  67. 

sToBTULiiLAJf,  On  Modeaty,  v:  Awte-Nieene  Fathers^  IV,  77.  QT.  KiTBlOK,  art. 
"Marriage/*  in  Did,  ChrUL  Antiq.y  TL,  1106,  who  thinks,  aside  from  the  religions 
motiye,  members  might  thns  avoid  the  Tiolation  of  laws  of  the  state  with  which  they 
were  unacquainted. 

4 Ludlow,  on  "Benediction,**  in  Diet,  Chritt,  Antiq,t  1, 193;  <^.  the  reading  in 
ArUe-Nicene  Fathen^  IV,  48. 

5  Ludlow,  loc.  eit,  •  Ambrosb,  Book  IX,  ep.  70;  Ludlow,  Ioc  dL 

7  Ludlow,  t&id. ;  Sbldbn,  Uxor  e&ratca,  Lib.  n,  ec  xziv,  xzt. 

•  Ludlow,  op,  eit,,  1, 194. 
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the  West*  According  to  Tertullian,  no  "breath  of  idolatry" 
attaches  even  to  the  heathen  ceremonies  connected  with 
esponsalSy'  among  which  he  mentions  the  ring,  the  kiss,  the 
veil,  and  the  joining  of  hands.'  The  ring  came  more  and 
more  under  German  infiaence  to  be  used  as  an  arrha.^ 
Witnesses  were  required;  and  in  connection  with  the  nup- 
tials we  hear  also  of  the  "pomp"  or  procession  to  the  bride- 
groom^B  home,  and  the  "crowning"  of  the  bride  or  the 
wedded  pair,  usually  with  flowers.' 

It  seems  probable,  then,  that  during  the  first  three  or 
four  centuries  Christian  marriages  were  not  as  a  rule  cele- 
brated  in  church/    The  betrothal  or  nuptial  benediction 

1  In  both  Bast  and  West,  between  the  sixth  and  seTenth  oentories :  Ludlow,  ibid* 

s  Tbbtuixzah,  Or  IdfAoltry^  xri :  AnAt-Nie^ne  Fathen,  m,  71.  Cf,  Ludi^ow,  on 
''Betrothal;*  op.  cit,  I,  208. 

sTmstcllxan,  foe,  cit ;  idem,  On  the  Veiling  qf  Viroins,  xi :  Ante-Nieene  Fathen, 
m,  71 ;  IV,  34.  On  the  ring  see  Diet.  Chriet.  Antiq.,  1, 248, 249, 202 ;  U,  U06, 1807, 1808 ; 
for  the  kiss  see  iHd.,  11, 90S»  906.  By  the  Theodosian  Code,  lib.  t,  tit.  8,  leg.  16,  one- 
half  of  the  bridegroom  *s  gifts,  after  his  death,  were  delivered  to  his  betrothed  in 
ease  the  betrothal  were  sealed  by  a  kiss ;  otherwise  all  was  given  to  his  relatives : 
ibid.,  n,  1110.  In  Bngland,  and  elsewhere,  the  kiss  was  a  charaoteristio  of  pnblio 
sponsals;  and  when  these  were  recognized  by  the  chnreh  the  kiss  was  sanetiiied  by 
the  priest :  Jbavfbbbon,  Bridee  and  Btidalt,  1, 65-67;  Brand,  Pop.  AnJtiq.y  II,  189-41. 
Of.  also  MlBiXi,  Dee  farmtM  et  dee  ueagee,  87, 38;  Sfxboatib,  Verlobun4f  und  VeTmah^- 
Uing,  16, 17.  The  veil  was  originally  nsed  at  the  betrothal,  from  the  time  of  which 
eeremony  onward  in  early  days  it  was  worn  habitoally  by  the  betrothed  as  weU  as 
by  the  married  woman :  Hxtbzck,  in  DieU  Chriet.  Antiq.,  11, 1108, 1100. 

«  Ludlow,  on  '*Arrhae,'*  in  Diet  Chriet.  AnUq.,  1, 142-44 :  Hktbzcs,  ibid.,  n,  1106. 

ft  For  the  crowning  in  the  eastern  choroh  see  Zhzshkan,  Dtte  Ehereeht  der  orient. 
Kirehe,  135, 156, 602  fl. ;  </.  Mabtbnb,  De  ritibue,  1, 125.  The  crown  was  made  of  flow- 
ers, often  of  olive  or  myrtle,  and  sometimes  of  silver  or  gold.  The  eostom  appears  in 
the  West,  bat  it  became  at  length  so  important  in  the  East  that  the  "  whole  marriage 
was  called  the  crowning,  as  in  the  West  it  was  called  the  veiling**:  Mbtxicx,  in 
Diet.  Chriet.  Antiq.,  II,  1108, 1109;  ef.  ibid,,  I,  511.  The  pomp  is,  of  coarse,  the  Greek 
pompa:  Fustbl  db  CouLAirosfl,  Ancient  CUy  (Boston,  1806),  86  fF.,  corresponding  to 
the  Boman  traductio  and  the  German  BraiMavf. 

•Pope  Nicholas  (A.  D.  860),  in  his  replies  to  the  Bnlgarians,  who  had  asked  his 
eoonsel  concerning  marriage  rites,  says  concerning  the  naptials :  "  First  of  all  they 
are  placed  in  the  oharch  with  oblations,  which  they  have  to  make  to  God  by  the 
hands  of  the  priest,  and  so  at  last  they  receive  the  benediction  and  the  heavenly 
veiL*'  On  this  letter  see  Ssldbn,  Uxor  ebrctica.  Lib.  II,  c.  xxv,  179;  Habtsnb,  De 
HUbue,  1, 124, 125 ;  Dxbokhoff,  Die  Hreh.  Trauung,  il  ff . ;  Bbauchbt,  itude,  34.  From 
this  letter  and  the  statements  of  the  Fathers  concerning  the  benediction,  already 
mentioned,  Mbtbzcx,  in  Diet.  Chriet.  Antiq.,  II,  1106, 1107,  condodes,  "There  is  no 
nasoaable  doabt  that  the  place  in  which  Christians  were  ordinarily  married  was  a 
duizah,  so  soon  as  it  became  safe  and  customary  for  them  to  meet  in  chuiohM  for 
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was  not  essential  to  a  valid  marriage,  however  important  it 
may  have  been  regarded  from  a  religions  point  of  view/ 
Gradually  it  became  an  established  custom  for  the  newly 
wedded  pair,  after  solemnization  of  the  nuptials,  to  attend 
religious  services  in  the  church  and  partake  of  the  sacra- 
ment, at  the  close  of  which  the  priest  invoked  a  blessing 
upon  the  future  married  life.  But  at  first  the  church  ser- 
vice was  the  ordinary  service;  only  after  a  considerable 
interval  were  phrases  introduced  into  the  prayers  especially 
applicable  to  the  wedded  pair.' 

Thus  stood  the  custom  in  the  period  immediately  follow- 
ing the  conversion  of  the  Teutonic  nationa  The  nuptials 
consisted  of  two  distinct  acts.  The  first  was  the  giflat  or 
traditional  ceremony  in  the  usual  form.  Thereafter,  often 
on  the  day  following  the  bridal  night,*  the  newly  wedded 
couple  celebrated  the  bride-mass  (Brautmesse)  and  received 
the  benediction  of  the  priest.     But  this  religious  act  had 

relicrious  porposes,  and  tbat  the  way  in  which  they  were  ordinarily  married  was  by 
a  religions  ceremony,**  though  especially  in  the  East  (CHBTaosTOM ,  Horn,  xloitt,  m 
Oetk,  o.  24)  the  religions  ceremony  often  took  place  in  honses.  Bnt  so  far  as  western 
Christendom  is  concerned,  the  sonroes  show  that  marriage  In  chnreh  was  of  slow 
growth.  Jbaffbbbon,  Brideg  and  BridaU,  I,  48,  40,  donbts  whether  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  always  celebrated  marriage  in  their  homes. 

1 SOHM,  XhemihUeitunOt  158  ff.,  insists  that  the  priestly  benedictim,  unless  here 
and  there  by  local  custom,  was  connected  with  the  nuptials  {Trauuno)  and  not  with 
the  betrothal,  which  he  regards  as  the  essential  element  in  marriage.  But  Dixcs- 
HOFF,  Die  kireh,  Trauung^  20  fl.,  80  ff.,  47  ff.,  65  ff.,  claims  that  from  the  earliest  period 
among  the  Christians  it  was  customary  for  the  priest  to  bless  the  betrothal;  and 
that  at  least  from  the  fourth  century  the  same  is  true  of  the  nuptials.  In  his  Zur 
Trauunotfraoe^  17,  note,  Sohm  seems  to  accept  Dieokhoff^s  riew,  while  denying  any- 
thing but  religious  meaning  to  the  benediction  in  either  case. 

Siucius,  Eput.  ad  Himer.y  §4,  mentions  a  "benediction  of  the  priest  at  be- 
trothal, of  so  solemn  a  nature  as  to  make  it  sacrilege  in  the  betrothed  woman  to 
marry  another  man;**  but  this  epistle  maybe  spurious:  Mbtxics,  in  Diet,  Chri$L 
Antiq,^  11, 1106.  Cf.  Sghbubl,  Sntwicklu7i4f,  24,  25;  Sbhuho,  UtUeneheidunQtZ&t 
notes,  110;  Loenino,  op,  eit.,  II,  578;  and,  for  the  eastern  church,  Zhzbhman,  Dos 
Eherecht  der  orient,  Kirche,  126, 185, 156, 672, 289  ff.,  patHru 

SSOHK,  EKeteMiemung,  157.  This  stage  of  the  bride-mass  is  disclosed  by  the 
oldest  gacramentaria,  of  about  the  fifth  century;  and  the  same  ritual  was  in  use  in 
the  Prankish  church  in  the  ninth  century. 

iFbiedbsbo,  EheechlieatunOf  78-98,  where  numerous  proofs  from  the  mediaval 
poets  and  other  sonroes  are  giren ;  but  sometimes  marriage  in  church  appears.  Cf. 
SOHX,  op,  cit,t  189  n.  16. 
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no  legal  significance.  No  donbt  it  was  performed  by  all 
good  Christians  as  a  religious  dnty.  The  benediction  was 
invoked  on  the  married  life,  a  fact  of  snoh  immense  ethical 
importance,  just  as  it  was  invoked  on  all  important  under- 
takings. It  was  observed  as  a  fitting  solemnity  for  a  believer 
and  not  as  a  part  of  the  marriage.  Therefore  in  the  case  of 
second  marriages  it  was  omitted.'  Broadly  stated,  the  canon 
law  maintained  the  validity  of  all  proper  marriages  solem* 
nized  without  the  priestly  benediction,  though  spiritual 
punishment  might  be  imposed  for  neglect  of  religious  duty. 
Such  is  the  view  of  Sohm,  and  it  has  been  generally  ac- 
cepted.' DieckhojEP,*  however,  contests  it  at  every  point.  He 
holds  that  from  early  days  the  priestly  benediction,  whether 
of  betrothal  or  of  nuptials,  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
CShristian  marriage  celebration.  In  support  of  the  theory, 
that  originally  the  church  really  undertook  to  join  persons 
in  wedlock,  he  presents  three  services  from  Boman  aacrar- 

1  In  all  the  early  ritoals  the  benedietion  is  not  allowed  in  ease  of  a  second  mar- 
riage, at  anjr  rate  unless  the  first  marriage  of  one  or  both  of  the  jMirties  had  not 
been  blessed  bj  the  priest;  and  long  paragraphs  of  the  serrice  are  devoted  to 
explaining  the  alleged  reasons  for  this,  and  to  the  still  harder  task  of  showing  how 
a  second  marriage  can  be  a  sacrament  and  yet  less  holy  than  a  first  marriage. 
This  dilemma  led  to  cnrions  compromises,  as  in  the  service  nsed  at  the  marriage  of 
King  Sthelwnlf  with  Judith,  his  father's  widow,  in  the  year  856;  see  the  serrioe  in 
PiBBTZ,  MbnumefUa,  teg.,  1, 420;  and  DiscKHorF,  Die  kirch.  Trauuno*  78, 74.  On  this 
topic  compare  the  York,  Samm,  and  Hereford  rituals  in  Surtees  Society  PubUca- 
fioiw,  LXTTT,  85-37,  Appendix,  23, 24, 117,  118;  and  the  Sarum  (Salisbury)  ritual  in 
Maskbll,  lionumerUa  rUuaUa^  I,  71-74;  also  Situaie  romanum  PauU  QfUfUi,  196; 
Maxtenb,  De  ritibtu,  II,  121, 122;  Excerp.  Ecgberti,  01 :  in  Thorpe,  II,  110;  Axlfbic's 
Canontf  9:  ibid,,  II,  847 ;  Fbixdbbbg,  Ehe^chUeMung,  86 ;  Schmid,  Oetetxe,  562 ;  Bohn, 
PoL  CyCf  m,  819.  Selden,  Uxor  ebraica,  II,  c.  80,  maintains  that  the  practice  of 
celebrating  nuptials  before  a  priest  was  not  general  among  primitive  Christians. 
This  is  declared  an  error  by  Binqhak,  Originesy  VII,  828  ff.,  who,  like  Dieckhoff  and 
most  ecclesiastical  writers,  holds  that  the  custom  was  general  and  obligatory. 

SSOHK,  Ehachlie$tungy  107  fl.,  158  ff.;  idem,  Zur  Trauung^age,  10  ff.;  idem, 
ObKgaL  CUmlehe,  25  ff.  In  substantial  agreement  with  Sohm  are  LoBNnro,  Qeaeh.  dee 
deuteeh.  Kirehenreehte,  n,  569-606:  Fbixdbebo,  "Zur  Geschichte,"  ZKB,,  I,  874  ff.; 
BZKNXB, "  Beitrftge,"  ibid,,  XX,  119-47 ;  Schxubl,  Entwicklung,  110  ff.  Cf,  Bbauchbt, 
itude,  80  ff. ;  Spibgatib,  VerMmng  und  Travung,  4  ff . ;  Schubert,  Die  evangeL 
Traitmng,  14  ff. ;  Kliefoth,  Liturgiache  Abhandlungen  (2d  ed.,1869),  1, 186  ff. 

>  DiBCXHOVF,  Die  kirch,  Trauung,  29  ff.,  45, 46  ff.,  65  ff. ;  idem,  Civilehe  und  kirch, 
Trmmng,  14  ff.  Much  earlier,  Mot,  Eherecht  der  Chrieten,  216, 217,  had  taken  the 
sameTlaw. 
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mentaria  of  the  age  of  Charles  the  Great'  Bat  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  words  of  the  text  relied  npon  for 
proof  are  not  of  too  recent  origin  to  be  convincing  as  to 
early  nsage;  and  if  they  really  belong  to  the  time  assigned, 
they  cannot,  in  face  of  other  evidence,  be  accepted  as  show- 
ing the  general  custom  of  the  West,  bnt  rather,  like  the 
often-cited  Capitulary,'  of  802,  as  merely  revealing  the  aim 
and  desire  of  the  church. 

The  introduction  of  the  bride-mass  constitutes  the  second 
stage  in  the  history  of  clerical  marriage.  In  Elnglish  his- 
tory it  is  represented  by  several  spousal  services  which  have 
been  published  by  the  Surtees  Society.*  They  cover  the 
period  from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  century,  beginning 
with  the  Pontifical  of  Egbert,  archbishop  of  York  (732-66) 
and  ending  with  the  Rede  Boke  of  Darbye  (ca.  1050),  now 
in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  These 
services  consist  wholly  of  prayers  and  benedictions.  There 
is  no  mention  of  the  mass,  though  doubtless  the  husband 
and  wife  have  already  partaken  of  the  communion  before 
the  service.  Apparently  the  function  of  the  priest  is  purely 
religious.  It  is  merely  an  invocation  of  the  divine  blessing 
upon  the  life  of  the  newly  wedded  pair,  and  has  no  legal 
significance.  The  nuptials  have  already  been  solemnized, 
whether  in  the  presence  of  the  priest  or  not  the  formularies 
do  not  explain. 

1  DzBCSHOVF,  Die  Jdreh.  Trawuic^  SS  ff . :  BODramenkuia  of  Popes  Leo,  Gelasins, 
and  Gregory  I.  These,  he  thinks,  show  not  merely  a  **  divine  benediction  of  the 
marriage  already  oonclnded,  bnt  essentially  a  divine  joining  in  marriage."  These 
services  are  also  contained  in  Danisl,  Codex  lUurgieui,  I,  257  ff. ;  and  that  of 
Gelasins  in  Mabtbnx,  De  ritsMtf,  n,  127. 

s  Charles  the  Oreat  in  the  Capitulary  of  802,  e.  85,  Waltbb,  Oorpue  Jurie  fferm,^ 
n,  107,  prescribes  the  benediction  of  the  nnptials  by  a  priest;  bnt  this  is  thought  to 
have  had  little  effect.  The  benediction  is  also  required  by  several  false  capitularies : 
Fbiedbxbo,  EhetchUeMnmOt  58,  SO.  On  this  decree  of  802  see  also  Sobubbbt,  Die 
eoaniyel.  HvMungt  19 ;  Beauohst,  JlttiKfe,  80, 81. 

•  Surtees  Society  PublieaHoru^  LXIII,  Appendix,  157  ff.  In  the  Ordo  of  Arch- 
bishop Bgbert,  for  instance*  a  blessing  is  invoked  upon  the  parties,  the  bridal 
chamber,  and  Uke  marriage  bed ;  and  the  other  Ordinee  there  printed  are  of  the  same 
general  character. 
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But  already  in  the  tenth  century  we  reach  the  beginning 
of  a  third  stage  in  the  rise  of  the  ecclesiastical  ceremony/ 
The  nuptials  still  consist  of  two  distinct  acts.  The  first  is 
the  gifla  proper,  according  to  the  usual  temporal  forms.  It 
is  no  longer  a  strictly  private  transaction,'  but  it  takes  place 
before  the  church  door — ante  ostium  eccleatae* — in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  priest,  who  participates  in  the  ceremony  and  closes 
it  with  his  blessing.  The  second  act  consists  in  the  entrance 
into  the  church  and  the  celebration  of  the  bride-mass,  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  benediction.  But  the  gifta^  even  in  this 
stage,  is  temporal  and  not  ecclesiasticaL  It  occurs  ^'before 
and  not  within  the  church,^'  the  motive  usually  assigned 
being  to  induce  an  immediate  attendance  upon  communion 
on  the  very  day  of  the  nuptials  instead  of  after  an  intervaL 
In  reality,  however,  the  custom  is  but  a  recognition  of  the 
temporal  nature  of  wedlock,  which  ought  therefore  to  be 
celebrated  before  and  not  within  the  consecrated  building.* 
That  such  was  the  prevailing  custom  throughout  the  western 
church  during  the  Middle  Ages  is  established  by  a  mass  of 
evidence  of  the  most  convincing  character.  Besides  the 
testimony  of  chroniclers,  historians,  and  literary  men,  we 
have  that  of  the  law-books  and  legal  writers,  lay  and  ecclesi- 
astical, which  make  frequent  mention  of  the  assignment  of 
the  wife's  dower  at  the  church  door  during  the  nuptial  cele- 

I  It  need  not  snrpriBe  us  that  these  phases  of  eTolntlon  ehronologioally  overlap 
each  other;  for  social  deyelopment  is  seldom  uniform. 

^HauMtrauung:  Sohm,  EheacMiettunOi  158. 

*Al8o  ad  vcUfoae  eeclauiey  in  facie  eceUHae^  in  contpectu  eeelegiae,  ad  fort* 
eeeletiaet  etc. 

4 "By  performinff  the  cItH  rite  ontside  the  walls  of  the  church  they  declared 
the  fundamental  nature  of  the  matrimonial  contract,  and  asserted  the  doctrine  of 
the  common  law  of  the  land  respecting  its  meaning  and  purpose."— JsAJPFKBaoN, 
Bride*  and  Bridal*^  1, 53.  This  view  is  of  course  rejected  by  Disckhoff,  Die  kirch. 
Trauuno^  76,  note,  79  ff.,  who  regards  the  ecclesiastical  transaction  as  a  real  ecclesi- 
astical celebration  necessary  to  the  marriage  in  the  eyes  of  the  church.  C/.  Bieb- 
LINO,  ** Kleine  Beltrftge,"  ZKR.^  XVI,  288  ff.,  who  criticises  Dibckhoff  {Civilehe  und 
kirch,  Trauung),  and  agrees  with  Sohm  (Zur  Trauungtfrage,  10)  that  the  ecclesi- 
astical transaction  must  not  be  confused  with  ecclesiastical  marriage. 
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bration.*  Moreover,  many  of  the  ancient  rituals  themselves 
have  been  preserved.  All  these  ^'are  unanimous/'  says 
L6on  Gautier,  following  Martene,  ''in  placing  the  principal 
act  of  the  marriage  celebration,  that  is  to  say  the  consent  of 
the  parties,  at  the  entrance  or  in  the  porch  of  the  church  ;''* 

iQLAKVZLiiX,  TrcustahUt  lib.  tI,  o.  1:  PHnxiPS,  n,  881.  "The  term  dower  is 
used  in  two  senses.  Dower  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  oommonly  used  means  that 
which  any  free  man  at  the  time  of  his  being  affianced  (tempore  desponsationis)  gives 
to  his  bride  at  the  church  door  " :  GlamtiuiB,  tI,  o.  1,  as  translated  by  John  Bkambb 
(London,  1812).  Cf,  also  Skldbn,  Fleta^  lib.  t,  o.  23,  pp.  840,  841;  Bbaoton,  De 
Ugibtu,  Ub.  ii,  o.  89  (fd.  92),  Vol.  II,  48;  Horns,  TKe  Mirror  <tf  JwHcet  (ed. 
Whzttakxb,  London,  1896),  11 ;  Fitzhebbbbt,  New  Naiura  Brewum  (Dnblin,  1798), 
852  (150);  Hknohak,  Summa  parra,  e.  ii:  "Breyla  de  dote  ad  ostium  eoolesiae;*' 
SxLDBN,  Uxor  tibraieck^  196,  or  in  Qpera,  m,  680. 

That  the  gifta^  or  celebration  as  a  temiwral  act,  should  take  place  before  the 
church  door  is  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the  early  view  that  there  purification  c»r 
preparation  should  be  made  for  the  rites  or  sendee  within  the  sanctuary.  The 
atrium  sometimes  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  medial  ground  between  the  world  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  sacred  temple  of  God  on  the  other ;  see,  for  example.  Old  Eng, 
HomiUeat  1, 72, 73:  children  are  to  be  baptised  in  holy  church, "  and  their  godfathers 
and  godmothers  are  to  answer  for  them  at  the  church-door,  and  enter  into  pledges 
(coTcnants)  at  the  font-stone,  that  they  should  be  believing  (faithful)  men."  This 
passage  is  referred  to  in  MAtznxb,  AUengliKh.  Spraehproben  (Berlin,  1878),  II,  S78, 
at "  chirchedure."  Gbboobt,  in  his  P<utoral  Care,  104, 106,  referring  to  the  brasen 
basins  before  the  Temple  supported  by  twelve  oxen,  says  the  bishc^ts  when  they 
"descend  to  wash  the  sins  of  their  neighbors,  when  they  confess,  they  support,  as  it 
were,  the  basin  before  the  church-door.*'  According  to  the  Oapitula  et  fragmaUa 
Theodori,  Thobpb,  Ancient  Law  (folio),  813,  "Si  in  atrio  ecclesiae  quislibet 
injuria  yerit  aliquem  presbyterum,  vel  ibidem  aliquod  sacrilegium  perpetraverit, 
altari  et  Domino  componatur."  With  this  compare  Ateblsed,  Lav»,  Vn,  18: 
Thobpb,  Ancient  Laum  (folio),  142 ;  Gbooc,  WOHerhuehy «.  v. "  Kirchthor ; "  Mubrat, 
New  Eng,  Diet,  Part  V,  406,  at  "church-door;"  Ormulum,  I,  48,  IL  1828,  1827; 
Chaucbb,  Prolog,,  460:  "  Housbondes  at  chirohe  dore  she  hadde  fyre.**  See  also 
WabnkOnio  and  Stein,  FranMdeiache  Verfauungegeechichte,  II,  257;  Wbznhold, 
DeuUche  Frauen,  I,  877,  878;  Whztgzft,  Worka,  II,  461-4M;  Bband,  Pop.  Ant.,  II, 
133-85;  Jbapfbbson,  Bridee  and  Bridala,  I,  4&-50;  Spxboatis,  Verlotmng  ftnd 
Trauung,  20, 21 ;  Schubbbt,  Die  evangel.  Trawung,  20. 

tL^N  Gautieb,  La  chevaJerie,  424  n.  8:  op.  Habtenb,  De  ritilme,  who  says: 
"Nuptiae  communiter  solent  celebrari  ad  valvar  eceleaiae;**  and  places  before  us 
abundant  proof  in  the  sixteen  ordinet  which  he  publishes,  ibid.,  U,  127-44.  Gautier 
cites  also  £iiennb  de  Bovbbon,  ed.  of  Leoot  de  la  Mabghb,  866:  "Cum 
dnceretur  •  ...  ad  parrochiam  .  .  ,  .  et  euet  »ub  porticu  eccleeiae  ut  eponea  aua  ei 
conaentiret  et  matrimcmium  ratiflcaretur  per  verba  de  praesenti,  ut  moris  est,  et  sic 
in  ecclesia  matrimonium  solempnisaretur  in  misse  celebratione  et  aliis.**  The  same 
writer  makes  a  thorough  examination  of  the  "  Pontifical  ou  rituel  de  lire  **  (pub- 
lished by  Mabtene,  n,  coll.  856-59,  who  assigns  it  to  the  twelfth  century) ,  comparing 
it  with  other  rituals,  with  illustrations  and  proofs  from  many  sources.  In  chaps, 
ix  to  xi  inclusive,  entitled  "  Le  mariage  dn  chevalier  "  (op.  cit.,  841-450),  Gautier  gives 
a  learned  and  most  interesting  discussion  of  medieval  marriage  rites  and  customs. 
Compare  Daniel,  Codex  liturgicua;  and  the  summaries  in  Palmbb,  Originu 
Uturgicae,  1, 106  fl. 
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and  what  is  thns  affirmed  for  the  ritaala  of  France  is  equally 
true  for  thoee  of  Germany^  and  England.  ^*In  the  first 
place,^  runs  the  opening  rubric  of  the  Sarum  Ordo  ad 
faciendum  sponaalit^  *'let  the  man  and  the  woman  stand 
before  the  church  door  in  the  presence  of  God,  the  priest, 
and  the  people,  the  man  on  the  right  of  the  woman,  and  the 
woman  on  the  left  of  the  man.''  Here  the  bride  and  groom 
remain  during  the  nuptial  celebration,  the  assignment  of  the 
dower,  and  the  closing  benediction.  Thereupon,  as  the  rubric 
directs,  ^'let  them  enter  the  church  as  far  as  the  steps  of  the 
altar,''  where,  after  a  psalm,  they  are  to  prostrate  themselves 
while  a  prayer  is  said  in  their  behalf.'  The  usage  of  Sarum 
in  this  regard  is  typical,  differing  only  in  words  and  arrange- 
ment from  that  of  York,  Hereford,  or  the  other  churches. 
Indeed,  marriage  continues  to  be  celebrated  at  the  church 
door  until  the  sixteenth  century,  the  liturgies  of  Edward 
VI.  and  Elizabeth  first  requiring  as  a  general  observance  the 
ceremony  to  be  performed  in  the  body  of  the  church.' 

1  See  SOHic,  EKachlieaaungt  15S-63;  and  Fbibdbbbo,  EheMhUeuung^  87, 88,  who 
reach  this  oonclnsion  from  an  examination  of  the  varions  English  and  continental 
rituals;  especially  the  ritual  of  Bennes,  cct,  eleventh  century,  in  Mabtemb,  II,  127; 
also  SoHM,  op,  eif.,  159, 100;  Dzbckhoff,  Die  kireh.  Trauung^  77,  78. 

3"  Manual  ad  usum  Sarum,"  in  Surtees  Society  Publtcationsj  LXIII,  Appendix, 
17-20;  also  in  Masksll,  Monumenta  ritualia,  1, 50-77.  Compare  the  rituals  of  York, 
Hereford,  and  the  others  contained  in  Surtees  Society  FubUccUiong,  LXm,  24  ff., 
115  ff^  100  ff. ;  also  the  "  Bituel  de  lire  "  in  LdON  Gautikb,  La  ehevalerie,  424-Sl,  as 
summarised  in  capitals  in  the  margin;  and  the  ritual  of  Bennes  in  Mabtenb,  De 
ritihus^  II,  127;  or  in  Sohm,  EheBchUeMtung^  159, 160:  "In  primis  Teniat  sacerdos  ante 
ostium  ecdesiae  indutus  alba  atque  stole  cum  benedicta  aqua;  qua  asperse,  inter- 
roget  COS  sapienter,  utrum  legaliter  copulari  velint,  et  quaerat  quomodo  parentes 
non  sint,  et  doceat  quomodo  simul  in  lege  Domini  Tivere  debeant.  Deinde  /actorf 
pareniea  aecvU  mot  ett  dare  earn,  atque  sponsum  dotalitium  diyidere,  cunctisque 
audientibus  legere,  ipeumque  suae  sponsae  libenter  dare.  ....  Qua  ilnita,  intrando 
in  ecclettam,  miaeiMm  <iic»piaf,"  etc. 

^lAiurgy  of  Edward  VI.  (Parker  Society),  127;  Liturgy  of  EUtabeth  (Parker 
Society),  217.  Compare  Whitqift,  Defence  of  the  Anmoer^  II,  462,  where  he  defends 
the  requirement  of  the  **  book,"  that  "  persons  to  be  married  shall  come  into  the 
body  of  the  church,  with  their  friends  and  neighbours,  there  to  be  married,"  against 
Thomas  Cabtwbight  in  his  Reply  to  the  Annoer^  105,  see.  2,  wbo  ridicules  the  pre- 
scribed ceremoniaL  "Likewise  for  marriage,"  says  Cartwright,  "he  (the  priest) 
oometh  back  again  into  the  body  of  the  church,  and  for  baptism  unto  the  church- 
door:  what  comeliness,  what  decency,  what  edifying  in  thisi  Decency  (I  say)  in 
running  and  trudging  from  place  to  place :  edifying  in  standing  in  that  place,  and 
after  that  sort,  where  he  can  worst  be  heard  and  understanded." 
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One  of  the  very  earliest  references  to  the  presence  of  the 
priest  at  the  nuptials  is  contained  in  the  last  two  sections  of 
the  old  English  ritual  of  the  tenth  century  already  quoted 
in  part,'  and  this  ritual  may  be  regarded  as  marking  the 
transition  to  the  period  under  consideration. 

^'8.  At  the  nuptials  there  shall  be  a  mass-priest  by  law; 
who  shall  with  God's  blessing  bind  their  uziion  to  all  pros- 
perity. 

''9.  Well  is  it  also  to  be  looked  to,  that  it  be  known,  that 
they,  through  kinship,  be  not  too  nearly  allied ;  lest  that  be 
afterwards  divided,  which  before  was  wrongly  joined.'* ' 

It  is  evident,  as  Friedberg  has  remarked,  that  the  office 
of  mass-priest  in  this  ritual  is  of  no  legal  significance.  The 
invocation  of  a  divine  blessing  is  merely  a  religious  act 
after  the  marriage  is  complete.*  It  is  no  more  a  part  of  the 
gifta  than  is  the  caution,  in  the  last  section,  against  mar- 
riage within  the  degrees  of  relationship  forbidden  by  the 
canons.  It  is  plain  that  in  this  formulary  the  betrothal  and 
not  the  nuptials  absorbs  well-nigh  the  whole  attention  of  the 
lawgiver.  It  is  manifestly  the  thing  of  deepest  concern; 
and  in  this  the  priest  has  no  part.* 

According  to  Lingard,  ^Hhere  is  no  trace  of  any  form  of 
marriage  contract  in  ancient  English  sacramentaries  pre- 
viously to  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century ;  and  the  earliest 
mention  of  it  appears  in  the  constitutions  of  two  Ekiglish 
prelates,  Kichard  Poere,  bishop  of  Sarum,  and  Richard  de 
Marisco,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  ordered  the  parish  priests 
to  teach  the  bridegroom  this  form,  'I  take  thee  N.  for  my 

1  This  is  next  to  the  oldest  mention,  after  the  Gennanio  conquest,  of  the  priestly 
benediction;  the  first  is  the  marriage  of  Judith  to  the  Sazon  king  Athelwnlf , 8S6, 
elsewhere  mentioned. 

9  ScHMZD,  Anhang  VI,  992, 898:  Thobfe,  1, 255, 257. 

s  Pbxbdbsbo,  Eheachlieuwto^  85;  compare  Lxnoabd,  HUtory  and  Antiquttim  <tf 
the  AnoUhSaxon  Churchy  II,  7-11,  who  giTes  the  form  of  benediction. 

«  SoBK,  EhachUeuung^  100  n.  60.  This  view  is  of  coarse  opposed  bj  DiscK- 
HOVF,  Die  kireh.  7\uuunOt  09  ff. 
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¥dfe/  and  the  bride  a  similar  form,  'I  take  thee  N.  for  my 
hnfiband.' "  ^  This  statement,  however,  may  now  require  some 
modification.  Judging  from  its  brevity  and  its  condensed, 
ahnost  crude,  diction,  the  ritual  published  by  the  Surtees 
Society  from  a  pontifical  in  the  library  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  may  have  originated  at  an  earlier  date  in  the  twelfth 
century;'  and  this  seems  all  the  more  probable,  for  French 
rituals,  in  which  the  priest  takes  a  leading  part  in  directing 
the  spousal  contract,  are  preserved  from  a  still  earlier  period.' 
However  this  may  be,  the  rituals  of  Sarum,  York,  and 
Hereford  are  among  the  most  ancient,  the  most  elaborate, 
and  the  most  instructive  which  have  anywhere  been  pre- 
served, those  of  Sarum  and  York  having  been  in  force  from 
about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  until  1649.  They 
contain  a  rich  store  of  material  for  the  student  of  the  mar- 
riage contract,  carrying  him  back  to  the  cradle  of  the  Eng- 
lish race  in  the  Saxon  forests.  Beneath  the  ecclesiastical 
covering,  the  adventitious  mass  of  prayers,  psalms,  and 
benedictions,  is  a  kernel  of  primitive  Teutonic  custom  which 
he  will  at  once  recognize. 

The  York  service  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  for  it  does 
not  differ  in  any  important  particular  from  the  other  two. 
In  it  the  advance  of  the  clergy  is  very  marked.  The 
priest  directs  or  participates  in  the  whole  procedure.  The 
ceremony  takes  place  before  the  church  door,  as  the  rubric 
directs,  the  man  standing  ''on  the  right  of  the  woman  and 
the  woman  on  the  left  of  the  man.^'^    Then  the  priest  is 

1  Ijnoabd,  op.  eit,t  II,  10,  note ;  ap.  WHiKCHB,  Omc.,  1, 582. 

3  Snrtees  Society  PublicatianB,  LXTTT,  Appendix,  leo,  161.  See  alao  the  **  Bene- 
dictio  annnli,  sponsi  et  sponsae"  from  the  Ely  Pontifical,  Cambridge  Unirersity 
library,  of  the  twelfth  oentnry,  tMd.,  101, 182,  in  which  the  priest  leads  in  M— aing 
the  ring, assigning  the  dower,  and  directing  the  "giving**  of  the  woman.  It  is 
probably  a  part  of  a  very  early  ritnaL 

s  See  the  ritnals  of  Bennes,  ea.  eleyenth  eentory,  and  de  lire,  twelfth  oentory, 
already  referred  to. 

* "  Statnantnr  vir  et  mnlier  ante  ostium  ecclesiae  coram  Deo  et  saoerdote  et 
popnlo,  Tir  a  dextris  mnlieris  et  mulier  a  sinistris  viri  ** :  York  manual,  in  Sorteea 
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to  ask  the  banns  in  the  mother-tongne,  following  the 
Latin  formula  prescribed  in  the  ritnal,  first  addressing  the 
people: 

**  Lo,  bretheren,  we  are  oomen  here  before  God  and  his 
angels  and  all  his  halowes,  in  the  face  and  presence  of  our 
moder  holy  Chyrche,  for  to  couple  and  to  knyt  these  two 
bodyes  togyder,  that  is  to  saye,  of  this  man  and  of  this 
woman,  that  they  be  from  this  tyme  forthe,  but  one  body 
and  two  soules  in  the  fayth  and  lawe  of  Otod  and  holy 
Chyrche,  for  to  deserue  everlastynge  lyfe  what  someuer  that 
they  have  done  here  before/' 

''  I  charge  you  on  GK>ddes  behalfe  and  holy  Ohirche,  that 
if  there  be  any  of  you  that  can  say  any  thynge  why  these 
two  may  not  lawfully  be  wedded  togyder  at  this  tyme,  say  it 
nowe  outher  pryuely  or  appertly,  in  helpynge  of  your  soules 
and  theirs  bothe/' 

Secondly y  addressing  the  man  and  the  woman: 

*'Also  I  charge  you  both  and  eyther  be  your  selfe,  as  ye 
wyll  answer  before  God  at  the  day  of  dome,  that  yf  there  be 
thynge  done  pryuely  or  openly,  betwene  yourselfe,  or  that 
ye  knowe  any  lawfuU  lettyng  why  that  ye  may  nat  be  wed- 
ded togyder  at  thys  tyme,  say  it  nowe  or  we  do  any  more  to 
this  mater/'' 

If  no  objection  to  the  marriage  is  made,  the  priest,  in 
several  long  paragraphs  of  the  service,  explains  the  canons 
relating  to  publication  of  banns,  the  times  when  the  eccle- 
siastical celebration  is  forbidden,  and  the  evils  growing  out 
of  clandestine  unions,  with  the  penalty  of  three  years'  sus- 

Sooietj  PubUeaticnM,  TiXITT,  24.  <y.  the  Samm,  Heroford,  and  Welsh  ritoals,  tMcT., 
Appendix,  17, 115, 167 ;  also  the  Saram  ritnal  in  Mahkkt.Ti,  X,  50.  All  these  place  the 
man  on  the  right  of  the  woman;  but  in  " one  MS.  Manual  of  Samm  Use  (early  XVth 
oentnry),*'  the  woman  "  stands  on  the  right  hand  of  the  man  *' :  Hsmdcbsoh,  in 
preface  to  Sortoes  Society  PubUcaUonB,  LXIII,  zriii,  xix. 

1  Compare  the  similar  prorisions,  In  more  archaic  words,  in  the  Sallslrarj 
manual  in  the  British  Museom:  Mabkbll,  Jfonufnenta  Htuolio,  I,  6fr^  margin; 
and  the  Latin  form  there  giren  in  the  text. 
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pencdon  from  office  for  the  priest  who  fails  to  prohibit  such 
marriages  in  his  parish.  Then  follows  the  essential  act,  the 
cselebration  of  the  sponsalia.  This,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  in  two  distinct  parts.  The  first  part  is  the  repetition  of 
the  betrothal  per  verba  de  Juturo,  the  priest  putting  the 
vows  in  the  form  of  a  question  to  each  party.  He  says  to 
the  man: 

" J^T.,  wylt  thou  haue  this  woman  to  thy  wyfe  and  loue  her 
[and  wirsohipe  hir']  and  keep  her,  in  sykenes  and  in  helthe, 
and  in  all  other  degrese  be  to  her  as  a  husbande  sholde  be 
to  his  wyfe,  and  all  other  forsake  for  her,  and  holde  the  only 
to  her  to  thy  lyues  ende.'^ 

The  man  is  to  answer:  ''I  wylL"  The  priest  then  says 
to  the  woman: 

*'  N.^  wylt  thou  haue  this  man  to  thy  husbande,  and  to  be 
buxum  to  hym  [luf  hym,  obeye  to  him,  and  wirschipe'  hym] , 
serue  hym  and  kepe  hym  in  sykenes  and  in  helthe:  and  in 
all  other  degrese  be  unto  him  as  a  wyfe  shulde  be  to  her 
husbande,  and  all  other  to  forsake  for  hym,  and  holde  the 
only  to  hym  to  thy  lyues  ende." 

The  woman  is  to  say:  "I  wyll." 

This  closes  the  first  part.  The  second  part  is  the  giflay 
or  marriage  properly  so  called,  per  verba  de  praesenU.  The 
priest  says:  "Who  gyues  me  this  wyfe?"  "Then,"  runs  the 
Latin  rubric,  ''shall  the  woman  be  given  away  by  her  father 
or  by  a  friend;  if  a  maid,  she  shall  have  her  hand  bare;  if 
a  widow,  she  shall  have  it  covered.'  The  man  shall  receive 
her  to  keep  in  Ckxi^s  faith  and  his  own,  as  he  has  vowed 
before  the  priest;   and  holding  her  by  the  right  hand  with 

iTha  words  in  the  brackets  in  the  formiiljB  for  both  parties  are  added  in  the 
Cambridge  MS.  of  the  York  ritaal. 

s  It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  Cambridge  MS.  both  the  man  and  the  woman 
promise  to  "worship."  The  same  is  tme  of  the  manuscript  Salisbarj  ritaal  in  the 
British  Museum :  Maskbll,  op,  ctl.,  I,  58. 

•This  provision  is  fonnd  in  all  these  early  rituals.  Cf,  LKON  Gautzbb,  La 
ekenaUrie^  4Zl^  note. 
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his  right  hand,  he  shall  plight  the  woman  his  troth  in  words 
of  the  present  tense,  saying  after  the  priest: 

^'Here  I  take  thee  N.  to  my  wedded  wyfe,  to  hane  and 
to  holde,  at  bedde  and  at  horde,  for  fayrer  for  fooler,  for 
better  for  warse,  in  sekeness  and  in  hele,  tyl  dethe  ns  departe, 
and  thereto  I  plyght  the  my  trouthe;^'  and  the  woman  makes 
the  same  vow  in  the  same  words. 

''Then  shall  the  man  place  gold,  silver,  and  a  ring  upon 
a  shield  or  a  booL  And  the  priest  shall  enqnire  whether 
the  ring  has  already  been  blessed/'  If  not,  the  priest  is  to 
bless  it  in  prescribed  form,  and  sprinkle  it  with  holy  water. 
Then  follows  a  curious  ceremony.  The  bridegroom  ''takes 
the  ring  with  his  three  principal  fingers,  and  says  after  the 
priest,  beginning  with  the  thumb  of  the  bride,  '7n  nomine 
Patrisj'*  at  the  second  finger,  ^et  Fxlii;*  at  the  third  finger, 
^ei  Spiritua  Sanctis'*  at  the  fourth  or  middle  finger,  ^Amen;'*^ 
and  there  he  leaves  the  ring,  because  according  to  the 
Decree  ....  'in  the  middle  finger  there  is  a  certain  vein 
extending  to  the  heart' " ' 

After  this  delicious  bit  of  popular  superstition,  handed 
down  to  our  own  days  from  remote  antiquity,  the  bride- 
groom, holding  his  bride  by  the  hand,  says  after  the  priest: 
"With  this  rynge  I  wedde  the,  and  with  this  golde  and  siluer 
I  honoure  the,  and  with  this  gyft  I  dowe  thee." 

The  priest  next  "asks  the  dower  of  the  woman."  If  "land 
is  given  her  in  the  dower,"  the  bride  "prostrates  herself  at 
the  feet  of  the  bridegroom ;"  but  the  York  ritual  does  not  go 

1  This  formula  is  common  to  the  early  rituals.  It  is  omitted  in  the  modem  ser* 
yice  of  the  English  chnroh,  but  retained  in  the  present  Boman  ritual :  BzNOHAM 
The  ChrUMan  Marrictffe  Ceremony  ^  180. 

s  "Et  ibi  dimittat  annulum  secundum  decretum  xzz.  quaestione  ▼.  Feminae,  ad 
flnem:  quia  in  medico  est  quaedam  vena  prooedens  usque  ad  cor":  p.  27.  Cf. 
G]iATiAN*s  Decretum,  in  BicHTBB-FBiEDBBBa,  OorpuB  Jur,  can,,  I.  The  ^'vein  ex- 
tending to  the  heart"  is  likewise  mentioned  in  the  rituals  of  Hereford  and  Sarum, 
and  in  the  Welsh  ritual  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Sarum  ritual  adds:  **et  in 
sonoritate  argenti  designatur  interna  dilectio,  quae  semper  inter  eos  debet 
looens" :  Surtees  Society  Publicatione,  LXIII,  Appendix,  2Xk 
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BO  far  as  one  mannscript  of  the  Samm  mannal,  in  requiring 
that  the  woman  shall  ^'kisa  the  right  foot'^  of  her  spouse.^ 

The  ceremony  ends  with  prayer  and  benediction,  followed 
by  the  entrance  into  the  church  for  celebration  of  the  bridal 
mass.' 

The  historical  significance  of  the  ritaal  just  analyzed  is 
readily  perceived.'  In  the  ring,  the  gold,  and  the  silver 
there  is  a  plain  recognition  of  the  arrha^  though  it  was 
coming  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  symbolical  assignment  of 
the  wife^s  dower.*  It  is  noticeable  that  the  tradition  is  still 
conducted  by  the  ''father  or  a  friend."  It  is  a  private  lay 
transaction  in  which  the  priest  has  no  legal  part  He  is  still 
a  mere  orator,  rather  than  a  necessary  actor,  though  there 
is  a  manifest  effort  to  gain  the  recognition  of  the  priestly 
office  as  essential  to  a  Christian  marriage.  Martene  has 
pointed  out  that  in  all  the  early  rituals  the  words  vo8  con- 

iThni  a  **HS.  Mannal  of  Sarom  Use"  proyides,  "whether  there  ia  land  in  the 
donry  or  not*':  "Tnno  prooidat  sponsa  ante  pedes  ejus,  et  deoaenletnr  pedem  ejus 
dextmm ;  tone  erlgat  earn  sponsns  ^ :  Snrtees  Society  PubUeaUonM^  LXUI,  20,  note ; 
and  HxNDKBaoN,  Ond.,  ziz.  On  the  York  and  Samm  rituals  see  Sbldot,  Uxor 
ebraica^  198  If. ;  and  the  points  discussed  are  all  illustrated  in  the  Ordinet  published 
in 


>This  ritual  also  proTldes  a  form  for  the  priestly  blessing  of  the  bridal  chamber 
{benedictio  thalami)  and  the  nuptial  couch :  **  Nocte  vero  sequenti  cum  sponsus  et 
sponsa  ad  lectum  perrenerint,  aceedat  Saoerdos  et  benedlcat  thalamum ;  **  the  bless- 
ing concluding  with  the  direction :  "  Tunc  secundum  morem  antiquum  thurificentur 
torus  et  thalamus" :  89, 40.  Similar  forms  are  given  in  the  Hereford,  Sarum,  and 
Bangor  rituals :  Surtees  Society  PubUeationSt  TjXTTI,  Appendix,  25, 26, 120 ;  Haskbll, 
1, 76,  77  n.  47. 

*  For  a  good  summary  of  the  Sarum  and  other  rituals  see  Fbibdbbbo,  BheaehUt»- 
mmot  96  ff. ;  and  see  the  ceremonies  of  150S  and  11^,  in  the  "Gentlemen^s  Magasine 
Library,"  Mannen  and  Oustonw,  57. 

4  Thus  a  manuscript  manual  of  Salisbury  use  has  this  "curious  addition ; "  the 
priest  says  z/'Loo  this  gold  and  this  siluer  is  leyd  doun  in  signifyinge  that  the  woman 
sehal  haue  hure  dower,  thi  goodes,  sif  heo  abide  aftur  thy  disces":  fol.  17;  ap. 
ILaskkll,  Monumenta  ritucMa,  I,  58  n.  14.  L^ir  Qautibb  finds  in  the  similar 
French  custom  a  "reminiscence**  of  the  marriage  per  »olidum  et  denarium  of  the 
Salic  law.  "When  the  bridegroom  pronounces  these  words:  ^De  mon  bienje  vou$ 
doue^''  he  delicately  places  in  the  little  purse  of  the  bride  three  pretty  pieces  of 
money,  three  new  deniert.  Not  being  able  to  put  into  her  hands  the  fields,  woods, 
and  manors  constituting  the  dower,  he  gives  her  its  symbol.  They  went  so  far  oo 
account  of  this  usage  as  to  coin  special  deniera,  ^deniers  pour  esponser***:  La 
cAeoalerie,  428. 
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jungo^  are  unknown.  It  is  the  '* parties  who  marry  them- 
selves.'' The  matrimonial  contract  arises  solely  in  their 
consent' 

XL      THE    PBIBST    SUPEBSEDBS    THB    CHOSEN    GUABDIAN,   AND 
SPONSAZJA  PER  VERBA  DE  PBASaENTI  ABB   VALID 

Thus  it  appears  that  between  the  first  and  twelfth  cen- 
turies the  religious  element  in  the  marriage  ceremony  runs 
through  three  phases,  not  sharply  defined  by  dates,  but 
overlapping  and  blending;  and  for  the  sake  of  clearness  it 
may  be  well  to  summarize  the  history  of  this  development 
before  proceeding  farther.  (1)  During  about  four  centuries 
no  liturgy  was  prescribed;  the  ancient  popular  forms  of  con- 
tract were  accepted;  the  nuptials  were  usually  celebrated  in 
the  home  of  the  bride,  less  often  in  church;  and  the  priestly 
benediction,  though  doubtless  commended  as  a  religious 
duty,  was  not  exacted  by  the  church  as  essential  to  a  legal 
or  a  canonical  marriage.  (2)  Between  about  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  and  the  middle  of  the  tenth  the  custom  be- 
came well  established  for  the  newly  wedded  pair  to  attend 
religious  service  in  the  church  to  partake  of  the  sacrament 
and  receive  the  priestly  benediction  on  their  future  married 
life;  and  this  practice  soon  led  to  the  institution  of  the 
regular  bride-mass,  containing  phrases  directly  applicable  to 
the  nuptials.  In  the  bride-mass  may  be  found  the  genesis 
of  the  ecclesiastical  marriage  liturgy;  but  it  is  a  purely 
religious  office  and  adds  nothing  to  the  validity  of  the  private 
contract.  (3)  In  the  next  phase,  falling  between  the 
tenth  and  the  twelfth  centuries,  the  clergy  makes  rapid 
progress.   An  elaborate  and  imposing  ritual  is  developed ;  the 

1  **  I  proooaiioe  that  thef  be  man  and  wife  together,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,** 
etc. :  Bitnal  of  the  En^Ush  choreh,  in  Biwohaic,  ChrUUan  Marriage  Ceremony^  lOS. 
'*  I  join  yon  together  in  marriage,**  eto. :  Boman  ritoal,  ihid,^  178.  The  preaenoe  of 
similar  phraaes  in  all  oar  modem  ceremonies,  civil  or  reliffions,  is  a  striking  proof 
of  the  essential  difference  between  the  function  of  the  magistrate  or  priest  now  and 
that  of  his  mediaral  predecessor. 

3  Ltfov  Gautzbb,  La  chevalerie^  42S  n.  1 ;  ap,  BIabtbkb,  De  ritUtua, 
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priest,  inheritiiig  the  fnnctionB  of  the  ancient  orator,  directs 
the  entire  celebration;  the  nuptial  ceremony  takes  place 
before  the  church  door,  and  is  followed  by  the  bridal  mass  in 
the  church  itself;  but  even  now  the  priest  is  a  mere  helper, 
and  the  religions  service  adds  nothing  to,  nor  its  omission 
takes  nothing  from,  the  yalidity  of  the  nnptial  contract. 

The  next  and  final  step  is  comparatively  easy  and  already 
assored.  By  the  beguming  of  the  thirteenth  century  the 
western  church  had  entered  upon  a  fourth  phase  in  respect 
to  the  solemnization  of  marriaga  This  was  facilitated,  ac- 
cording to  Sohm,'  by  the  custom,  already  mentioned,  of 
choosing  any  third  person  as  guardian  to  officiate  at  the 
nuptials,  marking  the  transition  from  the  ancient  tradition 
through  the  natural  guardian  to  the  stage  of  self-^yia  or 
tradition  by  the  bride  herself — a  stage  which  is  fairly  being 
entered  upon  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
This  new  and  more  liberal  form  of  lay  tradition  led  directly 
to  the  gijia  by  the  priest,  or  to  ecclesiastical  marriage 
properly  so  called.*  In  the  third  stage  of  development  the 
priest  could  not  venture  to  interfere  with  the  prerogative  of 
the  natural  guardian  to  give  his  ward  in  marriage.  He 
could  at  most  assist  as  orator  and  bestow  his  benediction. 
But  from  the  moment  that  custom  sanctioned  the  choice  of 
any  third  person  in  place  of  the  father  or  other  natural  pro- 
tector, the  clei^  appropriated  this  function  as  their  exclu- 
sive right  While  the  church  '*  bestowed  her  blessing  upon 
the  tradition  through  the  natural  guardian,  she  directed 
against  the  lay  chosen  guardian  her  excommuuication."  * 
So  at  this  point  arose  the  antagonism  between  private  and 
ecclesiastical  marriage.'     The  motive  of  the  church   was 

1  SoHM,  EhackUe$twng^  164  ff.,  <7  if . ;  </.  Fbzbdbbbo,  KhmchUettmino,  94  ff. 

>  SOHK,  op.  cU,,  164.  s  /Md.,  164  ff.,  179  ff. 

4  The  eoolasiastieal  act,  Handhimg^  was  old ;  the  eoclesiastieal  nnpiialB,  gw'tWcfce 
Trauwnot  was  new.  This  is  Sohm's  liew,  op*  ct<.,  179  ff.,  183,  as  opposed  to  FUSD* 
BBBO,  Bhe&ehUenano^  85. 
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clearly  twofold.  While  she  very  naturally  strove  to  gain 
control  of  the  nuptial  celebration,  to  give  more  and  more  a 
religious  form  to  the  institution  already  declared  by  her  to 
be  a  sacrament,  she  doubtless  foresaw  something  of  the  evils 
which  would  ensue  from  clandestine  or  private  unions,  now 
that  the  consent  of  the  parent  or  natural  guardian  was  no 
longer  necessary,  as  in  early  days,  for  a  valid  marriage,  and 
therefore  began  to  legislate  in  the  interest  of  publicity. 

Henceforth  the  rituals  of  the  continent  show  plainly  that 
marriage  was  usually  celebrated  by  the  priest  and  not  merely 
in  his  presence;  though  the  ceremony  still  takes  place  at 
the  church  door.  The  parties  no  longer  simply  *' marry 
themselves,''  repeating  after  the  priest  the  solemn  words  of 
the  nuptial  vow;  but  in  addition  the  priest  "gives  the  woman 
to  the  man,  saying  in  Latin  words:  I  join  you  in  the  name 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  Amen;"  and 
this  formula,  taken  from  a  typical  French  ritual  of  the  four- 
teenth century,^  is  never  found,  as  already  explained,  in  the 
liturgies  of  the  preceding  period.  It  is  highly  important  to 
note  that  these  words  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  priest  do 
not  appear  in  the  English  service  before  the  period  of  the 
Bef  ormation.  In  the  earlier  as  well  as  in  the  later  rituals  the 
parties  are  the  real  actors,  although  the  priest  is  leader  and 
teacher  in  the  whole  ceremony.    At  most,  so  far  as  the  form 

i"Timo  saoeidos  dot  earn  tIio  dioens  Terbis  latinis:  Et  ego  oaniuneo  tos  in 
nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritos  SanotL  Amen":  qnoted  in  Some,  op.  eU.,  165, 
166,  from  a  Bonen  ritnal  of  the  fourteenth  oentnry  in  Martene*8  oollection.  DxBOX- 
HorF,  Die  kirch.  Trauunff^  82  ff.,  takes  a  different  view.  The  Bonen  ritual,  he  holds, 
is  not  a  typical  seryice.  The  priest  does  not  now  gain  an  essentially  new  function  at 
the  nuptials.  His  oflKce  has  always  been  necessary  to  a  Christian  marriage.  In 
addition  to  his  original  power  of  Joining  in  wedlock,  he  merely  adds  the  function 
exercised  by  the  father  or  guardian  in  the  formal  tradition.  MoreoTer,  Dieckhoff*s 
position  is  supported  by  some  rituals,  which  seem  to  show  that  development  on  the 
continent  was  not  uniform  in  this  regard.  Qf,  Sohsubl,  EntwieHunOt  UO  ff.,  who 
discusses  the  diyergent  views  of  Sohm  and  Friedberg. 

The  last  stage  of  evolution  has  not  yet  been  reached  in  the  eastern  church.  In 
the  presence  of  the  priest  the  bride  and  groom  betroth  and  give  themselves  in  mar- 
riage.  The  priest  merely  prays  and  blesses:  Sohm,  Zur  Trauungtfriigc  19  ff.; 
Zhibhxan,  Dow  Eherccht^  128, 185, 092  n.  1, 604  n.  1.  For  the  marriage  ritual  of  the 
Greek  church  see  Mastenb,  De  ritibvet  n,  140-44. 
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of  tradition  is  concerned,  evidence  of  a  mere  transition' 
from  the  third  phase  in  the  rise  of  ecclesiastical  marriage 
may  be  discerned.  The  priest  does  not  step  qnite  into  the 
place  of  the  father  or  other  relative.  He  is  not  quite  a 
'^ chosen  guardian;"  for  he  receives  his  power  to  ^^give" 
the  bride  to  the  bridegroom  from  the  natural  guardian  or 
his  representative,  and  not  from  the  woman  Jierself.  Thus, 
according  to  the  ancient  liturgy  of  York,  the  priest  says, 
''who  gyues  me  this  wyfe?  Then  the  woman  is  given  by 
her  father  or  by  a  friend;"'  and  this  transitional  form  in 
substance  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem  service  of  the 
English  church.'  But,  apparently,  the  function  of  the  priest 
in  the  gifta  is  more  pronounced  in  the  York  manual  than  in 
any  of  the  other  medieval  rituals  which  have  been  preserved. 
In  some  of  them,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  receives  no  mention 
atalL* 

1  Pointed  oat  bj  Sohm,  KketehUeatu'no^  164, 16B. 

iSnrteoB  Society  FM&UcattoiM,  LXm,  26. 

s"  Who  giveth  this  woman  to  be  married  to  this  mani  Then  shaU  they  give 
their  troth  to  each  other  in  this  manner.  The  minister  reoeiTing  the  woman  at  her 
father's  or  friend*s  hands,"  etc. :  BmoBAM,  The  Chritiian  Marriage  Certmonyy  164. 

4  Thos  the  Hereford  ritnal  simplj  says,  after  declaration  of  the  dower,  **  et  pater 
▼el  propinqnns  mnlieris  aocipiat  earn,  et  tradat  homini  per  matmm  deacteram" 
(Snrtees  Society  PvbUcaUonB^  LXm,  Appendix,  116).  Similarly  the  Pontifical  of 
Anianns,  bishop  of  Bangor,  of  the  thirteenth  centnry  declares, "  Primo  dieatnr  (dos) 
feminae,  deinde  detor  "  (t&td.,  162) ;  and  this  form  agrees  substantially  with  that  of 
the  Hanley  Castle  Missal  of  the  same  period  (»6td.,  163).  In  the  ritnal  of  the 
fifteenth-century  Harleian  MS.,  in  the  British  Museum,  after  asking  the  banns,  "  the 
woman  shall  be  given  in  this  manner :  Sacerdos  utriusque  menu  dextera  apprehensa, 
Jungat  eos  similiter,  sicut  faoiunt  qui  fide  se  obligant  **  (ihid,^  166) ;  but  here,  of 
course,  the  words  "  Jungat  eos*'  are  not  words  of  power,  for  they  precede  the  mar- 
riage TOW  of  the  parties.  According  to  the  Welsh  ritual  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
"  the  woman  is  giTen  by  her  father  or  by  another  friend  *'  (tMd.,  167) ;  and  this  form 
is  observed  in  the  Sarum  liturgy  published  both  by  Maskbll  (Jfonvmatto,  1, 56), 
and  the  Snrtees  Society  (LXm,  Appendix,  19),  while  in  one  MS.  of  the  same  service 
the  words  "  deinde  detur  [Ecclesiae]  femina  a  patre  suo,  vel  ab  amieis  ejus  "  {ibid*^ 
loc,  ctt.,  19)  appear,  thus  in  effect  agreeing  with  the  form  of  the  York  miin^yl.  An 
interesting  variation  occurs  in  the  Pontifical  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  where  the  priest  does  not  receive  the  woman  from  her  guardian, 
but  joine  vdih  him  in  giving  her  to  the  husband:  "  Sacerdos  et  patronus  sponsae 
dent  ipsam  sponso  per  dexteram  **  (Idtd.,  160).  A  ritual  of  Aries  (co.  1300)  affords 
evidence  of  a  similar  transition  in  the  form  of  tradition:  see  the  extract  in  Sobm, 
EheKhUetnmg^  165  n.  27 ;  and  compare  on  this  subject  Fbibdbkso,  EheechUeuwng^ 
38, 62.    On  the  English  celebration  c/.  Jbaffbiboh,  Bridn  and  BridaU^  1, 88^06. 
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It  appearSy  then,  as  regards  the  form  of  celebration,  that 
previous  to  the  Beformation  the  church  had  not  made  so 
great  progress  in  England  as  in  many  places  on  the  conti- 
nent. The  gifta  is  still  essentially  the  ancient  private  tra- 
dition, in  which  the  priest  has  at  most  a  subordinate  place; 
and  the  words  of  power  following,  and  as  it  were  sealing,  the 
nuptial  vow  do  not  appear.  Still  there  is  a  decided  gain;  for 
the  whole  procedure  is  given  a  religious  character  through 
the  solemn  prayers  and  benedictions,  the  authoritative  defini- 
tions of  the  nature  of  marriage,  and  the  stately  ceremonial  of 
the  bridal  mass,  in  all  of  which  the  priest  is  the  central  figure. 

If  now,  turning  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  con- 
tent of  the  prescribed  rituals,  we  examine  the  legislation  of 
the  church  for  enforcing  the  acceptance  of  these  rituals,  we 
shall  reach  a  similar  result  Stated  broadly  in  advance,  the 
English  canons  created  a  sharp  distinction  between  legality 
and  vaKdity.  Lay  marriages— that  is,  marriages  solemnized 
without  the  intervention  of  the  church,  including  clandestine 
unions  as  well  as  those  privately  contracted  before  witnesses 
with  parental  consent — were  opposed  to  canonical  marriages: 
and  lay  marriages  were  declared  illegal  under  severe  pen- 
alties, even  excommunication;  while  at  the  same  time,  if 
once  contracted  in  words  of  the  present  tense,  they  were 
maintained  as  equally  valid  and  equally  sacramental  in  their 
nature  with  those  celebrated  according  to  the  authorized 
liturgy  before  the  priest^ 

During  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  various  orders  and  regu- 
lations commanding  the  benediction  were  passed.    Theodore 

1  In  gmoral,  for  ths  eanons  relating  to  the  priestly  benediction  end  the  eeeleei- 
estioal  eelebretion  see  Jomrsoif ,  Colteetian  of  the  Laium  and  Oamm»  (tf  <Ae  C^lMreh 
Hf  Enotomdt  I,  202;  11,  19,  27,  64,  88,  91,  840,  896,  410;  PBICBSRT0H*8  historical  snm- 
marj  in  10  Clau  aitd  Fzhkbllt,  616  ff. ;  and  the  sommaries  of  Maskbu*,  MonwmeiUa 
ritualiot  I,  eelziT-iz ;  and  IfAKOWsn,  Comt.  HUL  qf  Chmrch  of  Engkand^  218, 214  n.  5. 
For  the  earlj  period  see  the  oolleotiona  of  Thorpe,  Sehmld,  Haddan  and  Stnbbe,  and 
Wilkins.  An  excellent  dismission  of  the  subject  is  glTcn  bf  Poluxje  ahd  Maitxjlxd, 
Hut,  Eng»  Law,  II,  864ff. ;  and  a  very  detailed  treatment  in  Fbxbdbbbo**  JBfcescMies* 
•ung,  88  ff.,  809  ff. 
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thtis  requires  the  priest,  in  the  case  of  a  first  marriage^  to 
celebrate  the  mass,  doubtless  the  ordinary  service,  and  to 
ask  a  benediction  upon  both  parties;^  while  by  the  ritual  of 
the  tenth  century,  already  quoted,  the  nuptials  are  to  be  cele- 
brated before  a  mass-priest  "  who  shall  with  God's  blessing 
bind  their  union  to  all  prosperity." '  But  after  the  Conquest 
more  stringent  measures  were  taken  to  secure  publicity  and 
enforce  the  obeeryance  of  religious  rites.  Especially  impor- 
tant is  the  celebrated  constitution  of  Archbishop  Lanfranc, 
alleged  to  have  been  enacted  at  the  Council  of  Winchester 
in  1076,  ordaining  "that  no  man  give  his  daughter  or  kins- 
woman in  marriage  without  the  priest's  benediction,"  and 
declaring  that  otherwise  ''the  marriage  shall  not  be  deemed 
legitimate  but  as  fornication." '  Twenty-six  years  later,  at 
the  Cotmcil  of  London,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Anselm  to 
put  a  check  upon  clandestine  contracts,  in  a  provision  which 
really  defines  the  principle  governing  the  decisions  of  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  throughout  the  west.  ''Promises  of 
marriage  made  between  man  and  woman  without  witnesses" 
are  declared  to  be  "null  if  either  party  deny  them."  ^  In  1175 
these  acts  were  reinforced  by  a  canon  of  Archbishop  Bichard, 
taken  from  the  decrees  of  Pope  Ormisdas  (Hormisdas)  of  the 

^Poenit,  Theod,,  Book  I,  e.  14,  81:  Haddaw  ahd  Stubbb,  Cbwidlt,  m,  187; 
Makowsb,  OotuL HUL  ChurehqfXng,^ 218, 214 n.  5. 

aSoRMXD,  Geteize^  Anhang  VI,  882,  808;  Thobpb,  Ancient  Laum,  I,  2S5-57; 
Maxowbb,  Ioc.  eiU  Cf,  also  the  Exwrpii<me»  EcgberH^  e.  90  (or  88),  Thoxfb,  n,  110, 
roprodneing  a  oanon  of  the  Gonncll  of  Carthaco  raqairinflr  thai  "  the  bridegxoom  and 
bride  be  offered  hj  the  parents,  and  bridefolk,  to  reoalTS  the  priest's  benedietion** : 
JoHXBON's  CanoHM^  1, 202,  and  the  so-called  Gomonet  Mlfrici  (A.  D.  992-1001),  see.  0,  in 
Thobps,  n,  347,  deolarinir that  "the  larman  may,  however,  with  the  apo8tle*s  leare 
take  a  wife  a  second  time;  if  his  wife  falls  away  from  him;  bat  the  canons  forbid 
hlesslng  thereto  and  have  ordered  such  men  to  do  penance" :  Maxowbb,  loe,  eit, 

•  "Praeterea  statntnm  est,  nt  nnllns  filiam  snam,  tcI  eognatam,  det  alieoi, 
absque  benedictione  saoerdotali.  Si  aliter  feoeret,  non  nt  legitimnm  oonjnginm,  sed 
nt  fomicatoriom,  Jndieabitar.**— PASsnt,  De  anHq%Utaie  britannieae  eceletiae  (Lon- 
don, 1729),  178;  also  Wilkxxb,  Coneilia,  I,  SS7 ;  Maxoweb,  Ioc.  eii. ;  and  translated  in 
JomrBOM*a  Canom,  II,  19.    Qf.  Poi»locx  awd  Maxtlavd,  HUt,  Eng,  Law,  II,  868  n.  2. 

4  "  T7t  fides  inter  Tirom  et  mnlierem,  oeonlte  et  sine  testibns,  de  conjngio  data, 
si  ab  altemtro  negata  fnerit,  irrata  habeator.**— WiiiUNS,  ConciUa^  1, 882;  JOBwaoir, 
Canonit  II,  27;  Makowsb,  Ioc,  cit. 
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year  514,  ordering  that  *'no  faithful  man,  of  what  degree 
soever,  marry  in  private,  but  in  public,  by  receiving  the 
priest's  benediction.  If  any  priest  be  discovered  to  have 
married  any  in  private  let  him  be  suspended  from  his  office 
for  three  years.''  ^  By  a  constitution  of  Archbishop  Walter, 
in  the  year  1200,  it  was  further  ordained  that  '^no  marriage 
be  contracted  without  banns  thrice  published  in  church,  nor 
between  persons  unknown;"  and  no  marriage  not  publicly 
solemnized  in  face  of  the  church  is  ''to  be  allowed  of,  except 
by  the  special  authority  of  the  bishop." ' 

These  measures,  and  others  later  enacted  in  a  similar 
spirit,*  have  led  to  a  serious  misapprehension  of  the  real 
doctrine  of  the  canon  law.  From  them  it  has  been  zeal- 
ously argued  that  the  prescribed  religious  celebration  was 
essential  to  a  valid  contract;  and  this  view  was  strengthened 
by  the  decree  of  Innocent  III.  at  the  fourth  Lateran  council, 
1215,  requiring  the  publication  of  banns  as  a  general  law 
of  the  western  church,  which  by  a  similar  error  was  under- 
stood to  have  ordained  ecclesiastical  marriage.*  But  in  the 
light  of  history  it  seems  clear  that  all  which  was  intended 
by  this  decree,  or  by  the  constitution  of  Lanfranc  and  its 
successors,  was  to  declare  the  unblessed  marriage  illegal, 
involving  certain  penalties  or  disadvantages,  without  touch- 
ing its  validity.*    The  lay  courts,  as  will  appear  in  the  next 

1  JomrBOV,  OcmoM,  n,  61.  >  JHd.t  U. 

•  EBpeeially  the  oonstitntioa  of  Boynolds,  1S22;  that  of  Stratford,  1848;  and  that 
of  ZoQohe,  1847 :  ihid.,  840, 841, 806, 410, 411. 

4FBXEDBBBO,  Ehe9chUe$iuno,  80,  note,  gives  a  liat  of  the  anthort  making  this 
mistake.  **  This  belief  is  stated  b j  Blaokstone,  Obmmenf.,  1, 480,  and  was  in  his  time 
traditional  among  "RngHsh  lawyers.  Apparently  it  can  be  traced  to  Dr.  Goldingham, 
a  oanonist  who  was  oonsolted  in  the  case  of  Bnnting  v.  Liepingwell  (Moore's  BeporCs, 
IflO)*':  PoLLOOK  AMD  MAiTitAifD,  JJift.  qf  Eng,  Law,  n,  868, 880,  note;  Fbzbdbibq, 
Op.  cit»%  814. 

B  Even  the  words  of  Lanfrane,  strong  as  they  are,  do  not  invalidate  an  nnblessed 
marriage.  **  He  does  not  say  that  the  union  wiU  be  mere  f6mication;  he  says  that 
it  will  be  coni^tgiumfomicatorium^  an  unlawful  and  f omicatory  marriage.  Lanfrano's 
words  recall  those  of  the  Pseudo-Isidorian  Bvaristns  which  appear  in  o.  1,  C.  80,  q.  5  '*: 
PoLLOOK  AMD  Haitlamd,  cp.  c«.,  II,  868  u.  2;  Fbmibbm,  Oeaehiehte  de»  can,  Eh&' 
ineoMt,188. 
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chapter,  might  deny  full  rights  of  dower  and  inheritance  to 
the  issue  of  such  unions;  but  after  the  thirteenth  century, 
as  well  as  before,  marriages  celebrated  without  the  interven- 
tion of  priest  or  magistrate  were  sustained  by  the  church  as 
binding.  As  already  emphasized  at  the  outset  of  this  dis- 
cussion, the  private,  even  secret,  agreement  of  the  parties, 
without  consent  of  parent  or  guardian,  if  expressed  in  words 
of  the  present  tense,  sponsalia  per  verba  de  praesenii^ 
though  not  followed  by  cohabitation,  was  held  to  constitute 
a  vaUd  marriage;  and  it  coald  be  suBtained  against  a  Bubse- 
quent  contract  publicly  celebrated  according  to  ecclesiastical 
forms  and  followed  by  years  of  wedded  life.  This  is 
unquestionably  the  doctrine  of  the  canon  law  of  western 
Christendom,  as  emphatically  expressed  in  the  decretal 
epistle  of  Alexander  III.  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich  presently 
to  be  noticed;'  and  that  it  was  accepted  by  the  English 
courts  as  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  is  established  by 
conclusive  evidence.  Not  until  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  there  any  general  legis- 
lation of  the  church  to  enforce  ecclesiastical  rites.  This 
council,  after  anathematizing  those  who  deny  that  clandes- 
tine marriages  theretofore  contracted  by  the  sole  agreement 
of  the  parties  and  without  parental  consent  are  *'true  and 
valid,^'  decreed,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  fifty-six  prelates, 

>  For  some  aooonnt  of  the  distinetion  between  tpoiuaUa  de  praemnU  and  de 
fuiuro,  with  references,  see  the  next  ohaiiter. 

'This  epistle  sustained  a  marriage  by  private  eonsent  as  against  one  snbse- 
qnently  oontraeted  and  oonsommated.  The  opposing  view  is  thns  set  forth  by 
Pemberton  in  The  Qneen  v.  Millis:  **In  1100  Pope  Alexander  issued  edicts  in 
which  marriages  without  the  presence  of  a  priest  were  declared  good;  but 
almost  immediately  afterwards  came  the  canons  already  cited  [those  of  1175  and  1200 
mentioned  in  the  text],  to  gnard  against  the  abase  of  the  permission  thus  giren  by 
the  pope.  But  from  what  follows  it  is  clear  that  the  law  which  admitted  the  canon 
law  in  other  countries,  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  was  never  adopted  in  England. 
In  12S3  the  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  the  canon  law  of  marriage  recognised  by 
the  popes,  against  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  England  and  the  answer  was  the  well- 
known  answer  that  the  barons  would  not  consent  to  have  the  laws  of  England 
changed":  10  Clark  and  Fikksllt,  617.  This  is  a  strange  perrersion  of  the 
truth :  see  Pojulook  ahd  Maitlakd,  op,  ct^,  n,  870  n.  1. 
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that  thenceforward  all  maniagee  not  contracted  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  priest  and  two  or  three  witnesses  shall  be  void.^ 
This  decree  was  not  accepted  in  England,  and  "clandestine'' 
marriages  continned  to  be  valid  nntU  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  centnry ;  and  until  1856,  in  Scotland,  as  is  well 
known,  the  mere  consent  of  the  parties,  however  expressed, 
constituted  a  binding  marriage.' 

It  follows  that  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  English 
judges  in  the  great  case  of  the  Queen  v.  MUlis,  1844, 
against  the  validity  of  a  marriage  not  celebrated  before  an 
ordained  priest  of  the  established  church,  is  not  supported 
by  the  evidence  of  history  as  revealed  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  canon  law  and  in  the  action  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts 
during  six  centuries.*  The  following  are  the  main  facts  in 
the  history  of  this  famous  suit:  In  January,  1829,  at  Ban- 
bridge,  county  of  Down,  Ireland,  G^rge  Millis  and  Hester 
Graham  "entered  into  a  contract  of  present  marriage''  in 
the  presence  of  John  Johnstone,  the  "placed  and  regular 


iBonr,  Pol.  Oife.^  m,  aft,  120.  FBnDBona,  EketeJUtenvi^,  i2S,  124,  sitM  Um 
taxtofthedaeroe;  snd  his  leoond  book,  lOl-M,  ocmtaint  an  interesibiff  hi8tor7  of  tlie 
prooaadings  of  tha  connoQ  on  tha  aabjaet  of  marrlaga.  An  Bnglish  Tanion  of  tha 
taait  of  iha  dacraa  may  ba  found  in  Watsbwobtx,  Oatumt  ami  Deeren  ni  tJbe  OwauaX 
cf  Trtfd^  19&-flQ,  who  also  dascribaa  tha  prooaadings  (ccxzi-zxzTi).  QT.  Saub,  Dit 
P^thUkaiUm  de$  trid,  BeehtB  der  EkaehUetnmg,  t  S. ;  FLmnE,  Die  tridmU  JEhaoor- 
aehrift^lfLi  BaiozNil^atiKirtaaeendrottacnMNiigiic,  11,119-87;  Madah,  3%a(n»lUlbor«h 
in,2S8ff.  SoHM,  IShemMietmno,  187-98,  ahowa  that  tha  Tridantinnm  atiU  malntotmi 
tha  Garmanio  prineipla  of  comeimw  as  tha  Talid  marriasa. 

For  tha  sooroas  saa  tha  oollactions  of  Thainer  and  Biehtar-Sehnlta  and  tha  works 
of  Sarpi  and  PaUavieino  mantionad  in  Bibliognphical  Nota  VIL 

sOn  Scotch  marria^aa  saa  Bdoab,  Manrlaoa  in  Olden  2Vmei,  18l-2tB;  WaxiTOV, 
Scotch  Manriage$;  Oxabt,  Marriofm  and  Family  BekMonM^  58*  ff.;  Hammick,  The 
Marriage  Law,  221  ff. ;  Fbibdbbbo,  Eheachliemuna%  S^t  5S»  428, 427, 487-69;  Bohm,  PoL 
CSyc,  m,  828;  Stbfhbw8,  Law  efthe  dergUn  I*  8^2,  888;  Bobbbtsom,  Snc^e,  BritanF 
nica,  XV,  687;  Kbnt,  Oommeniaria,  II,  90.  Cf,  aspaciaUj  tha  oasa  of  Daiiympla  o. 
Dalzympla,  in  2  Haooabd'b  Oontittorif  BeporU,  64-187. 

>  Saa  tha  casas  mantionad  In  tha  Bibliographical  Nota  at  tha  haad  of  this  chapter. 
Of  coarse,  most  of  tha  decisions  are  cited  and  elaborately  discussed  by  the  counsel 
and  judges  in  Queen  v.  Millis  and  Beamish  v.  Beamish.  An  Important  case  ia  giTen 
in  Harvard  Lam  Review,  VI,  11.  Qf.  SwnrBUXifB,  Of  SpouealU,  IS,  104, 198,  paedm; 
and  especially  HAiiS's  PreeedewU  and  Prweedinot  in  Oriminal  Lawe,  J^TBr-JMO, 
taken  from  the  act-books  of  ecclesiastical  courts  in  the  dioceae  of  London,  and  con- 
taining a  mass  of  most  interesting  and  couTincing  evidence  relating  to  the  subject 
(see  the  Index  at "  Matrimonial  Causes  **)• 
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minister  of  the  congregation  of  Protestant  dissenters  com- 
monly called  Presbyterians*  at  Tnllylish,  near  Banbridge/* 
who  performed  a  solemn  religions  ceremony  according  to 
the  nsnal  rites  of  his  sect  Thns  there  was  a  perfect  and 
binding  contract  de  praesenii  according  to  ecclesiastical  law. 
Later,  while  Hester  was  still  living,  Millis  married  Jane 
Eenedy  in  England,  nsing  the  forms  of  the  established 
chnrch,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  At  the  spring  assizes 
of  1842,  for  the  connty  of  Antrim,  Ireland,  Millis  was 
indicted  for  bigamy.  The  case  was  removed  by  certiorari 
into  the  Irish  court  of  Queen^s  Bench,  where  the  four  judges 
were  evenly  divided;  but  Justice  Perrin,  who  favored  the 
validity  of  the  first  marriage,  withdrew  his  opinion  pro 
formcij  that  the  case  might  go  to  the  House  of  Lords  for 
definite  settlement.'  The  Lords  submitted  the  case  to  the 
English  judges  for  advice;  and  they  unanimously  decided 
against  the  validity  of  the  first  marriage  on  the  ground  that 
it  had  not  been  celebrated  before  a  regular  clergyman  of  the 
English  church.  That  the  decision  was  hasty  and  in  direct 
opposition  to  history,  as  revealed  in  all  the  great  cases,  there 
can  now  be  small  doubt.  **We  have  here,''  says  Bishop,  ''a 
question  of  almost  pure  ecclesiastical  law,  submitted  to  a 
tribunal  composed  of  common-law  and  equity  lawyers,  who 
necessarily  possessed  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  subject.  So 
they  ask  advice,  not  from  the  ecclesiastical  judges,  whose  func- 
tions had  qualified  them  to  give  it,  but  from  the  uninstructed 
common-law  judges.  The  latter  were  competent  to  learn, 
but  they  were  not  allowed  the  necessary  time.  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  Tindal,  who  delivered  their  opinion,  complained  of 
the  want  of  time  for  investigation;  and  the  opinion  through- 
out shows  the  complaint  to  have  been  well  founded." ' 

This  view  is  strongly  supported  by  the  action  of  the 

1  For  the  record  of  the  proceedings  in  Ireland  see  Report  of  the  C(uet  of  Regina  v. 
MiUU,  et  Regina  v.  Carroll  in  the  Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland  (Dablin,  1S42). 
*  BxsBOF,  Ifar.,  iXo.,  and  Aq).,  I,  §8  400, 40L 
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Lords.  In  spite  of  the  united  opinion  of  the  judges,  the  final 
deliberation  of  the  six  law  peers  resulted  in  a  tie:  Lords  Cot- 
tenham,  Abinger,  and  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  holding  the  first 
marriage  to  be  void ;  and  Lords  Brougham,  Denman,  and 
Campbell  maintaining  its  validity.  But  since  the  case  was 
on  appeal  from  the  decision  of  another  court,  the  result  of 
the  tie  was  to  declare  the  invalidity  of  unblessed  wedlock.* 
Thus  by  a  remarkable  sequence  of  circumstances  and 
accidents  was  established  the  judicial  interpretation  of  the 
English  law  governing  the  marriage  celebration.'  The  de- 
cision was  therefore  followed  in  another  celebrated  case, 
that  of  Beamish  t;.  Beamish,  which  came  before  the  House 
of  Lords  in  1861.  This  whs  a  case  of  ^*  clandestine^'  mar- 
riage, the  bridegroom  himself  performing  the  ceremony  in  a 
private  house  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  established 
church.  In  the  record  we  are  told  that  the  **Bev.  S.  S. 
Beamish,  in  the  year  1881,  became  attached  to  a  young  lady 
named  Isabella  Frazer  (both  being  members  of  the  United 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland),  and  as  he  did  not  obtain 
his  father's  consent  to  his  marriage  with  her,  he  persuaded 
her  into  a  clandestine  marriage,  which,  according  to  the 
special  verdict  found  in  the  case,  was  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  ^On  the  27th  November,  1881,  the  Bev. 
Samuel  Swayne  Beamish,  being  then  a  clergyman  in  holy 
orders,  went  to  the  house  of  one  Anne  Lewis,  in  the  city  of 
Cork,  and  there  performed  a  ceremony  of  marriage  between 
himself  and  Izabella  Frazer,  by  reading  between  them  .  .  .  . 
the  form  of  solemnization  of  matrimony  used  in  said  United 

iThe  case  is  giTon  in  10  Clabm  Aim  YnrnKKJ^r^  BeporU  of  Casee  Decided  in  the 
Haute  of  Lordt^  584-007.  The  text  of  the  opinion  of  the  Bnglish  Judges  maj  also  be 
found  in  Stxphbns,  Lawt  of  the  Clergy^  I«  07S^94.  It  was  ably  refuted  hj  8n  Jobh 
Stoddabt  in  his  OUervaUont  on  the  Opinion  and  his  Letter  to  Lord  Brougham  (both 
London,  1844). 

sin  1M4,  by  the  act  of  7  and  8  Victoria,  c.  81,  the  essential  features  of  6  and  7 
WilL  IV,  o.  85,  which  had  made  the  public  obserranoe  of  ecclesiastical  or  dvil  forms 
necessary  to  a  yalid  marriage  in  England,  were  extended  to  Ireland ;  and  this  was  the 
result  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Millis  of  the  same  year. 
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Ghurch  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  set  forth  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  ....  by  declaring' in  words  of  the  present 
tense  that  he  took  the  bride  'to  his  wedded  wife,*  she 
making  a  similar  avowal ;  by  placing  a  ring  on  her  finger; 
and  by  pronouncing  the  blessing  in  the  appointed  form.'' 
The  conrt  held  the  contract  void,  declaring  that,  since  it  was 
*' settled  by  the  decision  in  the  Queen  v.  Millis,  that  to  con- 
stitute a  valid  marriage  by  the  common  law  of  England,  it 
must  have  been  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  a  clergyman  in 
holy  orders,  the  fact  that  the  bridegroom  is  himself  a  clergy- 
man in  holy  orders,  there  being  no  other  clergyman  present, 
will  not  make  the  marriage  valid."  For  *'as  to  the  manner 
in  which  a  marriage  is  to  be  celebrated,  the  law  does  not 
admit  of  any  difference  between  the  marriage  of  a  clergyman 
and  of  a  layman."^ 

The  singular  motiyes  underlying  this  decision  have  been 
recently  discussed  in  an  instructive  way  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock.  It  appears  that  a  former  judgment  of  the  Lords 
must  be  maintained,  however  absurd  or  however  inconsistent 
with  history  or  justice  it  is  felt  to  be.  Already  in  1852  and 
again  in  1860  Lord  Chancellor  Campbell  had  committed 
himself  to  the  dogma  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  bound  by 
its  own  decisions.  At  the  former  date,  answering  Lord  Si 
Leonards,  who  holds  the  opposite  view,  he  says :  "I  con- 
sider it  the  constitutional  mode  in  which  the  law  is  declared, 
and  that  after  such  a  judgment  has  been  pronounced  it  can 
only  be  altered  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature."'  When  the 
case  of  Beamish  t;.  Beamish  came  *' before  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Willes  virtually,  though  not  pro- 
fessedly, demonstrated,  in  a  full  and  most  learned  opinion, 

1  Case  of  Bdamiflh  «.  Beamish  in  0  Botue  o/Lordt  Ca»n^  274-858.  The  report  in 
this  ease,  like  that  in  Queen  v.  Millis,  constitutes  an  extended  historj  of  ''^g"^** 
matrimonial  law. 

s  In  Bright  v.  Hntton,  8  H.  L,  C,  891,  802.  For  his  opinion  in  1800  see  A.-0.  v. 
Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor,  8  H,  L,  C,  8U-<KI. 
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that  the  snppoBed  difference  between  the  law  of  England  and 
that  of  the  rest  of  western  Christendom  was  imaginary. 
His  reasons  convinced  Lord  Campbell  and  Lord  Wensley- 
dale,  bnt  Lord  Campbell  declared  himself  not  at  liberty  to 
act  on  his  conviction;'^  though,  for  sound  reasons  which  he 
admits,  he  confessed  that  if  competent  for  him  he  would  ask 
their  Lordships  to  reconsider  their  judgment  in  the  Queen 
V.  Millia  *'But  it  is  my  duty,"  he  adds,  ^'to  say  that  your 
Lordships  are  bound  by  this  decision  as  much  as  if  it  had  been 
pronounced  nemine  dissentiente.*^  A  **rule  of  law  thus  judi- 
cially expressed  must  be  taken  as  for  law  till  altered  by  an 
act  of  Parliament."  The  ''law  laid  down  as  your  ratio  decu 
dendif  being  clearly  binding  on  all  inferior  tribunals,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  Queen's  subjects,  if  it  were  not  considered  as 
equally  binding  upon  your  Lordships,  this  house  would  be 
arrogating  to  itseU  the  right  of  altering  the  law,  and  legis- 
lating by  its  own  separate  authority."  It  *'  may  seem  start- 
ing,'' comments  Pollock,  ''that  questions  of  legitimacy  and 
property  should  be  treated  as  irrevocably  settled  by  the 
result  of  an  equal  division  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  argu- 
ment and  information  admittedly  imperfect  with  regard  to  the 
history  of  the  law;  that  result,  moreover  depending  on  the 
accident  of  the  form  in  which  the  appeal  was  presented:  but  so 
they  were."  Thus  in  Beamish  v.  Beamish  an  opinion  of  seven- 
teen years  earlier  was  accepted  as  binding,  "which  in  1861 
was  believed  by  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
judges  who  advised  them,  and  is  now  believed  by  most  com- 
petent scholars,  to  be  without  any  real  historical  foundation."* 

1  FoUowinff  Pollock,  ITint  Book  of  Juritprudenee  (London,  1896),  811-17. 

In  general,  on  these  deoisions  and  those  preceding  see  the  masterly  discnssion 
of  Fbibdbebo,  EhmchUeKung^  89-57,  427, 464  £f.  His  oonclosions  are  sapported  by 
SoHM,  Ehachliestwtg,  125  ff. ;  Pollock  and  Maitlakd,  Hi9t,  of  Eng,  Law^  II,  867  ff. ; 
and  by  the  article  of  SLPHnrBTONB,  In  Law  Quarierly  ISOneio,  V,  tf  ff.  Compare 
fissVBB,  Hi$L  of  tkt  Oommtm  Law,  IV,  52  ff. ;  Bxsbop,  Marriaoe^  Dtvonce,  and  S^aro' 
turn,  U,  171, 172;  Kxnt,  Commenlariet^  II,  87  ff.,  notes;  Brioht,  Husband  and  Wife^ 
n,  808.  These  jodgments  are  regarded  as  historically  Just  by  Dzkckhoff,  Die  kireh, 
Trauung,  70,  note ;  and  Cook,  "  The  Harriage  Ceremony  in  Snropei**  AUamiiet  hJLL 


CHAPTER  VIII 

RISE   OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  MARRIAGE:    THE   CHURCH 
DEVELOPS  AND  ADMINISTERS  MATRIMONIAL  LAW 

[BiBLzoGSAFHiCAL  NoTB  VIII. — For  the  evolution  of  the  canonical 
theory  of  marriage  the  Richter-Friedberg  Corpui  juris  canontct  (Leip- 
zig, 1881  fr.)»  Peter  Lombard's  Sententiae  (Incunabula,  Tesctus  sen- 
tewHarun^  1488,  Sutro  Library),  and  the  Ante-Nieene  FcUhers  (Buffalo, 
1885-87)  are  of  the  first  importance.  The  collections  of  Haddan  and 
Stubbs,  Thorpe,  Schmid,  Hale,  and  Johnson,  mentioned  in  Biblio- 
graphical Note  VII,  are  available  for  this  chapter;  as  are  also  the  ool- 
lections  of  Richter-Schulte,  Theiner,  and  Waterworth,  the  works  of 
Sarpi  and  Pallavicino,  the  monographs  of  Salis,  Fleiner,  Riedler,  and 
Leins,  the  papers  of  Meurer  and  Schulte,  with  the  other  authorities 
already  cited  for  the  Council  of  Trent  Well-known  treatises  on  the 
canon  law  are  Lyndwood,  Provineiale  (ed.  of  1506  and  Ozfbrd,  1679); 
Sanchez,  Disputotumtcm  de  t^  maMmonn  «aei-afii«nto  (Venice,  1825); 
and  Oodolphin,  Bepartorium  eanonieum  (dd  ed.,  London,  1687).  With 
these  may  be  used  Smith,  Elements  of  Ecclesiastical  Law  (New  York, 
1882);  Phillimore,^cc2e«uM<ical Law  (London,1873-76);  Stephens,  £.aii^« 
BelaHng  to  the  Clergy  (London,  1848);  Bum,  Eeelesieutiedl  Law  (Lon- 
don, 1842);  and  the  excellent  summary  of  Geary,  Jfarrto^e  and  Family 
Relations  (London,  1892),  chap,  zvi,  where  the  principal  sources  are 
mentioned.  Dodd*s  History  of  the  Canon  Law  (London,  1884)  is  too 
general  to  be  of  much  service.  A  good  handbook  of  Catholic  doctrine, 
with  full  citation  of  authorities,  is  Qury's  Compendium  of  Moral 
Theology;  and  in  this  connection  may  also  be  consulted  Amat*s  con- 
venient Treatise  on  Matrimony  (San  Francisco,  1864);  the  works  of 
Cigoi,  Didon,  Roskov&ny,  Perrone,  and  Scheicher-Binder  described  in 
Bibliographical  Note  XI. 

The  rise  of  the  system  of  enforced  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  with  the 
consequent  evils,  is  most  fully  treated  by  the  brothers  Theiner,  Die 
EinfUhrung  der  erzwungenen  EJielosigkeit  (3d  ed..  Barmen,  1891-98), 
whose  book,  first  published  in  1828,  has  been  fiercely  attacked  by  Catho- 
lic critics;  and  Lea,  Sfxcerdotal  Celibacy  (2d  ed.,  Boston,  1884);  supple- 
mented by  his  History  of  Auricular  Confession  and  Indulgences  in 
the  Latin  Churdi  (Philadelphia,  1896).  The  immorality  of  the  medi- 
flBval  clergy  is  also  described  by  Bouvet,  De  la  confession  et  du  cilibat 
des  pr^tres  (Paris,  1845);  Gage,  Woman^  Churchy  and  State  (Chicago, 
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1883);  idem,  an  article  under  the  same  title  in  History  of  Woman  Suf- 
frage (New  York,  1881);  Lecky,  History  of  European  Morals  (3d  ed^ 
New  York,  1881);  and  Hath  in  the  third  chapter  of  Marriage  of  Near 
Kin  (2d  ed.,  London,  1887).  For  a  later  period  the  subject  is  dealt  with 
by  Michelet,  Le  pr^tre^  la  femme^ et  la  famiUe  (new  ed^  Paris,  1889);  and 
*'  A.  F.  R,"  Betraehtungen  aber  den  Klerikal-  und  MOnchsgeist  im  neun- 
zehnten  Jahrhundert  (1806).  In  this  connection  see  also  Bucksisch,  De 
apostolis  uxoratis  (new  ed.,  Wittenberg,  1734);  Essich,  De  derieis  mari- 
tis  dissertatio  historica  (Augusta  Vindelicorum,  1747);  Feyerabend,  De 
privHegiis  mulierum  (Jena,  1667);  Reefierches  phUosqphiques  et  histo- 
riques  sur  le  c^libai  (Geneva,  1781);  De  Vinstitution  du  eilibat  (Paris, 
1806);  Klitsche,  Gesehiehte  des  COltbats  ....  zum  Tode  Gregorys  VII. 
(Augsburg,  1830) ;  Lind,  De  eoelibatu  christianorum  per  tria  priora 
secula  (Havniae,  1839);  the  anonymous  Letters  on  the  Constrained 
Celibacy  of  the  Clergy  (London,  1816);  Zimmermann,  Der  Priester- 
COlibat  (Eempten,  1899),  presenting  the  loyal  Catholic  point  of  view; 
and  the  monograph  of  Schulte,  Der  COlibatszwang  und  dessen  Aufhe- 
bung  (Bonn,  1876).  A  fayorable  view  of  the  conventual  life  is  taken  by 
Eckenstein,  Woman  under  Monastidem  (Cambridge,  1896);  and  curious 
monuments  of  the  contempt  for  woman  produced  by  asceticism  are  the 
books  of  Valens  Acidalius  and  his  adversary  Simon  Qeddicus,mentioned 
in  a  footnote  below.  For  the  controversy  in  France  regarding  the  validity 
of  the  marriage  of  a  priest  under  the  temporal  lawsee  Nachet,  LibertS 
du  mariage  des  prBtres :  Mimaire  produit  d  la  Cour  de  Cassation  pour 
M.  Dumonteil  (Paris,  1833);  and  Horoy,  Du  mariage  civil  duprBtre  en 
France  (Paris,  1890). 

The  manifold  evils  arising  from  the  canonical  distinction  between 
sponsalia  de  praesenti  vel  futuro  are  best  described  in  the  vigorous 
words  of  Martin  Luther.  In  particular  should  be  read  the  thirty-sixth 
chapter  of  the  Tischreden  (folio,  Frankfort,  1571),  and  the  Von  Ehe- 
sachen:  TFeribe,  XXin(£rluigened.)  or  Vol.  V  in  BAcAer  und  i8(^r(^feii 
(Jena,  1565-80).  The  quaint  and  learned  book  of  Swinburne,  Of  E^Mm- 
sals  (London,  1686),  contains  a  striking  passage  bearing  on  the  subject; 
while  for  the  medieval  English  law  should  be  consulted  Qlanville's 
Tractatus;  Bracton^s  De  Legibus  (ed.  Twiss,  London,  1878-83);  idem. 
Note  Book  (ed.  Maitland,  London,  1887);  and  Maitland*s  Select  Pleae 
of  the  Croum,  With  Sohm's  view  as  to  the  essential  identity  in  form  of 
the  two  kinds  of  sponscUia  compare  the  various  works  of  Biener,  Bier- 
ling,  Sehling,  Scheurl,  and  Dieckhoff  mentioned  in  Bibliographical  Note 
VII.  The  text  of  Master  Vacarius's  Summa  de  matrinumio  is  edited 
by  Maitland  in  Law  Quarterly  Review^  XIII  (London,  1897);  and  in  the 
same  volume  he  discusses  Vacarius*8  theory  of  marriage,  differing  essen- 
tially from  that  of  Qratian  or  Lombard.  Assistance  may  also  be  had 
from  Weber,  De  vera  inter  ^[Hmsalia  de  praesenti  et  nuptias  differ- 
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entia  (Parchimi,  1825) ;  HofFmann,  De  aeifxU  juvenUi  eontrahendU 
aponaalibuB  (Begiomonti  et  Lipdae,  1743);  Lipoid,  Arbor  cansanguini- 
tatu  et  aJfinitatU  (n.  p.,  n.  d.);  Niemeier,  De  eonjugiis  prohibitis  die- 
eeriationeB  (Helmstadt,  1706);  Bom,  De  bannie  nupiiaiibua  (Leipzig, 
1716);  and  the  diasertatioDB  on  parental  consent  and  clandestine  mar- 
riage mentioned  in  Bibliographical  Note  IX. 

Bemarkable  testimony  as  to  the  existence  of  clandestine  marriage 
in  England  during  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  given  by 
Richard  Whitforde,  A  Werkefor  houaeholdere  (1530;  2d  ed.,  1537);  and 
in  Miles  Coverdale^s  translation  of  BuUinger's  ChrUten  State  of  Mat- 
rimonye  (Ist  ed.,  1541,  in  British  Museum). 

Indispensable  guides  for  the  study  of  the  entire  subject  are  still  the 
works  of  Sohm,Friedberg,  and  Pollock  and  Maitland;  but  by  far  the  best 
systematic  histories  of  canon-law  marriage  are  Freisen's  Qesehichte  dee 
canoni8cAenJ!^Aerec^to(TQbingen,1888;  Paderbom,1883);  andE2smein*s 
masterly  Le  martage  en  droit  eanonique  (Paris,  1881).  A  similar  work 
for  the  eastern  church  is  Zhishman's  Dae  Eherecht  der  orientaliechen 
Kirehe  (Vienna,  1864).  IllustratiTe  decisions  are  conununicated  by 
Frensdorff,  *'Ein  Urtheilsbuch  des  geistlichen  Oerichts  zu  Augsburg 
aus  dem  14.  Jahrhundert,"  in  ZKR^  X  (TQbingen,  1871);  and  Loersch, 
•"  Bin  eherechtliches  Urtheil  yon  1448,"  i&td.,  XV  (Freiburg  and  Tflbingen, 
1880).  There  is  an  article  on  the  beginnings  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
by  Sohm,  *'Die  geistliche  Qerichtsbarkeit  im  frankischen  Reich,"  QM^ 
IX  (Tdbingen,  1870).  Wunderlich  has  a  serviceable  edition  of  Tancred*s 
Summa  de  matrimonio  (Gk>ttingen,  1841);  and  among  the  works  relat- 
ing to  special  questions  are  Sehling,  Die  Wirkungen  der  Oeeehlechte- 
gemeinechaft  auf  die  Ehe  (Leipzig,  1885);  Heinlein,  Die  bedingte  Ehe- 
eehiieeeung  (Vienna,  1882);  Andreae,  Einfiuee  dee  Irrthume  auf  die 
CHUtigkeit  der  Ehe  (Gottingen,  1883);  Eichbom,  Ehehindemiee  der 
Blut8verwandtechirft(BTeeiAVLfl812);  Qengk^IrrtumundBetrug aUEhe" 
hindemiee  (Breslau,  1888);  Benemann,  De  natura  matrimonii  (Halle, 
1706);  Baier,  Die  Naturehe  in  ihrem  VerJUUtniee  zur  ....  ehrietlich' 
eakramentalen  Ehe  (Regensburg,  1886);  flahn.  Die  Lehre  von  den  SO' 
kramenten  (Berlin,  1864);  and  the  standard  Catholic  treatise  of  Oswald, 
Die  dogmatieehe  Lehre  von  den  heUigen  Sakram/enten  (5th  ed..  Mon- 
ster, 1884). 

In  general,  besides  the  works  of  Gide,  Loening,  Ck>mbier,  Tissot, 
Bum,  Thwing,  Blackstone,  Jeaffreson,  Lingard,  Makower,  Madan,  and 
Morgan,  elsewhere  described,  the  following  have  been  drawn  upon  in 
various  connections:  Wasserschleben,  Bueeordnungen  (Halle,  1851); 
Bchmitst^  Buseblicher  (Mainz,  1883);  Lobethan,  l^tnleittin^  zur  theoreti- 
eehen  Ehe-Bechte-Oelarhtheit  (Halle,  1785);  Schott,  Einleitung  in  doe 
Eherecht  (new  ed.,  Nuremberg,  1802) ;  Goeschl,  Ehegeeetze  (Aschaffen- 
burg,  1832);  StAudlin,  Qesehichte  der  VoreteUungen  und  Lehren  von 
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derEhe  (Gottingen,  1826);  Palgrave,  English  Cammontoedlih  (London, 
1832);  Kemble,  Saxons  in  England  (London,  1876);  Ellis,  Introduction 
to  Domesday  Book  (Record  Commission,  1833);  Bigelow,  Plaeita  anglo- 
normanniea  (Boston,  1881);  Stubbs,  Select  Charters  (Oxford,  1881); 
idemj  Constitutional  History  (Oxfbrd,  187&-78);  idem^  Seventeen  Lec- 
tures (Ozfbrd,  1886);  Denton,  England  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  (Lon- 
don, 1888);  Traill,  Social  England  (New  York,  1896);  Nisbet,  Marriage 
and  Heredity  (London,  1888);  Smith,  The  Parish  (London,  1867);  Kent, 
Commentaries  (Boston,  1873);  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU  (London,  1830); 
and  some  of  the  Reformation  writers  referred  to  in  Bibliographical 
Notes  IX  and  XI.] 

I.      THB   BABLT   OHBISTIAN   DOOTBINB   AND   THE   BI8B  OF 

THE   OANONIOAL   THBOBY 

It  was  most  onf ortnnate  for  civilization  that  the  Christian 
conception  of  the  nature  of  marriage  should  have  sprung 
from  asceticism,  and  that  the  verbal  subtlety  of  the  school- 
men should  have  produced  the  cardinal  definitions  upon 
which  the  validity  of  marriage  contracts,  and  therefore  the 
practical  administration  of  matrimonial  law,  were  made  to 
depend.  The  mediadval  teaching  regarding  forbidden  de- 
grees, the  sacramental  nature  of  matrimony,  and  the  differ- 
ence between  contracts  defuiuro  and  depraeeenti  are  mainly 
responsible  for  the  shameful  abuses  which  disgrace  the 
record  of  ecclesiastical  judicature  previous  to  the  Council  of 
Trent.  With  regard  to  an  institution  upon  which  in  so  high 
a  degree  the  welfare  of  society  depends,  anarchy  was  prac- 
tically sanctioned  by  the  canon  law.  Where  the  utmost 
clearness  and  simplicity  were  needed,  obscurity  and  complex- 
ity prevailed ;  and  where  publicity  was  urgently  required  by 
the  plainest  rule  of  common-sense,  there  secrecy  was  in  effect 
invited  and  rewarded. 

The  early  church  was  only  too  ready  to  take  in  hand  the 
supervision  of  marriage  and  the  development  of  matrimonial 
law.  With  regard  to  the  formy  as  already  shown,  her  prog- 
ress was  cautious  and  slow.    Not  until  the  thirteenth  century, 
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as  a  general  rule,  does  the  priest  appear  with  authority  as  one 
especially  qualified  by  his  religious  office  to  solemnize  the 
nuptials.  But  long  before  this,  in  nearly  every  other  respect 
save  only  the  betrothal,  the  church  was  taking  sole  posses- 
sion of  the  field  of  matrimonial  law  and  jurisdiction/  Yet 
the  institution  of  marriage  was  accepted,  as  it  were,  under 
protest.  Here  and  there,  of  course,  the  early  Fathers  admit 
the  purity  of  the  marriage  state,*  but  usually  with  a  tone  of 
apology  or  depreciation  which  is  itself  very  suggestive  of  the 
pervading  trend  of  the  ascetic  mind.  If  wedlock  be  holy, 
celibacy  is  much  more  holy.  ^'It  is  better  to  marry  than  to 
bum,"  is  a  dictum  which  sounds  the  keynote  of  ecclesiastical 
dogma.  "Few  texts,"  declare  Pollock  and  Maitland,  "have 
done  more  harm  than  this.  In  the  eyes  of  the  mediaeval 
church  marriage  was  a  sacrament;  still  it  was  but  a  remedy 
for  fornication.  The  generality  of  men  and  women  must 
marry  or  they  will  do  worse;  therefore  marriage  must  be 
made  easy ;  but  the  very  pure  hold  aloof  from  it  as  from  a 

1  EsMBor,  Le  mariaoe  en  droit  eanonj^ne,  1, 8, 4,  diBtingnJRhea  the  three  phases 
in  the  growth  of  the  canon  law :  "  D'abord,  elle  s'est  d6Telopp6e  h  oOt6  dn  droit  steu- 
lier,  oeloiei  restant  ind6pendant  et  aouTerain  dans  son  domaine,  et  n*a  exero6  qn*ane 
action  parall^.  Dans  nne  seoonde  phase,  elle  a  snpplant6  et  61imin6  le  droit  86ca> 
lier,  elle  senle  rfigissant  le  marlage  dans  I'Barope  ehr6tienne.  Enfln,  deyant  nn 
reflnz  puissant  de  la  Ififfislation  olTile,  elle  a  d<l,  dans  le  temps  modeme,  abandonner 
le  terrain  qa*elle  avait  ainsi  oconp6,  poor  garder  senlement  son  aatorit6  premitee, 
et  reprendre  son  ancienne  position.** 

>For  examples  see  Iqnatiub,  EpU.  to  PhiladeU,  e.  iv;  BpU.  to  Potyearp^  o.  t, 
in  Ai^te-Nicene  Fathen^  1, 81, 96;  Justin,  Fint  Apol,^  cxt,  iMd.,  167 ;  ATHBMAOOitAB, 
Plea  for  CftWsMana,  o.  xxxiii,  <Md.,  II,  147;  Clbkxmt  or  Albx.,  iMd.,  2S{MS,  377-79. 
In  this  last  passage  Clement  is  less  coarse  than  usual.  **  Marriage,  then,  as  a  sacred 
image,'*  he  concludes,  "  must  be  kept  pure  from  those  things  which  defile  it.**  Qf. 
also  Tbbtullxam,  <Md.,  HI,  298-96, 448 ;  Obigbn,  To  His  Wife,  ibid,,  IV,  4(M4.  Com- 
pare BucKBiBOH,  De  apoetoUs  uxoreUis,  9  ff.,  who  holds  that,  with  the  exception  of 
John  and  Paul,  aU  the  apostles  had  wives.  In  general,  on  the  development  of  the 
early  Christian  conception  of  marriage  from  its  Roman  and  Hebrew  beginnings,  see 
Fbbibsm,  Oeichichte  dee  can,  Bherechtt,  82  ff. ;  Zhibhmam,  Dot  EhereeM  der  orient, 
Kirehe,  98  ff . ;  Sohultb,  Der  Ombatmoano,  6  ff. ;  Theinbb,  Die  EinfUhr,  der  erz.  She- 
iotigkeit,  1, 5  ff. ;  StAddlzk,  Oeichichte  der  Voraitellunoen  und  Lehren  von  der  Ehe, 
250  ff. ;  Lettere  on  the  Conet,  Celibacy  cf  the  Clergy,  22  ff.,  51  ff. ;  Becherchet  phiL  et 
hiet,  Bur  le  cilibat,  07  ff.  On  the  influence  of  Paul*8  teaching  see  Thwino,  The  Family, 
47  ff. ;  and  compare  Nibbbt,  Marriage  and  Heredity,  83-57,  who  takes  an  unfavorable 
view  of  the  influence  of  the  church  as  opposed  to  that  of  Christianity ;  and  Qaoi^ 
Woman,  Church,  and  State,  49  ff  . ;  HuTH,  Marriage  cf  Near  Kin,  106  ff . 
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defilement.     The  law  that  springs  from  this  source  is  not 
pleasant  to  read."* 

Here  we  have  a  doable  paradox,  two  irreconcilable  con- 
tradictions, which  in  due  time  produced  their  natural  evil 
fruit.  On  the  one  hand,  marriage  is  a  sacrament,  a  holy 
mystery,  yet  it  rests  upon  a  mere  human  contract.'  On  the 
other  hand,  though  possessing  a  sacramental  character,  it  is 
but  a  compromise  with  lust,  from  which  the  saint  may  well 
abstain.  Hence  a  premium  is  placed  upon  sacerdotal  celi- 
bacy, though  for  centuries  priests  are  not  absolutely  for- 
bidden to  marry.     Thus  in  England,  at  any  rate  until  the 

i  PoiiLOOK  AMD  Maztlamd,  HUL  Etig,  Lato^  n,  383.  Compare  the  ezoelle&t  eo- 
eonnt  of  the  canonical  conception  of  marriage  in  Ebmeim,  Le  mairiaoe  en  droU  eamh 
nique,  1, 63-92.  "  Enfln,  le  mariage  6tant  conQU  comma  on  lemMe  k  la  ooneapiacenoe, 
le  droit  canoniqne  sanctionnait,  avec  nne  Anergic  tonte  particnliftrei  robligation  dn 
dcTolr  conjugal,  non  aenlement  dans  le/orum  iniemum^  mais  encore  dcTant  le/ontm 
externum,  De  Hi  tonte  nne  s6rie  de  regies  que  les  canonistes  dn  moyen  ige  expoeaient 
avec  nne  prteision  minntiense  et  one  innocente  impndenr,  et  qn*U  est  parfoii  aaaea 
difficile  de  rappeler,  anjonrd^hni  que  les  mcsurs  ont  chang6  et  qne  Ton  n'terit  pins 
en  latin."—  Ibid,,  84,  cited  also  by  Pollock  and  Maztland,  II,  383.  It  is  w«ll,  for 
instance,  that  the  editors  of  the  Anie-Nicene  Fathen  hate  concealed  the  **  innocent 
immodesty  *'  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Thelnttntctor^  c.  x,  ibid,^  11,259  fl. ;  StromaiOt 
Book  III,  ibid,,  II,  881  £f. )  in  the  Latin  version.  The  indecency  of  the  PenitenMsIs  is  so 
shocking  as  almost  to  justify  Oibbon*8  seyere  epigram  that  in  them  **some  sins  are 
enumerated  which  innocence  could  not  have  suspected,  and  others  which  reason 
cannot  belleTe."— DecUne  and  Fall,  chap.  ItIU,  1070.  "I  know  of  no  more  fatal 
fonroes  of  antichristian  error,"  says  Kemble  of  the  Penitentials,'*no  more  miser- 
able records  of  the  debasement  and  degradation  of  human  intellect,  no  more  fright- 
ful proofs  of  the  absence  of  genuine  religion.**— Akcoim,  II,  408, 404.  See  the  Poeni' 
tentiaie  Theodori^  lib.  i,  c  ii :  Haddan  and  Stubbb,  Couneile,  III,  118, 179;  and  espe- 
cially Wab8BB8CHLKBSN*s  excellent  collection  of  BuBaordnunffen, 

The  monstrous  indecencies  of  the  medi»Tal  confessional  are  reyealed  by  Boutbt, 
De  la  eonfetrion  et  du  eilibat  dea  pritre9t  196  ff .  On  the  other  hand,  a  word  of  justifi- 
cation may  be  found  in  Ellis,  Peychoiogif  cfSex^  I,  pp.  Yiii-ix. 

3  The  Council  of  Trent  declared  marriage  to  be  a  sacrament,  but  did  not  settle 
the  mediflBval  dispute  as  to  the  relation  of  its  different  elements.  A  strong  party 
held  that  it  is  necessary  to  distingnish  between  the  contract  and  the  sacrament.  The 
church  might  regulate  the  former  and  not  the  latter,  for  It  was  established  by  Christ 
himself.  This  doctrine  would  logically  have  led  to  ciril  marriage,  which  the  council 
was  not  ready  to  sanction.  *'  In  every  sacrament  a  distinction  is  made  between  the 
minister,  that  is  the  agent  who  produces  the  sacrament,  and  its  maleria^  the  objective 
or  real  content."  From  this  distinction  arose  an  important  controversy;  one  par^ 
regarding  the  priest,  and  the  other  the  parties,  as  the  minister  of  the  sacrament. 
According  to  the  former  theory,  which  was  adopted  by  the  French  church,  the  bare 
oonsent  of  the  parties  constituted  the  contract,  and  the  marriage  gained  its  sacra- 
mental character  later  throngh  the  priestly  benediction.  The  form  of  valid  contract 
as  a  temporal  matter  may  therefore  be  determined  by  the  state.   As  a  direct  oonae 
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days  of  DnnBtan,  celibacy  had  not  been  Btrictly  enforced  in 
the  monastic  bodies;*  and  nntil  a  still  later  day  marriage  was 
practiced  by  the  secular  clergy,'  the  priestly  office  in  some 
instances  practically  becoming  hereditary,  passing  on  from 
father  to  son.*  But  in  the  western  church  asceticism  at  last 
gained  a  complete  victory;  and  the  priest  taking  orders  after 
marriage  was  obliged  to  put  away  his  wife ;  while  in  both 
East  and  West  marriage  after  the  taking  of  orders  was  f or- 

qnenee  of  this  doetrine  in  the  eighteenth  eentory  oiTil  marriage  aroie  in  Franee: 
Fbdedbrbo,  QeacMchte  der  Civilehe,  25-29;  idem^  Ehetchliestung^  546  ff.,  809  ff.  Qf, 
8ALI8,  PubUkation  de$  trid,  Reehtt,  46  ff. ;  Bzxdlbb,  Bedingte  Ehetehlieaaung,  12, 
18 ff.;  EsMXiN,  Le  mariagt  en  drtdt  eanonique,  I,  78ff.;  II,  159  ff.  The  modem 
Catholic  ehnreh  rejects  the  doctrine  that  there  can  be  a  distinction  between  the 
contract  and  sacrament,  the  parties  being  the  ministers  of  the  sacrament.  Tet  in 
effect  a  distinction  is  really  made.  The  benediction,  we  are  told,  is  not  **  necessary 
in  order  to  the  validity  of  the  sacrament;  bat  it  is  the  presence  of  the  parish  priest, 
which  is  a  necessary  condition  »ne  qkA  non  in  order  to  the  validity  of  the  con- 
tract."*—Huicphbst,  Chrigtian  Marriage^  70 ff.,  73 ff.;  OflWAU),  Die  dogmat.  Lehre 
von  den  heih  Sakramewten,  II,  801  ff.  On  this  controversy  see  especially  Bichtbb, 
Lehrbueh,  1047-49;  Meubbb,  '*Die  rechtl.  Natnr  des  trid.  Matrimonialdecrets/* 
ZKB.,  XXII;  and  Schultb,  "Die  Statthaftigkeit  der  Civilehe  nach  kath.  Gnmd- 
Mtsen,**  ibid.,,  XI,  holding  that  the  action  of  the  Council  of  Trent  regarding  the 
marriage  contract  is  not  dogmatic  in  character,  and  that  hence  the  state,  without 
violating  Catholic  doetrine,  may  rightly  institute  a  compulsory  civil  marriage  form. 
Compare  BobkovInt,  De  nuMtrimowio  in  ece.  eath,,  85-42;  Pxbbohb,  De  nuttrimonio 
cArwt.,  1, 416-150. 

iKbmblb,  Baxone^  n,  484  ff.,  454,  466;  Limoabd,  Hisf.  Angto-8aacn  ChurtK  I« 
166-62;  II,  2S6  ff.,  280  ff.;  Stubbb,  Oonet.  HieL^  I,  224;  Thumbs,  Die  Eintnhr.  der  en. 
KheUmgheit,  1, 267-4S9. 

s  In  876  "  a  Gallic  synod  excommunicated  those  who  should  refuse  the  ministra- 
tions of  a  priest  on  the  ground  of  his  marriage,"  though  this  need  not  imply  that  the 
church  resisted  celibacy :  Kbmbub,  Auxms,  II,  441.  Married  priests  were  still  allowed 
in  the  western  church  in  961.  **  The  priests  were  enjoyned  not  to  marry  without  the 
leave  of  the  Pope,  on  which  account  a  great  disturbance  took  place  in  the  diocese  of 
Teilaw,  so  that  it  was  considered  best  to  allow  matrimony  to  the  priests.**— "Brut  y 
Twigsog.,**  in  Habdam  and  Stubbs,  CtmneiU^  1, 286.  For  England  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  the  marriage  of  priests,  sometimes  of  bishops,  even  as  late  as  the  twelfth 
century:  Kkmblk,  op.  ct<.,  II,  44Sff.;  Haddam  and  Stubbs,  op.  city  III,  19  (temp. 
Gregory) ;  II,  178  (Scotland) ;  Lba,  Sacerdotal  CeUbaey^  147, 159  ff.,  197  (concubines), 
271  ff. ;  THXnrBB,  op.  eit.^  II,  188  ff. ;  Linoabd,  Hitt.  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  I,  156-62; 
n,  285,  who  thinks  at  first  the  rule  of  celibacy  was  enforced;  Stubbs,  Conat.  Hiet.^  I, 
228, 224,  notes ;  EuJB,  Int.  to  Domeeday,  1, 842  (two  examples,  an.  1086) ;  especially  the 
excellent  discussion  of  celibacy  in  England  by  Makowxe,  Conet.  Hitt.  Eng.  Ch%reh% 
212-24,  where  the  sources  are  cited. 

t Stubbb,  ConMt.  Biet.,  I,  248,  244,  notes;  Cod.  Dipt.,  xxxiii,  cxlvl,  oexv,  Ixxz, 
exxvii,  Ixxxii,  cxxiv,  clxix;  Haddah  Ain>  Stubbs,  op.  ctf.,  II,  178  (Scotland); 
Thsdisb,  op.  eiL,  I,  821-47. 
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bidden.'  The  causes  of  the  low  esteem  in  which  marriage 
was  held  by  the  early  Christian  theologians  have  been 
well  described  by  Meyrick.  ''For  some  time  before  the 
Christian  era  a  change  of  sentiment  as  to  the  relative  excel- 
lence of  the  married  and  single  life  had  been  growing  up 
among  a  section  of  the  Jews.  The  national  feeling  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  marriage,  and  a  man  who  was  unmar- 
ried or  without  children  was  looked  upon  as  disgraced.  But 
the  spirit  of  asceticism,  cherished  by  the  Essenes,  led  to  an 
admiration  of  celibacy,  of  which  no  traces  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Old  Testament;  so  that,  instead  of  a  shame,  it  became 
an  honour  to  be  unmarried  and  childless.  In  the  early 
church  this  spirit,  at  first  exhibiting  itself  only  to  be  con- 
demned in  the  Encratites,''  and  some  other  sects,  ''struggled 
with  a  healthier  feeling,  till  at  length  it  stifled  the  latter. 
But  another  cause  was  working  in  the  same  direction.  The 
days  of  chivalry  were  not  yet;  and  we  cannot  but  notice, 
even  in  the  greatest  of  the  Christian  fathers,  a  lamentably 
low  estimate  of  woman,  and  consequently  of  the  marriage 
relationship.  Even  St.  Augustine  can  see  no  justification 
for  marriage,  except  in  a  grave  desire  deliberately  adopted 
of  having  children.^' '     If  "marriage  is  sought  after  for  the 

1  After  centuries  of  stmggle  and  divergent  praotioe,  this  was  decreed  by  tha 
Boman  council  under  Nicholas  II.,  1060;  and  by  the  first  Lateran  council  under 
Caliztus  n.,  1128:  Mktbicx,  in  Diet,  Chrigt.  ArU,^  II,  1100;  Hard.  ConciLt  torn,  vi, 
10S2;  yii,  Ull.  **The  eastern  ehoroh  has  never  forbidden  marriage  before  ordlna- 
tion  to  its  presbyters,  and  has  never  laid  upon  them  the  harden  of  abstinence  from 
their  wives ;  and  there  is  no  donbt  that  the  eastern  discipline  in  this  respect  was  the 
discipline  of  the  whole  of  the  early  chorch.**  But  eventnally,  in  the  East  as  well  aa 
the  West,  bishops  were  forbidden  to  have  wives :  Mbtbick,  op,  eit.^  lOOS,  1009,  where 
the  sources  are  cited  on  the  whole  subject  of  the  rise  of  celibacy.  Qf,  Zhuhican,  J>aB 
BherecKt  der  orienL  Kirche^  165  ff.,  440  ff. ;  Ltmdwooo,  Provinciitie  (ed.  1506),  folL 
xc-xcv;  LiNOAED,  HUt,  Anglo-aaxon  Churchy  1, 156  ff.;  Kxmblb,  JSodNms,  II,  430 ff.; 
SCHULTE,  Der  COlibattMwang^  5  ff . ;  BechercKeM  phU.  et  hitt,  twr  le  dUbat,  147  ff . ;  Lba, 
Bacerdotal  Celibacy y  50 ff.;  Thwino,  The  Family^  74 ff.;  Gaob,  Woman^  Churchy  amd 
8taie^  40  ff .,  55  ff . ;  Nibbbt,  Marriage  and  Heredity^  44  ff. 

9  Citing  AnoUBTZMB,  Serm,  iz,  li,  Qp.,  torn.  ▼,  pp.  86, 845,  ed.  Uzonb.  Augustine*a 
view  is  that  of  the  earlier  Fathers;  see  the  references  in  n.  2,  p.  825,  above,  to  which 
many  more  might  be  added.  Qf,  Esmezii,  Le  mariage  en  droit  canonique^  I,  88-87; 
Thbinkb,  Die  EinfUhrung  der  ert.  Ehelotigkeit^  1, 28  ff.  (teachings  of  the  '*  heretical 
sects"),  81  (teachings  of  the  "Fathers");  BechercKei  phiU  et  hist,  eur  le  ciUbat^ 
177  ff.  (doctrines  of  the  early  "  heretics  "). 
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Bake  of  children,  it  is  jastifiable;  if  entered  into  as  a 
remedium  to  avoid  worse  evils,  it  is  pardonable;  the  idea  of 
*the  mutual  society,  help,  and  comfort,  that  the  one  ought  to 
have  of  the  other,  both  in  prosperity  and  adversity,'  hardly 
existed  and  could  hardly  yet  exisi^  In  the  decline  of  the 
Soman  empire,  woman  was  not  a  helpmeet  for  man,  and  few 
traces  are  to  be  found  of  those  graceful  conceptions  which 
western  imagination  has  grouped  round  wedded  love  and 
home  affections.  The  result  was  that  the  gross,  coarse, 
material,  carnal  side  of  marriage  being  alone  apprehended, 
those  who  sought  to  lead  a  spiritual  life,  that  is,  above  all, 
the  clergy,  instead  of  'adorning  and  beautifying  that  holy 
estate'  and  lifting  it  up  with  themselves  into  a  higher  sphere 
and  purer  atmosphere,  regarded  it  rather  as  a  necessary  evil 
to  be  shunned  by  those  who  aimed  at  a  holier  life  than  that 
of  the  majority."* 

But,  in  spite  of  theology  and  priestly  asceticism,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  loftier  ideals  and  the  gentler  affections 

1  In  the  StromaUij  c.  xxili:  AnU^Nieene  Fathera^  n,  878,  CxJOfXNT  of  Aubxan- 
DSZA  appzoachoB  the  loftier  view  of  marriage.  "  Philosophers  "  are ''  to  take  adTan- 
tage  of  marriage  for  help  in  the  whole  of  life,  and  for  the  best  self-restraint.**  It  is 
a  '* sacred  image;**  and  '* every  fool  and  polluting  praotioe*'  must  be  purged  away 
from  it. 

>MxTBZOK,  in  Diet,  ChruL  Ant,^  11,  1108.  The  early  theological  conception  of 
marriage  is  mnch  lower  than  that  of  the  matnre  Boman  law:  "Nnptiae  sont  con- 
Jonetio  maris  et  feminae  et  consortium  omnis  vitae,  diyini  et  hnmani  juris  oommu- 
nieatio**:  Modbbtinub,  in  Digeti^  zxiii,  tit.  2,  1. 1:  OorpuajurU  citn'lw,  I,  296.  Cf. 
Fbbibbn,  QeBchichte  des  can,  Eherechta,  22.  As  if  to  emphasise  the  paradoxical 
nature  of  the  preyailing  dogma,  the  Council  of  Trent  anathematises  those  who  say 
"  that  matrimony  is  not  truly  and  properly  one  of  the  seven  sacraments;**  as  weU  as 
those  who  say  "  that  the  marriage  state  is  to  be  placed  above  the  state  of  virginity, 
or  of  celibacy,  and  that  it  is  not  better  and  more  blessed  to  remain  in  virginity,  or  in 
celibacy,  than  to  be  united  in  matrimony.**— Watebwobth,  Catuma  and  Decree*^  194, 
196.  The  Beformation  Fathers  constantly  reproach  their  Boman  antagonists  with 
this  anomaly  and  with  having  debased  the  state  of  marriage  which  is  right  for  all 
according  to  the  law  of  God  and  nature :  see  the  Parker  Society  collection  of  the 
Workt  of  Father$  and  Early  Writers  of  the  Reformed  English  Churchy  General  Index, 
at "  Marriage,'*  515-17.  Qf,  the  curious  book  of  Madan,  Thelffphthora,  or  a  Treatiee 
on  Female  Ruin  (2d  ed.,  London,  1781),  who  endeavors  to  show  that  sacerdotal  celi- 
bacy, the  theory  of  impediments,  and  the  invention  of  the  sacrament  of  matrimony 
have  lowered  the  ideal  of  marriage  which  is  an  institution  divinely  ordained  for  all 
men.  He  brings  together  in  convenient  form  for  reference  a  mass  of  extracts  from 
the  teachings  of  the  Fathers,  the  papal  and  conciiiar  decrees,  the  utterances  of  the 
schoolmen,  and  other  sources. 
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which  we  now  associate  with  wedded  life  were  beginning  to 
make  themselves  felt  in  the  early  Christian  family;  jnst  as 
despite  the  licentiousness  fonnd  in  the  imperial  and  noble 
circles  of  the  capital,  most  observed  and  donbtless  exag- 
gerated by  historian  and  satirist,  and  notwithstanding  the 
surviving  coldness'  of  the  patriarchal  age,  the  same  ideas 
and  sentiments,  independently  of  Christian  influences,  must 
abeady  have  been  springing  up  among  the  common  people 
of  the  provinces,  and  presently  in  the  Stoic  families  of  the 
Antonine  era  were  to  reach  a  splendid  development  worthy 
of  the  days  in  which  we  live.'  It  is  doubtless  true,  as  so 
often  urged,  that  there  is  a  bright  side  to  the  history  of  celi- 
bacy. Incidentally  the  monk  organized  schools,  taught  the 
barbarous  tribes  the  dignity  of  labor,  demonstrated  the  power 
of  industry,'  and  handed  down  to  the  men  of  the  Renaissance 
some  of  the  materials  of  classic  learning.  So,  likewise,  the 
convent  afforded  an  outlet  for  the  energy  and  the  ambition  of 
woman.  Here  in  a  large  measure  she  enjoyed  independence 
and  could  assert  her  individuality.  *'For  the  convent 
accepted  the  dislike  women  felt  to  domestic  subjection  and 
countenanced  them  in  their  refusal  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  married  life."  The  *' outward  conditions  of  life  were  such 
that  the  woman  who  joined  the  convent  made  her  decision 
once  for  all.  But  provided  she  agreed  to  forego  the  claims 
of  family  and  sex,  an  honorable  independence  was  secured  to 
her,  and  she  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  highest  aims 
of  her  age.  At  a  period  when  monasteries,  placed  in  the 
remote  and  uncultivated  districts,  radiated  peace  and  civili- 
zation throughout  the  neighborhood,  many  women  devoted 
themselves  to  managing  settlements  which,  in  the  standard 
they  attained,  vied  in  excellence  with  the  settlements  man- 

iFabbax,  Seehen  after  Qod^  10  ff. 

9CAPB8,  Early  Smpire^  228  ff.,  discusses  the  exaggeration  of  the  satirists;  and 
in  his  Age  of  the  AnUminet^  85, 86, 89, 90, 117  ff.,  he  describes  the  family  life  of  Marcos 
Anrelins  and  analyzes  his  meditations. 

•TAZxni,  AnDietA  Bigime^  1-5. 
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aged  by  men/'  *'The  career  open  to  the  inmates  of  convents 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent,"  continues  Eckenstein, 
in  summarizing  the  results  of  her  valuable  researches,  ^'was 
greater  than  any  other  ever  thrown  open  to  women  in  the 
course  of  modem  European  history."*  Still,  granting  all 
that  can  be  said  for  the  conventual  life,  the  motives  which 
sustained  it  only  throw  into  bolder  relief  the  social  evils  of 
the  age  and  the  low  ideal  of  marriage  fostered  by  asceticism 
itself.  History  all  too  plainly  shows  that  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  monasticism  and  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  secu- 
lar clergy  come  far  short  of  balancing  the  evils  flowing  from 
the  conception  of  wedlock  as  a  "  remedy  for  concupiscence." 
The  influence  of  the  church  did,  indeed,  tend  to  condemn 
the  breach  of  conjugal  fidelity  by  the  husband  as  equally  sin- 
ful with  that  of  the  wife ;  although  this  righteous  principle 
has  by  no  means  always  been  observed  in  Christian  legisla- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  celibacy  bred  a  contempt  for 
womanhood  and  assailed  the  integrity  of  the  family.'    The 

1  EcKBif 8TSZK,  Woman  finder  MonoMtieitm,  6,  478.  This  imiwrtant  and  Tery 
inteiesting  book  throws  mach  new  li^ht  on  the  position  of  woman  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  convent  was  a  refnge  from  the  "  tyranny  "  of  the  family ;  and  the  author 
belieTes  that  the  desire  for  independence  was  a  sorriTal  of  the  "mother-age." 
The  woman  saint  is  thns  a  snooessor  of  the  "tribal  goddess"  and  the  "lieathen 
proikhetess.*' 

SThe  doctrine  that  woman  was  the  eanse  of  the  "  original  sin  "  arose  among  the 
early  fathers  of  the  chnroh,  and  it  was  well  established  by  the  time  of  Angnstine.  At 
the  Council  of  Macon  (585)  the  question, "  Does  woman  possess  a  soul  1 "  was  seriously 
discussed.  "  Upon  one  side  it  was  argued  that  woman  should  not  be  called  *  homo ; ' 
upon  the  opposite  side  that  she  should,  because,  >lrrf,  the  Scriptures  declared  that 
God  created  man,  male  and  female ;  tecond,  that  Jesus  Christ,  son  of  a  woman,  is 
called  the  son  of  man.  Christian  women  were  therefore  allowed  to  remain  human 
beings  in  the  eyes  of  the  clergy,  eyen  though  considered  very  weak  and  bad  ones.** 
— Oaob,  Woman,  Chureh,  and  States  60. 

Neyertheless  for  many  this  problem  remained  for  centuries  a  topic  for  theologi- 
cal debate.  In  1595  appeared  AoiDALina*s  Ditputatio  nova  contra  mufieret ,  qua  pro- 
hatwr  eas  hominet  non  esse.  In  the  same  year  it  was  republished,  with  an  answer, 
by  Simon  Geddzcub  under  the  common  title,  Diaputaiio  perjucunda,  g%a  anonymui 
probate  nititur  muUercB  hominet  non  eate:  cut  oppoeita  ett  Simonie  Oeddiei  eaeroe. 
theologiae  doctorit  d^eneio  seams  rnvMelnis  (editio  noTissima,  Hagae-Comitis,  1644). 
At  the  end  Simon  writes:  "  Bcriptum  Halae  Sazonum,  10.  Februarii,  Anno  FiUi  Dei 
nati,  Hominis  Tcri,  ez  Maria  Yirgine,  homine  vera,  1596." 

Still  later  (1667)  Fbtbbabbnd,  De  privilegii*  miUierum  (Sd  ed.,  Jena,  1672),  2-5, 
starts  with  the  inquiry, "  an  mulieres  sint  homines  t " 
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gross  immorality  of  the  mediaeval  clergy,  regnlar  and  secu- 
lar, and  the  shocking  abases  of  the  confessional  have  often 
been  recorded  and  fortunately  need  not  here  be  dwelt  upon.* 
We  may  next  consider  the  second  member  of  the  paradox, 
the  dogma  which  constitutes  the  very  basis  of  the  canon 
law  of  marriage  and  the  source  of  manifold  hardships  and 
confusion.  By  the  second  half  of  the  twelfth  century  the 
doctrine  that  marriage  is  a  sacrament  was  thoroughly  estab- 
lished in  the  western  church.'  The  early  Christian  teachers 
had,  indeed,  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  many  holy  ^'mysteries'' 
to  which  the  name  ''sacrament"  was  given.*  But  it  was  long 
before  any  of  these  were  differentiated  as  distinct  rites  supe- 
rior to  the  rest  in  religious  efficacy.  Not  until  1164,  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Peter  Lombard^s  SentenceSy  do  we  find  the 
first  clear  recognition  of  the  "seven  sacraments,"  among 

iFor  detaila  oonsnlt  Thexnsb,  Die  JBit^OKrung  deren.  Xkekmgieeit^  I,  44  ff., 
54-60, 167  ff.,  239, 296,  pa89im;  II,  188-209;  III,  96-146  (oontomporarj  OTidenoe  for  tho 
period  1448  to  the  Reformation),  806  £f.  (influenoe  of  the  Jesuits  on  morals) ;  Lba, 
Sacerdotal  Odifrocy,  78  ff.,  100  fT.,  US  £F.,  129, 185  if.,  161-77, 880-61, 566-60  (abose  of  tho 
confessional,  especially  since  the  Connoil  tA  Trent),  631  ff. ;  t<f«m,  HUt,  qf  Auricular 
Oor^eseion,  1, 878-400  (solicitations),  240  ff.,  261, 272, 426  ff. ;  liBCKT,  Hitt,  <tf  European 
lioraU^  II,  120  ff.,  148  ff.,  816-72;  Huth,  Marriage  cf  If  ear  Kin^  108  ff. ;  the  Tijsoroas 
arraignment  of  the  chnroh  and  the  canon  law  for  their  alleged  degrading  influence 
on  woman  by  Gaob,  Womany  Churchy  and  States  49  ff.,  118  ff.,  152  ff. ;  and  idem,  in 
Hist,  of  Woman  Suffrage^  1, 758-99.  For  the  opposite  view  read  ChriMtian  Marriage^ 
by  Bby.  W11.LIAM  HuMPHBBT,  S.  J. ;  Zixmsbmahn,  DerPriette^OOUbai,  11  ff. ;  Gidb, 
Lafemme^  169-62;  and  compare  Thwino,  The  Family ^  45  ff.;  Letters  on  the  ConsL 
Celibcusy  qf  the  Clergy^  266  ff.,  294  ff. ;  and  Boutbt,  De  la  confession  et  du  dUbat  des 
prBtres,  195-238,  containing  extracts  from  Bubchaxd*s  Decretorum^  showing  the  abomi- 
nable questions  put  to  women.  For  the  literature  relating  to  celibacy  (to  1887) 
see  especially  BoskovAnt^b  Ck)eUbatus  et  breviarium  (IS  vols.,  1861-88),  enumerating 
6,785  books,  essays,  and  articles  on  the  subject,  of  which  (according  to  Thbxhbb,  op. 
cit.,  m,  879)  8,285  are  antagonistic. 

>  Thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  nature  of  the  controTersy  over  the  sacramental 
nature  of  marriage  the  writings  of  the  Beformation  Fathers  should  be  studied.  See 
General  Index  to  the  Parker  Society  publications;  and  c/.  Madah'b  Thelyphthonh 
already  mentioned. 

>  The  early  Fathers  render  the  Greek  fiv^nipiov  by  sacramentum^  which  is  defined 
by  St.  Augustine  as  "  the  visible  form  of  invisible  grace,"  or  "  a  sign  of  a  sacred 
thing" :  Encye,  Brit.^  XXI,  131.  Cf,  also  Fbzkdbbxo,  BheschUessung^  158, 154;  Fbxe- 
SEN,  Qeschichte  des  can,  Bherechts,  29  ff. ;  Zhishman,  IkuEherecht  der  orient,  Kirche, 
124  ff . ;  Obwai^d,  Die  dogmat.  Lehre  von  den  heiU  Sakramenten^  1, 25  ff . ;  Pbbbomb, 
De  mat.  Christ.^  I,  1-21;  Schultb,  Lehrbtuh,  849;  Bichtbb,  Lehrbuch^  1044,  1015; 
THWixa,  The  Family,  81 ;  and  the  monograph  of  Baibb,  Die  Naturehe  in  ihrem  Vet- 
hdUniss  Kur  christUch-sakramentaien  Ehe ;  Amat,  TreaUse  on  if otrimoiiy ,  8  ff. 
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which  that  of  marriage  appears  ;^  and  these  were  approved 
by  the  Oonncil  of  Florence  in  1439  and  later  by  the  Council 
of  Trent'  The  theory  of  the  sacramental  character  of  wed- 
lock had  two  consequences  of  vast  importance  for  the  history 
of  matrimonial  law.  First  is  the  dogma  of  the  indissolu- 
bility of  the  marriage  bond,  involving  the  whole  problem  of 
separation  and  divorce,  which  must  be  reserved  for  discussion 
in  another  chapter  ;*  and,  second,  the  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  the  church  in  matrimonial  causes/  This  ecclesiastical 
function,  like  so  many  others,  is  of  slow  growth.  ''We  are 
here  confronted  by  a  conception  which  certainly  does  not 
belong  to  the  primitive  sources.  It  is  not  by  a  revindication 
of  principles  that  the  church  conquers  jurisdiction  in  mar- 
riage. After  having  shared  it  with  the  state  for  centuries, 
she  obtained  it  in  the  Middle  Ages  without  partition ;''  and 
''when  her  competence  was  well  established  and  a  theory 
for  it  was  required,  it  was  justified  by  saying  that  the  church 
alone  could  take  cognizance  of  sacraments ; '^  and  "at  the 
Council  of  Trent  when  this  jurisdiction  was  solemnly  affirmed 
in  a  canon  sanctioned  by  anathema,  the  majority  of  the 
orators  brought  it  expressly  into  connection  with  the  sacra- 
menf'  In  England  between  the  seventh  and  the  twelfth 
centuries  the  ecclesiastical  authority  in  matrimonial  ques- 
tions was  slowly  established.  Gregory  writes  to  Augustine 
concerning  forbidden  degrees.*  Later  Theodore  regulates 
marriage  and  divorce.^     "When  the  conqueror  had  paid  the 

1  See  the  inciinalnila  edition  of  Pbtbub  Lombabdus,  Textu§  BetUentiarum  (1488). 
Cf,  Madait,  Thelvphthiora^  m,  282;  Nubbt,  Marrioffe  and  Hereditp^  40;  Fbidbkn, 
OeachiehU  dea  can.  EherecKU^  34  ff. ;  Oswald,  Die  dogmat.  Lehre  von  den  heiL  Sakrch 
vi/enUn^  1, 29;  II,  458  ff. ;  CiGOi,  UnavfiO^barlycit^  107  ff. ;  Pxbbomb,  De  mat,  chruLt  I, 
Sff. 

^Xncyc,  Brit.,  XXI,  182;  WAxaBWOBTH,  Canom  and  DecreeB,  19S-W. 

'See  chap,  zi,  below. 

*For  the  srowth  of  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  in  the  West  see  Esmbzn,  Lema- 
riage  en  droit  eanonique,  I,  chap.  i. 

B  TMd,^  73, 74,  where  the  sonroes  are  cited ;  Watbbwobth,  Canon*  arui  Decrees,  196. 

^Haddan  and  Stubbb,  GounctZf,  m,  220.  flbid.,  199-202. 
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debt  that  he  owed  to  Some  by  a  definite  separation  of  the 
spiritual  from  the  lay  tribunals/  it  cannot  have  remained 
long  in  doubt  that  the  former  would  claim  the  whole  proTince 
of  marriage  law  as  their  own.  In  aU  probability  this  claim 
was  not  suddenly  pressed ;  the  leges  Henrici*  endeavor  to 
state  the  old  law  about  adultery;  the  man's  fine  goes  to  the 
king,  the  woman's  to  the  bishop;  but  everywhere  the  church 
was  beginning  to  urge  that  claim,  and  the  canonists  were 
constructing  an  elaborate  jurisprudence  of  marriage.  By 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  by  the  time  when  Gratian 
was  compiling  his  concordance  of  discordant  canons,  it  was 
law  in  England  that  marriage  appertained  to  the  spiritual 
forum.'"  From  the  time  of  Glanville  the  '^marriage  law  of 
England  was  the  canon  law."^ 

The  theories  adopted  and  developed  by  the  canonists 
favor  the  forming  of  marriages.  *'A11  those  are  urged  to 
marry  who  are  unable  to  bear  the  superior  state  of  virginity 
or  continence  and  who  are  not  restrained  by  solemn  vow&" 
Consequently  the  canon  law  ^'renders  the  formation  of  mar- 
riage as  easy  as  it  had  rendered  its  dissolution  difficult."* 
At  first,  as  already  explained,  it  adopted  the  Roman  be- 
trothal, which  possessed  no  legal  significance,  the  marriage 

1  On  the  aeiwraiioii  of  the  lay  and  spirltaal  JorisdictionsMe  Stubbs,  Ckmtt.  Hui,^ 
1, 800, 907;  idem^  Seioct  CharUfy  85;  Mem,  Locturt*^  800.  Schmzd,  Oetetse,  857,  and 
Thobpb,  Anc,  LawBt  II,  213,  give  William^B  law,  the  date  of  which  ia  nnknown.  See 
also  Makowbb,  ConaL  Hiti.  <^  EngUah  Chmrch^  405, 486, 808  ff. 

*Leffe$  Henrid  PrinU^  11,  §  5. 

>  PoLiiOCK  AMD  Maitijlmd,  HUt,  €f  Enff,  Law,  n,  865.  The  Concordia  dimfordan' 
Uwn  canoRMm,  or  Decree  of  Oratian,  oomprises  the  first  Tolnme  of  Richtbb  and 
Fbixdbbbo*s  fine  edition  of  the  Oorput  juri$  eanoniei  (LeipsiK,  1879).  The  brin«inc 
together  of  the  scattered  mles  of  the  ecclesiastical  anthorities  by  Ivo  of  Chartres  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  L,  and  especially  by  Gratian  (1151),  was  of  Tast  importance  in 
boilding  np  the  ecclesiastical  jnrisdiotioxu  On  the  history  of  the  canon  law  see 
Stubbs,  Lecturet,  292-838 ;  idem,  Oonti,  Hiat,,  1, 808  ff. ;  Oodd,  Higt.  Canon  Law,  ISO  ff., 
161  ff. ;  BiiAOKSTOiTB,  Commentariet,  1, 14, 15, 19;  Eskbin,  Le  mariaoe  en  droit  cano- 
nique,  1, 3  ff .,  56  ff .,  108  ff .  The  best  account  of  the  rise  and  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  England  will  be  found  in  Makowbb,  Oontt,  HisL  qf  Eng,  CSiureh,  884^164. 

4  Pollock  and  Maztland,  op,  est.,  n,  865,  806;  Gmabt,  Marria4f9  and  FamOf 
ReUUion»,  1  ff . 

ft  Bbmezn,  op.  eit,y  1, 86. 
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beginning  with  the  nuptials  or  actual  living  together.  Later 
it  accepted  the  principles  of  Germanic  custom,  according  to 
which  the  legal  effects  of  betrothal  became  far  more  stringent, 
and  the  marriage  was  perfected  at  the  nuptials  or  tradition, 
and  not  through  the  Beilager^  or  physical  union.  Hence  by 
the  medi£Bval  canon  law,  if  the  nuptials  were  solemnized  by 
priestly  benediction,  though  not  followed  by  copula  or  phy- 
sical union,  a  marriage  was  formed  which  cotdd  not  be  an« 
nulled  by  means  of  subsequent  espousals  thus  consummated.^ 
Gradually,  however,  as  the  betrothal  gained,  the  nuptials 
lost,  in  importance.  Before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury the  doctrine  prevailed  that  the  copula  camalis  is 
the  supreme  legal  moment  in  marriage.'  This  theory,  which 
had  arisen  with  Hincmar  of  Bheims,'  is  especially  associated 
with  the  name  of  Gratian,  in  whose  Decretum  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  it  are  weighed,  with  the  result  of  its 
practical  acceptance,  though  he  tries  to  reconcile  it  with  the 
Boman  view,  that  the  nuptial  consensus  constitutes  the  mar- 
riage.' According  to  him,  there  are  two  degrees  in  mar- 
riage :  one  is  the  conjugium  inittatumj  arising  in  the  simple 
consent  of  the  espoused;  second,  the  conjugium  raium^ 
created  by  the  copula  camalis  and  perfecting  the  former. 
The  conjugium  initiatum  may  be  dissolved  at  pleasure ;  but 
the  conjugium  ratum  is  indissoluble.     Thus  the  former  is 

1  This  is  the  view  established  by  Sohk,  BheMchUemuno%  partionlarly  120  n.  22, 
151  n.  88.  Compare  Sbhlzmo,  UniencheidunQ  der  VerWmiaBe,  1  ff.,  14  ff.,  34  fl.; 
ScBXUSL,  Kireh.  EhetehUeuungtrecht^  95  fl. 

s  SoHM,  op.  eU.,  150-52;  idem,  Trawmo  und  Verlo^no^  01  £f. ;  Fbudbbbo,  Ehe- 
BchUetauna,  200 ;  Esmein,  op.  ctt.,  1, 83.  RZBDI.BB,  Bedinffte  KhmchUetmno^  15  ff.,  dis- 
cnsseB  the  different  riews  as  to  tiie  relation  of  contensua  and  the  copula  camaUt,  in 
connection  with  the  sacramental  nature  of  marriage.  See  also  Fbbxbbn,  Cfe- 
achichte  du  can.  EherechUt  151  ff.,  164  ff.,  on  the  whole  subject. 

s  Sbhlino,  UtUeneheidung  der  FerlSfrmMe,  33-50. 

*  Obatzan,  Docreti  tec.  pan.  cavsa  xxTii,  quest,  ii,  o.  16  ff. :  Riohtbb  and 
Fbikdbebo,  CorpvM  Jurie  eananiei^  I,  1000  ff.  Qf.  Esmkim,  op.  ctt.,  1, 97-110;  Sohm, 
BketehUeMung,  111  IL;  Fbbibkn,  op.  ctt,  164  ff. ;  Schxubl,  cp.  ctt,  58-75;  Sbrlimo, 
op.  cU,t  81  ff.;  HauBLBB,  Jnttitiitionen, II, 290;  Dzboxhovf,  Die  kirch.  Trauuno, 
U5ff. 
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merely  the  Roman  betrothal  under  another  name.  But  the 
Bolognese  jurists  made  it  more  stringent,  assigning  eight 
reasons  for  which  alone  such  a  marriage  could  be  dissolved/ 

The  theory  of  the  classic  canon  law,  formulated  by  Gra- 
tian,  that  there  is  no  marriage  '*  until  man  and  woman  have 
been  one  flesh,''*  does  not  receive  so  much  emphasis  in  any 
other  legal  system.'  It  had  far-reaching  consequences  in 
matrimonial  jurisprudence.*  Marriage  became  a  simple 
consensual  compact.  *'In  strictness  of  law  all  that  was 
essential  was  this  physical  union  accompanied  by  the  intent 
to  be  thenceforth  husband  and  wife.  All  that  preceded  this 
could  be  no  more  than  an  espousal  (desponsaiio)  and  the 
relationship  between  the  spouses  was  one  which  was  dis- 
soluble; in  particular  it  was  dissolved  if  either  of  them  con- 
tracted a  perfected  marriage  with  a  third  person.''^ 

But  before  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century  theological 
subtlety  had  conceived  and  gained  the  acceptance  of  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  forms  of  contract  which  was  fatal  to  the 
security  of  the  marriage  bond.  The  famous  classification 
of  contracts  as  sponsalia  per  verba  de  praeaenti  and  spon^ 
salia  per  verba  de  futuro,  though  its  principle  was  earlier 
asserted,  is  due  mainly  to  Peter  Lombard;*  and  through  the 

1  On  the  itbole  sabjeet  see  Bbmsxn,  op,  ctt,  1, 97-119. 

s  PolijOcx  and  Haztland,  op,  cit,t  n,  366. 

s  EsMSiN,  op,  dUt  1, 83.  Esmein  traces  the  origin  of  this  doctrine  of  the  canon- 
ists in  part  to  the  influence  of  the  **  poimlar  "  or  **  natoralisUo  **  yiew  of  marriage ; 
in  part  to  certain  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  (partioolarly  Gen.  2: 2S,  24; 
1  Cor.  16:16) :  and  in  part  to  the  conception  of  marriage  as  a  remedj  for  concnpi^ 
cenoe:  op.  cit,,  8S,  84,  97  ft.  Cf,  PoZiLOCK  akd  Maitland,  op.  eit,^  11,  867  n.  1; 
Fbezsen,  op,  c»^,  17S. 

*It  affected  the  "thterie  de  la  formation  et  de  la  dissolution  dn  mariage, 
th6orie  de  la  nnllit6  pour  cause  d*impuissance,  thforie  de  rafflnit6,  thfiorie  dee 
droits  et  des  devoirs  des  6pouz.**— EamzN  op.  ctl.,  1, 88. 

k  Pollock  and  Maitland,  op.  ctt.,  n,  866. 

0  Peter  Lombard  (d.  1164)  was  a  professor  in  the  UniTorsity  of  Paris,  and  later 
was  ordained  a  bishop:  cf,  Sobk,  EKeachlieatung^  121  ff.;  Ebiekin,  op.  ctt,  I,  119  If. 
His  theory  is  set  forth  in  the  Sententiae^  lib.  iv,  dist.  27, 28:  "  Bffioiens  autem  causa 
matrimonii  est  consensus,  non  quilibet,  sed  per  verba  expreesus :  nee  de  fnturo  sed 
de  praesenti.  Si  enim  consentinnt  in  fntnnim,  dicentes,  Aooipiam  te  in  Tirom,  et  ego 
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inflnence  of  Alexander  III.  ("Magister  Bolandus'^)  it  was 
accepted  generally  by  the  western  chnrch.'  The  theory  of 
Lombard  represents  the  triumph  of  OalUc  theology  over 
the  doctrine  of  Gratian,  as  maintained  by  the  Italian  jurists; 
and,  in  effect,  it  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the  principles  of 
the  Soman  with  those  of  the  German — that  is  to  say,  the 
canonical — betrothal.'  In  sponaalia  de  proesenti^  in  words 
of  the  present  tense,  the  man  and  woman  declare  that  they 
take  each  other  now,  from  this  moment  onward,  as  husband 
and  wife,  Such  a  contract  is  a  valid  marriage,  though  not 
followed  by  actual  wedded  union ;  and  since  in  theory  it  is 
a  real  marriage,  it  is  necessarily  sacramental  in  character. 
It  creates  a  bond  which  can  be  dissolved  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  It  constitutes  **at  all  events  an  initiate 
marriage;  the  spouses  are  ooniugesj  the  relationship  between 

te  in  nzorem,  non  est  isio  eonseiisiu  effloaz  causa  matrimonii  ** :  dist.  27,  §  8.  "  Con- 
sensus, id  est  paetio  conjngalis,  matrimoninm  faeit,  et  extnnoestoonjn«inm  etiamsi 
non  praeoessit,  Tel  seenta  est  oopola  oamalis":  dist.  27,  fii.  The  conseiafiw,  if 
expressed  by  a  verb  of  the  present  tense,  aecipio  fe,  oonstitntes  a  valid  marriage 
without  cofwlo.  Opposed  to  this  is  a  promise,  ezpnssed  by  a  verb  in  the  fatoie 
tense,  acdpiam  te,  which  is  binding  only  when  followed  by  ooputo.  Compare 
Tavobsd,  aumma  de  mal.s  8  ff. ;  and  see  the  masterly  discussion  of  the  history  of 
the  distinction,  in  Sobm,  cp.  eit,,  chap.  It,  and  his  Tramuig  und  VerMmng,  78-109. 
Cf.  SoHBUKL,  Kirch,  Ehe»ehUeuunQtncht,16B,;  DacEBOWF^Die  kirchl,  Traumng^ 
115  ff. ;  Sbhuno,  UfUeracheidung  der  VerUUmiue,  72  ff.,  115  ff. ;  Fbxisbn,  OetcMcKte 
des  can.  BherechU^  179  ff.,  806  ff. ;  Kbit,  OtMamentdrief,  n,  87;  Bishop,  Marrioffe^ 
DJooree,  and  Separatum,  I,  99  818  ff.,  858 ff.;  FIZBDBBMI,  JEfccseAfiitwm^,  208,206; 
Stkpujcmb,  Laum  <tf  the  Clergy ,  1, 672  ff. ;  especially  Pollock  akd  Maxtlaiid,  Bi&L 
€/  Efuf'  Law, n, 886 ff.;  Buoa^cp,  ca.,I»119-87s  Saub, IHe  PubUkaUtm  dm  trid, 
JBecMs,2,8. 

1  Some,  JCh€$ehUemmth  124  ff. 

'This  is  proved  by  SoRM,op.  cit.,  ehap.  It;  ktest,  Tramuto  wtd  VerUtbutto^ 
ehap.  iii ;  and  by  Esioin,  op»  eit,  1, 119-87. 

Magister  Yacarius,  who  lived  in  England  e€t.  1148-W  and  probably  taught  law 
at  Oxford,  has  a  theory  differing  from  that  of  Oratian  or  liombard.  According  to 
him,  the  "  true  act  of  marriage,  the  act  which  marks  the  moment  at  which  the  mar^ 
riage  takes  place,  is  the  mutual  delirery  itraditio)  of  man  and  woman  each  to  each. 

Of  course  as  a  condition  there  must  exist  a  pact  of  the  appropriate  kind 

Again,  as  a  condition  there  must  be  the  natural  power  of  effecting  a  carnal  union ; 
but  the  eamalU  copula  is  unessential."  The  marriage  is  made  by  the  tradition: 
Mattland,  "Magistri  Yacarii  summa  de  matrimonio,"  Law  Qitart,  JZeo.,  yTTT, 
186-38.    In  the  same  volume,  27(V-87,  Maxtlakd  publishes  the  text  of  the  Summa. 

On  the  two  kinds  of  canonical  sponsalia  see  the  dissertations  described  in 
Bibliographical  Note  Yin. 
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them  is  almost  as  indisseyerable  as  if  it  had  already  become 
a  consummate  marriage.  Not  qnite  so  indisseverable  how- 
ever; a  spouse  may  free  himself  or  herself  from  the  tincon- 
summated  marriage  by  entering  religion,  and  such  a  mar- 
riage is  within  the  papal  power  of  dispensation."^  Bnteven 
the  nnconsummate  marriage  depraesenti  cannot  be  dissolved 
by  a  subsequent  marriage  which  either  party  may  contract, 
though  followed  by  wedded  union.'  Espousals  defuiuro^  on 
the  other  hand,  are  a  promise  for  future  joining  in  marriage. 
Physical  union  when  preceded  by  such  a  contract  is  held  to 
constitute  a  binding  marriage.  The  canonists  went  farther 
than  this,  as  Esmein  declares,  and  *'in  a  way  set  a  snare  for 
human  nature  to  beguile  the  imprudent  into  the  matrimonial 
state"  through  the  theory  of  ^'presumptive  marriage."  The 
copula  camalia  was  made  a  legal  ground  for  assuming  the 
foregoing  promise  to  wed.  ''The  rule  was  laid  down  that  it 
is  always  necessary  to  judge  in  favor  of  marriage  unless  the 
contrary  be  clearly  understood."  •  Moreover,  the  church 
steadily  refused  to  make  the  validity  of  marriacfe  depend 
upon  forms  and  conditions  such  as  the  civil  law  Jreecribes. 
There  was  no  absolute  requirement  of  parental  consent^  or 

1  POLIiOOK  AND  MAZTZiAMD,  op.  cit.^  II,  806. 

3  This  doetrine  was  already  sanotioned  bj  Innocent  m.  (1180-48) :  Bimzv,  op. 
eit,  1, 126. 

s  EsxBZN,  op.  cil.,  1, 85.    Cf.  Pollook  jjkd  Haxtlaitd,  op,  citt  n,  866. 

*The  efifeot  of  this  neglect  on  clandestine  marriage  is  forcibly  described  by 
LUTHBB,  Timshreden^  foil.  355, 856.  "  Dass  aber  die  Joristen  fllrgeben  und  ■tigUh—i 
den  Canon,  nnd  sagen :  Dass  der  Eltem  Antoritet,  Bath,  nnd  Will  wol  Ehren  halben 
mOge  dabey  sein,  aber  nicht  ansa  not,  dass  es  also  sein  mflsste,  denn  die  Bewillignng 
derer,  die  mit  einander  woUen  Ehelich  werden,  ist  die  Snbstants,  die  nOtig  ist.  Der 
Eltem  will  aber  ist  ein  oecideiis,  ein  snfelligding,  das  nur  Erbarkeit  nnd  Ehrenhal- 
ben  geschieht,  macht  aber  noch  hindert  nicht  die  Ehe. 

"  Es  ist  ein  Gottloser  Canon,  nnd  der  Canonisten  wahn  wider  Gott,  gleioh  als 
ein  Bnler,  der  in  der  ersten  Bmnst  nnd  nnsinnigkeit  daher  gehet,  nicht  viel  nach 
Erbarkeit  fragt.  Also  gehet  der  Eltem  antoritet,  ansehen,  gewalt,  nnd  gehorsam  an 
Boden." 

On  the  marriage  of  minors  see  Ssldbn,  Uxor  e&raieo,  99-104 ;  Qpera,  m,  006-8; 
MOBOAN,  Marriaoet  Ad-uUery^  and  Divorce^  I,  288  ff.;  LAuaiMGBB,  De  contentu 
parentum,  qnaest.  ylii  ff . ;  Lohem,  De  parentum  ctd  nupticu  a  liberie  eonirakauiat 
eonaeruu  (Begiomonti,  1685). 
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of  a  certain  age.  All  persons  on  reaching  the  years  of 
puberty  were  declared  capable  of  wedlock  solely  on  their 
own  authority.  No  religious  ceremony,  no  record,  or  witness 
was  essential  The  private,  even  secret,  agreement  of  the 
betrothed,  however  expressed,  was  declared  sufficient  for  a 
valid  contract.'  All  these  things  might  be  enjoined  under 
sanction  of  severe  discipline  for  their  neglect;  but  the  mar- 
riage, if  formed  without  them,  was  not  the  less  binding.  A 
puzzling  and  disastrous  antagonism  between  legality  and 
validity  was  thus  created.  Even  the  Council  of  Trent, 
while  making  the  validity  of  the  marriage  depend  upon  its 
conclusion  in  the  presence  of  a  priest  and  two  or  three 
witnesses,  declined  to  go  farther  and  give  an  equal  sanc- 
tion to  banns,  registration,  or  the  benediction,  though  these 
were  enjoined  in  its  decree.  After  the  council  as  well  as 
before  children  barely  arrived  at  the  age  of  puberty  might 
contract  a  valid  marriage  without  the  consent,  or  even 
against  the  will,  of  their  parents.'  In  short,  as  Esmein 
has  so  well  shown,  lest  without  a  safety-valve  the  temp- 
tations of  the  flesh  should  become  too  strong  for  weak 
human  nature,  and  lest  access  to  a  sacrament  should  be 
hindered,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  discard  all  restraints 
originating  in  mere  ''human  convention.'^'  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  the  dogma  of  marriage  as  a  sacrament 
came  near  being  a  fatal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  action 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  against  secret  marriages.*  For 
how  could  the  church  legislate  concerning  a  holy  mystery 

1  On  the  lack  of  prescribed  oonditions  see  Bbmbik,  op,  eU,,  I,  UB  fl. ;  FsnaBir, 
Oe$eJUehie  dea  can,  EhereckU^  307-29. 

3SALZ8,  JHe  Publikation  de$  irid,  RechU^  14, 15, 81  ff.;  Fbiedbbbo,  XhctehUe^- 
mng,  108, 122,  128;  Fuonbb,  Die  trid.  Ehevonehrittt  8;  Watbbwobth,  CaiumB  and 
DeerecBj  196  ff.,  ocxxri  ff. 

*  EsmzN,  op.  cit,  1, 85, 86;  PolijOOX  akd  Haxtlakd,  op,  ctt.,  n,  867-72;  Salzb, 
op,  cii,^  3, 4. 

*Jbid,t  44r47,  notes,  where  the  eridenoe  is  oolleeted  from  the  sooroes.  Cf,  also 
BODLBB,  B€dinffU  EheachliantfiOy  12,  18  ff. ;  Ebmxzn,  op,  cit.,  I,  78  ff. ;  n,  159  ff. ; 
FusDBKBa,  op.  cit.,  109;  Watbbwobth,  op,  ct<.,  pp.  eozzTff.,  198-96. 
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which  Christ  himself  had  given  her,  without  suggesting 
the  human  nature  of  the  matrimonial  contract  and  by 
implication  admitting  the  right  of  the  state  to  exercise  a 
similar  control?  But  even  in  this  domain  her  exclusive 
jurisdiction  was  affirmed. 


II.      OLANDBSTINB   IfABBIAOBS   THB   FBUIT   OF  THB 

OANONIOAL  THBOBY 

The  way  was  thus  cleared  for  clandestine  marriages.  All 
efficient  restraints  upon  hasty  unions  were  rejected;  and 
often  it  became  impossible  for  the  courts  or  even  the  parties 
themselves  to  know  whether  a  man  and  a  woman  were  legally 
husband  and  wife  or  their  children  legitimate.  Seldom  have 
mere  theory  and  subtle  quibbling  had  more  disastrous  con- 
sequences in  practical  life  than  in  the  case  of  the  distinction 
between  sponsalia  de  praeserdi  and  de  futuro.  The  differ- 
ence was  not  essential,  but  purely  verbal^  The  canonist  had 
before  his  mind  the  tense  inflections  of  a  Latin  verb.  He 
insisted  on  a  distinction  which  found  no  place  in  popular 
ideas  and  which  the  usages  of  popular  speech  refused  to  ob- 
serve. In  the  English  as  well  as  the  German  idiom  the  con- 
trast between  the  present  and  the  future  tense  is  not  always 

I SOHM ,  Ehe$eMiemufto,  US  If. ;  idem^  Tramuio  und  VerMmngt  1  ff.,  has  demoo- 
stratod  thai  In  their  "  content  '*  the  two  klnda  of  tpotuaiia  are  identical ;  the  one  is 
no  mote  nor  no  less  a  betrothal  than  the  other,  each  looking  to  a  subsequent  per^ 
fteted  marriage.  The  distinction  is  not "  eine  Unterscheidnng  Tezaohiedener  Tha^ 
bestande,  sondem  nnr  eine  Tersehiedene  reohtliohe  Behandlnng  desselben  That- 
bestandes."— ffceteMienun^,  187.  The  differences  in  tense  were  arbitrarily  made  to 
haye  different  legal  oonseqnences. 

On  the  controversy  as  to  the  legal  signiAcance  of  the  two  kindsof  apoiuatta  with 
Sohm  oomi>are  Schbubl,  Kirch,  Xhie9chUe$aufio$ra:IU^  7(^107 ;  idem^  **  Znr  Geechichta 
des  kiroh.  Eheschliessnngsrechts,**  ZKIi,^  XV,  <&-02,  who  agrees  with  Sohm  that  both 
species  of  apontaUa  are  forms  of  betrothal  ( Ferlofrvnoem),  bnt  insists  that  they  have 
different  legal  consequences.  This  article  is  criticised  by  Blxujxo,  "  Kleine  Bei- 
tnge,'*  iTJCB.,  XVI,  28&-A6 ;  who  is  answered  by  SoHXUBii,  **  Consensus  f aoit  nuptias,** 
<Md.,  XXn,  ae»-M.  see  also  Dzxokhovf,  Die  kirch,  Trauuno^  115 ff.;  Sbhuvo, 
Untencheiduno  der  FerlOfrfUMe,  40  ff.,  60  ff.,  72  ff. ;  Ltndwood,  Provtnctale  (Oxford, 
1019),  lib.  quart.,  tit.  1,  270,  271;  Sanchez,  Diaputat.  de  eto  mat,  sac.,  I,  S-ffi);  8k«- 
DXN,  UvoT  ebraica  (ed.,  1878),  92  ff.,  or  Qpero,  m,  690  ff. 
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sharply  defined.'  This  anomaly  is  described  by  Martin 
Luther  in  his  usual  trenchant  style.  **They  have  played  a 
regular  fool's  game/'  he  says,  "with  their  verbis  de  praesenti 
vel  fuiuro.  With  it  they  have  torn  apart  many  marriages 
which  were  valid  according  to  their  own  law,  and  those  which 
were  not  valid  they  have  bound  up.  ....  Indeed  I  should 
not  myself  know  how  a  churl  ....  would  or  could  betroth 
himself  de  fuiuro  in  the  German  tongue;  for  the  way  one 
betroths  himself  means  per  verba  de  praeserdi,  and  surely 
a  clown  knows  nothing  of  such  nimble  grammar  as  the  differ- 
ence between  accipio  and  accipiam;  therefore  he  proceeds 
according  to  our  way  of  speech  and  says:  *I  will  have  thee/ 
*I  will  take  thee,'  'thou  shalt  be  mine.'  Thereupon  *yes'  is 
said  at  once  without  more  ado."' 

That  German  rustics  were  not  the  only  lovers  caught  in 
the  meshes  of  grammatical  forms  appears  from  the  following 
passage  written  toward  the  close  of  the  Tudor  period  by 
Swinburne,  who  nevertheless  defends  the  canonical  distinc- 
tion, whether  the  contract  be  made  in  the  Latin  or  in  the 
vulgar  tongue.*  After  refuting,  as  he  believes,  the  reasoning 
of  those  who  hold  that  the  forms  *'I  will  take  thee  to  my 

i"Eb  kam  hinsa,  das  dor  GegenBats  der  Zeitfonn  in  der  deutaohen  Spnohe 
regelmABslg  ftberhanpt  mierkennbar  war,  denn  m  deatsoh  heisst  as  nioht : '  ieh  nehma 
dioh/  noch:  *ich  warde  dleh  nahman,*  aondam  *idh  will  dioh  nahman.***  — Sohm, 
EhetehUeuungt  135. 

s  "  Ja,  ieh  wftMta  salba  nioht  wol,  wia  ain  Knaeht  odar  Magd  sollton  odar  knnn- 
tan  in  dantachar  Spraoha  per  verba  defuturo  aich  Taloban;  dann  wia  man  aioh  yarlo- 
bat,  80  lant*8  per  verba  de  praeaenii,  nnd  aondarlicha  waiaa  der  Poael  Ton  aolehar 
behander  Orammatioa  niehts,  dass  aecipio  nnd  accipiam  swalarlei  sei ;  ar  fohret  da- 
har  naeh  nnserar  Sprachen  Art  nnd  sprioht :  *Ich  will  Dich  haben,*  *  ieh  will  Dieh 
nahmen,* '  Dn  sollt  main  aein,*  etc.  Da  ist  die  Stnnda  Ja  gaaa^  ohn  waiter  Axdmg 
Oder  Bedanken.'*— LuTHBB,  "Von  Eheaachen,**  Werkc  (Eriangen  ed.),  XXm,  102, 
108;  also  in  BUcher  und  Schriften  (Jena,  1561),  V,  240, 241 ;  and  in  Stbamfff,  S18, 819. 
This  whole  interesting  passage,  of  which  a  portion  is  translated  in  the  text,  is  giyen 
by  SOHM,  ShMchUetntng^  189 ;  and  by  Fbcbdhbbo,  BheKMie$9una^  206, 207.  Cf,  also 
LuTHKB*B  TiBchreden  (Frankfort  ad.,  1571) ,  c.  86,  p.  856.  Lather's  view  is  aoeepted  by 
SCHXUXL,  Das  gemeine  deuUch,  Eherecht^  64;  and  Salzb,  Die  PubUkaUon  dee  trid. 
SeehU^Z. 

>  Swutbubnb,  Cf  SpoHsol*,  65-78,  glTes  a  most  interesting  disoossion  of  the  verbal 
dilBonlties  arising  in  «pon«aUa  de  prae$eiUi  vel  ftUnro^  comparing  the  legal  writan 
for  and  against  the  distinction. 
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wife"  {^^Ego  volo  te  accipere  in  tiajorem")  and  "I  do  take 
thee  to  my  wife"  {^^Ego  (xccipio  te  in  uxorem^^)  are  equally 
a  contract  in  the  present  tense,  he  proceeds  to  attack  the 
argument  ^'drawn  from  the  Simplicity  of  the  Vulgar  sort,  who 
albeit  they  intend  to  tye  such  a  Knot  as  can  never  be  loosed, 
and  make  the  Contract  so  sure  as  it  may  never  be  dissolved; 
yet  such  is  their  unskilfulness  and  ignorance  herein,  that 
they  cannot  frame  their  words  to  their  minds,  nor  know 
whether  it  be  all  one  to  say  'I  will  take  thee  to  my  wife'  or 
'I  do  take  thee  to  my  wife,'  much  less  do  they  know  the 
difference  betwixt  these  words,  *I  will  marry  thee'  and  *I 
will  have  thee  to  my  wife,'  or  betwixt  these  words,  ^I  will 
take  thee  to  my  wife'  and  *I  will  hold  thee  for  my  wife,'  or 
betwixt  these  words,  'I  will  espouse  thee'  and  'I  will  intreat 
thee  as  my  wife,'  or  betwixt  these  words,  'I  will  Contract 
Matrimony  with  thee'  and  'I  will  provide  for  thee  as  my 
Wife,'  or  betwixt  these  words, '  I  will  make  thee  my  wife '  and 
Hhou  shalt  be  my  Wife,'  with  an  hundred  such  differences 
wherein  appeareth  no  dissimilitude.  And  therefore,  since  it 
is  the  very  Consent  of  Mind  only  which  maketh  Matrimony, 
we  are  to  regard  not  their  Words,  but  their  Intents,  not  the 
formality  of  the  Phrase,  but  the  drift  of  their  Determination, 
not  the  outward  sound  of  their  Lips,  which  cannot  speak 
more  cunningly,  but  the  inward  Harmony  or  Agreement  of 
their  Hearts,  which  mean  uprightly."  Otherwise,  especially 
in  case  of  people  of  the  ''ruder  sort,  whose  Sayings  are  to 
be  expounded  with  all  favour  to  the  furtherance  of  Matri- 
mony," if  "we  shall  curiously  descant  upon  every  word  pro- 
ceeding from  a  simple  Conceit,  we  cannot  but  miss  of  their 
meanings,  and  with  our  fine  and  dainty  Distinctions  (which 
never  came  within  the  compass  of  their  gross  Understand- 
ings) incumber  the  Consciences  of  them  which  be  coupled. 
....  Lest  therefore  any  Man's  Conscience  (through  ignor- 
ance of  Terms)  might  be  intangled  in  the  Snares  of  this  subtle 
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and  more  captious  Distinction  of  'I  will'  and  'I  do'  with  the 
rest  of  the  Differences  more  subtle  and  more  captious,  .... 
are  the  same  to  be  rejected,  and  this  reasonable  and  con- 
scionable  Conclusion  received  ....  where  two  intend  to 
Contract  Spousals  de  praeaerdiy  there  is  Matrimony  always 
contracted,  although  the  words  import  but  future  Consent 
only."  ^  Time  has  approved  the  soundness  of  this  plea,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  Swinburne  and  the  logic  of  the 
worthy  doctors  whom  he  cites. 

Scholastic  hairsplitting  had  set  a  veritable  trap  for  the 
feet  of  the  unwary.  "Of  all  people  in  the  world  lovers  are 
the  least  likely  to  distinguish  precisely  between  the  present 
and  the  future  tenses.  In  the  Middle  Ages  marriages,  or 
what  looked  like  marriages,  were  exceedingly  insecure.  The 
union  which  had  existed  for  many  years  between  man  and 
woman  might  with  fatal  ease  be  proved  adulterous,  and  there 
would  be  hard  swearing  on  both  sides  about  '  I  will '  and  *  I 
do.""  Accordingly  the  ecclesiastical  courts  were  given  a 
dangerous  power'— a  perilous  discretion  in  matrimonial 
causes,  which,  however  wisely  exercised,  was  sure  to  work 
much  hardship  and  injustice.  Since  in  substance  espousals 
de  praesenti  and  de  future  were  identical,  differing  only  in 
the  consequences  which  the  law  attached  to  the  tense  form,  it 
was  inevitable  that  decisions  should  be  arbitrary  and  waver- 

i/Md.,  ezff.  Cf,  Jbaffbbbon,  Bridet  and  BridaU,  I,  Uiff.,  124-97  (on  "Pre- 
contracts-" before  and  after  the  Beformation). 

SP0X.LOOX  AND  Maitland,  Hist,  cf  Eng,  Xaio,  H,  887. 

The  role  laid  down  by  Anwelm  in  1102,  already  mentioned,  really  InTites  snch 
"  hard  swearing  " :  "  Promises  of  marria^  made  between  man  and  woman  withont 
witnesses  *'  are  to  be  *'  nnll  if  either  party  deny  them."— Johnson's  Canons,  II,  27. 
The  following  is  an  example  of  what  repeatedly  happened  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts :  **  Omnium  Sanctorum  Honylanc.— Thomas  Potynger  compamit  coram  com- 
issario  [of  London]  in  domo  officii  zzii  die  Angosti  [1481],  et  prestitit  joramentom, 
qnod  nnnqnam  contrazhit  matrimonialiter  cnm  Margareta  Hudson  de  eadem,  ibi- 
dem presente,  et  confltente,  qnod  nnllnm  testem  habnit  ad  probandom  contractum, 
et  ideo  oommissarins  remisit  eos  regolae  conscientiamm  snamm."— Hai«s,  Preee- 
denU  and  Proeds.  in  Crim.  CaiMci,  6.    For  another  examine  see  ibid,,  6. 

s  They  obtained  a  Frdbrief,  or  license,  for  their  practice :  Sohm,  EhetehUessung, 
ISB.    Cy.  FBDBDBSBa,  EheseMieuuno%  16  ff .f  on  the  abnsee  of  matrimonial  Jorisdiction. 
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ing;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  the  same  form  of 
contract  was  held  at  one  time  to  constitute  aponsalia  de 
praesenti;  at  another,  a  promise  de  future;^  and  the  Liber 
officialis  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  contains  the  record  of  a 
divorce  granted  from  a  second  union  because  the  man  had 
already  contracted  a  previous  marriage  in  these  words:  "I 
promyth  to  yow  Begis  Abimethy  that  I  sail  mary  yow, 
and  that  I  sail  neuere  haiff  ane  uther  wifF  and  therto  I 
gi£E  yow  my  fayth/'  It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  en- 
tanglements resulting  from  the  canonical  theory  that  this 
contract  is  styled  in  the  record  ^^hoth  sponsdlia  de  fuiuro 
and  praesentV^*  The  worst  of  it  was  that  the  spiritual 
salvation  or  damnation  of  the  man  and  woman,  the  genuine- 
ness of  whose  union  was  in  question,  depended  upon  the 
decision.  The  valid  marriage  was  no  less  a  sacrament, 
though  dissolved  through  ignorance,  error,  or  perjury ;  and 
the  invalid  marriage  was  no  more  a  sacrament,  though  in 
the  same  way  declared  binding.  For  by  a  rule  of  the  spirit- 
ual courts,  in  a  suit  growing  out  of  a  secret  marriage,  the 
plaintiff  who  affirmed  the  validity  of  the  espousals,  if  the 
fact  were  denied  by  the  defendant,  had  to  prove  his  allega- 
tion. If  he  failed  to  do  so —  and  this  might  easily  happen, 
since  often  the  espousals  were  formless  and  absolutely  with- 
out witness' — the  case  was  dismissed,  the  contract  dissolved, 

i^*Tlie  promlBe,  se  dootaram  in  oonjngem,  or  one  simUar,  is  oonoeiYwl  to  l» 
oonsensns  de  fatnro  in  o.  5, 15, 17, 22z.  de  sponsaL  (4, 1) ;  bnt  as  consensus  de  pm^ 
senti  in  c.  5x.  de  sponsa  dnor.  (4, 8).**— Some,  JOieBcKUettung^  1S5  n.  51. 

9  Ex  et  pro  eo  qnia  diotns  Darid  din  ante  solemnisationem  dioti  protenoi  matri- 
monii ....  alia  sponsalia  tam  verba  de  fntnro  qnam  de  praesenti  enm  Katgarata 
Abimethy,  impressentiamm  snperstite,  camali  copula  snbseeata,  ecmtrazit,**  etc. — 
Fbibdbexo,  EKeschlieuung,  68;  Liber  <^ficiaUB  8.  Andne^  21.  This  book,  19, 83, 68, 
78, 75,  contains,  according  to  Friedberg,  other  records  of  marriagee  defutwrOt  some- 
times copula  gubiccttUt^  dissolved  on  acoonnt  of  later  tponadUa  de  pramenU.  Cf. 
also  SoHic,  op.  cit,^  1S5. 

sin  the  spiritual  courts  two  good  witnesses  were  required  to  establish  a  fad. 
On  the  "  proof  of  marriage  "  see  Ebkkin,  Le  marioffe  en  droit  canoiufue,  1, 188  tt, ; 
II,  127  ff.;  Pollock  amd  Maitland,  Hitt,  of  Sng.  Law,  U,  882  ff.;  Law  Bmi&m 
(Bnglish),  1, 878  ff. 
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and  the  parties  were  free  to  form  new  marriageB  elsewhere. 
Bnt  if  the  secret  marriage  were  after  all  really  valid,  and 
therefore  a  sacrament,  though  not  sustained  for  lack  of 
proof,  the  husband  and  wife  were  still  bonnd  in  their  con- 
sciences; and  if  either  should  form  a  second  union  with 
another  person,  though  it  were  publicly  solemnized  in  face 
of  the  church,  he  would  be  guilty  of  the  sin  of  bigamy.^ 
To  the  existence  of  this  cruel  embarrassment  Luther  bears 
witness  in  a  characteristic  passage  of  his  Tiachreden*  *'Now 
the  pope  and  the  jurists  say  that  marriage  may  never  be 
dissolved.  What  happens  ?  The  wedded  people  fall  out  and 
separate.  So  they  come  to  me  in  the  cloister  or  wherever 
an  official  can  be  found  and  swear  themselves  apart;  then 
they  marry  again.  Thereafter  they  come  to  me  or  to  some 
confessor  and  say:  Dear  sir,  I  have  now  a  wife  whom  I 
espoused  secretly.  What  am  I  to  do  about  it?  Help  me, 
dear  Doctor,  lest  I  despair.  For  Greta  whom  I  first  married 
is  my  proper  wife.  But  this  Barbara  whom  I  espoused 
later  is  not  my  wife,  and  yet  must  I  not  sleep  with  her? 
The  former  I  dare  not  take,  though  I  should  like  to  have 
her  if  I  could;  but  I  cannot  for  I  have  another  wife  and  she 
likewise  has  another  husband;  yet  no  one  knows  that  she  is 

1  SAXiZS,  Die  PubUkatian  det  trid,  RechtB^  8, 7;  PoLiiOOK  aitd  Maxtlakd,  op*  ctt., 
n,  882, 888;  Bbiozn,  op.  ctt.,  1, 188  & ;  II,  127  ff . ;  Fboedbbbo,  EketcKUettung^  102  ff. ; 
Some,  EkieaekUemung,  187  ff . 

*  Da  sprioht  der  Papst  nnd  die  Jnristen,  die  Bhe  dftrfe  nimmennehr  geeeheiden 
warden.  Was  ffeschahl  Die  Eheleate  warden  damaeh  vneins  nnd  aohieden  aioh 
wieder  von  einander.  Also  ginir  mirs  Im  Kloeter  aneh ;  oder  wo  man  fur  den  Offi- 
cial kam,  so  sohwor  sich  eines  Tom  andem,  freieten  wieder.  Damaoh  kamen  sie  sa 
mlr  oder  einem  Andem  in  die  Beiehte  nnd  sprachen:  Lieber  Herr,  ich  habe  itrt 
eine  Fran,  der  hab  ichs  heimlick  gelobt;  wie  thne  ich  ihm  immermehrl  Helft  mir, 
lieber  Herr  Doctor,  dass  ich  nicht  Tenweif  ele.  Denn  Oreta,  mit  der  ich  mioh  am  ersten 
-verlob  hab,  ist  main  recht  Eheweib.  Aber  diese  Barbara,  die  mir  damaeh  yerirawet, 
ist  nicht  main  Weib  and  moss  dooh  bei  ihr  schlaffeni  Jene  darf  ich  nicht  nehmen,  die 
ich  doch  geme  mteht  haben,  da  es  sein  ktante ;  aber  ich  kann  na  nicht,  denn  ich  habe 
eine  Andere,  so  hat  sie  aodi  einen  Andem:  doch  weiss  es  Niemand,  dass sie mein 
Weib  ist,  denn  allein,  Qott  im  Himmel,  dem  ist  bewost.  O,  ich  werde  verdampt,  ich 
weiss  keinen  Bath.*'— "Tischreden,"  in  Werke  (Brlang.  ed.),  LXII,  229;  qnoted  also 
in  Salib,  7, 8,  who  gives  other  proofs ;  likewise  in  Sohm,  op,  cit.,  189, 190;  Fbxbdbsbg, 
op.  ca.,  102;  and  BaifBXN,  op,  eit,,  n,  129. 
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my  wife  except  God  in  heaven.  O,  I  shall  be  damned,  I 
know  not  what  to  do!"^  Lnther^s  testimony  is  fully  sus- 
tained by  similar  evidence  afforded  by  the  proceedings  and 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.* 

The  evil  of  clandestine  marriages  prevailed  generally 
throughout  Christendom."  The  provincial  church  councils 
as  well  as  the  temporal  powers,  local  and  national,  were  kept 
busy  in  devising  penalties  or  other  restraints  in  the  vain  hope 
of  putting  a  stop  to  it.  Such  was  the  case  in  Holland,  where, 
in  spite  of  the  decrees  of  the  church  and  the  statutes  of  the 
state,  secret  marriages,  without  the  presence  of  witness, 
magistrate,  or  priest,  were  common.*  The  same  is  true  of 
Portugal  ;*  and  Pope  Alexander  III.  confesses  that  they  were 
frequent  in  Italy,  at  least  in  the  bishopric  of  Salerno,  and 
they  gave  rise  to  vexatious  litigation.*  Suits  were  some- 
times brought  to  enforce  an  alleged  secret  marriage  for 
impure  purposes.  So  severe  were  the  provisions  of  Swiss 
legislation  to  check  this  evil,  toward  the  close  of  the  Middle 

iln  Li7THBB*8  "  Von  Ehesaohen,**  Werke  (Erlang.,  XXTTT,  98),  ia  another  inter- 
astinff  passage  fozeibly  desoribinff  the  danger  of  bigamy  through  the  oonfosion 
wrought  by  clandestine  marriages.  The  passage  is  also  in  Stbampft,  Luther: 
Ueber  die  Ehe^  SIS  if. ;  and  it  is  partly  quoted  by  Sohm,  op,  cit,  188, 180. 

SRzOHTBB-SoHnLTB,  CkmoneB  et  dec,  cone,  trid.,  216  ff.;  PAiiLAViGiNO,  let,  eone. 
SVetit.,  IV,  lib.  XXII,  1,  16;  Thkhtsb,  Acta  gen,  cone,  trid,^  n,  S14,  935.  Cap.  1  of 
the  decree  of  the  oouneil  for  the  reform  of  marriage  contains  the  following :  **  Cum 
sancta  synodus  anlmadyertat  prohibitiones  iUas  propter  hominum  inoboedientiam 
Jam  non  prodesse,  et  gravla  peccata  perpendat,  quae  ez  eisdem  dandestinis  oonju- 
giis  ortum  habent,  praesertim  rero  eorum  qui  in  statu  damnationis  permanent,  dum 
priore  nzore  cum  qua  clam  contrazerant,  relicta  cum  alia  palam  contrahunt  et  cum 
ea  in  perpetuo  adulterio  YiTtmt,  cui  malo  cum  ab  eocleeia,  quae  de  oocultls  non  Judi- 
cat,  suocurri  non  possit,  nisi  efllcacius  aliquod  remedeium  adhibeatur;"  also  in 
Watkbwobth's  Canone  and  Decreet,  196,  197.  Compare  the  passage  on  the  eril 
resulting  from  the  canon  law  of  marriage  in  the  address  with  which  Hieionymua 
Bagassoni  opens  the  last  or  zzv.  solemn  session  of  the  council :  Theiukb,  Acta  gen,, 
n,  802.   See  this  and  other  excerpts  in  Saus,  ep,  ctt,  1, 9,  poMtinu 

*In  general  see  Fbiedbbbo,  Index,  at  "Ehe,  heimliohe;'*  Salxb,  op,  ctf.,  1-14; 
SOBM,  op,  eit.,  187  ff.,  182  ff. ;  Esmein,  op,  ciC,  n,  121  ff. ;  1, 189ff. ;  Okaxt,  Marriage 
and  Family  JBelcrfiofu,  434  ff..  Index;  Pollock  akd  Maxtland,  op.  ctt.,  II,  367  ff., 
882;  SoHXLHAB,  De  elandeetinia  eponeaUbue  Juratit  (Jena,  1716) ;  Ltndwood,  Pro- 
ffineiate  (Oxford,  1679),  278  ff.;  Sakohbz,  Diaputat.  de  eto  mat,  eac,,  I,  221'-3S& 
LUTHXB^B  "Von  Ehesachen,"  B^her  Mnd  Schriften^  V,  287-67,  is  largely  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  secret  betrothals. 

4  Fbudbbbo,  op,  ci<.,  66^)0.  B  Ibid,^  75. 

0  Salxb,  op,  e«.,  8;  Fszbdbhbo,  op,  eit,  76-77. 
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Ages,  that  even  the  innocent  were  deterred  from  appealing 
to  the  courts  to  enforce  their  matrimonial  rights.  Before 
bringing  suit  security  was  required;  and  the  unsuccessful 
plaintiff  was  fined  and  compelled  to  pay  damage.*  ''Against 
a  Ztlrich  law  of  this  kind  an  official  of  Konstanz  remon- 
strates, declaring  that  'without  doubt  there  are  in  the 
bishoprick  of  Eonstanz  hundreds  of  persons  who  before  the 
Lord  Gk>d  are  married  people,  legally  joined  together,  and 
yet  who  are  so  much  in  dread  of  the  penalty  as  not  to  dare 
to  enforce  their  legal  rights  against  one  another.' " '  At  the 
Council  of  Trent  report  was  made  of  secret  marriages  in 
Africa*  and  the  West  Indies;^  while  in  Germany  they  gave 
trouble  both  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  law-maker  long 
after  the  Beformation.'  The  uncertainty  and  complexity  of 
matrimonial  law  bore  their  natural  fruit  in  Spain*  and  in 
France.*  It  was  the  king  of  France  who  through  his  ora- 
toreSj  or  representatiyes^  brought  before  the  Council  of 
Trent  the  proposal  which  prevailed  to  reform  the  abuse  by 
making  the  validity  of  marriage  depend  upon  its  public 
solenmization;'  while  a  measure  of  Alfonso  the  Wise  of  Cas- 
tile, in  1258,  not  only  defines  the  well-known  three  kinds  of 
clandestine  marriages,  but  shows  clearly,  what  Gratian'  had 

1  Saub,  op,  dt^  8, 9;  op.  ZeiUchrift  far  aehweiM.  Becht^  1878,  XX,  114  ff. 

s^^Und  ist  ungeswyfelt,  es  Bitsen  im  Bisthnm  Ck»taxinti  hnndert  iind  aber 
hnndert  parthyen,  die  yor  Oott  dem  Herm  Eeldt  Bin  und  mit  reoht  niBaminen 
gewyst  warden,  nnd  doeh  nmb  8org  des  penfals  einander  mit  gepQrlichen  Beohtan 
nit  thftren  ffUnemmen."— Salib,  op.  ciL,  9. 

s  See  the  letter  of  Mntio  Calini  to  Cardinal  Lnigi  Comara,  July  29, 1568,  in  Saub, 
op.  eitt  IS. 

ATHsnnEB,  Acta  ^en.,  II,  867, 518;  Pallatioino,  M.  cone,  trid.,  Vol.  IV,  lib.  xxii, 
4, 84;  Salzb,  op.  cit.^  12. 

i  FBZBDBSBa,  EheacKUeaaung^  79, 260, 261.         •  /but,  71-74 ;  Salxb,  op.  eit,  11, 12. 

7FBIBDBEBO,  op.  cit.^  62  ff.,  499;  Saub,  op.  est.,  9, 11, 12. 

"Tbxznbb,  op.  et7.,  II,  816;  Salib,  op.  eit,  9;  Fbdedbbbg,  op.  cit.,  HO. 

•  "Coningia,  qne  (quae)  olam  contrahontnr,  non  negantnr  esse  ooniogia,  neo 
inbentnr  dissolui,  si  ntriosqae  confessione  probari  potemnt:  nemmtamen  pro- 
hibentor,  quia  mntata  alterins  eorum  noluntate,  alterins  professione  fides  indioi 
fieri  non  potest.  Unde  pablioe,  oom  alterins  nota  in  alteram  partem  se  transtnle- 
rint,  pro  priore  ooninglo,  qnod  indici  inoertnm  est,  sentencia  ferri  non  poterit.*'— 
Obatiah,  Decreti  tec.  part  cauta  xxx,  quest,  v,  c.  ix:  Rxobthb>Fbibdbbbq,  Corput 
Jurit  can,t  1, 1107.    The  passage  is  also  quoted  from  different  text  by  Salib,  op.  cit..,  6» 
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already  pointed  out,  that  the  permanence  or  diaaolntion  of 
such  a  marriage  really  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  parties 
themselves,  or  even  one  of  them.  "  Three  kinds  of  marriage 
are  called  'secret;'  the  first  is  one  concluded  privately  and 
without  witnesses,  so  that  it  cannot  be  proved.  The  second 
is  one  formed  before  witnesses,  but  without  the  consent  of 
the  bride's  father,  or  mother,  or  other  relative  in  whose  pro- 
tection she  is,  and  without  payment  of  the  arrha  or  observing 
the  other  forms  (honors)  which  holy  church  demands.  The 
third  is  one  whose  banns  have  not  been  published  in  the 

parish  where  the  parties  live The  reason  why  the 

holy  church  forbids  secret  marriages  is  this:  When  a  differ- 
ence arises  between  the  wedded  pair,  and  the  one  will  no 
longer  live  with  the  other,  the  church  has  no  means  to  pre- 
vent the  separation,  even  when  in  truth  a  marriage  exists; 
because  it  cannot  be  proved.  For  the  church  cannot  pass 
judgment  on  secrets;  but  only  on  the  allegations  of  the 
parties  which  are  proved.''  ^ 

Nowhere  perhaps  is  the  history  of  secret  marriages  so 
interesting  as  in  Scotland*  and  medissval  England.  Many 
proofs  and  illustrations  from  literature,  early  rituals,  law- 
books, and  judicial  decisions  have  been  collected  by  Fried- 
berg.'    Usually  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  presence  of 

who  adds  the  statement  of  the  oardinal  of  Lothringen  at  the  CoiineU  of  Trent: 
"Qandestinxim  matrimoniiim  est  eansa  disinnctionis  oonjngnm;  tales  enim  cam 
nuUos  habeant  testes  matrimonii  contraoti,  pro  Ubito  possont  separari.'*— 4P« 
Theiheb,  op.  dtt  n,  814. 

iThedoomnentfOf  whieh  a  i>art  is  translatedin  the  text,  will  be  fbnnd  in  Fbzbd- 
BBBO,  op.  eit,^  72, 13.  On  the  kinds  of  olandeetine  marriage  see  Sax«X8,  op.  ei(.,  S,  6; 
BOHN,  Pol.  C^.,  in,  SaO;  BsMSZN,  Le  manage  en  droit  canoniquey  I,  ISl  if.;  Ltmd* 
WOOD,  Provtnciole,  278. 

3  For  Scotland  see  Oiabt,  Marriage  and  Famikf  SelaUonM,  584  ff . ;  Fbiidbsio, 
op.  ctl.,  57, 58,  pamm;  JBAnvsaON,  Bridm  and  BriddU^  n,  250, 200. 

sFbzbdbsbo,  op,  eiU,  86-57, 817,  SSS,  844, 855.  Secret  marriages  are  oensnred  hf 
Cbankeb,  Miae.  WritingB^  82, 150;  Hoofbb,  Later  Writinga,  187, 140;  Lathisb,  Set' 
mona,  II,  248.  Consent  of  parents  is  urged  by  Sakdtb,  SermonMj  50, 281, 825, 825, 455; 
Bboon,  CkUechtem^  855, 858, 871, 872 ;  idem,  Prayert,  100, 532 ;  Ttndaijb,  Early  Writinge^ 
100, 170, 100;  Jkavfubson,  Bridet  and  Bridalt,  11, 104-14;  1, 118  fl.,  discosses  olandee- 
tine marriages,  mainly  after  the  Bef ormation. 
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a  priest  at  the  church  door  according  to  popular  forma,  or, 
in  the  later  period,  according  to  more  elaborate  religions 
ritea.  But  by  custom  the  simple  hand-fastiog,  with  or  with- 
out giving  to  the  bride  a  penny  or  piece  of  gold,  sufficed; 
and  the  hand-fasting  is  found  also  in  connection  with  the 
ecclesiastical  ceremony.  Even  in  the  case  of  secret  mar- 
riages "it  b  characteristio  that  mention  is  almost  always 
made  of  the  presence  of  a  priest  who  confers  his  blessing.''  ^ 
Miles  Coverdale's  translation  of  Bullinger's  Christen  State 
of  Matrtmonye  (ecu  1541)  contains  the  following  instructive 
passage: 

"Yet  in  thys  thynge  also  must  I  wame  everye  reasonable 
&  honest  parson  to  beware,  that  in  contractyng  of  maryage 
they  dyssemble  not,  nor  set  forthe  any  lye.  Every  man  lyke- 
wyse  must  esteme  the  parson  to  whom  he  is  hand-fasted, 
none  otherwyse  than  for  his  owne  spouse,  though  as  yet  it 
be  not  done  in  the  church  nor  in  the  streate.  After  the  hand 
fasting  &  makyng  of  the  contracte,  the  church  goyng  &  wed- 
dyng  shulde  not  be  deffered  to  long,  lest  the  wicked  sowe  hys 
vngracious  sede  in  the  mene  season*  Likewise  the  wedding 
(&  cohabitacio  of  the  parties)  ought  to  be  begone  with  god, 
&  with  the  emest  prayer  of  the  whole  church  or  congregacio 
...  .  In  to  this  dishe  hath  the  deviU  put  his  foote,  &  myn- 
gled  it  with  many  wicked  vses  &  customes.  For  in  some 
places  ther  is  such  a  maner,  wel  worthy  to  be  rebuked  that  at 
the  hand  fastynge  there  is  made  a  great  feast  &  superfluous 
bancket,  &  even  the  same  night  are  the  two  had  fasted  per- 
sones  brought  &  layed  together,  yea  certayne  wekes  afore 
they  go  tot  [sic]  the  church."  * 

IFSZBDBBBO,  Op.  cit.,  89,  40.  This  appears  plainly  from  the  eonstitation  of 
Stratford,  1848,  a^rainst  clandestine  marriages;  as  well  as  from  that  of  Zooohe,  1847: 
JoKMBOir's  Canoiu,  II,  885-07, 410, 4U. 

t  IfxuBB  COTBBDALS,  The  ChrUten  State  <tf  liatHmonife  (Ist  ed.,  1541),  xItUI, 
zlTiiii. 

This  passage  was  transcribed  for  me  from  a  copj  of  the  first  edition  (1541)  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Mnsemn  by  Professor  William  H.  Hudson.   To  his  kindness  I 
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Eleven  years  earlier  similar  testimony  is  given  in  Bichard 
Whitforde's  Werke  for  houaholders.  "The  ghostly  en- 
nemy,"  he  says,  "doth  deceyue  many  psones  by  y*  pretence 
&  colour  of  matrymony  in  pryuate  &  secrete  contractes.  For 
many  men  whan  they  can  not  obteyn  theyr  vnclene  desyre  of 
the  woman  wyl  promyse  marryage,  &  thervpon  make  a  con- 
tracte  promyse,  &  gyue  fayth  &  trouth  eche  vnto  other 
sayenge.  Here  I  take  the  Margery  vnto  my  wyfe,  I  therto 
plyght  the  my  tronth.  And  she  agayne,  vnto  hym  in  lyke 
maner.  And  after  that  done,  they  suppose  they  maye  law- 
fully vse  theyr  vnclene  behauyour,  and  somtyme  the  acte 
and  dede  doth  folow,  vnto  the  great  offence  of  god  &  theyr 
owne  soules.  It  is  a  great  ieopardy  therfore  to  make  ony 
suche  contractes,  specyally  amonge  them  selfe  secretely 
alone,  without  recordes,  whiche  must  be  two  at  the  least."' 

In  Scudmore's  A  WomarCs  a  WecUheroocke  the  priest 
who  is  expected  to  Bolemnize  the  marriage  of  a  lady  with 
Count  Frederick  says: 

"She  is  contracted,  sir,  nay  married. 
Unto  another  man,  though  it  want  forme: 
And  such  strange  passages  and  mutuall  vowes, 
I  would  make  your  short  haire  start,  through  youre  blacke 
Cap,  should  you  heare  it." ' 

Many  similar  proofs  may  be  found  in  the  plays  and 
ballads  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

am  also  indebted  for  the  extract  from  Whitforde^s  book  taken  from  a  copy  in  the 
possession  of  the  same  library.  In  1899  Sotheran  offered  for  £4  10s.  a  ^*  probably 
nniqne*'  copy  of  a  24mo  edition  of  Coverdale^s  work,  1543.  This  he  regards  as  a  copy 
of  the  second  edition,  the  title  differing  somewhat  from  that  of  the  first  edition. 
An  8vo  edition  appeared  also  in  1543,  with  a  preface  by  Beoon.  FEZKDBKBa,  op.  ctt., 
40,  quotes  the  same  passage ;  but  the  different  spelling  indicates  that  he  has  not  used 
the  first  edition. 

1  BiOHABD  Whitsosds,  A  Werke  for  houOioldere  (2d  ed.,  1587),  sign.  E.  ill  and 
following  page.  There  is  no  pagination.  For  the  date  see  Batnb,  in  Diet  ^ol.  BmVm 
LXI,  125-27. 

sFbzedbbbo,  op.  ciL,  41. 
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iii.    the  evils  of  the  spibitual  jubisdiotion 

The  separation  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  courts  and 
the  tenacity  with  which  early  custom  and  theory  were  pre- 
served in  the  common  law'  render  the  history  of  matrimonial 
judicature  anomalous  in  England.  The  leading  case  occurs 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  ''Kichard  de  Anesty^s  memorable 
law-suit'  was  the  outcome  of  a  divorce  pronounced  in  1143 
under  the  authority  of  a  papal  rescript,  and  one  that  to  all 
appearance  illustrated  what  was  to  be  a  characteristic  doc- 
trine of  the  canon  law:  a  marriage  solemnly  celebrated  in 
church,  a  marriage  of  which  a  child  had  been  bom,  was  set 
aside  as  nuU  in  favour  of  an  earlier  marriage  constituted 
by  a  mere  exchange  of  consenting  words.'^'  By  the  time 
of  Henry  IL  this  doctrine  was  completely  established  in 
England,  as  shown  by  the  famous  decretal  epistle  of  Alexan- 
der III.  to  the  bishop  of  Norwich:  ''A  strong  case  is  put 
On  the  one  hand  stands  the  bare  consent  per  verba  de 
praesenti^  tmhallowed  and  unconsummated,  on  the  other  a 
solemn  and  a  consummated  union.  The  latter  must  yield  to 
the  former.''^  Such  remained  the  law  of  England  until  the 
passage  of  the  Hardwicke  act  in  1753.' 

The  perils  arising  in  the  canonical  theory  of  espousals 
were  grStly  increa^  by  the  doctrine  of  Mpedim^ts  to 
marri^e.  p^cularly  thoi  growing  out  of  forbidden  degrees 

1  ibid.,  47, 48. 

SDisoossed  in  Palobatb,  CcmmonweaXthy  II,  y-xzrii;  Bioblow,  PlaeUa  AnolO' 
Norfnannie<h  175 ;  Pollock  and  Maitland,  Hitt.  cf  Eng.  Law^  1, 187, 188. 

sjMd.,n,865. 

For  further  illostration  see  Losbsoh,  "  Bin  eberechtliohes  Urtheil,"  ZKB,,  XV, 
407-10;  and  Frenbdobtf,  **Sin  Urtheilsbuch  des  geist.  Oeriehts  sn  Angsborg,"  t'Md., 
X,  1-87,  pnblishing  a  mannseript  containing  decisions  for  the  years  1848-62  which 
afford  abundant  proof  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  regarding  tporuaUa  deprtieBenH, 

4  Pollock  Axn>  MArrLAin>,  op.  ctt.,  II,  809,  where  a  translationTof  the  epistle  is 
given.  Cf,  Bohn,  Pol,  Oyc.^  Ill,  S19;  Sohm,  EhetcJUiesgung^  124  ff.,  who  diacosses 
from  the  canons  the  influence  of  Alexander  HI.  on  this  doctrine. 

BThis  principle  is  illustrated  in  a  suit  for  jactitation  of  marriage  before  the 
eommissary  of  London,  1501:  Hale,  PrecedentSy  72,  73;  and  in  a  case  of  punishing 
clandestine  marriage  by  prescribing  penance  by  the  same  court  in  1502:  tMd.,  78,  Td, 
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of  affinity,  consanguinity,  and  Bpiritual  relationship.*  *' Beck- 
less  of  mundane  consequences,  the  church  while  she  treated 
marriage  as  a  formless  contract,  multipUed  impediments 
which  made  the  formation  of  a  valid  marriage  a  matter  of 
chance."'  The  stringency  of  the  law  in  this  regard  appears 
to  be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  marriage 
should  be  encouraged.  But  doubtless  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction is  due  largely  to  the  same  ideas  which  shaped 
that  theory.  The  Fathers  dreaded  the  sins  of  the  flesh 
through  which  the  sacramental  nature  of  marriage  might 
be  defiled;'  and  they  may  have  felt  a  reaction  against  the 
freedom  of  the  German  custom  touching  the  marriage  of 
blood  kindred.* 

The  development  of  the  law  of  forbidden  degrees,  through 
the  doctrines  of  the  early  Christian  teachers  and  a  long  series 
of  conciliar  decrees,  cannot  here  be  described.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  various  rules  were  codified  by  the  school- 
men under  fifteen  heads;  ''and  their  code  has  been  accepted 
and  acted  upon  by  the  greater  part  of  western  Christendom 

1  The  oanonista  distfngnished  eoffnoHo  from  q^nifat.  There  are  three  sorte  oi 
eognaHo :  (1)  cantanouinita*  ;  (2)  cognatio  leffdU*,  or  adoption ;  (3)  cognaUotpiritualit^ 
arieioff  in  a  participation  in  the  same  sacrament:  Esmein,  op.  etf.,  335 ff.,  374 ff.  On 
the  whole  snhjeet  see  Nxbhbibb,  De  eonivQiU  prohibitu,  comprising  ten  separate 
dissertations  with  critical  and  bibliographical  "snpplementa,"  bnt  relating  largely 
to  post-Beformation  doctrine;  Sanchez,  Dwput.  de  tf?  mat,  mc.,  II,  1-402;  Tan- 
OBED,  aumma  de  maL  (ed.  Wuhdhklich),  16  £E.  ;  the  monograph  of  Ezchbobn,  Die 
Shehindemiu  der  BluUvenoandUchaft  naeh  kan,  Bechie  (Breslan,  1872) ;  SchuXiTB, 
Lehrbuch^  355-^7;  Fbiedbkbo,  Lehrbvch,  337,  8S9;  Sbhuno,  Die  Wirkwyfender 
Qeaehlechtagemeintehqft  (impotence) ;  Gbaxt,  Marriage  and  Family  BekUionB,  20ff. ; 
PoLiiOCK  AND  Maxtland,  HisL  qf  BnQ,  LaWt  n,  SSSff. ;  Fkeisbn,  GeMchiehte  de»  can. 
EherechUy  871  ff.;  Jeaffbbson,  Brida  and  BridaU,  I,  106 ff.;  II,  806ff.;  MoBQAN, 
Ma/rriage,  AdtUtery^  and  Divorce,  1, 109  ff.  The  Catholic  doctrine  is  set  forth  at 
great  length  by  Soheichee-Bindeb,  PraktiacheB  Handbuch,  S-354;  and  in  Pebbone 
De  mat,  ehritt.,  II,  81  ff. 

S  POLXiOCK  AND  Maitland,  op.  Cft.,  II,  883  ff. 

SESKBIN,  op,  eit,,  I,  87,  90,  835  ff.,  diacnsses  the  causes  which  produced  this 
irrational  and  intricate  system. 

4KEMBLB,  Saxont,  n,  406^;  LnrOASD,  Hiti,  AnoUhSaxon  C9mreh  (2d  ed.),  II, 
5  ff .  Gregory  advises  Augustine  to  relax  the  rules  of  the  church  in  England  so  as  to 
allow  marriage  beyond  the  second  degree :  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Counciis,  UL,  20, 
21.    or.  also  EsMBXN,  op,  cit,,  1, 344  ff . ;  Eiohbobn,  JEhehindemiM^  11  ff. 
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down  to  the  present  day.''^  For  a  time  prohibition  was 
extended  to  the  seventh  degree  of  consanguinity,  counting, 
as  did  the  canonists,  in  the  collateral  line,  from  the  common 
ancestor  and  not  through  the  same  according  to  the  Boman 
method.'  A  distinction,  however,  was  made.  Kinship  in 
the  sixth  or  seventh  degree  was  held  to  be  only  '^'mpedt- 
mentum  impediensj  a  reason  for  a  refusal  to  solemnize  a 
marriage,  not  impedimentum  dirimens^  a  cause  which  would 
render  a  marriage  null;''  and  this  doctrine  was  *' received  in 
England  as  well  as  elsewhere.'''  At  the  Lateran  cotmcil  of 
1215  Innocent  III.  adopted  the  rule  that  ''marriages  within 
the  fourth  degree  of  consanguinity  are  forbidden  and  null."* 
But  the  doctrines  of  the  church  touching  affinity  and  rela- 
tionship did  not  therefore  cease  to  perplex  the  courts,  molest 
the  happiness  of  individuals,  and  threaten  the  tranquillity  of 
nations.'  In  England  the  perennial  ''deceased  wife's  sister" 
bill,  the  stubborn  resistance  to  which  has  so  long  attested 

1 MSTBIOK,  **  Marriage,*'  in  Diet.  CKritL  Ant,,  H,  lO0ft-UO8.  See  also  his  article 
**  ProhiUted  Degrees,"  ibid,,  172&^;  and  BsMmM,  op.  dt,,  1, 806  ff. 

s  Thus,  aecording  to  the  Boman  law,  brother  and  sister  are  in  the  seeond  degree ; 
bat  hj  the  canon  law  they  are  in  the  first  degree.  Second  cousins  by  the  canonists  are 
regarded  as  in  the  third  degree ;  by  the  Bomans,  as  in  the  sixth  (if  they  are  equally 
distant  from  the  common  ancestor):  Mxtbick,  op.  est.,  II,  1725;  Pollocx  akd 
Maitland,  op,  eit.,  IT,  88^-85;  BsmoN,  op,  eiU,  I,  861  fF.;  Fbbishn,  Q^tckicMe  det 
can.  EherechU,  871-480.  For  the  eastern  chnrch  see  Zhishman,  Dos  Ehertehi  der 
cri€HL  Kirehe,  218-878. 

s  Pollock  ahd  Maitlahd,  op.  ett.,  II,  885 ;  Ebmbdi,  op.  eiL,  1, 75  ff .,  208-^. 

«  Pollock  and  Maitlahd,  op.  oil.,  n,  886. 

6  Much  tronUe  grew  oat  of  the  theory  of  spiritnal  affinity.  Thos  "  in  1488,  John 
Howthon,  of  Tonbridge,  was  sentenced  by  the  Consistory  Court  of  Boohester  to  be 
whipt  three  times  round  both  market  and  church  for  having  married  Dionysia 
Thomas,  for  whom  his  former  wife  had  been  godmother.  The  like  spiritual  relation 
occasioned  (Jan.  7,  1466)  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage  between  John  Trevennock 
and  Joan  Peckham;  Letitia,  the  former  wife  of  the  said  John  haying  been  god- 
mother to  a  child  of  the  said  Joan.*'  On  December  29, 1472,  William  Lovelasse,  of 
Kingsdown,  was  cited  to  appear  "on  a  charge  of  haring  married  his  spiritual  sister, 
▼is.,  a  woman  whom  his  mother  had  held  at  her  confirmation."— BusM,  Parish 
ReoiMten,  8,  4,  notes,  citing  Thobpb,  Ouatomale.  The  case  of  Henry  Ym.  and 
Catherine,  wife  of  his  elder  brother  Arthur,  and  the  anecdote  of  Andowera  and 
Predegonda,  wif^  of  King  Chilperic  of  Neustria  (Thzsbbt,  Narraiive*  of  the  Mero- 
v<fi^ian  JBra,  London,  n.  d.,  20),  are  in  point.  On  the  eyils  of  the  complex  system 
see  Thwino,  The  Family ,  83;  Law  Review  (English),  I,  858ff.;  WooLSKT,  Divorce, 
120  ff  . ;  and  especially  Hutb,  Marriaoe  of  Near  Kin,  118  ff  . 
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the  amazing  tenacity  of  theological  prejudice,  has  not  even 
yet  successfolly  nm  the  gauntlet  of  the  Honise  of  Lords.^ 

The  relation  of  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual  courts  in  the 
administration  of  English  matrimonial  law  was  anomalous.' 
Strictly  speaking,  there  was  no  lay  jurisdiction  whatever 
with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  marriage.  Only  the 
ecclesiastical  judge  could  determine  whether  a  vaUd  marriage 
existed.*  In  such  a  case  the  jury  could  not  ^^declare  the 
right'*  The  question  was  referred  to  the  spiritual  court  for 
decision.  On  the  other  hand,  the  law  tribunal,  without  aid 
of  the  spiritual  judge,  could  say  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
defcuAo  marriage  as  opposed  to  a  marriage  dejure.  The 
jury  could  determine,  in  a  possessory  action,  whether  there 
had  been  a  public  ceremony  in  face  of  the  church*  This 
was  a  decisive  proof;  for  the  mere  fact  of  living  together  as 
husband  and  wife  was  not  always  eoncluaive.^  *'If  a  man 
and  woman  have  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  marriage  at 
the  church  door,  we  may  say  that  we  have  here  a  defaofo 
marriage,  a  union  which  stands  to  a  valid  marriage  in  some- 
what the  same  relation  as  that  in  which  possession  stands  to 
ownership.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  has  been  no  cere- 
mony, we  cannot  in  the  thirteenth  century  say  that  there  is 


iBBK»ni,cp.ctt.,I,gB  KBtgifw  an  aUbonte  historieal  acoowafc  of  iilirimirfal 
impediflnaiitB. 

'The  ralatioQ  of  tha  two  JnrisdiaiioBS  ia  aanfollj  awaminad  1v  FuaDnaw, 
EhMchUetnmOt  47-57,  with  oitation  of  tha  principal  oaaaa;  alio  in  a  tary  daar  and 
interesting  way  tiy  'PoLUOCK  abtd  Haxtland,  op,  eiC,  11,  870  ff.,  to  whom  I  am  par- 
tionlarly  indebted.    C7.  Obabx,  Jf arrio^e  and  JPomllir  Seloltoiu,  1-8. 

•GLAVViXiiiB,  3Vaotal«t,  lib.  vii,  0.13:  Pbiujbb,  11,101  Idem,  o.  li:  Phzxjjps, 
n,  402,  gives  the  f onn  of  writ  by  whieh  a  qnastion  of  Talid  marriaja  ia  lafbned  to 
the  archbishop. 

*See,  however,  Fbdedbbbo,  op-  <fO,%  ^s  ^iMg  abar  die  Frace  vor.,  haban  die 
Parteien  wie  Mann  and  FnoL  nsammaa  gelebt,  haban  aia  aioh  varlobt,  war  mltfain 
aber  daa  Eeeht  dar  She  Tihe  right  of  mazriage*]  kelne  SntKheidnng  an  fidleii, 
aondem  #ii^<«^  fiber  den  ffn^t^tffht^n  Th  i  tbaifra  nd ,  ao  nrtheilte  dar  waltUche  Rlohtar.** 
Bat  this  led  to  strange  embazxaasmenta.  Ttoaitwasindottbtwhetheracompnlsory 
marriage  belonged  to  the  spiritaal  or  to  the  temporal  court:  Bouji,  Abridgmad 
(1888),  1, 840;  and  **  still  gnatar  was  the  doubt  in  case  of  the  question,  whether  a 
second  marriage  were  invalid  if  tha  first  still  existed  '*:  Fbibdbibo,  ctp.  etL^  61  n.  8; 
Tear  Boaky  49  Bd.  m.,  18. 
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a  de  facto  marriage;  mere  concnbinage,  especially  among 
the  clergy,  is  far  too  common  to  allow  us  to  presume  a  mar- 
riage wherever  there  is  a  long-continued  cohabitation.  But 
a  religious  ceremony  is  a  different  thing;  it  is  definite  and 
public;  we  can  trust  the  jurors  to  know  all  about  it ;  we  can 
make  it  the  basis  of  our  judgments  whenever  the  validity  of 
the  union  has  not  been  put  in  issue  in  such  a  fashion  that 
the  decision  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  must  be  awaited.^' ' 

The  practical  application  of  this  doctrine  appears  in  the 
two  cases  of  divorce  and  inheritance.  Here  the  temporal 
courts  tried  indirectly  to  put  a  check  upon  clandestine  mar- 
riages, to  remedy  the  evils  resulting  from  the  scholastic 
dogma  that  mere  consent  secretly  expressed  in  words  of  the 
present  tense  constitutes  a  valid  marriage,  by  making  the 
acquisition  of  certain  property  rights  depend  upon  the  pub- 
licity of  the  espousals.'  The  widow  could  not  receive  her 
dower  unless  it  had  been  publicly  assigned  at  the  nuptials 
before  the  church  door.'  "The  result  is  curious,  for  at  first 
sight  the  lay  tribunal  seems  to  be  rigidly  requiring  a  reU- 
gious  ceremony  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  church  is  unessen- 
tiaL  ....  We  soon  see,  however,  that  what  our  justices 
are  demanding  is,  not  a  religious  rite  nor  *the  presence  of 

an  ordained  clergyman,'   but  publicity Marriages 

contracted  elsewhere  may  be  valid  enough,  but  only  at  the 

1  Pollock  ahd  IfAXTLAiro,  op.  ei<.,  n,  878.  QT.  Fbxbdbbbo,  op.  eiU,  56.  '*  The 
eulonists  themseWes  haTin^  made  marriages  all  too  easy,  and  valid  marriages  all 
too  diiBonlt,  had  been  driven  into  a  dootrine  of  pospeooory  marriage.*'  In  a  ease 
where  a  valid  or  oanonical  marriage  conld  not  be  proved  by  the  plaintiff,  he  was 
given  a  possessory  action,  actio  tpoUiy  and  "  in  this  the  defendant  will  not  be  allowed 
to  set  np  pleas  which  dispute,  not  the  existence  of  a  de  facto  marriage,  but  its 
validity,"  while  the  "plaintiff  mnst  prove  a  marriage  eelebrated  in  face  of  the 
ohnrch"*:  POLLOOK  AMP  Maitlahd,  flip,  eil.,  11,879.    QT.  Buodi,  ctp.  ctt.,  II,  15  ff. 

s  On  the  divergence  of  the  temporal  and  ecclesiastical  laws  as  to  legitimacy  see 
Glamtillb,  TractatuM,  lib.  vii,  c.  15:  Phillips,  n,  408.  Compare  Swutburits,  Of 
4xmsali,  15,  288  ff. 

^Fbisdbbro,  JBkeKUiesftttia*  60;  Polloox  axd  Maitlaito,  op,  cO.,  n,  878; 
Bbacton,  Deleg,  ti  ooimiehid.,  loll.  802-4;  ideah  ^<^  Sook^  placita  801, 1060, 1718, 
1875,  Maitlanb^b  ed.,  n,  688 ;  m,  517, 506, 660. 
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chnrch  door  can  a  bride  be  endowed.  There  is  a  special 
reason  for  this  requirement.  The  common-law  contrast  to 
the  church-door  marriage  is  the  death-bed  marriage.'  At 
the  instance  of  the  priest  and  with  the  fear  of  death  before 
him,  the  sinner  'makes  an  honest  woman*  of  his  mistress. 
This  may  do  well  enough  for  the  church,  and  may,  one 
hopes,  profit  his  soul  in  another  world,  but  it  must  give  no 
rights  in  English  soiL"'  So  also  with  regard  to  inheritance, 
in  certain  cases,'  the  lay  court  made  the  rights  of  children 
depend  upon  pubUc  solemnization  of  the  nuptials,  thus 
adopting  the  canonical  theory  of  «« putative  marriages."^ 
Although  there  may  be  no  valid  marriage  on  account  of  the 
existence  of  certain  impediments,  such  as  too  near  kinship, 
the  children  are  nevertheless  legitimate  if  the  nuptials  were 
publicly  celebrated  at  the  church  door,  and  if  at  least  one 
of  the  parents,  at  the  time  the  children  were  begotten,  was 
'*  ignorant  of  the  fact  which  constituted  the  impediment." 
They  are  entitled  to  inheritance,  though  the  parents  are  not 
really  husband  and  wife.  On  this  point  in  the  thirteenth 
century  church  and  state  were  at  one;*  but  later  a  less 

1  Ap.  Bbaotov,  Deleg.  et  contuetwL^  fol.  92 ;  NaU  Book,  pL  881,  lOOB,  171S,  IKIS, 
Maitlavd*b  ed.,  n,  688 ;  m,  517, 559, 859. 

SPOUiOGK  AHD  MAITLAlfD,  Op*  Ctt,  II,  872,  87S. 

sOlanvzlls,  op.  citi  lib.  tU,  o.  15:  Phzllipb,  II,  408^  For  an  Interestiiiff  case, 
Bhowing  that  the  Bpiritoal  ooart  eoold  determine  only  the  qnestion  of  the  Talidity 
of  marriage,  and  not  that  of  inheritance,  whloh  belonged  to  the  kinff*8  eoortB,  see 
Oorpua  JurU  can.,  c.  17,  z,  1,  29;  c.  4,  z,  4, 17;  o.  7;  quoted  by  Froedbbbo,  op.  ctf., 
50  n.  2. 

«0n  **pntatiye**  marriages  see  Bsiomr,  op.  ctt.,  II«  88-87;  FBSmm,  Omeki^Ue 
del  can,  EhenehU^  857-48;  especially  Polixxsk  and  Mattlahd,  op,  e<t,  II,  879-77. 

6  "  To  this  agreement  between  chnrch  and  state  there  was  the  one  weU-known 
ezoeption :  our  temporal  courts  would  not  allow  to  marriage  any  retroactive  power ; 
the  bastard  remained  incapable  of  inheriting  land  even  though  his  parents  had 
become  husband  and  wife  and  thereby  made  him  capable  of  receiying  holy  orders 

and,  in  all  probability,  of  taking  a  share  in  the  moyable  goods  of  his  parents 

But  about  all  other  matters  the  church  could  have,  and  apparently  had,  her  way 

*Yon  are  a  bastard,  for  your  father  was  a  deacon*;  that  was  a  good  plea  in  the 
king's  court,  and  the  king*s  court  did  nothing  to  narrow  the  mischicTona  latitude 
of  the  prohibited  degrees/'— Polixkjk  and  Maitland,  op.  ctt.,  11*  875,  878.  On 
legitimation  through  subsequent  marriage  by  the  canon  law  see  Sbkkn,  op.  ct<., 
11,37  ff.;  8wXNBUBNB,(yfi[po«ta2t,2SSff. 
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liberal  doctrine  was  adopted  by  the  secular  tribunals.  "The 
ultimate  theory  of  the  English  lawyers  took  no  heed  of  good 
or  bad  faith,  and  made  the  legitimacy  of  the  children  de- 
pend on  the  fact  that  their  parents  while  living  were  never 
divorced."  * 

The  refusal  of  the  church  to  prescribe  a  proper  age  con- 
dition for  those  entering  matrimony  led,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  child  marriages;  and  in  this  case  the  rules  of  the  Eng- 
lish common  law  only  tended  to  magnify  the  evil.  By  the 
canonists  the  age  of  consent  to  marriage  was  fixed  at  seven 
years.'  Thereafter  a  marriage  formed  without  consent  of 
parent  or  guardian,  and  even  in  opposition  to  it,  was  held 
to  be  legal;  but  it  was  "voidable  so  long  as  either  of  the 
parties  to  it  was  below  the  age  at  which  it  could  be  consum- 
mated. A  presumption  fixed  this  age  at  fourteen  years  for 
boys  and  twelve  years  for  girls.  In  case  only  one  of  the 
parties  was  below  that  age,  the  marriage  could  be  avoided 
by  that  party  but  was  binding  on  the  other.  So  far  as  we 
can  see,  this  doctrine  was  accepted  by  our  temporal  courts."  * 

1  Pollock  amd  Maztlawd,  op.  eit,  n,  aiS  n.  8;  ap.  Pzkb,  Tear  Book,  11-12 
Bd.  m.,  pp.  zz-xzii. 

3  For  the  growth  of  the  dootrinas  of  the  oanonists  aa  to  the  age  of  oonaent  and 
the  consequeneea  of  espousals  before  pnberty  see  FRXZsaM,  Oetehiehte  de»  can. 
KkeroehU,  328  ff. ;  EaMBDf ,  op.  ett.,  II,  149  fl.,  with  whom  Pollock  and  Maitlamd, 
op,  ciU,  II,  887  ff.,  appear  to  agree.  Bead  alao  Jbaffbbbon,  Bridea  and  BridaU,  I, 
10  ff.,  276  ff.,  who  gives  interesting  iUnstrations  of  infantile  betrothals  and  mar- 
riages ;  the  learned  monograph  of  Hoim amn,  De  aetate  jvntniU,  22  ff. ;  Ltndwoqd, 
Prooinciale  (ed.  1506),  liber  qnartns,  fol.  ezori;  Takobkd,  Bumma  de  mat,,  tit.  4, 
pp.  4, 5. 

The  oonstitation  De  detpoiuattons  imp>uberwn  of  the  primate  Edmnnd  de 
Abingdon  (1233^^)  mns  thus :  "  Ubi  non  est  consensus  ntrinsqne  non  est  oonjngiom. 
Igitnr  qui  pneris  dant  pnellas  in  ennabulis,  nihil  f acinnt,  nisi  nterqne  pneromm, 
poetquam  venerit  ad  tempns  discretionis,  oonsentiat.  Hnjus  ergo  Becreti  anctori- 
tate  inhibemns,  ne  de  caetero  aliqni,  qnomm  nterqne  Tel  alter  ad  aetatem  legibns 
eonstitatam  et  canonibos  determinatam  non  penrenerit,  oonjnngantur ;  nisi  nrgento 
neoessitate  pro  bono  paois  talis  oonjnnotio  toleretor.^*— Ltwdwood,  Prooindale; 
quoted  bj  Jbavfibbon,  op  cit,  1, 74. 

>  Pollock  akd  HAriLAia),  op,  cU,,  II,  887, 888,  who  cite  as  proof  the  case  of 
Thomas  of  Bayenz  and  Elena  de  MonriUe.  The  king's  conrt  decided  that  Elena 
should  remain  in  ward  to  the  king  nntil  the  age  of  puberty,  that  **  she  may  then  con* 
sent  or  dissent." 
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By  the  teaching  of  the  common  lawyers  a  widow  of  nine 
years  of  age  at  her  husband's  death  could  claim  dower, 
though  the  marriage  would  have  been  voidable  by  her  at 
the  age  of  puberty.'  The  English  temporal  courts  appear 
to  have  disregarded  the  canonical  rule  that  a  marriage  is  abso- 
lutely void  when  formed  below  the  age  of  seven.  ''Coke 
tells  us  that  the  nine  years  old  widow  shall  have  her  dower 
'of  what  age  soever  her  husband  be,  albeit  he  were  but  four 
years  old,'  and  certain  it  is  that  the  betrothal  of  babies  was 
not  consistently  treated  as  a  nullity.  In  Henry  III.'s  day 
marriage  between  a  boy  of  four  or  five  years  and  a  girl  who 
was  no  older  seems  capable  of  ratification,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  parents  and  guardians  often  betrothed,  or  attempted 
to  betroth,  children  who  were  less  than  seven  years  old. 
Even  the  church  could  say  no  more  than  that  babies  in  the 
cradle  were  not  to  be  given  in  marriage,  except  under  the 
pressure  of  some  urgent  need.''  *  For  such  infant  marriages, 
however,  there  were  two  practical  motives  during  the  Middle 
Age&  In  England,  just  as  in  India  and  often  among  lower 
races,'  the  betrothal  or  espousal  of  very  young  children  was 
a  means  of  peaceful  treaty  or  alliance;  and  the  "rigour  "  of 
the  feudal  law  was  also  in  this  way  avoided.'  "As  deaths 
were  early  in  those  days,  and  wardship  frequent,  a  father 
sought  by  early  marriage  of  his  son  or  daughter  to  dispose 

1  PoxiLOOX  Aim  MAiTLAim,  op,  efl.,  n,  808:  ap,  LnriiBTOK,  see.  88;  Oon  upon 
Lit.,  SSo. 

1  PoLiiOOX  AND  MAJTiiANP,  9P.  cit,  II,  888, 880,  and  the  aooieee  there  elted. 

•  See  aboTe,  ohap.  Iy. 

4  "A  treaty  of  peace  involTed  an  attempt  to  bind  the  will  of  a  Terj  smaU  ehild, 
and  sooh  treaties  were  made  not  only  amon^  prinoes,  bat  among  men  of  humbler 
degree,  who  thns  patched  up  their  qnarrels  or  oompromised  their  law<eolta.  The 
rigonr  of  our  feudal  law  afforded  another  reason  for  such  transaetions;  a  father 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  marrying  his  child  in  order  that  the  right  of  mar- 
riage might  not  fall  to  the  lord."~PoiiLOCX  and  Maitland,  op.  cti.,  II,  889.  See 
the  case  of  Grace,  supposititioas  child  of  Thomas  of  Saleby,  married  at  four  years  of 
age  to  Adam  NeriUe,  and  after  his  death  sold  in  marriage  twice  by  King  John :  tfrul., 
880,  390:  ap.  Magna  vUa  8.  Hii^oiUt,  170-77;  and  in  general  on  early  marriages, 
especially  as  a  means  of  alliance,  compare  BauiN,  op,  ctt.,  1, 161  ff. 
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of  their  hands  in  his  lifetime,  instead  of  leaving  them  to 
be  dealt  out  to  hungry  courtiers  who  only  sought  to  make 
as  large  a  profit  as  they  could  from  the  marriage  of  the 
wards  they  had  bought  for  that  purpose  ;^^^  and  the  lord's 
right  of  marriage  might  in  like  manner  be  defeated  by  con- 
ferring knighthood  upon  a  son  in  tender  years.*  Even  as 
late  as  the  age  of  the  Tudors  "much  immorality  resulted 
from  the  child  marriages  which  were  common  in  fashionable 
life."' 

IV.      PUBLIGITT   SOUGHT   THBOUOH    BANNS   AND   BBGI8TBATI0N 

Without  doubt  the  wrong  and  confusion  arising  in  the 
ecclesiastical  theory  and  definition  of  marriage  were  mani- 
fold, and  they  were  patent  to  every  observer.  At  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  it  was  asserted  that  some  action  to  put  a  check 
upon  clandestine  marriages  was  demanded  by  all  the  tem- 
poral powers;^  and  the  provincial  church  councils,  aided  by 
state  legislation,  had  done  what  they  could  by  imposing 
penalties  to  remedy  the  abuse.'  Nevertheless,  strange  as 
it  may  seem  to  one  not  acquainted  with  the  devious  logic 
of  scholastic  theology,  many  members  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  on  dogmatic  grounds,  were  stubbornly  opposed  to 
the  only  reform  which  experience  showed  could  be  effective. 
They  a£Srmed  that  severer  discipline  would  suffice.     They 

1  Dbitton,  Engiaind  in  the  FifUeiUh  Centery,  161.  For  an  illiutration  of  the 
lord*8  marriage  righta  see  the  case  of  1220  (H.  HI.)  In  Sdeet  Pleat  <tf  the  Crown  (ed. 
Maiti^and),  1, 195-M. 

s  "As  knighthood  preTenled  wardship,  a  father  sometimes  endowed  his  son  with 
land  to  qualify  him  for  knighthood  at  an  early  age,  so  as  to  bar  the  claims  of  the 
mesne  lord  or  of  the  crown  to  wardship.  An  instance  occurs  of  knighthood  at  the 
age  of  seren  years  avowedly  procured  for  this  reason."— Dbhton,  Eng.  in  tHfteenth 
OtiUmnft  an  n.  1 :  op.  Smith,  Livet  of  the  Beripeleys,  140. 

STBAUiL,  Social  England^  m,  678. 

ATHBomt,  Atta  0en.,  II,  S8i,  847, 161, 862, 801, 866 :  Saub,  Fi»6.  dei  trid,  BeehU^  10 
n.  16.    Of.  Watbbwobth,  Canotu,  ecTyiti. 

•  So,  for  instance,  in  France :  Fbzxdbbbo,  WyeeehUenwnOy  64  n.  6 ;  and  in  Spain, 
ifttd.,  74. 
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apologized  for  clandestine  marriages  on  the  pretext  that 
they  are  sometimes  usefal,  even  necessary;  or  they  denied 
that  to  declare  them  null  would  prove  an  efficient  remedy.^ 
Hence  we  are  better  able  to  appreciate  at  its  true  valae 
the  significance  for  the  Catholic  world  of  the  victory  gained 
by  the  common-sense  of  the  majority.  It  was  a  victory  in 
favor  of  that  publicity  which  the  state  demanded.  Indeed, 
the  church  had  already  done  something,  in  spite  of  dogma, 
to  change  marriage  from  a  private  to  a  public  transaction. 
Her  collision  with  the  state,  her  anomalous  position  with 
respect  to  social  order,  was  involxmtary.  She  was  caught, 
as  it  were,  in  the  meshes  of  her  own  philosophy.  Yet  in  the 
interest  of  morality  she  strove  to  secure  publicity.  The 
priest  at  the  nuptials,  declares  Sohm,  ^*  appears  first  of  all 
as  a  public  person."'  In  particular  the  church  tried  to 
gain  publicity  for  marriage  by  the  institution  of  banns. 
The  custom  of  publishing  banns  seems  first  to  have  made 
its  appearance  in  France,  probably  as  early  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury.* It  is  enforced  by  the  capitulary  of  802,  which  gains 
its  real  significance  from  this  fact,  and  not  from  the  mention 
of  the  priestly  benediction.*  From  France  it  gradually  made 
its  way  into  other  countries  of  Europe.  Thus  in  the  year 
1200,  as  already  noted,  banns  were  enforced  by  Archbishop 
Walter;  and  they  were  first  made  a  general  requirement  by 
Innocent  III.  at  the  fourth  Lateran  council  in  1216.*  Later 
the  English  archbishops  found  it  necessary  from  time  to 

iSAiiZB,  Ptt6.  del  trid,  JBecMv,  11, 12,  collates  the  eTidenoe  for  the  Tarioiu  opinloiiB 
from  Thknwk,  Acta  gen.,  n.    Cf.  Fbibdbbbo,  op,  eiC,  lOB  ff. 

>SoHM,  EhstehUeuufig,  175. 

•Ibid,,  181. 

«Cax»it.  ttS,  c.  85:  Waltsb,  Corput  Juria  germ,,  n,  187:  ** eonjiinotionee  faoon 
non  praesomant,  anteqnam  epiaoopi  preabyteri  com  aenioribna  populi  oonaaocnini* 
tatem  oonjimgeiitinm  diligenter  exquirant,  et  tunc  earn  benedictione  jungantor.'* 
Cf,  SoHM*B  interpretation,  op,  eif.,  181,  vt.  that  of  Fbzsdbbbo,  BknoMimmimOt  5Bl 

sSee  p.  814,  above;  and  €f.  Pollock  and  Haztlakd,  op.  est,  n,  868;  Fsihd- 
BSBO,  op,  cft.,  10,  6S8,  65A,  for  the  present  praetioe  as  to  banns  in  Tarions  ooon* 
tries. 
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time  to  impose  more  stringent  penalties  for  neglect  of  the 
proper  publication  of  banns  ;*  and  they  were  enforced,  with- 
out making  the  publication  essential  to  a  valid  marriage,  by 
the  Coxmcil  of  Trent  From  the  twelfth  century  onward 
the  marriage  rituals  contain  directions  for  the  asking  and 
publication  of  banns;'  while  the  pxmishment  of  persons 
guilty  of  violating  the  canons  in  this  regard  gave  much 
employment  to  the  spiritual  courts  during  the  Middle  Age&* 

The  institution  of  banns  has  a  special  historical  interest 
as  being  in  some  sense  the  medifiDval  substitute  for  the  mod- 
em registration  and  official  license  to  wed  The  practice 
was  to  announce  the  marriage,  usually  on  three  successive 
Sundays  preceding  the  nuptials,  that  any  objection  on  the 
groxmd  of  relationship  or  other  disability  might  be  brought 
forward.  But  the  decrees  of  the  church  were  not  carefully 
enforced.  Dispensation  from  the  obligation  to  publish 
banns  was  the  right  of  the  bishop,  but  his  license  was 
usually  granted  only  in  favor  of  the  nobility  and  higher 
classes;  and  the  right  constituted  an  important  source  of 
revenue.* 

The  year  1538  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  admin- 
istration of  English  matrimonial  law.  It  was  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Bum,  that  parish  registers  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  were  first  introduced;  although  before 
this  time  it  had  been  customary  in  some  places  to  inscribe 

1  JORVflON's  OananM,  H,  91, 340, 352, 305, 4ia 

s  See  the  riinalB  of  York,  Sarom,  Hereford,  and  others.  In  Sortees  Society  FHfrU- 
cofiorw,  TiXTTT,  26  ff..  Appendix,  17  fT.,  115  ff.,  155  ff.;  and  the  Salisbury  ritnal  in 
Ma8KXLL*8  ifoiMnnenta,  1, 50  £F. 

*For  many  cases  see  Halb'b  Precedentf,  0,33,88,39, 54,66,66,82,83,35,02, 166, 
131,182,190,255. 

4PBZSDBBBO,  EhetehUeaaunOi  10, 124;  Esmbxn,  Le  mariage  en  droit  eaiionigiie, 
n,  170  ff.,  who  shows  that  the  roles  relating  to  hanns  were  too  Tagne  to  be  effeotire. 
On  the  requirement  of  banns  see  Cbanmek,  Mite,  WriUnot%  ISO ;  Obxndai<,  JZemaitis, 
126;  HooFBB,  Later  WritingM^  126,  138, 140;  Bidlbt,  TTorlcs,  531;  Bandtb,  BermonM^ 
434.  Of.  on  the  history  of  the  institution  jKAFrRBSON,  Bride*  and  Bridali^  1, 00-107, 
ISO  ff.    Compare  Bobn,  De  bannU  nuptiaUlnu  (Leipsig,  1716),  sees.  1  ff. 
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such  records  in  the  missals  and  psalters  of  the  church.^  The 
first  article  of  the  injunctions  issued  by  Thomas  Cromwell, 
vice- regent  under  Henry  VIIL,  provided:  ^^Iteniy  That  you 
and  every  parson,  vicar,  or  curate  within  this  Diocese,  for 
every  Church  keep  one  Book  or  Register,  wherein  he  shall 
write  the  day  and  year  of  every  Wedding,  Christening,  and 
Burial,  made  within  your  parish  for  your  time,  and  so  every 
man  succeeding  you  likewise,  and  also  there  insert  every 
person's  name,  that  shall  be  so  wedded,  christened,  and 
buried.  And  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the  same  Book  the 
parish  shall  be  bound  to  provide  of  their  common  charges 
one  sure  coffer,  with  two  locks  and  keys,  whereof  the  one  to 
remain  with  you,  and  the  other  with  the  Wardens  of  every 
parish  wherein  the  said  Book  shall  be  laid  up,  which  Book 
ye  shall  every  Sunday  take  forth,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
said  Wardens  or  one  of  them,  write  and  record  in  the  same, 
all  the  Weddings,  Christenings,  and  Burials  made  the  whole 
week  afore,  and  that  done,  to  lay  up  the  Book  in  the  said 
coffer  as  afore;  and  for  every  time  that  the  same  shall  be 
omitted,  the  party  that  shall  be  in  the  fault  thereof,  shall  for- 

1 BUBN,  Hitt,  ttf  Pariah  Regiiien^  1-16.  Compare  Wathbs,  Pariak  Begiden,  5. 
Mention  is  made  of  registers  in  France  as  early  as  1306 ;  and  by  an  order  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,ll97,tlier  ifere  to  be  kept  in  e^ery  parish  of  the  diocese  of  Toledo  "in  order 
to  remedy  the  disorders  occasioned  by  the  frequency  of  divorcee  in  Spain,  on  the 
ground  of  splrittnl  affinity." —Bubh,  8;  MABSOiiiKE,  BiHoire  du  minUUre  dm  Gar. 
dinal  Ximenea,  tom.  1,  Ut.  2,  268;  Watbbs,  Paruh  BegtMten,  4.  Cf,  PALOBATB,in 
Qttart,  fiev.,  LXXm,  561,  who  thus  goes  too  far  in  saying  that "  parish  registers  were 
never  kept  in  ang  part  cf  Me  world  vntil  tKa  sixtecnCfc  eet^bwry,^* 

There  is  some  evidence,held  to  be  ineonclnsive  by  Bumw,  cvp.  c<f .,  5^15,  that  an  order 
for  the  nse  of  registers  may  have  been  made  earlier  than  1586.  The  fact  that  at  least 
eight  registers  begin  before  that  date  points  to  instmotions  given  at  the  time  of  the 
snppression  of  the  smaller  monasteries:  Watbbs,  op.  eit.,  6.  At  the  time  of  the  in- 
surrection in  Yorkshire,  1586,  in  order  to  draw  the  common  people,  it  was  given  oat 
"  that  the  king  designed  to  get  aU  the  gold  of  England  into  his  hands,  vtnder  ooloor 
of  recoining  it ;  that  he  would  seise  all  unmarked  cattle,  and  aU  the  ornaments  of 
parish  churches,  and  they  should  be  forced  to  paiy  fat  cfcrMtonln^  tnarrioQcay  oNd 
hvaiolU  (orders  having  been  given  for  keeping  Registers  thereof),  and  for  licensee  to 
eat  white  bread.*'— CABTB,ffi<t.  cf  Etigland,  See  also  the  rare  tract  by  Holmes 
(1587),  and  the  letter  of  Sir  Piers  Edgeumb  to  Cromwell  (April  20, 1589),  both  quoted 
by  BuBN,  op,  oi<.,  8, 9.  For  the  date  see  Watbbs,  op,  ett,  7 ;  and  compare  BuBV's 
.Fleet  if arrio^et,  3. 
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f eit  to  the  said  Church  iij".  iiij^.  to  be  employed  on  the  repa- 
ration of  the  said  Church/'* 

Thus  in  this,  the  most  ancient  English  registration  act, 
the  parson  or  incumbent  appears  as  the  original  registrar; 
and  that  the  importance  of  keeping  such  record  was  keenly 
appreciated  is  shown  by  the  anxious,  almost  painful,  minute- 
ness with  which  his  duties  are  defined.  The  order  of  Henry 
VIIL  was  enforced  or  supplemented  under  Edward  VL, 
Elizabeth,  William  III.,  and  other  monarchs;  but,  save 
during  the  Commonwealth,  no  material  change  was  made  in 
the  mode  of  registration  until  in  1886  the  present  system 
was  introduced.' 

1 BUBM,  Pariih  lUffiaUn,  17, 18.  Qf.  also  Ftxmmama,  XheKhUttmngt  819, 820. 
The  same  pxoTision,  with  slight  alteration,  is  contained  in  the  injunction  of  1547, 
Edward  YI.  It  is  quoted  by  Toulmxm  Smith,  The  ParUh^  187, 188;  Bohm,  Pol.  O^c, 
lY,  625;  BuBN,  op,  eit,  18, 19. 

'For  a  review  of  the  Tarioos  proposals,  acts,  and  "  Tisitatlons  ^  to  enforoe  them 
•ee  BuBM,  op,  ctl.,  18-89 ;  FBiaDBBBa,cp. ctt., 829-88;  TooiiMDr  Sum, «g^ ett.,  188, 189; 
Bobs,  op,  eO.,  IV,  825, 820» 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  PROTESTANT  CONCEPTION  OF  MARRIAGE 

[BiBXJOOBAPHiCAL  NoTB  IX. — The  ideas  of  the  German  Refbnna- 
tion,  and  therefore  ultimately  of  Protestantism,  relative  to  the  form 
and  the  nature  of  marriage  were  molded  by  the  thought  of  Martin 
Luther.  Among  his  numerous  writings  on  the  subject  most  important 
are  the  "  Vom  heiligen  Ehestandt  und  Oeconomia  oder  Haushaltung," 
being  the  thirty-sixth  chapter  of  the  Tisehreden  (folio,  Frankfort,  1571); 
and  the  following  articles  in  his  Bllcher  und  Schriften  (folio,  Jena, 
1666-«)):  "Sermon  vom  eheUchen  Stande"  (1519,  in  VoL  I);  '^Predigten 
Hber  das  erste  Buch  Mose"  (1527,  in  Vol.  IV);  and  especially  the  **  Von 
Ehesachen**  (1530,  in  VoL  V).  The  principal  passages  from  all  of 
Luther*s  writings  on  the  subject  of  matrimony  and  divorce,  classified 
in  seven  groups,  with  critical  and  historical  notes  and  marginal  explana- 
tion of  archaic  words,  are  conveniently  given  in  von  Strampff*8  Dr. 
Martin  Luther:  Ueber  die  Ehe  (Berlin,  1857).  This  is  an  important 
Quellefnbwh  tor  the  student.  A  very  useful  book  also,  containing 
twelve  of  his  most  important  papers,  is  the  second  volume  of  the 
Kleinere  Schriften  Dr.  Martin  LutherSt  entitled  '*Von  Ehe-  und 
Klostersachen"  (Bielefeld  and  Leipzig,  1877).  Older  works  which 
afford  some  assistance  are  Niess's  Eheatands-Bueh  (Eisleben  and  Leip- 
zig, 1858),  comprising,  with  other  matter,  some  of  the  utterances  of 
Luther;  and  FrobOse*s  Dr.  Martin  Luther's  emste^  JaUiftige  Worte 
Hber  Ehe  und  ehelicJie  Verhdltnisse  (Hanover,  1825). 

The  first  philosophical  treatise  on  marriage,  anticipating  in  various 
ways  the  modern  conception,  is  Erasmus's  Christiani  matrimonii  insti- 
tutio  (Basel,  1526).  The  dedicatory  epistle,  dated  July,  1528,  is  addressed 
to  Queen  Catherine  of  England.  The  edition  cited  in  the  text  bears  the 
general  title  De  matrinumio  christiano  (Lugd.  Bat,  1650);  and  to  it  is 
appended  Vivus*s  Conjugii  origins  et  utilitate  diacurnu.  Erasmus's 
treatise  may  also  be  found  in  VoL  V  of  his  Opera  omnia  (Lugd.  Bat, 
170i).  The  work  was  prohibited  mainly  because  of  its  critical  tone 
regarding  the  excessive  ardor  of  the  primitive  Christians  for  celibacy 
and  perpetual  virginity.  Of  first-rate  importance  for  obtaining  a  general 
view  of  the  doctrines  of  the  German  Reformation  is  Sarcerius,  Vom 
heiligen  Ehestande  (1553);  or  the  same  work  enlarged  under  title  CorpuB 
juris  matrimoniaJis  (Frankfort,  1569).  It  has  been  foimd  convenient  to 
relegate  the  description  of  many  writings  available  as  sources  for  this 
chapter  to  Bibliographical  Note  XI.    See  particularly  the  works  of 
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Brenz,  Kling,  Beust,  Schneidewin,  Melanchthon^  Zwingli,  BuUinger, 
Bucer,  Monner,  Bidembach,  Mentzer,  Brouwer,  and  Forster,  there 
referred  ta  Beeides  Melanchthon*8  **  De  conjngio"  (1561),  in  Qpero,  I 
(Erlangen,  1828),  see  also  his  "  De  arbore  conflanguinitatis  et  affinitatis'* 
(1511),  in  Saroerius,  Vam  heUigen  EJiestande,  Its.  xii-zzvii;  or  the 
**  Corpus  juris  matrimonialis,"  Iyb.  xi-xxvii,  where  may  also  be  found 
much  additional  matter  from  Luther,  Kling,  and  others  relating  to  for- 
bidden degrees.  In  this  connection  may  also  be  consulted  Niemeier, 
De  eonQugiU  prohibitU  dUseriaUones  (Helmstadt,  1705),  comprising  ten 
distinct  eesays,  with  a  critical  and  bibliographical  supplement,  produced 
during  the  years  1669-1705. 

The  most  important  collection  of  church  regulations  regarding 
marriage  is  Richter's  Die  evangeliache  Kirehardnungen  dee  eeche- 
zehnten  Jahrhunderte  (Weimar,  1846).  These  have  been  partly  analyzed 
by  Meier,  «7im,  quod  de  forma  maMmanii  ineundi  valet  (Berlin,  1856); 
and  thoroughly  by  Goeschen,  Doctrma  de  matrimonio  (Halle,  1848). 
The  rejection  of  priestly  celibacy  by  the  Reformers  has  caUed  forth 
numerous  writings,  among  which  the  earliest  are  Luther,  Bedenken 
und  Unterricht  von  den  Kidetem  und  aUen  geieUieJien  0€liU)den  (1522); 
idem^  An  die  herm  deuteche  Ordene  (original  edition  in  the  author's 
possession,  Wittenberg,  1523);  Bugenhagen,  De  eonjugio  epiecoporum 
et  dutconorum  (1525);  the  anonymous  Underricht  auee  CfCttlichen  und 
Oayatliehen  Bechten^  Auch  auea  den  flayschlichen  Bepetliecken  un- 
rechten^  ob  ain  Priester  ain  Eeweyb^  oder  Coneubin  ....  haben  mOge 
(1526).  See  also  the  elaborate  treatise  of  Calixtus,  De  eonjugio  deri- 
eorum  (Frankfort,  1653);  and  the  dissertation  of  Roldanus,  De  mente 
Pauli,  volentie  episcopum  esse  uniue  uxoria  maritum  (Lugd.  Bat.,  1710). 

On  the  famous  ^  double  marriage  "  of  Landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  a 
source  of  unique  interest  is  the  Argumenta  Buceri  pro  et  contra^  a 
manuscript  by  Bucer  written  in  1538  and  first  published  at  Cassel  in 
1878.  The  original  documents  in  the  case  are  appended  to  the  exceed- 
ingly lively  work  of  Arcuarius,  Kurtze^  Dock  unparihetfiech-  und  Oewie- 
eenhaffte  Betrachtung  dee  ....  HeUigen  Eheetandee  (1679),  decidedly 
inclining  to  the  side  of  Luther  and  his  colleagues.  Beza,  Tractatio  de 
polygamia  (Geneva,  1568),  replies  to  the  defense  of  polygamy  by  Ochino, 
Dialogue  (Zurich,  1563;  Eng.  trans.,  London,  1657).  The  most  cele- 
brated book  produced  in  this  controversy  is  Theophilus  Alethaeus's 
(Johann  Lyser's)  Diecureue  politicua  de  polygamia  (2d  ed.,  Freiburg, 
1676);  or  the  same  with  the  prefixed  general  title,  Polygamia  triumpTuL- 
trix  (Londini  Scanorum,  1682),  this  edition  containing  the  learned  and 
very  elaborate  notes  of  '^Athenasius  Vincentius  "  who  is  none  other  than 
Lyser  himself.  The  first  edition,  in  German,  is  entitled  Politiecher 
Diaeurs  eudachen  Monogamo  und  Polygamo  (Freiburg,  1675).  Lyser  is 
harshly  answered  by  Johann  Frischen,  Unvorgreiffliche  ErMerung  der 
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Frage :  Was  von  der  Polygamie  Oder  Viel'  Weiberey  zu  halten  my  (Ham- 
burg, 1077);  and  more  coarsely  by  **Simpliciu8  ChristianuB,"  Eilfer- 
tigea  Anttcort-Sekreiben  ....  Darin  eine  Summaruche  WideHegung 
de8  politischen  Discur$  von  der  Viel-Wetberey^  so  ein  Atheisiiaeher 
Huren-Teuffel  J.  L,  Bosahafftiglich  ausgesireuet, enthaUen  iat  (Leipzig, 
1677).  In  this  connection  see  also  Thomasius,  De  oonetMnatu  (Halle, 
1713);  Baumgart,  De  eoncubinatUf  a  ChrUto  et  apo$iolis  prohibUo 
(HaUe,  1713);  N.  N.,  De  licUo  concubinatu  opponenda  (Freistadt,  1714); 
Michaelis,  Paralipomena  contra  polygamiam  (Gottingen,  1757);  Swin- 
deren,  De  polygamia  (Qroningae,  1796);  Premontval,  La  monogamie  (La 
Haye,  1751);  or  the  translation  by  Windheim  entitled  Des  Herm  Pre- 
montvala  Monogamie  (Nuremberg,  1753);  Bantzow,  Disctission  n  la 
polygamie  eat  contre  la  loi  nat  ou  divine  (St  Petersburg,  1774);  and  the 
works  of  Madan,  Cookson,  and  others  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter. 
An  interesting  monograph  based  on  the  correspondence  of  Bucer  and 
the  landgrave  is  Rady*s  Die  Reformatoren  in  ihrer  Besnehung  zurDop- 
pelehe  dea  Landgrafen  Philipp  (Frankfort  and  Lucerne,  1890).  Luther*8 
alleged  sensuality  and  coarseness  of  speech  are  examined  by  ''Luther- 
ophilus,"  Daa  aechate  Oebot  und  Luthera  Leben  (Halle,  1893);  with 
which  may  be  read  Altenrath,  Zur  Beurtheilung  und  WUrdigung 
Martin  Luthera  (Frankfort,  1889). 

Typical  of  an  extensiye  literature  in  the  sixteenth  century,  whose 
aim  is  the  appreciation  and  elevation  of  marriage,  is  Adam  Ck>lbius  von 
Buchen*s  Chriatliche  Predigten  Hber  daa  Buch  Tob4e^  darinnen^  aU  in 
einem  luatigen  Eheapiegel  ....  vom  heyligen  Eheatandt  ....  erkld- 
ret  tnrdt  (Frankfort,  1592).  On  the  other  hand,  in  contempt  of  woman- 
hood and  in  mockery  of  wedlock  was  produced  a  mass  of  prose  and 
verse  coarse  and  unclean  beyond  description.  Both  kinds  of  writing — 
the  evangelical  Eheapiegel  and  the  literature  dedicated  to  ''St.  Gro- 
bian  " —  are  treated  in  an  instructive  way  by  Ea werau,  Die  Beformation 
und  die  Ehe  (Halle,  1892).  To  aid  in  obtaining  a  more  complete  con- 
ception of  post-Reformation  sentiment  may  also  be  consulted  Agrippa, 
De  nobUitate  et  praeeeUentia  foeminei  aexua  libeUua  (Coloniae,  1532, 
1567);  Saxse,  Arcana  annuli  pronubif  Daa  iat:  Qeheimnia  und 
bedeutung  dea  Ehelichen  Traw  Ringea  (Leipzig,  1594);  MOller,  Unge- 
rathene  Ehe^  Oder  vamehmate  Uraaehen,  ao  heute  den  Eheatand  eum 
Weheatand  machen  (Frankfort,  1674);  Lehman,  FlorUegium  politieum 
auctum  (Frankfort,  1662);  and  Feyerabend,  De  privUegiia  muUerum 
(Jena,  1672).  Two  learned  general  treatises,  untouched  by  the  Reforma- 
tion doctrines,  are  Johannis  Nevizianus's  Sylvae  nuptialia  libri  aex 
(Lugduni,  1556),  containing  a  vast  amount  of  curious  matter  ostensibly 
designed  to  aid  in  solving  the  question,  **An  nubendum  «tt,  vel  non^ 
and  Antonius  Gubertus  Costanus's  De  ^^xmaalibuaf  matrimoniia  et 
dotibua  commentariua  (Marpurgi,  1597),  dealing  in  a  clear  and  scholarly 
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manner  with  the  matrimonial  institutions  of  the  Hebrews,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Christians  under  the  canon  law. 

Several  doctrines  of  Luther  and  the  early  Reformers  have  each 
produced  a  literature.  Whether  under  various  conditions  parental 
consent  is  necessary  to  a  legal  or  valid  marriage  is  discussed  by  Lohen, 
Deparentum  ad  nupiia*  a  Hberis  contrahendoM  consensu  (Regiomonti, 
1686);  Lauginger,  De  consensu  parentum  ad  nuptias  liberorttm  (Regio- 
monti, 1699);  Schmalian,  De  ambitu  eonnubiali:  Vom  Frey-Werben 
(Wittenberg,  1745);  especially  by  the  two  great  leaders  of  the  **  natural- 
istic'* movement,  Thomasius,  De  vtUiditate  eonjugii  invitis  partniibus 
eontraeti  et  per  benedicHonem  saeerdoHs  cigx>siM  consummati  (Leipzig, 
1689);  Halle  and  Leipzig,  1722),  and  J.  H.  Boehmer,  De  matrimonio 
eoaeto  (Halle,  1735).  With  the  last-named  dissertation  may  be  read 
O.  L.  Boehmer's  De  copulas  saeerdotalis  a  deposiio  clerieo  furtitn  impe- 
tratae  it^usto  favors  (Gottingen,  1745);  Delbrflck's  De  matrimonio  ad 
benedietionem  sacerdoiis  ineompetsntis  eontraeto  (HaUe,  1750);  and  in 
general  on  the  doctrine  of  esiwusals,  QtbUS^  De  paciis  futurorum  spon- 
saliorum:  von  Ja-Wori  (Halle,  1712);  Schelhas,  De  elandestinis  spon- 
salUms  juratis:  Vulgo  von  heimlichen  VerldbnUssen  (Jena,  1716); 
Bendeleben,  De  diverso  sponsaUum  et  matrimonii  jure  (Halle,  1718); 
Sahme,  De  matrimonii  Isgitimo  absque  benedictions  saoerdotali  (Halle, 
1722);  Berger,  De  praescriptione  sponsaliorum  (Wittenberg,  1724); 
Richardus,  De  eonditiondUbus  sponsaliorum  impossibilibus  (Halle, 
1741;  presented,  1701);  Wachsmuth,  De  exceplAone  sponeaXiarwn  efon- 
destmorttm,  ab  ipso  contrahente  opposita  (Jena,  1754).  Bee  further,  on 
special  questions,  Mentzer,  Num  sponsis^  ante  solennem  in  eeclesiae  eopu- 
UMonem  et  benedietionem^  coneubentibus^  publica  poenitentia  Juste 
imponaturf  (6th  reprint,  Wittenberg,  1728);  Willenberg,  De  matrimonio 
imparum  (Halle,  1727);  Bennemann,  De  natura  matrimonii  (Halle, 
1708);  Krull,  De  nuptiis  (Wittenberg,  1632);  Schnetter,  De  matrimonio 
cum  damnato  ad  mortem  contrahendo  (Halle,  1727;  presented,  1679). 

In  the  modem  scientific  literature  of  the  subject  the  first  place 
belongs  to  the  general  treatise  of  Richter,  Lehrbuch  (8th  ed.,  Leipzig, 
1886);  the  Lshrbueh  of  Friedberg  (3d  ed.,  Leipzig,  1889);  and  Scheurrs 
Das  gemeine  deutsehe  Eherecht  (Erlangen,  1882).  An  older  work,  very 
thorough  and  very  careful  in  the  citation  of  the  literature,  is  Hofmann*s 
Handbueh  des  teutsehen  Ehertchts  (Jena,  1789);  while,  besides  the 
books  of  GOschl,  Lobethan,  Schott,  and  Stftudlin  elsewhere  described, 
L^y's  Das  protestantisehe  Eherecht  (Nuremberg  and  Altdorf,  1793)  is  of 
service.  Much  valuable  biographical  and  bibliographical  material  may 
be  found  in  the  great  work  of  Schulte,  Die  Oeschichte  der  QueUen  und 
lAtteratur  des  canonisehen  Bechts  (Stuttgart,  1875-80).  Important 
monographs  are  Schubert's  Die  evangelische  Trauung  (Berlin,  1890); 
Scheuri's  Die  EntwiMung  des  JeirchHchen  EhescMiessungsrechts  (Br» 
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langen,  1877);  Dieckhoffs  Die  kirehliehe  Trauung  (Rostock,  1878);  and 
there  is  an  able  article  by  Qoeschen, "  Ehe,"  in  Herzog's  Encyeiopaodie^ 
III  (Stuttgart  and  Hamburg,  1856).  For  the  present  state  of  German 
matrimonial  law  consult  Blumstengel,  Die  Trauung  in  evangeliMhem 
DeuUcMand  ncuh  Reckt  und  Ritus  (Weimar,  1879);  Klein,  Dcu  heuHge 
Eherecht  im  Herzogthum  Sachsen-Altenburg  (Strassburg,  1881);  StOlzel, 
DeutseheB  EhesehJiessungsrecht  naeh  amUichen  Ermittelungen  (3d 
ed.,  Berlin,  1876);  and  Hergenhahn's  work  elsewhere  mentioned.  Sev- 
eral early  church  ordinances,  and  a  number  of  matrimonial  decisions  of 
rare  interest  from  the  consistory  court  of  Wittenberg,  commencing  soon 
after  its  formation,  are  communicated  by  Schleusner,  *^  Zu  den  Anlftngen 
des  protestantischen  Eherechts,*'  in  ZKO^  VI,  XII,  XIII  (Gotha,  1884, 
1891, 1892).  The  "  Bedencken  **  or  ordinance  adopted  at  Dresden  in  1556 
by  the  three  Saxon  consistories,  with  other  matter,  is  also  published  by 
Muther,  *'Drei  Urkunden  zur  Beformationsgeschichte,"  in  Niedner's 
Zeitschrift  fUr  historische  Theologie,  XXX  (Gotha,  1860).  These  same 
documents  and  also  the  famous  case  of  Caspar  Beyer  (1543-44)  are  dis- 
cussed by  Mejer,  ''Anfftnge  des  Wittenberger  Consistoriums,"  in  ZKR^ 
XIII  (Tabingen,  1876).  Mejer,  *'Zur  Geschichte  des  Altesten  protest- 
antischen Eherechts,**  Qnd^  XVI  (Freiburg  and  Tabingen,  1881),  gives 
an  excellent  historical,  biographical,  and  bibliographical  account  of  the 
Wittenberg  consistory;  and  the  two  preceding  articles,  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  establishment  of  the  consistoiy  of  Rostock,  are  reprinted  in 
his  Zum  Kirchenreehte  (Hanover,  1891).  Original  material  is  commu- 
nicated by  Fischer,  "Die  Alteste  evangelische  Kirchenordnung  .  •  . . 
in  Hohenlohe,**  in  ZKR^  XV  (Freiburg  and  Tabingen,  1880),  and  by 
Friedberg,  Aus  der  protestantischen  Eherechtspflege  des  16,  Jahrhun- 
dertsy  reprinted  from  ZKR,^  IV  (Tabingen,  1864),  containing,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  case  of  Zaschwitz,  letters  and  other  papers  of  Melanchthon 
regarding  forbidden  degrees.  Another  article  of  Friedberg,  "Beitrftge 
zur  Geschichte  des  brandenburgisch-preussischen  Eherechts,'*  ibid^  VI, 
VII  (Tabingen,  1866-67),  includes  the  very  long  petition  of  Dr.  Stiel 
(1553)  for  enforcement  of  a  betrothal,  with  other  original  documents 
relating  to  matrimonial  doctrine  and  judicial  practice.  A  history  of 
"conditional  marriages"  is  given  by  Phillips,  ''Das  Ehehindemiss  der 
beigefagten  Bedingung,"  ibid^  V,  VI  (Tabingen,  1865-66);  and  the  rise 
of  the  Protestant  doctrine  regarding  the  impediment  of  relationship  is 
discussed  by  Scheurl,  ''Zur  Lehre  von  dem  Ehehindemisse  der  Ver- 
wandtschaf t,"  ibid.,  XVI  (Freiburg  and  Tabingen,  1881).  See  also  the 
monograph  of  Berg,  Ueber  die  VerhindJichkeit  der  kanonischen  Ehe- 
hindemisse in  Betriff  der  Ehen  der  Evangelischen  (Breslau,  1835). 

On  the  controversy  regarding  "mixed  marriages"  and  marriages  of 
diverse  religion,  consult  Gregorovius,  De  mat.  person,  diversae  relig, 
(Begiomonti,  1712);  Carpzovius,  Circa  nuptias  person,  diversae  reUg. 
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(Wittenberg,  1735);  Breitenbach,  De  mat  dOqphilorum  (Giessen,  1740); 
Znm-Bach,  Ueiber  die  Ehen  zwuehen  KaihoUken  und  ProtcMtanten 
(Cologne,  1820);  Ueber  die  gemUehten  Efien  (Stuttgart,  1827);  Witt- 
mann,  Katholische  OruruUdtze  liber  die  Ehen  welche  astviachen  Ka- 
tholiken  und  Protestanten  gesehlossen  toerden  (Stadtamhof,  1831); 
Kntschker,  Die  gemischten  Ehen  von  dem  kaiholiseh-kirchJiehen 
Standpuncte  (Vienna,  1838);  NationaJer  und  hietorischer  Standpunki 
(Cologne  and  Vienna,  1838);  Sack,  Die  katholische  Kirche  innerhaJb 
dee  Froteatantiemue  (Cologne,  1838);  Bessel,  Die  gemischten  Ehen 
(Frankfort,  1839);  Mack,  Die  Einsegnung  der  gemischten  Ehen 
(Tabingen,  1840);  Perronne,  Ueber  die  gemischten  Ehen  (Augsburg, 
1840);  Eintrctcht  gibt  Macht  oder  ....  Nothwendigkeit  zu  einem 
gleichmdssigen  Verfahren  in  Hinsicht  auf  die  gemischten  Ehen 
(Dtlsseldorf,  1844);  Die  gemischten  Ehen  in  der  Erzdideese  Frei- 
burg (Begensburg,  1846);  Binterim,  An  matrimonio  mixta  (DOsseldorf, 
1846);  idem,  DisserUaio  altera  (DQaaeldorf,  1847);  Der  Streit  iiber 
gemischte  Ehen  .  .  .  .  tn  Baden  (Karlsruhe,  1847);  Beleuchtung  [of  the 
foregoing]  Karlsruher  Schrift  (Schaffhausen,  1847);  Hilse,  dvU-  und 
Misch-Ehe  (Berlin,  1869);  and  HQbler,  Eheschliessung  und  gemischte 
Ehen  in  Preussen  (Berlin,  1883). 

For  England  the  principal  source  is  the  Works  of  the  Fathers  and 
Early  Writers  of  the  Beformed  English  Cfhurch,  published  by  the 
Parker  Society  (Cambridge,  1841-65).  Among  the  large  number  of 
books  comprised  in  this  series,  those  of  Latimer,  Cranmer,  Tyndale, 
Jewell,  Hooper,  Bullinger,  Parker,  Coverdale,  and  particularly  Whit- 
gift's  Deferuse  of  the  Answer  (containing  also  Cartwright*s  Reply  to  the 
Anstcer)  have  been  of  most  service.  Three  important  treatises  of  the 
English  Reformation  period  bearing  on  marriage  and  the  family  are 
Coverdale's  translation  of  The  Cfhristen  State  of  Matrimonye  (1541); 
Whitforde's  A  Werkefor  housholders  (1530,1537);  and  Vives*s  ( Vivu8*s) 
A  veryfrvteful  and  pleasant  hooke  caUed  the  Instruction  of  a  Christen 
Woman  ....  toumed  out  of  latyne  into  Englische  by  Rycharde  Hyrde 
(London,  1567).  The  original  may  be  found  in  Vol.  II,  660-755,  of  Vives's 
Opera  (Basel,  1565);  and  Rudolph  Heine  has  a  German  translation  in 
Vol.  XVI  of  Richter*s  POdagogische  Bibliothek  (Leipzig,  n.  d.).  Much 
valuable  material  may  also  be  found  in  Qee  and  Hardy's  Documents 
(London,  1896);  Prothero's  Select  Statutes  and  Other  Constitutional 
Documents  (Oxford,  1894);  whUe  the  Statutes  at  Large  (Raithby,  Lon- 
don, 1811)  are  of  course  in  constant  requisition.  The  more  important 
acts  relating  to  marriage  are  contained  in  Vol.  I  of  Evans's  convenient 
Collection  of  Statutes  (London,  1823).  Swinburne's  fascinating  Treatise 
of  Spouscds  (London,  1686),  written  in  the  last  days  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
but  published  a  century  later,  is  indispensable  for  understanding  the 
law  and  theory  of  the  matrimonial  contract  during  the  Tudor  period. 
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Some  aasistance  has  also  been  gained  from  the  collections  of  Hale, 
Johnson,  and  Wilkins  mentioned  in  preceding  notes. 

The  exhauBtive  treatment  of  the  Protestant  conception  of  marriage 
for  Germany  contained  in  Friedberg's  great  work  on  EhetchliesBung 
(Leipzig,  1865),  supplemented  by  his  suggestive  monograph  Oesehiehte 
der  CivUeJie  (Berlin,  1877),  leaves  little  for  others  to  do.  Sohm*s  Ehe- 
8chlie88ung  is  also  important.  For  England  Makower  has  a  brief  bat 
excellent  discussion;  and  much  illustrative  material  may  be  found  in 
Bum's  Pariah  JRegiatera  (London,  1862);  Wood's  Wedding  Dcsy  (New 
York,  1869);  Donee's  lUtuirationa  of  Shakespeare  (London,  1807); 
Brand's  Popular  Antiquitiee  (new  ed.,  London,  1873-77);  Burnet's  gos- 
sipy History  of  the  Reformation  (London,  1860);  and  JeafPreeon's 
Bridea  and  Bridals  (London,  1872).  Nichols,  Progresses  ....  of  King 
James  the  First  (London,  1828),  gives  an  interesting  example  of  the 
former  practice  of  public  betrothals ;  and  the  same  may  also  be  found 
in  Leland's  Collectanea^  V  (2d  ed.,  London,  1770).  Queen  Mary's  Articles 
(1653)  regarding  married  priests  and  some  other  important  papers  are 
given  in  Card weU's  Documentary  AnncUs  ( Oxford,  1839, 1844).  Pftlmer's 
Origines  liturgicae  (3d  ed.,  Oxford,  1839 ;  4th  ed.,  London,  1845)  has  also 
been  of  service ;  while  new  light  is  thrown  on  social  conditions  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign  by  the  unique  collection  of  documents  edited  for  the  Sarly 
English  Text  Society  by  Fumivall,  Chiid'MarriageSt  Divorces^  and 
BatificcUions  (London,  1897).] 

I.      AS  TO  THB  FOBM  OF  MABBIAGB 

Thb  Protestant  Reformation  in  Germany  produced  many 
ideas  which  were  eventually  fruitful  for  good  in  the  history 
of  matrimonial  law;  but  unfortunately,  owing  to  a  number 
of  causes,  more  than  two  centuries  were  to  elapse  before 
any  effective  remedy  was  provided  for  the  evils  of  clandes- 
tine wedlock.  Ecclesiastical  rites  were  prescribed  by  the 
authority  of  the  state  as  the  best  means  of  securing  pub- 
licity; but  neither  Luther^  nor  the  other  Protestant  leaders 
insisted  upon  them  as  necessary  to  a  binding  marriage.' 

1  See  the  eztraots  ilhutratliiff  Lathar*8  views  as  to  the  form  of  wedlock  in 
Stxampff,  897-44. 

>  Consult  the  elaborate  investigatioii  of  Fbxbdbbbo,  KketehUetnuig^  196-906; 
idem^  Die  Oaehiehte  der  Civilehe^  7  ff. ;  with  which  should  be  oompared  Sosii,  Sk^ 
achUeaaunij,  ohap.  Til,  and  his  Travunij  und  Verlobung,  chap.  It.;  Sobbubl,  XnL 
da  Hrch,  EhefchUeuunotrechU^  128  ff.,  128  ff . ;  idem,  D<u  gemein,  deutach,  Ekenchlt 
64-78;  DiBOXHOVF,  Die  fcfreii.  Trauung,  106  ff.,  180ff.,228ff.  (yiews  of  Melanehthoo, 
Chemnitz,  and  others) ;  Mxjhb,  Zum  Kirehenreehte^  154  ff.  (yiews  of  Kling,  Manser, 
Schneidewin,  Wesenbedc,  Honner,  and  Benst— all  connected  with  the  consistory  of 
Wittenberg) ;  Sghubbbt,  Die  evang,  Trtnmno^  41  ff .,  48  ff . ;  Biohisb,  Ldurfmekt  1186  fl. 
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Luther,  indeed,  perceived  the  absurdity  of  the  scholastic  dis- 
tinction between  sponsalia  de  praesenti  and  defuturoj  and 
proposed  to  retain  espousals  de  futuro  or  precontracts  only 
in  the  sense  of  **  conditional  betrothals.''^  On  failure  of  the 
condition,  or  for  other  weighty  reasons,  these  engagements 
might  be  dissolved.  But  unconditional  betrothals,  or  his 
sponsalia  depraeaenti — that  is  to  say,  practically  aU  betroth- 
als, including  the  espousals  de  futuro  of  the  canonists — if 
publicly  made  and  with  parental  consent,  were  regarded  by 
Luther  as  valid  marriages  which  could  not  be  dissolved.' 
Parental  consent'  he  appears  to  think  essential,  though  on 

1  *'  lias  liess  ieh  wohl  Torba  de  fatnro  heiasen,  wenn  ein  conditio,  Anhanff  oder 
Anssuff  dabei  gofletst  wlirde,  als:  Ich  will  dich  haben,  wo  dn  mir  willt  sa  gut,  awei 
Oder  ein  Jahr  harren;  item:  Ich  will  dich  haben,  so  dn  mir  hnndert  Qnlden  mit- 
bringest;  item:  so  deine  oder  meine  Aeltem  wollen;  nnd  derKleiohen.'*— Luthxb, 
** Von  Ehesachen,"  BUcher  und  Sehtiften  (Jena,  1561),  V,  241. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  early  Judicial  practice  see  the  interestinir  decision  of 
the  oonsistory  court  of  Wittenberg,  among  the  cases  published  by  ScHLBUsms, 
Ai^Anoe  de8  protest,  Ehereehts,  136,  where  a  contract  is  dissolTcd  for  failure  of  the 
condition.    The  case  is  undated,  but  it  probably  occurred  before  1550. 

Conditional  espousals  were  recognised  by  the  canon  law:  for  Bngland  see 
SwiNBUBMH,  Cf  8p<m9<iUt  109-58,  where  the  many  intricate  questions  connected 
with  conditional  contracts  are  discussed  with  much  learning;  and  in  general  the 
monograph  of  Bibdi«kb,  Bedingte  EheKhUeuung  (Kempten,  1882). 

With  Luther*s  views  regarding  conditional  betrothal  compare  those  of  Melanch- 
thon, "  De  conjugio,"  Opera  omnia^  I,  pars  ii,  232;  ScmnnDBWiv,  De  nuptiia^  tit.  x, 
"  De  spons.,"  pars  i,  82-W;  Beust,  De  tponM,  et  mat,<t  sees,  xriii,  six ;  Kuoro,  Tr,  tnoL 
eauaarum^  foU.  73  ff. ;  Bbouwbb,  De  Jure  eon.,  188-204.  For  discussion  see  Sgelkusnxb, 
"  Zu  den  Anfikngen  des  prot.  Eherechts,"  ZKG,t  VI,  402-5;  Sobxdsl,  '*  Zur  Oeschiohte 
des  kirch.  Eheschliessungsr.,'*  ibUL,  XV,  00, 70;  idem^  Dae  gemein.  detOeche  Eherecht, 
868-70;  Richakdus,  De  cond,  eponeaUorum  impoMtbtlidtw,  29  ff.,  paeeim;  Richtbb, 
Ldtrhuchf  1061  ff.,  1200;  and  especially  the  excellent  historical  paper  of  Phii«lip8, 
"Das  Ehehindemiss  der  beigefOgten  Bedingung,**  £KB,,  V,  VI,  153 ff.,  reviewing 
the  literature  of  the  subject  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nineteenth  century;  Sohott, 
SifUeit.  in  das  EhereclU,  199  ff. 

'For  a  collection  of  the  writings  of  Luther  on  precontracts  or  betrothals  see 
Stsamptf,  287-834;  especially  the  extract  from  the  Von  Bheeaehen,  384,  where  breach 
of  troth  is  made  equivalent  to  adultery. 

s  The  passages  of  Luther's  works  on  parental  consent,  with  an  introductory 
note,  are  collected  in  St&ajipff,  299-825.  Compare  Bbdst,  De  epona.  et  mat.^  201-10; 
Melamchthon,  "  De  conjugio^"  Opera  omnt'a,  I,  pars  ii,  231;  Bui^unokb,  Der  Chriet' 
Uch  Eheetand,  Ivs.  11  ff.,  14, 15 ;  KiiiNO,  Tr.  moL  eautarum,  foU.  77  ff. ;  Sohnbzdewim, 
De  nuptiiey  tit.  x,  "  De  nupt.  Ileitis,*'  pars  ii,  sees.  29  ff. ;  Brxnz,  **  Wie  yn  Ehesachen 
.  .  .  .  Bu  Handeln,"  in  Sabcbbtos,  Vom  heil.  Bheetande,  folL  69  ff. ;  Mbntzbb,  De  eon- 
fuffio  tr.,  136-4iO,  153;  Bidembaoh,  De  cauiie  mat,  tracL^  8ff.,  15 ff.;  Fobbtsb,  De 
nuptiie^  145 ff.,  Itf  ff.  (the  law  of  Saxony  requiring);  Bbouwbb,  De  Jure  eoniitt6i- 
orum,  71  ff.,  76  ff.,  89  ff. 

AU  authorities,  seemingly,  are  agreed  that  a  parent  may  not  rightly  force  a 
child  to  marry;  see  Bullimobb,  Der  chrietUch  Ehettand^  Ivs.  15,  16;  SoHrama- 
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this  point  his  statements  are  by  no  means  clear  ;^  and  he 
urges  the  need  of  public  espousals  in  face  of  the  parish.' 
Yet  he  admits  that  a  secret  engagement — by  which  he  seems 
to  mean  espousals  without  the  presence  of  witnesses,  but 
with  parental  consent — if  followed  by  physical  union,  con- 
stitutes a  true  marriage  equally  binding  with  the  open 
betrothaL  In  effect,  the  doctrine  of  Luther  did  not  provide 
a  complete  remedy  for  the  evils  of  clandestine  contract;  for 
all  marriages,  save  only  the  conditional  when  not  consum- 
mated, and  possibly  those  formed  secretly  against  the  par- 
ents' will,  were  now  indissoluble  at  the  will  of  the  parties.' 

WIN,  De  iMipl.,  tit.  z, "  Do  nupt.  Ileitis,**  pan  11,  sees.  41,  42;  Sabcbbxus,  Vom  heiL 
JBKettande,  foil.  7S  ff. ;  96  ff.  (Lather) ;  MmrzBB,  De  eoi^ugio  (r.,  2S»-55 ;  Bidbiibacb, 
De  cauua  mcrf.,  21^27 ;  Boxmom,  De  mat.  eoacto;  and  the  literature  on  parental  eon- 
sent  described  In  Bibliographical  Note  IX. 

iln  his  **VonEhe8aehen**  (1530),BOcJker«iMi  A;Ari/ten,  V, 247,  he  says  direotly 
that  a  pablio  betrothal,  that  is  a  marriage,  not  followed  by  copula  should  yield  to 
an  earlier  secret  betrothal  cum  ecipitla.  It  is  argoed,  howeyer,  that  by  **  secret  **  ha 
means  a  betrothal  without  witnesses,  bat  with  consent  of  the  parents :  Fbibdbbbo, 
EhiemihUeuuing^  209  n.  2,  210  n.  1 ;  Sohm,  EhemihUemmo^  206  n.  16.  Luthbb's  **Von 
Ehesachen,"  BQcher  und  Schriften,  V,  287-67,  Is  mainly  devoted  to  a  disoossion  of 
secret  and  pablio  betrothals. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  find  the  consistory  court  of  Wittenberg  dissolYing  a 
betrothal  for  lack  of  parental  consent :  Sohliushsb,  Af^dnoe  dee  proieeL  Eherechie^ 
187.  In  another  interesting  case  a  girl  was  persuaded  by  her  lorer  to  marry  him 
without  the  consent  of  her  mother  or  step-father,  but  saying:  "  I  would  not,  how- 
erer,  offend  my  dear  mother."  The  two  clerical  judges  held  the  contract  to  be  ooq- 
ditioned  on  getting  the  mother's  consent,  and  therefore  Toid,  since  the  condltioQ 
had  not  been  fulfilled  and  the  law  of  Saxony  forbade  marriages  without  parental 
consent.  The  two  lay  judges,  however,  held  the  contract  binding,  because  the  girPs 
father  being  dead,  to  whom  real  authority  belonged,  she  was  free  to  marry  whom 
she  chose.  The  case  was  referred  to  Luther  and  another  person  as  arbiters.  Luther, 
in  opposition  to  his  associate,  held  the  marriage  void  because  conditional  and  a 
violation  of  the  fourth  commandment,  and  the  court  accepted  his  opinion :  Schlbus- 
KSB,  op,  cit,^  188, 189. 

>The  consistory  court  of  Wittenberg  declared  a  public  betrothal  legal  as 
opposed  to  an  earlier  secret  engagement:  see  the  case  in  ScnOiKUSMXB,  Ai^dmge 
deeproteet.  Eherechte^  140;  and  for  other  cases  <^.  ibid,,  145, 146. 

sOn  espousals,  especially  clandestine  contracts,  compare  ScmnnDBWiir,  De 
nupUie,  tit.  z,  **  De  spons.,"  pars  1,  sees.  1  ff.,  21  ff. ;  Bbubt,  2V.  de  epone,  et  meU,,  1  ff., 
12 ff.,  27 ff.  (spotiioUa  clandeetina);  Ei<XKO,  Tr,  mat, eautarum,  Ivs.  Iff.,  6ff.,68ff. 
(eponedUa  clandeetina) ;  Saxokbius,  Vom  heil.  EhettandCy  foil.  67  ff.,  91  ff.,  78  ff. 
(Luther) ;  Ukntzkb,  De  cov^uffio  <r.,  156  ff.,  168  ff. ;  Bxdembach,  De  caueie  mat  fr., 
8  ff.,  29-^ ;  F0B8TB&,  De  nwptf w,  52  ff. ;  Bbouweb,  De  Jure  connubiorum,  9  ff.,  100  ff. ; 
and  the  literature  on  ipontalia  mentioned  in  Bibliographical  Note  IX. 

For  discussion  see  Schbubl,  Die  Entwick.  dee  kirch.  Eheechlieseungtreehte^  130  ff., 
UO  ff . ;  ScHUBBBT,  Die  eoang,  Trawung^  44  ff . ;  Cbbkbb,  Kirch,  Trauuno^  68-71 ;  DzsoK- 
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Moreover,  an  action  was  allowed  to  enforce  a  promise  of 
marriage ;  and  for  more  than  two  centuries  after  the  Bef or- 
mation  the  fulfilment  of  a  betrothal  could  be  enforced  by 
severe  penalties.*  Yet  in  one  respect  there  was  a  decided 
advance.  The  pernicious  distinction  of  Peter  Lombard 
between  espousals  de  praesenti  and  defuturo  was  practically 
rejected,  and  with  it  much  of  the  danger  which  had  lurked  in 
the  vacillating  discretion  of  the  ecclesiastical  judge  might  have 
been  removed  had  the  jurists  accepted  Luther's  teaching. ' 
Thus  from  a  historical  point  of  view  the  result  is  instructive. 
The  ancient  toette  or  beweddung^  handed  down  through  the 
slightly  weakened  form  of  the  canonical  sponaalia  de  prae- 
sentif  was  restored  to  even  more  than  its  original  relative 
importance  as  compared  with  the  Trauung  or  nuptials.' 

HQVP,  Die  Kirch.  Trencwn^,  189  ff.,  212  ff.,  221  ff.;  Bichtbb,  X^rbucA,  1121, 1194  ff. ; 
Fbibdbbbo,  Ldirbuchj  296,  296, 337-^ ;  Lot,  Daa  protett,  Eherecht^  425  If.,  437  ff.,  445, 
447  ff. ;  HoFiCAKH,  Handlmch  des  teutachen  Eherechta^  27  ff.,  148, 146  ff. ;  Sohott,  Binf 
leitunQ  in  daa  Ehereeht,  174  ff.,  182  ff.,  198 ;  SoHK,  EheachUeaaung,  197-249. 

iThe  mofit  famotis  case  of  enforcement  of  a  betrothal,  against  an  unwilling 
bride,  is  that  of  Dr.  Stiel,  1668.  The  plaintiiTs  petition  (Geauch)  in  flfty-eight  articles 
or  specifications,  setting  forth  in  a  most  realistic  way  the  whole  courtship  and  the 
betrothal  proceedings,  is  oommnnicated  by  FRZXDBBBa, "  BeitrAge  sor  Geschichte  dea 
brand.-prenss.  Eherechts,"  ZKB,,  VI,  72  ff .  Actual  force  to  compel  the  folfilment  of 
a  betrothal  was  used  only  when  it  was  foUowed  by  copula:  ibid.^  81.  Friedber^ 
traces  the  history  of  the  subject  to  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Great,  citing  yarioua 
cases.  As  a  result  he  declares  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  betrothed  persons  could 
be  forced  to  keep  their  engagement  even  when  both  were  willing  to  dissolye  it; 
while  in  the  eighteenth  century  action  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  interested  par- 
ties :  ibid,j  87, 88.    Compare  Bn>BMBACH,  De  cauaia  mat,  tr.,  85  ff. 

sSee  the  argument  of  Some,  EheachMeaaung,  208 ff.;  Trauung  und  VerMmnOt 
110  ff. ;  against  Fbdbdbbbo,  SheacKUeaaung^  200,  210;  QeachicKU  der  dviUhe^  8,  who 
holds  that  Luther  doubled  the  erils  of  secret  marriage. 

•SOHM,  EheachUeaauno^  chap.  tH,  Trauung  und  VerUAung^  chap.  It,  has 
demonstrated  this  against  the  view  of  Friedberg. 

Nevertheless  by  the  middle  of  the  seyenteenth  century  was  established  a  dual- 
ism in  effect  similar  to  that  which  had  existed  under  the  later  canon  law.  More 
and  more  stress  was  placed  upon  the  nuptials  as  compared  with  the  betrothal, 
although  in  theory  the  latter  still  constituted  the  marriage.  J.  H.  Boehicxs,  Jua 
eeeleaicuiticum  proteaUtnUum  (Halle,  1714),  whose  teaching  has  mainly  determined 
the  modem  law,  attacked  Luther  as  being  responsible  for  this  dualism,  holding  that 
a  true  betrothal,  like  the  Boman  aponaaUa^  is  only  a  promise  of  future  wedlock,  and 
may  therefore  be  dissolved ;  while  the  nuptial  contract,  publicly  and  formally  made, 
is  the  true  marriage.  On  Boehmer^s  doctrines  see  Discxhoff,  Die  kirch.  Trauung, 
270-95;  Schubkst,  Die  evang,  Trauung,  62-76;  Sgheurl,  Kirch,  EheachlieaaungarecM^ 
140  ff. ;  Phzllipb,  **  Das  Shehindemiss  der  beigefOgten  Bedingnng,"  ZKB,,  VI,  lU, 
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The  teachings  of  Lather  regarding  esponsals  were  largely 
determinative  for  the  futnre  history  of  marriage  in  the  Ger- 
man states.  According  to  the  ordinances,  the  doctrine,  and 
the  practice  of  the  evangelical  churches,  the  betrothal  was  a 
tme  marriage,  the  nnptials  merely  its  confirmation.'  Even 
his  wavering  as  to  the  necessity  of  parental  consent  for  a 
valid  contract  leaves  its  trace  in  the  divergent  provisions  of 
law.'  In  practice  the  jurists,  against  the  protest  of  Luther,' 
held  close  to  the  principles  of  the  canon  law.*  As  a  rule, 
the  courts  tended  to  treat  all  secret  betrothals  followed  by 
actual  connubial  life  as  binding  marriages.'  Until  far  down 
into  the  eighteenth  century  the  engaged  lovers  before  the 
nuptials  were  held  to  be  legally  husband  and  wife.*  It  was 
common  for  them  to  begin  living  together  immediately  after 
the  betrothal  ceremony;^  and  the  so-called  ^* bride  children'* 

1  SoBM,  EhachUeuung^  IW. 

SThe  ehoroh  ordinanoea  require  aometimee  only  parental  oooaent;  aometinias 
only  witnesses ;  or  again  the  aolemnlaation  of  the  betrothal  in  chnroh  is  prescribed, 
with  the  sanction  of  nullity  or  else  a  mere  penalty  for  non-obserrance :  Sohk,  op,  eiL^ 
208, 207 ;  Fbibdbxbo,  EhetchUenumf,  212  if.,  224, 225.  Bichtbb*b  EoangeUmshe  JTi reJken- 
ordnungen  are  analysed  by  Meibb,  Jus,  quod  de  forma  mat.  volet,  40  If.;  and 
QOBBOHBir,  Doctrina  de  vMt,^  42  if. 

•FusDBBBO,  op,  cit,  225  If. 

^Lnther  would  hate  entirely  rejected  the  canon  law,  but  even  in  hia  immediate 
tayironment  he  gained  no  following.  Theologians  and  Jurists  alike  accepted  it  aa 
generally  valid,  giving  it  precedence  over  the  Roman  law.  Only  the  Scriptures  were 
a  higher  authority.  Compare  Mbjxb,  Zum  KirehewmiMe^  170*  166  (Kling)  \  idem,  in 
ZKR„  XVI,  44-48,  IS. 

k  Sohk,  op.  ett.,  207 ;  FBiaDsnto,  op,  e<t,  209, 225-27, 281, 277  If.  The  famous  ease 
of  Caspar  Beyer  came  befbre  the  oonsistorial  court  of  Wittenberg  in  the  latter  part 
of  1543;  and  its  decision  in  1544  led  to  the  notorious  oontroTcrsy  between  Luther  and 
the  Jurists.  Beyer  wanted  to  marry  Sibylla,  a  ward  of  Uelanchthon,  but  he  had  made 
a  clandestine  contract  with  another  woman  without  consent  or  knowledge  of  her 
parents ;  although  it  was  alleged  that  her  brother  had  given  pott  facto  assent,  the 
parents  being  perhaps  dead.  Luther  declared  that  such  secret  betrothals  ^'soUen 
sohlecht  keine  Ehe  stiften ;"  and  in  1589  or  1540  a  law  of  Saxony  had  forbidden  them. 
A  decision  of  the  consistory,  following  the  doctrine  of  the  canon  law,  sustained  the 
validity  of  fieyer*s  marriage;  but  after  a  "starke  Predigt"  and  long  insistence  by 
Luther  it  was  overruled  by  the  Elector :  Hxjxb,  "Anfiknge  des  Witt.  Gonsistorinms," 
ZKR,^  Xm,  2S-12S;  idem^  Zum  Kirchenrechte^  86  ff. 

•  SoHM,  op,  ctt.,  196;  Fbxbdbebg,  op.  ct't.,  206, 209, 225-27, 281, 277  If.,  299,  SOOi 

7  In  Germany  betrothal  rituals  were  sometimes  prescribed  in  the  church  ordlp 

nances:  Fbibdbxro,  op.  ctt.,  222,  22S,  224;  and  public  espousal  ceremonies  were  in 

use  in  England :  Bubn.  ParUh  Regitten,  126  fl. 
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were  given  rightB  of  legitimate  offspring,  this  custom  in  part 
snrviviiig  until  oar  own  times/ 

The  rites  observed  in  the  celebration  of  marriage  differed 
in  some  details  from  those  in  use  before  the  Reformation. 
A  model  was  drafted  by  Lather,  and  it  was  often  followed 
with  variations  in  the  charch  ordinances.'  He  does  not  urge 
the  adoption  of  a  service  which  mast  be  observed  by  all.  On 
the  contrary,  every  place  may  nse  its  castomary  form  in  the 
solemnization  of  wedlock.  A  simple  ritaal  is,  however,  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  those  needing  assistance.  When  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  so  require,  the  banns  are  to  be  asked 
in  the  chancel  before  the  wedding.  As  in  the  mediaeval 
formularies  already  examined,  the  nuptial  ceremony  consists 
of  two  acts.  Before  the  church  door  the  wedding  vows  and 
the  wedding  rings  are  exchanged,  the  priest  declaring  to  the 
assembled  people,  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity,  that  he  pro- 
nounces the  man  and  woman  joined  in  marriage.  In  the 
church  before  the  altar  the  second  act  takes  place.  Instead 
of  the  bride-mass,  this  consists  simply  in  the  reading  of  a 
passage  of  Scripture  followed  by  the  priestly  benediction.' 

1  Fbzbdbbbo,  cp,  eU.^  299, 209, 800.  On  the  Brauikitider  see  Sohott,  Binleit,  in 
da»  JShendU^  193, 194 ;  and  on  secret  betrothals  and  the  laws  forbidding  them  consult 
especially  HomAinr,  Handlmch  dea  teuUehen  SkerechU^  146  ff.;  and  oomiMue  Lot, 
Dot  protttt.  Sherecht^  447  ff . 

>The  earliest  Protestant  marriage  ritaal  appears  to  have  been  written  bj 
BuosNHAQSN :  see  the  ritaal  (152S)  ascribed  mainly  to  him,  pablished  with  disoassion 
by  SoHUBXBT,  Die  evcmg,  TrauunOy  142--5S.  Compare  **  Der  Bericht  Christoph  Gerangs 
▼on  Memmingen  fiber  die  erste  Priesterhoehaeit  sa  Aogsbarg  anno  1523;"  itnd.^  132-41, 
showing  that  the  naptial  ceremony  is  bat  a  oonfirmation  of  the  Bponsaiia  de  pra^ 
aaUi  already  oondoded. 

sLiTTHBB,  "Tranbllohlein  far  die  einfljtigen  Pfarrherren"  (1534),  Kldnere 
Sehrifteth  II,  219-23;  with  which  compare  "Der  kleine  Katechismus"  (1529),  in 
Strampff,  840,  841,  422;  and  the  ritnals  analysed  by  Some,  op.  ciL,  197  ff.  In  this 
connection  read  B0Llimobb*b  disoossion  of  the  proper  condact  at  weddings  in  Der 
ehriMtlich  Eheatand,  Its.  59-^;  or  the  same  in  Sabobbius,  Vom  heil,  Ehegtande^  foU. 
102-7;  also  Bedkmbaoh,  De  caurit  mat.  tr.,  Sff.;  Fobstkb,  De  nupUiSy  167  ff.;  and 
fiaouwEB,  Dejure  conMubicrunt,  619  ff. 

DnBCKHoyp,  Die  kirch,  Trauutiff,  108-14,  points  oat  that  the  exchange  of  rings 
and  the  declaration  of  the  marriage  to  the  assembled  people,  instead  of  saying  to  the 
parties  themseWes  the  words  "  Spo  cov^ungo  voa  in  nomine,**  etc.,  are  innovations  of 
the  Bef ormation  jwriod.  For  farther  discossion  see  Schubbbt,  Die  eoang,  Traymmg^ 
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The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent  relating  to  the  nnptial 
celebration  was  not  accepted  in  Protestant  lands,  and  hence 
no  essential  change  was  made  in  the  forms  of  marriage.  In 
England  dnring  the  whole  period  between  the  Seformation 
and  the  Commonwealth  ecclesiastical  celebration  was  the 
rule;  and  the  spiritual  courts,  retaining  their  ancient  juris- 
diction in  matrimonial  causes,  still  recognized  the  principles 
of  the  canon  law,  though  appeals  to  Home  were  not  allowed.' 
Hence  clandestine  contracts  de  praesetdi  were  valid  and 
could  be  maintained  against  regular  marriages  subsequently 
solemnized  in  church.  This  fact  is  established  by  abundant 
evidence,'  and  by  none  more  ample  and  convincing  than  that 

51  ff.;  HOFMAMH,  Handbueh  de»  EherechtM,  172  ff.;  Bxchtbb,  LOtrbuch,  1121  ff.; 
SCHBUKL,  D<u  ifoneine  deutsche  Sherecht^  68  ff . 

For  examples  of  rules  and  rituals  adopted  by  some  of  the  charches  eonsvlt 
BiCHTBB,  Bvang,  Kirehenordnungent  I,  SI,  82  ("Landesordnnn^  des  HerBOgthnms 
Preossen**),  S30,8S1  (Brandenburg), S47-60  (Genera) ;  U,  47,48  C'COlnische  Beforma- 
tion")f  875-77  (Brandenburg);  especially  FncHSS,  "Die  ftlteste  erang.  Kiichen- 
ordnnng  in  Hohenlohe,"  ZKR,^  XV,  1-48;  and  compare  Mj&dib,  Jim,  quod  de  forma 
mat,  valett  48 ff.;  Oobsohbn,  Doetrina  de  mat.^  48-58;  Frxedbsbq,  EhemshUetmrng^ 
212  ff . ;  SoHM,  EheachUe$aun0t  197  ff .,  who  analyses  the  church  ordinances. 

iBy  24  Hen.  Vm.,  c.  12  (1582) :  Statuiee  ai  Large,  II,  71-78;  Gbb  and  Habdt, 
Doeumentf,  187-66,  appeals  to  Borne  in  questions  of  marriage  and  dlToroe  are  forbid- 
den. Snoh  cases  may  be  carried  from  the  archdeacon  to  the  bishop,  then  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  York,  whose  decision  is  finaL  By  25  Hen.  VIII,  c  21: 
Statutee  at  harge,  II,  90,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  given  a  right  of  dispensa- 
tion similar  to  that  formerly  exercised  by  the  pope.  Chapter  19  of  the  same  statute, 
t&td.,  n,  85-87;  Gbb  and  Habdt,  Docttmente,  195  ff.,  provides  for  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  of  thirty-two  men  to  examine  the  whole  body  of  canons  in  order  to 
determine  which  should  be  accepted  as  valid ;  but  until  the  commission  should  con- 
clude its  labors  "such  Canons  Constitutions  Ordinances  and  Synodals  Provincial 
being  already  made,"  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  or  customs  of  the  realm, "  nor  to  the 
Damage  or  Hurt  of  the  King*s  Prerogative  Boyal,  shall  now  still  be  used  and  exe- 
cuted as  they  were  afore."  No  report  was  made  by  this  commission;  nor  did  the 
Btformaitio  le^um  eeclenastiearttm  prepared  by  another  commission,  which  was 
provided  for  by  8  and  4  Ed.  VI.,  c.  11:  JStotittet  aX  Large,  II,  296,  ever  take  effect: 
Fbxbdbbbo,  Eh^KhUe&awng,  810  n.  3.  The  act  of  25  Hen.  VIII.,  o.  19,  was  repealed  by 
1  and  2  Philip  and  Uary,  c.  8:  BtaJbUa  at  Large,  n,  842ff.;  but  again  restored  by 
1  Eiis.,  c.  1 :  Statiutee,  U,  879 ff.  So  the  result  was  the  practical  retention  of  the  canon 
law.    Of,  Fbxbdbbbo,  op.  cit.,  809-11. 

sit  is  proved  by  the  celebrated  ease  of  Bunting  v.  Lepingwell,  1585^M:  Gokb*i 
BeporU,  n«  855-59.  See  FBiBDBBBa*8  analysis  of  this  case  and  other  proofs  collected 
by  him :  EhetcMieatung,  SlS-18 ;  also  Swxnbubnb,  Of  SpoutaU,  13, 15, 74-106,  especially 
198  ff.,  222  ff.,  286-89,  who  shows  the  canon-law  theory  to  be  in  full  force  in  the  reign 
of  Elisabeth;  and  Cbankbb,  Muc.  WriHng§,  859,  800.  Halb's  Precedent,  120, 188, 
187, 146, 147, 160, 170, 185, 192,  affords  several  interesting  illustrations  for  the  Befonn»> 
iioQ  period. 
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afforded  by  the  remarkable  collection  of  documents  recently 
edited  by  Fumivall,  to  which  farther  reference  will  pres- 
ently be  made/  But  the  parties  were  subject  to  clerical 
censure  and  the  forfeiture  of  certain  property  rights.'  An 
attempt  was,  indeed,  made  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1540  to  restrict 
the  validity  of  private  marriages  by  providing  in  effect  that 
those  solemnized  by  the  church,  if  consummate,  should  take 
precedence  of  unconsummated  precontracts  not  thus  cele- 
brated; and  the  same  statute  confined  the  impediments  to 
marriage  to  those  comprised  in  the  Levitical  degrees.'  But 
this  act  had  little  significance  save  in  the  matrimonial  trans- 
actions of  Henry  himself;^  for,  so  far  as  it  related  to  precon- 
tracts, it  was  repealed  by  a  statute  of  Edward  YL  which  re- 
stored the  former  law  and  provided  that  ''when  any  cause  or 
contract  of  marriage  is  pretended  to  have  been  made,  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  the  king^s  ecclesiastical  judge  of  that  place  to  hear 
and  examine ''  it;  and  after  having  it  ''sufficiently  and  law- 
fully proved,''  to  give  "sentence  of  matrimony,  commanding 
solemnization,  cohabitation,  consummation,  and  tractation,'' 
as  in  times  past  the  king's  spiritual  courts  had  power  to  do.» 
Beferring  to  this  act,  Swinburne,  writing  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  bears  witness  to  the  strength  with  which  the 
canonical  theory  of  espousals  had  laid  hold  of  the  legal  mind. 
"Worthily,  I  say,  and  upon  good  ground  was  this  Branch 
of  that  Statute''  of  King  Henry  relating  to  precontracts 
"repealed  and  made  void  by  his  gracious  Son  King  Edward 

iPminyALii,  ClUld'Marriage$^  Dtvorces,  and  B€ttUleation§^  in  the  Diocese  of 
Chetter,  isei-e  (edited  for  the  Early  Bug.  Text  Society,  London,  1897),  especially 
SM^Tl,  184-202  (trothplights),  140, 141  (clandestine  marriages),  12-102  (adulteries  and 
aiBliations). 

SSwiNBUBHB,  Cf  SpouBoU^  15,  2SS-S5;  Fbzbdbsbo,  op.  eit.,  815  n.  4. 

SS2  Hen.  Vm.,  c.  88:  8iahtte$  at  Large^  II,  ITS,  174;  Etanb,  StaifUeB,  1, 152-64. 
The  act  of  25  Hen.  VHI.,  c  22:  Byamb,  1, 151,  prescribes  the  Leritioal  degrees. 

«  Fbibdbbbo,  op.  cif.,  Sll,  812.  See  the  elaborate  discnssion  of  the  divorce  con- 
troyersy  by  Buknst,  Hist,  of  the  BtfomuUionj  1, 26  ff.,  particularly  74  ff. 

B2  and  8  Ed.  VI.,  c.  28:  Statutes  at  Large,  11,  284,  285;  Evans,  Staiwtee^  I,  154, 
155.    or.  Jbaffbbson,  BHdes  and  Bridals,  1, 114  f.,  124  ft. 
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the  Sixth,  for  Sponsals  de  praesenii^  thongh  not  consom- 
mate,  be  in  truth  and  substance  very  Matrimony,  and  there- 
fore perpetually  indissoluble,  except  for  Adultery:  Although 
by  the  C!ommon  Laws  of  this  Bealm  (like  as  it  is  in  France 
and  other  places)  Spousals  not  only  de  fuiuro^  but  also  de 
praesenti  be  destitute  of  many  legal  Effects  wherewith 
Marriage  solemnized  doth  abound,  whether  we  respect 
legitimation  of  Issue,  alteration  of  property  in  her  Gkxxis, 
or  right  of  Dower  in  the  Husbands  Lands/' ' 

Indeed,  for  the  law  and  custom  of  betrothal  in  England, 
toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  quaint  and 
recondite  treatise  of  Swinburne  is  a  mine  of  information.  A 
vast  number  of  questions  illustrative  of  the  principles,  the 
snares  and  perplexities,  of  the  surviving  canonical  theories 
are  there  taken  up  and  ^* resolved"  with  singular  brevity  and 
clearness.  "Albeit,^'  he  says,  *'this  word  Sponsalia  (Eng- 
lished Spousals)  being  properly  understood,  doth  only  sig- 
nifie  Promises  of  future  Marriage,  yet  is  it  not  perpetually 
tied  to  this  only  Sense,  for  sometimes  it  is  stretched  to  the  sig- 
nification of  Love  Qifts  and  Tokens  of  the  Parties  betroathed ; 
as  BraceleiSj  Chains^  Jewels^  and  namely  the  Ring;  being 
often  used  for  the  very  Arrabo  or  assured  Pledge  of  a  per- 
fect Promise:  Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  the  Portion  of  the 
Ooods  which  is  given  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  Mar- 
riage to  be  Solemnized;  and  sometimes  for  the  Feast  or 
Banquet  at  the  Celebration  of  the  Marriage,  and  of  others 
it  is  otherwise  used."  The  canonists,  however,  distinguish 
between  matrimony  and  betrothal,  and  they  *^do  also  discern 
betwixt  one  kind  of  Spousals  and  another,  being  the  first 
Inventors  of  the  several  Names  of  Spousals  de  futuro^  and 
Spousals  de  praesenti^  and  yet  nevertheless  oftentimes  they 
make  no  difference,  or  very  little,  betwixt  the  Natures  and 


1  SwXMBUJUiB,  OfSpotuaii^  15.    ThiB  learned  treatise  was  first  xraUished  in  1688, 
•Ithooffh  written  a  centory  befbre.   See  the  introdnotory  address  "To  the  Beader. 


»« 
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Effects  of  SpooBals  de  praesenti  and  of  Matrimony  solem- 
nized and  consummate."^  Such  contracts  are  ''as  indis- 
soluble as  perfect  matrimony;"'  and  "as  well  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  as  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  do  usually 
give  to  Women  betroathed  only,  or  affianced,  the  Name  and 
Title  of  Wifoj  because  in  truth  the  man  and  woman,  thus 
perfectly  assured,  by  words  of  present  time^  are  Husband 
and  Wife  before  God  and  his  Church." ' 

The  old  perplexity  growing  out  of  the  coincidence  of 
illegality  and  validity  in  the  same  contract  still  exists;^  and 
the  conscience  may  still  be  bound  by  secret  marriage,  though 
the  court  may  declare  it  null  and  void.  The  ''Law  doth 
forbid  all  Persons  to  make  Secret  Contracts  of  Spousals,  or 
Matrimony ;  and  that  justly,  considering  the  manifold  dis- 
commodities depending  thereupon,  namely,  for  that  hereby 
it  Cometh  to  pass  oftentimes,  that  the  Parties  secretly  con- 
tracting, are  otherwise  formally  affianced,  or  so  near  in  Blood 
that  they  cannot  be  Married;  or  being  free  from  those  im- 
pediments, yet  do  they  alter  their  purposes,  denying  and 
breaking  their  promises,  whence  Perjuries''  and  "many 
more  intolerable  mischiefs  do  succeed."*  Yet  though 
"Secret  Marriages  are  done  indeed  against  the  Law,"  it  is 
held  that  once  contracted  they  cannot  be  dissolved,  because 
public  "solemnities  are  not  of  the  Substance  of  Spousals,  or 
of  Matrimony,  but  consent  only ;  ....  So  that  it  may  be 
justly  inferred,  that  the  only  want  of  Solemnity  doth  not 
hurt  the  Contract"  Moreover,  if  it  be  urged  that  "seeing 
secret  Contracts  cannot  be  proved,  it  is  all  one  in  effect,  as 

iIMd.,1-9.  sjMd.,  296. 

•  Ibid,,  14.  In  Twtffth  Night,  Act  V,  scene  i,  Oliria  calls  Ceeario  "hnsband;" 
and  in  Act  IV,  scene  iii,  referring  to  the  fntnre  nnptials,  speaks  of  keeping  celebra- 
tion **  according  to  my  birth."  In  Measure  for  Measure,  Act  I,  scene  iii,  Clandio 
calls  Julietta  his  ** wife;**  and  in  Act  IV,  scene  i,  the  dnke,  addressing  Mariana  who 
had  been  ajfflanced  to  Angelo,  says,  **he  is  your  hutband  on  a  precontract."  Qf, 
DOVCK,  lUustratiofU  of  Shakespeare,  1, 114. 

«  SwiNBTTBNE,  op.  ciU,  198  ff.  ^  JUA,,  194. 
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if  they  were  not/'  it  may  be  answered  that  snch  is  truly  the 
case  ^^  Jure  fori f  non  jure  polij  Before  Man,  not  before  God; 
for  the  Church  indeed  doth  not  jndge  of  secret  and  hidden 
things/'  but  before  Almighty  God  *'bare  Conscience  alone 
is  as  a  thousand  Witnesses;  Wherefore  I  do  admonish  thee, 
that  hast  in  truth  contracted  secret  Matrimony,  that  thou  do 
not  marry  any  other  Person;  for  doubtless  this  thy  pre- 
tended Marriage,  how  lawful  soever  it  may  seem  in  the  eye 
of  Man,  whb  judgeth  only  according  to  the  outward  appear- 
ance, is  nothing  but  meer  Adultery  in  the  infallible  sight  of 
God's  just  Judgment."  * 

Public  as  opposed  to  private  espousals,'  according  to 
Swinburne,  ^'are  they  which  are  contracted  before  sufficient 
Witnesses,  and  wherein  are  observed  all  other  Solemnities 
requisite  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Law:  For  so  careful  were  the 
ancient  Law-makers  to  avoid  those  mischiefs,  which  com- 
monly attend  upon  secret  and  clandestine  Contracts,  that 
they  would  have  the  same  Solemnities  observed  in  contract- 
ing  SponsalB,  which  be  requisite  in  contracting  Matrimony."* 
In  fact,  according  to  one  authority,  ^'public  espousals  were, 
upon  pain  of  excommunication,  to  be  in  an  open  place,  and 
before  diverse  witnesses;"  but  it  does  not  "appear  to  have 
been  necessary  to  the  validity  of  these  contracts,  that  they 
should  be  made  at  church;"*  nor  can  we  safely  assume  that 

ISWIKBURNB,  op.  ciUt  194, 196, 196. 

s  "  In  an  ancient  mannsorlpt  (No.  10(12  in  the  Arohiepisoopal  Library  at  Lambeth 
Palace)  the  methods  of  contracting  esponsals  are  thns  described :  Contrahnnts  spon- 
salia  iiij  modis^Aliqna  promissione,  aliqna  datis  arris  sponsalitiis  interreniente 
anoli  snbarraSoe,  aliqna  interyeniente  juraffito.  Nada  promissione  cum  dieit 
vir,  Aooipiam  te  I  mea  nzorem,  et  ilia  respondet,  AocipiS  te  in  mefl  maritfi.  Vel 
alia  yerba  eqnipollencla,  et  ista  St  yera  sponsalia  Qndo  sit  per  ?ba  de  fatnro  con- 
tahnntor.**— Buiur,  Pariah  SegUten^  199.  On  sworn  esponsals  and  the  other  forma 
see  SwiNBusNB,  op,  ciL^  218  ff.,  193  ff.,  patrim, 

sjl>«d.,198. 

«  BnsN,  Parith  BegUten^  139,  citing  Lindwood'b  Provinciale^  271.  "  In  an  Alma- 
nack for  1665,  certain  days  (January  2,  4,  etc.)  are  pointed  out  as  *  good  to  marry,  or 
contract  a  wife  (for  then  women  will  be  fond  and  loying)  .*  '*~/Md.,  139  n.  2.  See  also 
Wood,  The  Weddine  Day^  235-60,  for  an  account  of  the  superstitions  and  folklore  on 
this  subject. 
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this  requirement  was  generaUy  enforced.  During  the  period 
following  the  Beformation  the  celebration  of  the  betrothal 
and  the  nuptials  usually  took  place  at  the  same  time,  on  the 
wedding  day  in  the  body  of  the  church ;  and  the  form  of 
each  is  prescribed  in  the  marriage  rituals.'  The  public 
solemnization  of  espousals  was,  however,  not  entirely  super- 
seded. In  the  seventeenth'  and  eighteenth'  centuries, 
though  passing  out  of  use,  the  custom  was  by  no  means 
extinct,  especially  in  the  case  of  noble  or  royal  persons.  A 
record  of  betrothals  contracted  in  facie  ecclesiae  was  not 
usually  kept;  but  at  least  one  such  entry  has  been  discov- 
ered.    The  register  of  Boughton  Monchelsea,  Kent,  shows 

1  Thus  in  the  riinals  of  Edward  VL  and  EUsabeth,  when  the  priest  says,  ''Wilt 
thon  hare  this  woman  to  thj  wedded  wifeT  "  or  "  this  man  to  thy  wedded  husband?" 
we  have  the  case  of  espousals.  Thereafter,  when  each  party  says, "  I,  N.,  take  thee, 
N.,  to  my  wedded  wife "  or  "  husband,"  we  see  matrimony  contracted,  though  the 
form  is  precisely  that  of  gpontaUa  per  verba  de  praeaenU,  See  the  Parker  Society 
IjUurffical  Servtcet^  Edward  VI.,  12S,  129;  Elisabeth,  218,  219.  The  same  forms  are 
retained  in  the  existing  ritual  of  the  English  church:  Bingham,  The  ChrigHan 
MarrioQe  Ceremony^  163, 164. 

>  In  Nichols's  ProgretaeM  of  KingJamea  the  Firet  (London,  1828),  II,  513  ff.,  **  will 
be  found  two  accounts  (one  by  Camden)  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Affiancing  of  the 
Princess  Elisabeth  in  1(KL2.  It  took  place  in  the  Banquetting  House  at  Whitehall, 
before  dinner ;  Sir  Thomas  Lake,  as  Secretary  of  State,  read  the  words  from  the  book 
of  Common  Prayer,  in  French,  *  I  Frederick  take  thee  Elisabeth,*  etc.,  after  wiiich 
the  Archbishop  gave  his  Benediction:  *The  Ood  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and 
the  God  of  Jacob,  bless  these  Ibpousals,  and  make  them  prosperous  to  these  King^ 
doms,  and  to  his  Church.*  This  appears  to  have  been  the  whole  of  the  office,  and  the 
service  was  probably  not  longer  in  ordinary  cases.  In  the  Contract  for  the  Princess's 
marriage,  executed  the  same  day  (Dec.  27),  is  a  clause,  'Qu6d  Matrimonium  verum 
et  legitimum  contrahatur  inter  eos  in  Anglia  ante  initium  mensis  Mail,  et  interim 
SponatUia  Xegitima  de  praetenti,"*  *It  would  be  no  difficulty,*  remarks  Mr.  Anstis, 
Garter  [Leland's  Collectanea^  V,  329-36],  *  to  show  the  antient  custom  of  such  Espou- 
sals by  the  daughter  of  the  Crown  of  England  as  distinct  acts  from  the  office  of  Mat- 
rimony, and  that  they  frequently  were  performed  some  months  or  years  before  the 
marriage  was  actually  celebrated.*'*— Bubn,  Pariah  Begiatera^  140  n.  2.  As  shown 
in  the  case  of  Princess  Elisabeth,  even  the  banns  followed  the  public  betrothal: 
Nichols,  II,  524, 525.  In  the  fifth  year  of  Henry  V.,  the  espousals  of  Thomas  Thorp 
and  Katerina  Burgate  were  publicly  celebrated:  Napibb'b  Swincomhe^  65;  Busn, 
op.  c«.,  144.  **  We  find,  under  date  1476,  that  a  certificate  was  given  by  the  minister 
and  six  parishioners  of  UfEord,  in  Suffolk,  to  the  effect  that  since  the  death  of  a  cer- 
tain man's  wife  he  had  not  been  *trowhplyht'  to  any  woman,  and  that  he  might 
therefore  lawfully  take  a  wife.*'— Wood,  The  Wedding  Day,  212. 

*In  a  breach  of  promise  suit  before  the  common  pleas,  1747,  the  plaintiff  proved 
that  she  had  been  publicly  betrothed,  and  received  £7,000  damage:  Oentleman^a 
Magasine,  1747,  p.  298;  also  OenL  Mag,  Library:  Mannera  and  Ouatomat  54. 
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that  on  the  tenth  day  of  January,  1630,  William  Maddox 
and  Elizabeth  Grimestone  were  affianced  *'in  due  form  of 
law  ;'^  and  in  this  case  the  marriage  was  not  celebrated  nntil 
three  years  later/  '^The  form  of  betrothing  at  church'^  in 
England  ''has  not  been  handed  to  us  in  any  of  its  ancient 
ecclesiastical  service  books;''  but  it  ''has  been  preserved  in 
a  few  of  the  French  and  Italian  rituals." '  "The  ceremony, 
generally  speaking,  was  performed  by  the  priest  demanding 
of  the  parties  if  they  had  entered  into  a  contract  with  any 
other  person,  or  made  a  vow  of  chastity  or  religion;  whether 
they  had  acted  for  each  other,  or  for  any  child  they  might 
have  had,  in  the  capacity  of  godfather  or  godmother."  Then, 
if  the  contract  were  in  the  form  of  sponsalia  jurata  or  sworn 
espousals,  the  "oath  was  administered.  'You  swear  by  God 
and  his  holy  Saints  herein  and  by  all  the  Saints  of  Paradise, 
that  you  will  take  this  woman  whose  name  is  N.,  to  wife 
within  forty  days,  if  holy  church  will  permit'  The  priest 
then  joined  their  hands,  and  said — 'And  thus  you  affiance 
yourselves;'  to  which  the  parties  answered, — 'Yes,  Sir.* 
They  then  received  a  suitable  exhortation  on  the  nature  and 
design  of  marriage,  and  an  injimction  to  Uve  piously  and 
chastily  until  that  event  should  take  place.  They  were  not 
permitted,  at  least  by  the  church,  to  reside  in  the  same 
house,  but  were  nevertheless  regarded  as  man  and  wife 
independently  of  the  usual  privileges." '     Later  in  France 

iBuBN,  op,  eit,^  144.  The  author  has  evidently  transposed  the  dates.  ^Tbe 
Eastern  Emperor  Leo,  snmamed  PhUoeophns  (in  order  to  preyent  the  mischief 
arising  from  Esponsals  to  be  concluded  by  marriage  at  a  distant  period)  commanded 
that  the  Espousals  and  Weddings  should  be  performed  both  upon  one  day.  Alexius 
Comnenus  endeaTOured  to  restore  the  old  custom  "'^Alex.  Com,  Novel,  de  fifpons.,  1, 2. : 
BUBM,  loc,  cit,^  n.  1. 

>I>OUOB,  lUugtrationM  cf  8h€iketpeare  (London,  1807),  I,  106.  Douce  discusses 
the  more  interesting  references  to  the  betrothal  in  Shakespeare's  plays:  tMd.,  107-14, 
408.  Cf,  also  BUBM ,  op,  cU,^  140, 148.  On  the  mediayal  English  practice  of  spousals, 
private  and  in  church,  see  Pai«icbb,  Originet  Uturgicaey  U,  211, 212 ;  and  in  general 
jKAFraBSON,  BrideB  and  BriddU,  1, 00-87;  Brand,  Popular  AntiqtUtiet,  II,  87  ff. 

sDoncB,  op,  ctf.,  I,  US,  114.  See  also  Wood,  The  Wedding  Day,  211,  212;  and 
compare  the  Greek  betrothal  ritual  in  Bubn,  op.  eit,,  141, 142,  taken  from  the  i^McJko* 
logion  eive  rituale  graecorum,  880.  On  Bpon8aUajur€Ua  see  SwiNBUEint,  CfSpousdU, 
218-21 ;  KuNO,  Tr.  mcU,  cautarMm,  2, 8;  Beubt,  Tr,  de  tpone.  et  mat,,  219  ff. 
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espoufials  in  church  were  often  prohibited,  ''because  instances 
frequently  occurred  when  the  parties,  relying  on  the  testi- 
mony of  the  priest,  scrupled  not  to  live  together  as  man  and 
wife.  ....  Excesses  were  likewise  often  committed  by  the 
celebration  of  Espousals  in  taverns  and  ale-houses,  and  some 
of  the  synodal  decrees  expressly  injoin  that  the  parties  shall 
not  get  drunk  on  these  occasions."  * 

Valid  betrothals,  like  valid  marriages,  may  be  celebrated 
by  signs  as  well  as  words.  This  is  true,  says  Swinburne, 
notwithstanding  ''  a  ready  text,  extant  in  the  bowels  of  the 
law,''  much  relied  upon  by  diverse  writers,  to  the  effect  that 
words  expressive  of  consent  are  essential.'  ''And  forasmuch 
as  Subarration^  that  is  the  giving  and  receiving  of  a  Ring^ 
is  a  Sign  of  all  others,  most  usual  in  Spousals  and  Matri- 
monial Contracts,  I  think  it  requisite  to  speak  of  it,  before 
all  other  Signs;  the  rather  because  the  Writers  upon  this 
Sign  have  diligently  described  unto  us,  what  Persons  did 
first  devise  the  same,  and  to  what  end;  and  what  was  the 
matter,  and  what  the  form  thereof,  on  which  Finger  it  ought 
to  be  worn,  and  what  is  the  Signification  of  each  of  those 
Circumstances,  with  divers  other  Observations  which  I 
will  briefly  run  over.  The  first  Inventer  of  the  Sing  (as 
is  reported)  was  one  Prometheus;  The  Workman  which 
made  it  was  Tiibal-Cain^  of  whom  there  is  mention  in  the 
fourth  of  Genesis,  that  he  wrought  cunningly  in  every  Craft 
of  Brass  and  Iron:  And  TuhaUCain  by  the  Counsel  of  our 
first  Parent  Adam  (as  my  Author  telleth  me),  gave  it  unto 
his  Son  to  this  end,  that  therewith  he  should  espouse  a 
Wife,  like  as  Abraham  delivered  unto  his  Servant  Bracelets 
and  Ear-Kings  of  Gold,  which  he  gave  to  Rebecca^  when  he 
chose  her  to  be  Isaacka  Wife But  the  first  King 

1  DoucB,  op,  cii,^  1, 112,  118.  Compare  the  interestinir  passage  in  Bullinqeb, 
Der  chrUUieh  Khegtand,  Ub.  80  ff. 

sSwiinBUSNB,  Cf  SpoutaJM,  208  ff.  Whether  the  ring  alone,  without  the  nsnal 
words  of  assent,  is  a  sufficient  sign  of  contracting  espousals  or  marriage,  depends 
on  its  presentation  in  solemn  form  or  upon  local  or  national  custom :  tdtel.,  2(Xm2. 
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was  not  of  Gold,  but  of  Iron,  adorned  with  an  Adamant, 
the  Metal  hard  and  durable,  signifying  the  continuance  and 
perpetuity  of  the  Contract;  the  vertuous  Adamant  drawing 
the  Iron  unto  it,  signifying  the  perfect  unity  and  indis- 
soluble Conjunction  of  their  minds,  in  true  and  faithful 
love;  Howbeit  it  skilleth  not  at  this  day,  what  Metal  the 
Ring  be;  The  form  of  the  Bing  being  circular,  that  is, 
round,  and  without  end,  importeth  thus  much,  that  their 
mutual  lave  and  hearty  affection  should  roundly  flow  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  as  in  a  Circle,  and  that  continually, 
and  for  ever;  The  Finger  on  which  this  King  is  to  be  worn 
is  the  fourth  Finger  of  the  left  hand,  next  unto  the  little 
Finger;  because  by  the  received  Opinion  of  the  Learned  and 
Experienced  in  Bipping  up,  and  anatomizing  Mens  Bodies, 
there  is  a  Vein  of  Blood  which  passeth  from  that  fourth 
Finger  unto  the  Heart,  called  Vena  amoris^  Love's  Vein. 
And  so  the  wearing  of  the  Bing  on  that  Finger  signifieth, 
that  the  love  should  not  be  vain  or  f  ained,  but  that  as  they 
did  give  their  Hands  each  to  other,  so  likewise  they  should 
give  their  Hearts  also,  whereunto  that  Vein  is  extended. 
Furthermore  I  do  observe,  that  in  former  Ages  it  was  not 
tolerated  to  single  or  timnarried  PersonB  to  wear  Kings, 
unless  they  were  Judges,  Doctors,  or  Senators,  or  such  like 
honourable  Persons:  So  that  being  destitute  of  such  Dignity, 
it  was  a  note  of  Vanity,  Lasciviousness,  and  Pride  for  them 
to  presume  to  wear  a  Bing,  whereby  we  may  collect  how 
greatly  they  did  honour  and  reverence  the  Sacred  Estate  of 
Wedlock  in  times  past,  in  permitting  the  Parties  affianced 
to  be  adorned  with  the  honourable  Ornament  of  the  Bing: 
As  also  the  Vanity,  Lasciviousness,  and  intolerable  Pride  of 
these  our  days,  wherein  every  skipping  Jack  and  every 
flirting  Jill,  must  not  only  be  ring'd  (forsooth)  very  daintily, 
but  must  have  some  special  Jewel  or  Favour  besides,  as 
though  they  were  descended  of  some  noble  House  or  Parent- 
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age,  when  as  all  their  Hooses  and  whole  Patrimony  is 
not  worth  the  Ninth  part  of  a  Noble;  or  else,  as  if  they 
were  betrothed  or  assured  in  the  holy  Band  of  Wedlock, 
when  as  indeed,  th^re  is  no  manner  of  Contract  betwixt 
them,  unless  peradventore  it  be  such  a  Contract  as  Judah 
made  with  Thamar^  ....  which  bargain  he  concluded  by 
delivering  her  a  King." ' 

This  curious  passage  is  here  quoted  at  length,  not  because 
it  has  historical  value,  but  because  the  author  has  condensed 
therein  the  symbolism,  conceits,  and  folklore  connected  with 
the  betrothal  ring  as  these  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the 
canonists,  whom  he  carefully  and  minutely  cites  in  the 
margin.* 

Before  the  act  of  1753  persons  contracting  espousals  de 
prtxeaenti  might  be  compelled  to  celebrate  matrimony  in 
facie  ecclesiaef  under  penalty  for  refusal  of  excommunica- 
tion by  the  spiritual  and  imprisonment  by  the  secular  power  ;* 
but  in  case  of  a  mere  contract  de  futuro^  if  either  party 
refused  to  keep  his  engagement,  he  was  rather  to  be  **  ad- 
monished than  compelled.''     The  "judge  is  not  to  proceed 

1  SwufBuaw,  cp,  ctfc,  an-9.  The  symbolism  of  the  rin^r  is  ezplalnad  in  the  same 
spirit  bj  Mabtih  Bdckb,  Script,  AngUe.  (Basel,  1577),  Oensur.  in  ordinaL  ecelet., 
emp,  zx,  pp.  48S,  480 :  Whztoxft,  "  Defence  of  the  Answer,'*  ITorlw,  m,  S53  n.  11.  (Qf, 
chap,  zl,  below,  where  this  passage  is  quoted.)  The  early  ritnals,  as  we  hare  seen 
(abore,  chap,  vii,  see.  1),  quote  the  Decree  of  Qratian  as  authority  for  the  "Tein 
extending  to  the  heart.'* 

>0n  the  arehflBology  of  the  ring  see  further  Saxbb,  Arcana  aimtilf  pron/ubU^ 
68  ff.;  Wood,  The  Wedding  Day^  217-M;  Whbatlxt,  JUMslraHonM  of  the  Common 
Prayer t  4S7-40;  Bbamd,  Popular  AnHquitie9^  II,  102  ft.;  Douoa,  lUiutratione  of 
Shaketpeare^  I,  100  £f.;  JKAiTBasoM,  Bridee  and  BridaU^  I,  18S-M;  Oentleman'e 
MaifaMine,  1796,  pp.  727,  728,  987;  also  Oent,  Mag,  Library:  Manners  and  Owtoms, 
64-57;  NoUm  and  Q%ieriet,  8d  series,  VII,  12,  807,  850,  887  (metal  of  the  ring);  6th 
series,  XII,  407, 474, 514.  The  fourth  finger  in  oonnection  with  the  Tcln  to  the  heart  is 
mentioned  by  Aulus  Obllxus,  lib.  z,  c  10;  also  by  Maobobzub,  Batnmal,^  lib.  tU, 
e.  18,  who  **  quotes  the  opinion  of  Ateius  Capito,  that  the  right  hand  was  exempt 
from  this  office  because  it  was  much  more  useful  than  the  left  hand,  and  therefore 
the  precious  stones  of  the  rings  were  liable  to  be  broken ;  and  that  the  finger  of  the 
left  hand  was  selected  which  was  the  least  used."— Oenl.  Mag,  Lib,,  loc,  cif.,  54. 
The  medisBTal  marriage  ceremony  is  described  by  Chaucsb,  Merehanfa  Tale,  IL 
4BO-600  (ed.  Morris,  London,  1801),  882-883. 

SQr.2and8]Sd.  VL,o.28,oitedaboTe;  and  Hoonnt,  Later  TFHKnai,  n,  188. 
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to  the  Signiflcamtf  bat  rather  to  absolve  that  cursed  Party 
which  contemneth  the  Oensores  of  the  Church,  albeit  there 
be  no  Cause  of  favour,  but  fear  of  further  mischief,  bj  com- 
pelling them  to  go  together,  which  hate  one  another.  Yet 
is  not  this  froward  Party  thus  to  be  dismissed,  but  is  to 
suffer  pennance*'  for  breach  of  faith.' 

II.   AS  TO  THE  NATUBB  OF  MABBIAOE 

In  its  practical  results,  therefore,  the  Beformation  had 
little  effect  on  law  and  theory  as  to  the  farm  of  wedlock. 
For  England  it  had  no  significance  at  all;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  Germany,  except  so  far  as  Luther's  view  of  the 
sponaalia  may  have  found  some  expression  in  legislation 
and  judicial  decree.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  marriage 
the  case  is  very  different  The  dogma  of  its  sacramental 
character  was  abandoned  throughout  the  Protestant  world.* 
In  its  place  a  new  conception  arose;  and  it  is  very  instruc- 
tive to  trace  the  process  of  change  in  the  mind  of  Luther 
himself.'  As  late  as  1519  he  declares  that  ''the  marriage 
state  is  a  sacrament,''  an  outward  ''symbol  of  the  greatest, 
holiest,  noblest,  most  worthy  thing  that  has  ever  existed  or 
can  exist:  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in 
Christ;''*  and  this  symbol  he  explains  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  "dogmatism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  notably  that  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  sought  the  motive  of  the  marriage 
sacrament  in  legalization  of  the  sensual  impulse."*  In  the 
very  next  year,  however,  and  again  in  1539,  he  expresses 

1 SWZNBUBNS,  op.  eit,t  2S1, 232 ;  BuxK,  op.  oil.,  188, 189, 140. 

s  In  general  on  the  Piotestant  theory  of  marriage  see  FsnoBBBa,  OetchicMe 
der  Civilehe^  6  ff. ;  idem,  EheiehUuaunif,  153-06;  Bioktbb»  LdiHmeh^  1060  ff. 

'The  selections  from  Lnther*s  writings  relating  to  the  nature  of  marriage  and 
the  qoestion  of  its  sacramental  character  take  up  the  first  215  mges  of  Strakpfv's 
Dr,  Martin  JAtther:  UeberdieXhe, 

4L17THEB,  "  Vom  eheliehen  Stande,"  BiU:her  und  Sehriften  (Jena,  1S04),  I,  foL 
170&;  also  in  Stbampff,  205. 

BFBisDBBBa,  EhmchUeatung,  167. 
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himself  decisively  against  the  ancient  Catholic  doctrine.' 
Nevertheless  in  his  various  attempts  to  define  the  matri- 
monial state  an  apparent  contradiction  is  presented  which  is 
hard  to  reconcile,  and  which  is  of  great  significance  in  the 
long  straggle  for  the  instituting  of  civil  marriage.  On  the 
one  hand,  though  not  technically  a  sacrament,  marriage  is 
described  as  holy,  a  '^most  spiritual"  status,  *' ordained  and 
foxmded"  by  God  himself.  It  is  the  source  of  domestic  and 
public  government,  the  foundation  of  human  society,  which 
without  it  would  '^fall  to  pieces."'  So  holy  is  the  state  of 
matrimony,  in  Luther's  conception,  that  he  must  perforce 
stm  use  the  term  "sacrament"  to  convey  his  meaning.'  On 
the  other  hand,  his  writings  contain  passages  of  a  very 
different  tenor.  ''So  many  lands,  so  many  customs,  runs 
the  common  saying.  Therefore  since  weddings  and  matri- 
mony are  a  temporal  business,  it  becomes  us  clerks  and 
servants  of  the  church  to  order  or  rule  nothing  therein,  but 
to  leave  to  each  city  and  state  its  own  usages  and  customs  in 
this  regard."^  Elsewhere,  in  words  which  anticipate  the 
sentiment  of  Milton  by  a  hundred  years,  he  insists  that 
"matrimonial  questions  do  not  touch  the  conscience,  but 

1  LuTHBB,  Von  der  Babylonitehcn  gtfenchmus  der  Kirehen;  idem.  Von  den  O&n- 
eiUiB  und  Kirehen  (15S9):  quoted  by  Fbxsdbbbo,  op.  cii.,  157,  158,  notes.  These 
passages  and  others  in  Stkampff,  206  ff.,  218  ff. 

s  LuTHBS,  **  Das  siebend  Capitel  St.  Panl  m  den  Coxinthem  ansgelegt  *'  (1528), 
Biieher  und  Bchriften  (Jena,  1555),  II,  foL  297 ;  idem^  ^^Aoslesung  des  eisten  Bach 
Moses  "  (1586-45),  ibid,  (Jena,  1556),  IV ;  or  Stbamfff,  168-208.  See  the  xMssage  quoted 
by  Fbiedbbbg,  EKe»cMie$»nngt  158.  For  similar  expressions  compare  Tiachreden^ 
foU.  850, 852,  etc. 

SLUTHXB,  "Ansleffonff  des  ersten  Bnoh  Moses  "  (158IM5),  loe.  ci<.,  foL  146a.  Qf, 
Fbibdbbso,  op*  citt  157. 

4"  So  manohs  Land,  so  manoh  Sitte,  sagt  das  gemeine  SprOehwort;  demnach, 
veil  die  Hoehaeit  nnd  Ehestand  ein  welUich  CteschAf i  ist,  gebfihrt  nns  Geistlichen 
Oder  Kirehendienem  niehts  darin  in  ordenen  oder  regieren,  sondem  lassen  einer 
iglichen  Stadt  and  Land  hierin  ihren  Branch  and  Gewohnheit,  wie  sie  gehen."— 
LuTHEB,  *'I>er  kleine  Katechismas  mit  dem  TraabCUshlein,  Yorrede"  (1529),  in 
Stsampff,  840, 841, 422.  Again  Luthbb  says :  **  Es  kan  ja  niemand  lengnen,  das  die 
Bhe  ein  ensserlich  weltlich  ding  ist,  wie  Kleider  and  Speise,  Hans  and  Hofe,  welt- 
licher  Oberkeit  onterworffen.'*— "  Von  Shesachen,"  Bdcher  und  Bchriften  aS61),  Y, 
fol.  287. 
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belong  to  the  temporal  power/^  wamizig  the  clergy  not  to 
meddle  with  them  onless  commanded  by  that  authority.' 
Marriage,  he  emphatically  declares,  is  a  ''temporal,  worldly 
thing''  which  "does  not  concern  the  church."' 

Thus  Lather  provided  the  arsenal  from  which  both  the 
friends  and  the  foes  of  civil  marriage  drew  their  weapona 
His  name,  says  Friedberg,  became  the  "battle-cry,"  the 
"shield  and  mantle,''  of  the  contending  factions;  and  while 
urging  that  Luther  must  be  regarded  as  the  champion  of 
marriage  as  a  "worldly  thing,"  the  same  writer  points  out 
the  two  powerful  motives  which  may  in  large  measure 
account  for  this  apparent  contradiction.'  First,  the  evils 
growing  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  matrimonial 
causes  were  becoming  an  intolerable  burden  to  Christendom; 
and  only  by  denying  the  sacramental  nature  of  marriage 
could  the  way  be  cleared  for  a  transfer  of  that  jurisdiction 
to  the  secular  courts.  Secondly,  the  abuses  connected  with 
sacerdotal  celibacy  were  scarcely  less  threatening.  The 
licentiousness  of  the  clergy  was  ''beyond  belief."  Many 
"bishops  were  at  last  content  to  convert  the  vows  of  celibacy 
into  sources  of  revenue,  suffering  the  clergy  to  live  in  con- 
cubinage in   return  for  a  yearly   tax;*   and  yet  the  "ill 

lEhesaohen  gohen  die  GewisBen  nioht  an,  sondem  gehOron  far  die  weltliehe 
Oberkeit;  darumb  8ohla«e  aieh  keiner  dieJn,  die  Oberkeit  befekl  es  denn,  spneh. 
D.  M.  L.  m  den  Predigem.**—  Titehredent  toL  860.  In  another  passage,  speaking  of 
the  breach  of  the  marriage  tow  and  diToroe,  he  says :  "  Solohe  fftlle  gehOren  eigentUeh 
der  Oberkeit;  denn  die  Ehe  ist  ein  weltlich  ding,  mit  alien  iren  nmbstenden;  gehet 
die  Kirch  nichts  an,  denn  so  yiel  es  die  Gewissen  belanget."— /5<d.,  fol.  868.  Cf. 
Fbxbdbbbo,  EhetchUetgunQj  160. 

>  LuTHBB,  TiscAreden,  fol.  800.  See  the  passages  relating  to  the  **  weltliche 
Regiment  in  Shesaohen,"  in  Stsamfff,  4U-80,  with  the  anthor^s  critical  essay. 

sFbiedbkbo,  op.  cit.,  160-76, 

</M<l.,168.  See  TTNDAX«a,  Afmoer  to  More^TS  n.  4:  ''More  saith  in  his  Oot^. 
(p.  odiiii),  *8yth  the  marriage  (of  a  priest)  is  no  marriage,  it  is  bnt  whoredom  itself. 
And  I  am  snre  also  that  it  deflleth  the  priest  more  than  doable  and  treble  whore- 
dom.* "  Tyndale  aoonses  the  pope  of  opposing  God^s  law  in  denying  marriage  to 
priests  and  by  dispensations  licensing  concubinage  for  money, "  as  through  Dutch- 
land  every  priest,  paying  a  gildren  unto  the  archdeacon,  shall  freely  and  quietly 
have  his  whore  .  .  .  ,  as  they  do  in  Wales,  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Spain;"  and  in  "Bngland, thereto,  they  be  not  few  which  have"  such  lioenses.  When 
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preserved  chastity  of  the  priesthood  was  interpenetrated 
then  as  before  by  a  profound  contempt  for  the  marriage 
state.*''  Hence  Luther  proclaimed  the  natural  and  scriptu- 
ral right  of  priests  to  marry ;  and  rejecting  the  low  ascetic 
ideal  he  laid  stress  on  the  purity  and  holiness  of  marriage 
as  an  institution  ordained  of  heaven.'  But,  after  all,  this 
doctrine  is  not  so  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the  view  that 
matrimony  is  a  ^'worldly  thing;''  for  with  the  Beformation 
a  new  conception  of  the  temporal  power  arose.  During  the 
Middle  Ages  the  contrast  was  not  between  church  and  state, 
as  the  latter  is  now  understood;  but  between  the  ''unholy 
world  and  the  holy  church."  Hence  the  state,  because  it 
was  comprehended  under  the  conception  of  the  world,  "par- 
took of  its  unholiness.  The  Beformation  formulated  the 
antithesis  differently.  It  released  the  state  from  its  shell 
of  'worldliness,'  ascribed  to  it  ethical  tendencies,  and  made 
it  the  bearer  of  morality.  Formerly  the  state  was  unholy, 
because  it  belonged  to  the  world;  now  the  world  became 
ethical,  because  it  fell  within  the  sphere  of  the  state,  for  the 
state  itself  was  moral."*  Thus,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
conception  of  the  "Christian  state"  and  of  the  ''Christian 

the  parishes  go  to  law  to  make  them  imt  away  their  eonenbines,  **the  biahop*8 
officers  mook  them,  poU  them,  and  make  them  spend  their  thrifts  and  the  priests 
keep  their  whores  still."— /Md.,  40,  41  n.  4,  and  the  docnments  there  qnoted.  Cf. 
CovxBDixa,  JZemm'fw,  4S4;  Ttndalb,  Doc.  2Ve<rfise,2S2;  HuTGHnrsoN,  Trorlpf,2Q2; 
and  especially  Jawsll's  controTorsy  with  Harding  in  "  Defence  of  the  Apology,'* 
Worka^  lY,  629  ff.,  640  ff.  On  the  prevalence  of  concubinage  in  England  daring  the 
Middle  Ages  see  Stubbs,  Oontt,  HUt,^  III,  872;  Maxowkb,  ConA*  HUL  Eng,  Churchy 
211-20,  notes,  who  declares  that  from  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centnry  onward  a 
priest  was  pnnished  less  severely  for  fornication  than  for  marrying.  "  Loss  of  oflSco 
is  the  penalty  only  for  a  breach  of  the  prohibition  to  marry,"  not  for  fornication, 
unless  very  notorious :  op.  ef<.,  217.  Compare  Johnson,  Canong^  II,  26,  8S,  40, 80, 81, 
114,132;  and  2  and  8Bd.  YI.:  OxB  and  Habdt,  DocumenU^  867,  for  complaints  of 
this  evil.   See  the  literature  on  the  evils  of  celibacy  cited  in  chap.  viil. 

iFsxBDBXBO,  Eheaehiiettung,  166.  For  Germany  compare  Kawbeau,  Die 
S^ormation  und  die  Eke,  1-410, 

tLuTHBB,  "Bedenken  nnd  Unterricht  von  den  KlOstem*'  (1522),  KUinere 
Schri/ten^  11,  45-73;  idem,  An  die  herm  deuUch$  OrdenB  (1528);  and  BnQBNHAQDr, 
De  eonJiHfio  ^[Htccporum  et  diaeofyorwn  (1525). 

•Fkisdbebo,  op.  eiU,  175. 
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prince,"  to  which  Erasmns  gave  such  fine  expression,  became 
thoroughly  established.*  Theoretically  church  and  state 
were  kept  apart;  but  practically  they  were  united;  for  the 
idea  of  a  ''state  church"  no  longer  gave  a  shock  to  the 
religious  sense.  Accordingly  the  king  as  the  Lord's 
anointed  became  the  defender  of  the  faith  and  the  source 
of  ecclesiastical  authority. 

With  Luther's  teachings  regarding  the  nature  of  marriage 
the  German  Protestant  leaders  were  mainly  agreed.*  Li  his 
reaction  against  celibacy  and  asceticism,  however,  he  went 
to  an  extreme  where  all  could  not  follow  him.  There  were 
doubtless  many  persons  attached  to  the  new  doctrines  who 
were  inclined  to  tolerate  or  sanction  concubinage  and  even 
polygamy.'  But  the  ''double  marriage"  of  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  which  was  sanctioned  by  Luther,  Melanchthon, 
and  Bucer,  created  a  scandal  for  which  the  majority  were 
not  willing  to  be  held  responsible.  Indeed,  from  the  tone 
of  the  decision  of  Luther  and  his  colleagues  it  seems  clear 
that  they  were  conscious  of  treading  on  dangerous  ground.* 
Regarding  another  important  point  the  Beformers  were  not 
entirely  in  harmony.  The  abuses  arising  in  the  complex 
law  relating  to  forbidden  degrees  and  the  other  canonical 
impediments,  it  was  felt,  ought  to  be  remedied.  But  there 
was  much  divergence  of  opinion  as  to  the  "exact  content  of 
the  reform  needed  and  even  as  to  the  principle  which  ought 

1  Fbibdbbbo,  SheicMie8$ung,  17S,  175.  He  finds  traces  of  the  idea  of  a  ChristiaB 
state  in  the  writings  of  Hnss  and  Tanler :  ibid,^  ITS  n.  8. 

>For  example  see  BuiiLiNOES,  Der  ehrigt,  BKettand^  Its.  SfF.;  Mslanoutuom, 
"  De  oonjngio/*  Opera,  I,  pars  ii,  221, 222;  Mbntzeb,  De  wnSv/gio  <r.,  1  if. ;  Fouitbb, 
De  nuptii*,  1  ft, ;  Sabcebius,  Vom  heil,  Bheatande,  foil.  1-12;  idem^  Oorpw  jurU  mat^ 
foil.  1-11.  Compare  the  sentiments  of  Ebabmus,  De  matrinumio  chrittiano,  2  ff., 
pattim, 

tRxoHTBB,  BeUrdge  xur  Oe§ch,  dea  Eheacheidufi4f9recKts,  46  ff.;  Fobbtbb,  2>e 
nupHU,  44. 

«See  the  "Bedencken"  and  the  other  documents  in  the  case  in  Abcuabiub, 
Betrachiuno,  210  ff.,  220  ff.  Consult  Gottlieb  Wabkumd  (Johann  LtbbbY),  Gem*- 
tenhciJTte  Oedancken  vom  Bhettande,  first  six  pages ;  and  the  literature  mentioned  in 
Bibliographical  Note  IX. 
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to  be  followed.  Should  simply  a  return  be  made  to  the 
Mosaic  or  to  the  Boman  law?''  Or  should  the  canon  law  be 
retained  with  certain  modificationB?*  AU  were  agreed  that 
the  hindrance  of  spiritual  kinship  must  be  absolutely 
adandoned;  and  there  was  a  tendency  to  allow  intermar- 
riage within  the  third  degree  of  affinity  and  consanguinity.' 
But  there  was  much  diversity  in  legislation  and  judicial 
practice,  the  rules  of  the  Levitical  code  being  followed  with 
varied  interpretations.'  By  the  old  Protestant  law  and 
doctrine,  as  well  as  by  the  rule  of  the  mother  church, 
diaparitaa  culiusy  or  difference  of  religious  faith,  was 
regarded  as  an  impediment  to  wedlock.  Marriages  between 
Christians  and  non-Christians  were  positively  forbidden.* 
In  like  spirit,  unions  between  adherents  of  different  Chris- 
tian  confessions  were  either  entirely   prohibited  or  else 

1  ScmEUSL,  "  Zor  Lehre  yon  dem  Ehehindemlsse  der  Verwandtsohaf t,*'  ZKR,, 
XVI,  1-M,  giving  a  dear  account  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  and  its  relation  to  the 
canon  law.    Compare  his  2><w  gemeine  deuttche  Ehereeht,  183  ff .,  195  ff . 

For  Lnther's  Tiews  on  impediments,  inolading  the  forbidden  deffrees,  oonsolt 
the  collection  of  writings  in  Strampff,  215  ff.,  228  ff. ;  and  compare  Ebabmub,  De  mctt, 
ehritt.^  94  ff.,  100  ff. ;  Melanchthon,  *'  De  conjogio,"  Opera,  I,  pars  ii,  228  ff. ;  idem^ 
'*I>e  arbore  consang.,"  in  Sabgebius,  Vcm  heil,  Eheatande,  foIL  12  ff.;  BuIiLINOEB, 
Der  ehriti.  EKestand,  Its.  16  ff.;  or  the  same  in  Saboebiub,  op.  ctt.,  folL  44  ff.; 
ScHNKiDBWiK,  De  nupUig,  tit.  x»  **  De  arbore  affinitas,**  sees.  1-28;  Bbust,  TV.  de 
apont.  et  mat.<,  23, 24, 225  ff. ;  Klzno,  Tr.  mat,  cau9,t  48-68;  Btdshbaoh,  De  caiuU  mat, 
<r.,  87  ff. ;  MBVrasBB,  De  conjugio  tr,^  00  ff.,  70  ff. ;  Bbouwbb,  De  Jure  connub.,  435  ff., 
444ff.,481ff. 

s  See  the  Dresden  resolutions  of  1658  in  Sohueubnbb,  "  Zn  den  AnflUigen  protest. 
Eherechts,"  ZlTGf.,  VI,  411,  412;  also  in  Hbjbb,  "Znr  Gesch.  des  lit.  protest.  Ehe- 
rechts,"  ZJCB.,  XVI,  86, 87 ;  idem,  Zum  KircKenreeJU,  147-71. 

sRiOHTBB,  Lehrfmchy  1069;  Fbibdbbbo,  Lehrhuch,  296-386;  idem^  "Beitrflge  sor 
Geechichte  des  brand.-preass.  Eherechts,"  ZKB,,  VI,  90-186,  particularly  129  ff.; 
idem,  "Ans  der  protest.  Eherechtspflege  des  16.  Jahrh.,**  tMd.,  IV,  804-19,  discussing 
the  case  of  2Saschwits  and  communicating  important  documento  of  Melanchthon 
which  disclose  his  liberal  views  regarding  afSnity.  The  church  ordinances  regarding 
impediments  are  analysed  by  Gobschen,  Doctrina  de  mat.,  9  ff.,  80  ff.  Compare  his 
article  '*  Ehe,''  in  Hbbzoo's  Encyclopaedie,  in,  674-80. 

4  Luther,  however,  was  more  tolerant,  refusing  to  accept  difference  of  religion 
as  a  proper  hindrance  to  marriage :  see  the  passages  collected  by  Stbampff,  282, 288. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mblakohthon,  '*  De  conjugio,"  Operct,  I,  pars  ii,  285, 286,  dis- 
approved of  such  unions.  Compare  Ebabmvb,  De  mat,  ehritt.,  106, 100.  The  law  was 
gradually  relaxed,  especially  in  favor  of  intermarriage  with  Jews,  and  it  is  now 
abrogated  under  the  imperial  legislation:  Bichtbb,  Lehrlmch,  1110, 1111;  Schbubl, 
Dae  ffem^ne  devtache  Eherecht,  218,  219;  idem,  Kirchenrecht,  Abhandtungen,  521; 
Fbibdbbbo  and  Wassbbschlbbbn,  "Zwel  Gutachten,*'  ZKO,^  IX. 
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severely  disconraged/  Such  intolerance  was  sure  to  pro- 
duce the  natural  bitter  fruit;  and  the  controversy  over  these 
''mixed  marriages''  has  perpetuated  itself  to  our  own  times.' 
In  England  as  well  as  in  Germany  the  law  and  judicature 
of  the  church  rested  on  the  sanction  of  the  state.*  This  is 
the  fundamental  fact  in  the  history  of  the  English  revolt 
from  Bome.  But,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
that  revolt,  the  investiture  of  the  king  with  the  headship  of 
the  church  was  very  unfortunate.  Henry  VIII.  clung  to 
the  old  doctrines.  A  stumbling-block  was  thus  placed  in 
the  way  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  progress  which  in  the 
end  cost  a  second  revolution  to  remove.  The  effects  of  this 
unlucky  settlement  are  plainly  discernible  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical conception  of  marriage.  If  the  teachings  of  the  fathers 
of  the  English  church^  be  examined  for  the  period  between 

iThna,  aooording  to  Det  Hertogthunu  Wiriemberg  emeuerte  Eho-  und  £ha> 
OeriehtB-Ordnunif  (1887),  9S-99,  mixed  marria«08  are  not  abeolntely  prohibited;  bat 
the  parties  are  to  be  "dehortirt;**  the  peril  to  their  sonla  is  to  be  pointed  oat;  m 
special  order  procured  for  the  nuptials;  while  the  evangelical  party  is  to  be 
admonished  to  have  the  marriage  celebrated  in  some  evangelical  place  abroad,  to 
frequent  the  orthodox  services  and  sacraments,  and  to  have  the  fatore  ohildieo 
brought  up  in  Uie  orthodox  religion. 

sSomuBL,  Dew  gemelne  deuttche  Eherechi,  219-21;  Richtbs,  Lehrhuch,  UOL  fL, 
1207  ff .,  especially  nn.  28, 30, 82, 45 ;  Schott,  EirdeU,  in  da*  Xherecht,  12S,  12A. 

In  general  for  the  controversy  regarding  mixed  marriages  see  the  literatoza 
described  in  Bibliographical  Note  EL 

•In  Germany,  at  the  Beformation,  matrimonial  jurisdiction  feU  partly  into  the 
hands  of  the  parish  clergy,  partly  into  the  hands  of  secular  Judgee.  The  former  in 
their  decisions  fbllowed  mainly  the  Boman  law  and  the  scriptural  teachings  under 
the  guidance  of  Luther  and  other  great  theologians;  whUe  the  lay  judges  were 
guided  by  the  corput  jurU  canoniei.  Confusion  arose;  the  law  was  carelessly  and 
ignorantly  administered ;  and  so  a  demand  was  made  for  special  courts  for  matri- 
monial questions.  This  resulted,  generally,  in  the  relegation  of  matrimonial  causes 
to  the  newly  created  consistories,  composed  partly  of  spiritual  and  partly  of  tem- 
poral judges,  who  in  practice  followed  the  principles  of  the  canon  law  and  con- 
stituted in  fact  ecclesiastical  courts.  Compare  the  very  interesting  decisions  of  tha 
consistory  court  of  Wittenberg,  already  quoted,  beginning  soon  after  its  formation, 
in  ScBLBUSNBB,  AnfAnffe  de$  pirot.  EkcreehU^  ia(HQ.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
evils  of  matrimonial  law  and  administration  in  Germany  were  very  much  lessened  as 
a  result  of  the  Beformation  during  the  first  two  centuries  after  Luther.  See  the  min- 
ute investigation  of  Fbibdbebo,  She»ehlie$tu'no^  177  fF.,  186  ff. ;  and  his  Oewchiehte  der 
Civilehe,  Compare  the  discussion  of  the  rise  of  matrimonial  jurisdiction  in  chap.  xi. 

«See  the  World  of  the  Fathen  and  Early  WHterBcftheB^ormedSngUACkwrekt 
published  by  the  Parker  Society  in  a  long  series  of  volumes.  There  is  an  excellent 
index,  six  ^^mna  of  which  are  devoted  to  "  marriage.*' 
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the  death  of  Wolsey  and  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  are  less  bold,  showing  more  of  the  spirit  of 
compromise  with  the  medifiBval  doctrines,  than  are  those  of 
Lather  and  his  immediate  followers  on  the  continent.  Not 
a  single  clear  voice,  apparently,  is  raised  for  civil  marriage. 
Technically  matrimony  as  a  sacrament  is  rejected  by  all,^ 
though  its  sacramental  nature  was  first  definitely  denied  by 
the  church  in  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  1552.'  It  is,  how- 
ever, something  more  than  a  mere  civil  status.  It  is,  declares 
Fulke,  **  nothing  else  but  a  devilish  slander  to  say  that  we 
*  esteem  it  but  in  respect  of  the  flesh,  or  for  a  civil  contract.'"' 
Tyndale  calls  matrimony  ''a  similitude  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;"  ^  and  in  general  it  is  held  to  be  a  holy  institution, 
''ordained  by  God  himself  in  Paradise."'  It  represents  the 
union  of  Christ  and  the  church;'  and  it  is  "pure,"  "digni- 
fied," and  "honorable"  for  all  men.^  Hence  the  natural  and 
scriptural  right  of  priests  to  marry  is  vindicated;'  and,  fol- 

1  Matrimony  is  no  sacrament,  except  in  the  general  sense  of  "mjsterj": 
CsAMMBB,  Mite,  Writin4f9,  115,  116;  Ttndalb,  Doctrinai  TreatitcB,  I,  254;  idem^ 
Afuwer  to  More^  175 ;  GAi«rHZi«L,  An  Annoer  to  John  MartiaWa  TreaU$e  of  the  CVtm, 
295  ff.;  BooBBS,  The  CaihoUe  Doe,  of  the  Church  ofSngland^  an  ExporiHon  of  lAe 
Thittu-Nint  Articlet^  260  ff. ;  FuuiB,  Answer ^  229, 24S;  idem,  I>ifence  agcUnst  Oregory 
MarHn,  168, 482-(l6;  Jewbu<,  Worke,  11, 1125;  Whttasbb,  DisinUaHon  on  Hciy  Scrip' 
ture  OQainet  the  Papists^  197, 489. 

>Fbiedbbbo,  EheaehUeteungt  S09  n.  1.  '*  Henry  the  Vm.  stood  so  far  npon  the 
ground  of  the  canonical  doctrine  that  before  and  after  his  breach  with  Leo  X.  he 
declared  marriage  to  be  a  sacrament.**— IMd. 

8  FuLXB,  IHfence  iigcUnet  Oregory  Martin^  482. 

^TrvDAUB,  Anawer  to  More,  175. 

B  Jbwkli.,  TTorfcf,  II,  1128;  Lathob,  8emum»  and  Bematne,  161, 162;  Hutohzm- 
SON,  Worke,  148 ;  Bboon,  Prayert,  27, 611 ;  Bullinobb,  Decode;  1, 894, 897 ;  Bbadvobd, 
Writing*,  1, 167 ;  Ttndalb,  Doetrtncd  Treatieee,  254. 

•  BuLXJNOBB,  Deeadee,  I,  897;  Phzlfot,  Bxaminatwne  and  Writings,  246; 
Sandtb,  Sermona,  817,  318-80  (marriage  in  general);  Ttndaia,  Doc.  Treotttef,  254; 
idem,  Anawer  to  More,  158, 154. 

tCalfhzll,  Anawer,  288-41;  Bullinobb,  i>eoadet,  I,  894,  896;  Hoopbb,  Bar^f 
Writinga,  375;  idem.  Later  Writinga,  55;  JbwblIj,  Worka,  I,  158;  11,  1128;  IV,  808; 
Latzmbb,  Sermona,  1, 806,  898;  idem,  Sermona  and  Bemaina,  160,  162;  Sandtb,  Ser- 
mona,  818, 814 ;  TxNDAiiB,  Expoaitiona,  125. 

•Authorised  by  2  and  8  Ed.  VI.,  c.  21,  1540,  which  was  conilrmed  in  1552: 
Cbankbb,  Miae,  Writinga,  p.  z ;  Latimbb,  Sermona,  529  n.  8;  ZUrieh  Lettera,  II,  159; 
Sto«tttei  a<  Lar^  n,  288, 805, 806. 
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lowing  St.  Paul,  the  forbidding  of  them  to  marry  is  called 
a  "doctrine  of  devils."* 

Still  the  new  teaching  did  not  at  once  find  expression  in 
the  law  of  the  land.  Under  its  influencey  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation,  some  of  the  clergy,  notably  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  married;  but  Henry  VIII.  tenaciously  clung  to 
the  doctrine  of  clerical  celibacy  and  issued  several  proclama- 
tions against  the  marriage  of  priests.'  Thus  in  1535  ''his 
majestic  understanding  that  a  few  number  of  this  his  realme 
being  priests,  as  well  religious  as  other,  have  taken  wives, 
and  married  themselves,"  and  not  vdshing  the  ''generalitie 
of  the  clergy*'  to  follow  their  example,  doth  command  all 
such  priests  "as  have  attempted  marriages"  or  shall  "here- 
after presumptuously  proceed  in  the  same,  that  they  nor  any 
of  them  shall  minister  any  sacrament  or  other  ministry 
mysticall,  nor  have  any  office,  dignity,  cure,  privilege,  profitt 
or  commoditye  heretofore  accustomed,  and  belonging  to  the 
clergie  of  this  realme,  but  shall  utterly  after  such  marriages 
be  expelled  and  deprived  from  the  same,  and  be  had  and 
reputed  as  lay  persons,  to  all  purposes  and  intents.  And 
that  such  as  shall  after  this  proclamation  ....  take  wives, 
and  be  married,  shall  run  in  his  grace's  indignation,  and 
suffer  further  punishment  and  imprisonment  at  his  grace's 
will  and  pleasura"'  Proclamations*  of  like  nature  were 
later  enacted;  and  finally  the  six-articles  law  of  1539  pro- 


1  Latimbb,  SermonM  tmd  Bemaim,  T7, 162;  Hoopsb,  EarMf  WHHnotf  375;  it 
Laier  WriUnfft,  65,  66, 126;  Bullxhobb,  Decodet,  IV,  609.  Cf»  RoasBB,  Thirty-Nine 
Artiele$t  80S-7;  Bbooh,  Prayert,  285  ff.;  Cotbbdalb,  BemainB,  48S-85;  PiLKXNOTOBr, 
TTorte,  664;  Tyvdalb,  ExpoHtiom,  20, 151, 155, 166;  idem.  Doc,  Treotuet, 299;  Jbwsll, 
Wcrkt,  n,  882;  III,  406;  Cbaniob,  Mims.  WriUnat^  398  n.  5,  also  pp.  tUI,  x.  For 
many  other  ref erenoes  see  the  Index  to  the  Parker  Society  PubUeaHenB,  at  "  Mar- 
riage of  Clergy." 

sMaxowss,  Oontt,  HiaL  Eng,  OKurchy  220-24,  gives  an  ezoellent  diseossion,  with 
quotations  from  the  sonroes,  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  marriage  of  priests  from 
Henry  Vm.  to  James  I. 

s  WzuONB,  Concilia,  1, 776.   Compare  Makowbb,  op.  et t,  220  n.  17. 

4  There  were  '*  similar  proclamations  of  16th  Novemher,  1538  (Strype,  Crammer, 
ed.  1812, 1, 06)  and  of  1539  (Wilkins,  HI,  847).  The  proclamations  had  the  foroe  of 
law,  as  can  be  seen  from  SI  Hen.  VIII.  (1589),  c  8.'*— Maxowxb,  op,  c»t.,  221,  note.  Qf, 
Staiutei  at  Large,  U,  14S. 
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vided  that  aU  marriages  or  matrimonial  contracts,  made  by 
priests  or  between  a  man  and  a  woman  either  of  whom  has 
vowed  chastity,  before  or  during  "this  present  parliament," 
shall  *^be  utterly  void  and  of  none  effect ;''  while  any  future 
transgression  is  to  be  punished  as  felony.^  Nevertheless 
Cranmer  was  allowed  to  retain  his  wife;  and  through  his 
influence  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  six-articles  act 
were  somewhat  modified  in  1540.' 

Under  Edward  VI.  the  doctrine  of  the  Beformation 
gained  a  victory.  The  six-articles  law  was  repealed  in 
1547.'  In  the  same  year  the  lower  house  of  convocation 
prayed  "that  all  provisions  against  clerical  marriages  might 
be  set  aside  and  all  vows  of  chastity  pronounced  void.'^^ 
Accordingly  by  2  and  3  Edward  VI,  (1548),  c.  21,  the  ob- 
stacles to  such  unions  were  formally  swept  away  on  grounds 
of  expediency ;  though  the  act  sanctions  the  ancient  preju- 
dice by  declaring  that  "it  were  not  only  better  for  the  esti- 
mation of  priests,  and  other  ministers  in  the  Church  of  God, 
to  live  chaste,  sole,  and  separate  from  the  company  of  women 
and  the  bond  of  marriage,  but  also  thereby  they  might  the 
better  intend  to  the  administration  of  the  gospel,  and  be  less 
intricated  and  troubled  with  the  charge  of  household,  being 
free  and  unburdened  from  the  care  and  cost  of  finding  wife  and 
children,  and  that  it  were  most  to  be  wished  that  they  would 
willingly  endeavour  themselves  to  a  perpetual  chastity.^'' 

1  This  statute  (31  Hen.  VIIL,  c.  14)  may  be  found  in  Geb  and  Habdt,  JDoevmente, 
80B-19;  an  abstract  in  Maxowkb,  op.  ct(.,  221  n.  19;  and  a  sunmary  in  fiVatutef  at 
Large^  II,  149.  Compare  the  comments  on  the  act  as  showing  matrimony  "  to  have 
been  a  more  grieTons  offence  than  concubinage/*  in  New  MoiUhly  Seview^  XXEK 
a768),270. 

s  By  32  Hen.  VHI.,  e.  z :  Maxowbb,  op,  ett.,  221  n.  20. 

*  By  1  Ed.  VI.,  o.  12  ( 1547) :  Statuta  at  Large,  n,  256. 

^Maxowbb,  op.  cit,  222;  ap.  WiLKiNS,  ConeiUot  IV,  16.  Cf,  Geb  amd  Habdt, 
DocKmentv,  866. 

t  X5id.,  967 :  StatiUet  at  Large^  11, 28S.  On  the  debates  and  controTersial  writings 
connected  with  this  act  see  Bubnxt,  Hitt,  of  R^ormation,  1, 354-^  By  the  Injunc- 
tions of  1548,  in  the  yisitations  inquiry  is  to  be  made  whether  any  **do  condemn 
married  priests,  and  for  that  they  be  married  will  not  receiTC  the  communion  or 
other  sacraments  at  their  hands.**— CaxdwelIj,  Doe.  AnnaU^  1, 51. 
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This  clause  was  explained  by  the  act  of  6  and  6  Edward  YI. 
(1561-52),  c.  12,  ''as  meaning  not  simply  that  the  marriages 
in  question  were  exempt  from  punishment,  but  that  they 
were  good  and  lawful  marriages,  the  offspring  of  which 
were  legitimate  and  could  inherit  in  the  usual  way,  and  that 
priests  might  be  tenants  by  courtesy  on  the  death  of  their 
wives,  and  wives  endowable  of  their  lands.''  ^ 

After  the  accession  of  Mary,  a  royal  ordinance  again  pre- 
scribed celibacy  as  the  condition  of  holding  priestly  office.' 
The  matrimonial  laws  of  Edward's  reign  were  repealed;'  and 
it  is  significant  of  Elizabeth's  conservative  position  on  reli- 
gious questions  that  those  enactments  were  not  restored  on 
her  coining  to  power.  She  was  shocked  at  the  marriage  of 
priests  and  was  very  reluctant  to  sanction  it  by  statute. 
''The  Queen's  majesty,"  writes  Sandys  to  Parker  in  1559, 
"will  wink  at  it  but  not  stablish  it  by  law,  which  is  nothing 
else  but  to  bastard  our  children;"*  and  two  years  later, 
according  to  Cecil,  "her  majesty  continueth  very  evil  affected 
to  the  state  of  matrimony  in  the  clergy.  And  if  [I]  were 
not  therein  very  stiff,"  she  "would  utterly  and  openly  con- 
demn and  forbid  it." '    Yet  already  by  her  first  Injunctions, 

1  Summary  of  the  statute  by  Makowbb,  cp.  ett.,  222.  Cf.  Slotetet  at  Large^  11, 
806;  BuBXBT,  Hiit,  qf  Btfcrmatum^  1, 482. 

s  See  the  "Artioles  of  Qaeen  Mary,  4th  Mareh,  1558,**  in  Cabdwbll,  Doc  Anrn^ 
ly  112, 118;  also  liAJCOwmt,  op,  eU,^  222  n.  26.  Such  married  priests,  "after  deprlTa- 
tion  of  their  benefice,  or  ecclesiastical  promotion,"  are  to  "be  also  divorced  every  one 
from  his  said  woman,  and  due  punishment  otherwise  taken  for  the  offence  therein.'* 
But  the  bishops  are  to  **iise  more  lenity  and  clemency  with  snch  as  have  married, 
whose  wiyes  be  dead,  than  with  others  whose  women  do  yet  remain  alive ;  **  as  also 
with  those  who,  with  their  wife*s  consent,  in  the  bishop's  presence,  promise  to 
"abstain.**  Qf,  Bubnvt,  HUt,  cf  Reformation^  I,  490,  who  says  "many  were  set  to 
write  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy.'* 

•See  1  Mary,  stat.  2,  c.  2, 1558:  Obb  ahb  Habdt,  DoeumenU^  877-80, 

4  Pabsbb*8  Corrtapondence^  06. 

•  IMd,  (Cecil  to  Parker,  Aug.  12, 1561),  148.  Parker  replies :  "  I  was  in  an  horror 
to  hear  snch  words  to  come  from  her  mild  nature  and  christianly  learned  conscience, 
as  she  spoke  concerning  God's  holy  ordinance  and  institntion  of  matrimony ; "  and 
he  complains  that  she  holds  that  the  English  clergy  "alone  of  our  time"  are  "openly 
brought  in  hatred,  shamed  and  traduced  before  the  malicious  and  ignorant  people, 
as  beasts  without  knowledge  to  Oodward,  in  using  this  liberty  of  his  word,  as  men  of 
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1559,  she  had  grndgingly  given  her  consent  to  clerical  mar- 
riage, though  it  was  hampered  by  severe  conditiona  ''It  is 
thought  therefore  very  necessary,  that  no  manner  of  priest 
or  deacon  shall  hereafter  take  to  his  wife  any  manner  of 
woman  without  the  advice  and  allowance  first  had  upon  good 
examination  by  the  bishop  of  the  same  diocese,  and  two  jus* 
tices  of  the  peace  of  the  same  shire,  dwelling  next  to  the 
place,  where  the  same  woman  hath  made  her  most  abode 
before  her  marriage ;  nor  without  the  good  will  of  the  parents 
of  the  said  woman,  if  she  have  any  living,  or  two  of  the  next 
of  her  kinsfolk,  or,  for  lack  of  knowledge  of  such,  of  her 
master  or  mistress,  where  she  serveth.''  If  ''any  shall  do 
otherwise,^'  he  is  forbidden  to  administer  either  the  "word'' 
or  the  "sacraments,''  and  is  declared  incapable  of  "any 
ecclesiastical  benefice."  The  marriage  of  a  bishop  is  allowed 
only  on  approval  of  the  "metropolitan  of  the  province"  and 
of  "such  commissioners"  as  the  queen  may  appoint;  while 
the  master,  dean,  or  head  of  a  college  must  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  those  to  whom  the  right  of  visitation  belongs,  who 
shall  provide  that  the  marriage  "tend  not  to  the  hindrance 
of  their  house.'"  Two  years  later  "the  queen  further  or- 
dained that,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  his  office,  no  head  or 
member  of  any  college  or  cathedral  church  should  have  his 
wife  or  other  woman  within  the  precincts,"'  and  "in  the 
thirty-nine  articles  of  1563  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was 
recognized  as  permissible."'    Still  throughout  the  reign  of 

effre&ate  intemperanoy Insomiich  that  the  Qaeen^s  Highneaa  ezprMsed  to  me 

a  repentance  that  we  were  thne  appointed  in  o€Bce,  wishing  it  had  been  otherwise." 
— OorretfNmclence,  156, 157.    Marriage  of  priests  was  defended  by  Cox,  ibid,,  151. 

iGm  AMD  Habdt,  DoeumentB,  4S1,  4S2;  Pbothbbo,  StaHUm  tmd  Doeumentt, 
184  ff.;  Cabdwbll,  Doe.  Arm.,  I,  102,  198;  Makowsb,  op,  ett,  228  n.  27;  Bubmst, 
HiMt,  of  B^ormation,  1, 577.  lliese  regulations  of  marriage  are  mentioned  by  Pbb- 
OiYAi.  Wnnnur  in  Zarich  LeUen,  n,  859.  Qf.  ibid,,  H,  61  n.  129;  I,  164,  179,  858. 
Compare  the  hostile  ^^Articles  of  Visitation*'  of  Bishop  Bonner,  1564:  Caxdwmll, 
op.  cii,,  1, 125, 126 ;  and  compare  ibid,,  158, 171, 172. 

s  Makowbb,  op,  ett.,  228  n.  28 ;  Cabdwbll,  Doe,  Amu,  1, 278. 

s  Bee  the  extract  from  the  thirty-second  article  in  Maxowxb,  op,  eit.,  228  n.  29. 
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Elizabeth,  apparently,  clerical  marriages  continued  to  be 
resisted;  for  ^'in  the  Millenary  Petition  addressed  by  the 
Puritans  to  James  I.  at  his  accession,  among  other  requests 
was  one  for  the  restoration  of  the  laws  of  Edward  VL  as  to 
the  marriage  of  priests.*  That  restoration  and,  consequently, 
the  repeal  of  the  obstructing  act  of  Mary  were  accomplished^' 
in  1603." 

In  fact,  the  primitive  ascetic  ideal  was  by  no  means 
utterly  extinct  among  the  Protestant  theologians  of  the 
Tudor  period.  Some,  like  Latimer,  Fulke,  and  Hutchinson, 
insist  that  matrimony  is  inferior  to  virginity;'  and  very 
generally  it  is  still  held  to  be  ordained  of  heaven,  especially 
as  a  "  remedy ''  for  sin,  though  more  worthy  motives  are 
admitted.  According  to  Bradford,  God  ''has  made  woman- 
kind, and  ordained  the  state  of  matrimony,''  ''  not  only  for 
the  help  and  community  of  man,  but  also  for  a  remedy  of 
man's  infirmity."  ^  Bullinger  assigns  the  usual  three  rea- 
sons ''for  which  God  hath  ordained  marriage  for  men  to 
embrace."  The  "first  cause  why  wedlock  was  instituted 
ia  man's  commodity,  that  thereby  the  life  of  man  might 
be  the  pleasanter  and  more  commodious;  for  Adam  seemed 
not  to  live  half  happily  nor  sweetly  enough,  unless  he  had 
a  wife  to  join  himself  unto;  which  wife  is  not  in  the  scrip- 
tures called  an  impediment  or  necessary  evil,  as  certain 
poets  and  beastly  men  who  hated  women  have  foolishly 

iMakowbs,  cp.  eil.,  22S,  71.  The  MiUenary  PetUion  is  in  Gm  axi>  Habdt, 
Documents^  506-11;  Pbothxbo,  8tatute§  and  Document*^  41S-16;  aecordin«  to  Mako- 
wer,  in  Pbkbt,  Hitt.  Eng,  Church,  II,  872,  o.  22,  notes  and  iUnstrations;  Colldbb, 
Eccles,  Hi9L,  ed.  1852,  VII,  273. 

SBylJamesLfO.  25,800.8:  Pbothsso,  Stotetet  and  DoewmeiOt,  255 ;  BtahUetai 
Laroe,  II,  610.    Qf,  Maxowbb,  op.  et<.,  224. 

s  "  But  when  thoa  liTsst  ffodly  and  honestly  in  single  life,  it  is  well  and  allow- 
able afore  God ;  yea,  and  better  than  marriage.*'— Latimbb,  Sermont,  80S,  894.  QT. 
Fui«KB,  Annoen,  22&,  888;  idem,  Dtfenee,  482;  Hutchinbon,  Work»,  148;  seo  also 
Cabtwbioht,  in  WHXTaiFT*B  TTorlcs,  III,  203.  Bnt  see  the  onrions  passage  in  Tyv- 
DAi.B*8  Docirindl  IVeoKtei,  21,  which  should  be  oomi»ared  with  his  argoment  against 
the  doctrine  that  **  widowhood  and  Tirginity  esDeed  matrimony,"  iMd.,  813-15. 

4BBADF0RD,  fTrtttn^t,  1, 167. 
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jangled/'  ^  The  ^  seoond  cause  is  the  begetting  of  children 
for  the  preservation  of  mankind;"  and  the  third  is  to  provide 
a  safeguard  against  the  weakness  of  the  flesh.' 

Thus  the  change  effected  by  the  religions  revolution  in 
the  conception  of  marriage,  highly  important  as  it  was  from 
a  speculative  point  of  view,  was  not  destined  to  bear  its 
proper  fruit  until  after  many  days.  In  Germany,  after  a 
time,  the  bolder  and  more  liberal  teachings  of  Luther  were 
generally  ignored;  so  that  by  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  reactionary  theories  which  had  then  gained 
ascendency  were  substantially  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of 
the  English  clergy.  In  both  countries  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  still  continued  to  try  matrimonial  causes  in  the 
spirit  of  the  canon  law;  and  more  and  more,  as  the  new 
churches  grew  in  power  and  became  conservative,  did  the 
theological  view  of  the  nature  of  marriage  approach  the 
ancient  dogma.  '^According  to  the  canon  law,  the  church 
claimed  matrimonial  jurisdiction  because  marriage  was  a 
sacrament;  by  the  Protestants  marriage  was  made  almost  a 
sacrament  because  the  church  exercised  matrimonial  juris- 
diction.''* Not  until  the  full  triumph  of  civil  marriage  in 
the  nineteenth  century  were  the  logical  results  of  the  new 
doctrines  at  last  attained. 

III.      OHILD-HABBUGBS   IN   THE   AGE  OF   ELIZABETH 

Seldom  has  a  more  vivid  light  been  thrown  on  social  con- 
ditions  than  that  afforded  for  the  age  of  Elizabeth  by  the 
depositions  taken  in  the  bishop's  court  of  the  diocese  of 
Chester,  1561-66,  and  edited  for  the  Early  English  Text 

1  BuLLZN OBB  quotes  in  favor  of  mamage  the  views  of  Axitipatbe,  In  Mrmone  de 
fi«l>t»t«,  and  HzBBOCLBS,  De  nuptiit, 

s  BULLZHOBB,  Deeadef ,  I,  S84-4ia  The  three  reasons  are  also  given  hj  Samdtb, 
Slermofu,  816  ff. ;  and  Jambs  L,  "Basilikon  Doron,"  Workea  (London,  1816),  171.  On 
marriage  as  a  "remedy**  c/.  also  GBAViam,  Mite.  WriHnoB^  lift,  U6;  TTNDALa, 
ExpoHtion§t  125;  Hoofeb,  JBarly  TFrittn^it,  881 ;  Bboon,  OotecMsm,  108. 

iFbibdbbbo,  Eche&eMietBunOt  192. 
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Society  by  Fnmiyall  in  1897.  Their  value  for  the  stu- 
dent is  enhanced  by  the  very  lively  **forewords'*  of  the 
learned  and  enthusiastic  editor.  The  evils  naturally  flowing 
from  the  law  and  doctrine  of  espousals  are  here  realistically 
disclosed  in  the  ''trothplights^'  and  the  similar  cases  of 
*'  clandestine  marriages.*'^  There  is  the  usual  juggling  with 
the  words  of  the  present  or  future  tense;  and  the  usual 
puzzling  over  conditions  and  irregular  phrases.  For  the 
basest  of  motives  girls  are  tricked  into  vows  which  may  or 
may  not  prove  to  be  valid  marriages  according  to  the  nn- 
certain  interpretation  of  the  words  or  acts  of  betrothal 
sworn  to  in  court.  *'Ten  of  the  seventeen  cases^'  of  troth- 
plight,  says  Fumivall,  **show  us  men  trying  to  sneak 
out  of  their  contracts  when  they  Ve  had  their  fill  of  pleas- 
ure with  the  women."'  Needy  and  unscrupulous  priests, 
worthy  predecessors  of  the  notorious  Fleet  parsons,  without 
banns  or  license,  are  seen  ** solemnizing"  the  nuptials  ^^ac- 
cordinge  to  the  book  of  Common  prayer,"  in  a  private  house, 
in  a  meadow,  or  on  the  ^'heighe  waie,"  during  "the  night 
season"  and  "by  the  lighte  of  the  moone."  * 

The  astonishing  prevalence  of  child-marriages  is,  however, 
the  most  important  fact  revealed  by  these  documents.^  In  a 
single  diocese  during  the  short  space  of  six  years,  besides 
three  "ratifications,"  occurred  twenty-eight  cases  of  so-called 
divorce  or  voidance  of  contracts  which  were  formed  in  infancy 
or  early  childhood.     The  age  of  the  persons  varies  from  two 

iFor  the  trothpU^htB  and  oUndMiine  oontraets  see  Fushxyall,  CMId-Jtfior- 
riagm,  zliU-lUi,  Izii,  bdU,  66-71,  140,  141,  184-208.  CHAMBm«Anf,  The  ChOd  amd 
OhUdhood  in  FoUk-Thouoht^  224-88,  has  made  good  use  of  FnmiTaU's  oollection. 

sFuurivALL,  op.  c<(.,  zllii. 

•IMd.,  140, 141.  Farther  light  is  thrown  on  the  secret  marriages  by  the  eases  of 
adultery  end  affiliation :  <6<d.,  72-102, 202-204. 

AidkL,  zT-xliii,  !-«,  188, 184.  In  addition  to  these  Chester  eases  FoBHirAUb 
(izi-zliii)  presents  Terj  interesting  material  regarding  ohild-marriages,  some  of 
which  were  before  or  after  the  age  of  Elisabeth.  Two  cases  nnder  Henry  VIL  and 
Henry  Vm.,  respectiTcly,  are  mentioned  in  BeporU  of  the  HitL  MantucripU  Cbn^ 
mtMion,  m,  247.  Sometimes  such  marriages  were  secured  by  abdnotion  or 
spiraoy :  see  <btd.,  Ill,  65, 50,  <a  (three  oases  in  the  reign  of  JasMS  L). 
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to  thirteen  years ;  and  in  at  least  ten  cases  the  girl  is  older 
than  the  boy.  It  shonld  also  be  observed  that  these  thirty- 
one  contracts  are  merely  those  brought  before  the  court  for 
confirmation  or  annulment  after  at  least  one  of  the  parties 
has  reached  the  age  of  puberty,  which  by  the  canon  law  is 
fixed  at  twelve  for  females  and  fourteen  for  males.  It  is,  of 
course,  proper  to  assume  that  the  number  of  child-marriages 
which  never  thus  came  up  for  settlement  was  very  much 
larger  than  the  number  of  those  which  did  so  arise.  What 
the  number  for  aU  England  may  have  been  during  the  period, 
it  is  startling  to  contemplate!  Moreover,  the  majority  of 
these  marriages  took  place,  not  among  the  rich  or  noble,  but 
among  common  people  of  small  means.  In  a  number  of 
instances  we  are  told  in  the  record  that  the  infant  bride  or 
bridegroom  was  carried  before  the  priest  in  someone^s  arms. 
Thus,  in  a  case  which  arose  in  1564,  a  witness  deposes  that 
*'he  was  present  bie,  when  John  Somerforth  and  Jane  Brer- 
ton  were  maried  together  in  the  parish  church  of  Brerton 
about  xij  yeres  ago  ....  that  he  carried  the  said  John  in 
his  armes,  beinge  at  tyme  of  the  said  Manage  about  iij  yeres 
of  age,  and  spake  somme  of  the  wordes  of  Matrimonye,  that 
the  said  John,  bie  reason  of  his  younge  age,  cold  not  speake 
hym  self,  holdinge  him  in  his  armes  all  the  while  the  wordes 
of  Matrimonie  were  in  speakinge.  And  one  James  Holford 
caried  the  said  Jane  in  his  armes,  beinge  at  the  said  tyme 
about  ij  yeres  of  age,  and  spake  all,  or  the  most  parte  of,  the 
wordes  of  matrimony  for  her."  Being  further  **  required 
whether  the  said  marriage  was  euer  ratified  bie  camall  Copu- 
lacion  or  other  meane,  Answereth  that,  in  his  Conscience,  it 
was  neuer."  Another  witness  testified  to  the  same  facts  and 
added,  '4t  was  the  youngest  Manage  that  euer  he  was  at"^ 
Looked  at  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  it  would  be 
hard  to  imagine  a  more  absurd  travesty  of  **holy  wedlock" 

1  Fubuzyall,  op.  c<t,  25, 28. 
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than  such  proceedings  conducted  by  the  parish  priest*  Nor 
was  there  much  sentiment  involved  in  the  matter.  If  the 
great  folk  betrothed  their  children  while  babes  to  escape  the 
king^s  right  of  wardship,  the  small  folk  were  influenced  by 
like  motives  on  a  smaller  scale.  **If  the  parent  of  either 
child  is  mercenary,"  summarizes  Pumivall,  "a  money-bar- 
gain  is  made  for  it:  the  father  of  a  boy  of  two,  gets  from 
an  older  girl's  father,  'monie  to  bie  a  pece  of  land,'  and  exe- 
cutes a  Bond  to  repay  the  money  if  his  boy  doesn't  marry 
the  girl  (pp.  6-9).  In  another  case,  the  boy's  father  is  in 
debt,  *and  to  get  somme  money  of  William  Whitfield,  to  the 
discharge  of  his  debtes,  maried  and  bargained  his  sonne  to 
the  said  Whitfeildes  doughter*  (pp.  23,  24).  Again,  a  girl  of 
8  or  4  is  married  to  a  boy  of  7  'biecause  her  frendee  thought 
she  shuld  have  had  a  lyvinge  bie  hym'  (p.  4),  and  her  father- 
in-law  is  under  Bond  to  marry  them  (p.  6).  So  again,  a 
girl's  father  says  that  she  married  a  boy  of  her  own  age, 
11-12  'biecause  she  shold  have  had  bie  hym  a  prety  bar- 
gane,  yf  they  cold  have  lovid,  on  the  other'  (p.  12).  Another 
girl  of  11  is  married  to  a  boy  of  9,  because,  on  her  father's 
death,  the  boy's  father  gets  the  landlord's  leave  to  take-on 
the  girl's  house  (p.  10).  Another  girl  of  8  is  married  to  a 
boy  of  10,  because  the  boy's  father  feard  'lest  he  shuld  lose 
his  parte  of  his  lyvinge'  in  a  tenement  which  he  held  in 
common  with  the  girl's  protector  (p.  14).  In  another  instance, 
the  girl's  grandfather  'was  a  very  welthie  man;  and  it  was 
supposed  that  he  wold  have  bene  good  vnto'  her  &  her  boy- 
husband,  'and  bestowid  somme  good  ferme  apon  her'  (p.  82), 
so  a  boy  of  12  married  her  when  she  was  10.  Other  children 
are  married  'bie  the  compulsion  of  their  frendes'  (pp.  11, 13, 
23  &c.);  another  'by  a  wile'  (p.  16),  the  girl  being  invited 

1  In  the  light  of  these  facts,  some  of  the  diseossions  of  ohild-maniages  In  India, 
often  intolerant  or  oondesoending,  haye  a  Tery  cnrioos  interest ;  compare  the  sensiUe 
and  instmotiTe  paper  of  BxBS,  "  Meddling  with  Hindu  liarriages,**  NineicaUh  Obnf 
tury,  Oct.,  1880, 600-76. 
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by  a  relation  of  the  boy's  to  oome  and  make  merry,  and  then 
married  to  the  boy  against  her  consent  But  in  one  case,  a 
girl  arranged  her  own  marriage.  She  was  *a  bigge  damsell 
&  mariageable'  (p.  47),  that  is,  past  12,  and  evidently  fancy- 
ing a  nice  boy  of  10-11,  'intiaed  hym  with  two  Apples,  to 
go  with  her  to  Colne,  and  to  marry  her'  (p.  45).  No  wonder 
that  this  boy  'repentid'  next  morning,  and  that  others  say 
*at  the  tyme  of  their  mariage  they  knewe  not  what  they  did' 
(p.  15)." ' 

1  FuJUiiVAix,  op.  eil.,  "Forewords,**  zr,  zrl. 

Aeootding  to  SwniBinuni,  CfapouBoU,  18  fl.,  both  by  eiTil  and  oanon  law,  ohll- 
dran  are  infants  iintQ  they  hare  completed  the  ssTenth  year;  and  *'8poiisala  eon- 
traeted  dnrinir  Infancy  are  ntterly  void^  whether  the  Infants  themselTes,  or  their 
Parents  for  them,  do  make  the  Contract."  After  the  oloee  of  that  period  such  Toid 
contracts  may  be  ratified  by  express  words  or  by  deeds.  On  the  other  hand,  spoosals 
oootncted  between  infancy  and  the  **  ripe  **  yeare  of  twelre  or  fourteen  are  Toidable 
by  either  sponse  when  that  age  is  reached.  To  express  dissent  diToroe  proceedings 
are  not  necessary,  although  a  divorce  may  be  desirable  to  prevent  fatore  qaeetion. 
Sither  party  may  cancel  the  contract  by  simply  marrying  another  person ;  Jnst  as  a 
child-marriage  may  be  ratified  by  words  of  consent  or  by  simply  living  together  as 
husband  and  wife:  compare  Fubhivaij;*,  op.  cU,^  xix-xxv;  and  The  Lawot  Rmo^ 
lutioiw  of  Womem  BighU,  7, 52, 57. 


CHAPTER  X 

RISE  OF  CIVIL  MAHRIAGB 

[Bbblioobaphioai.  Notb  X. — The  beginning  of  the  Paiitan  concep- 
tion of  marriage  as  a  civil  contract  is  best  seen  in  Whitgift's  "Defence 
of  the  Answer,*'  Worku  (Parker  Society,  Cambridge,  1851-63),  comprising 
Cartwright*B  Reply  to  the  AMVoer,  as  well  as  extracts  from  the  Answer 
itself,  and  from  the  original  Admonition  of  1572  which  gave  rise  to  the 
whole  controversy.  The  views  of  the  Independents,  when  fully  devel- 
oped, find  their  fullest  expression  in  the  writings  of  Milton  on  marriage 
and  divorce,  constituting,  besides  scattered  aUusions,  VoL  m  of  his 
Pro9e  Works  (Bohn  ed.,  London,  1888);  the  Likeliest  Means  to  remove 
Hirelings  out  of  the  Churchy  and  the  version  of  Bucer*s  De  regno 
Christie  entitled  The  Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer,  being  of  special 
interest  in  this  connection.  For  the  early  i)eriod  some  useful  material 
is  afforded  by  Prothero*8  Statutes  and  Constitutional  Documents  (Ox- 
ford, 1891);  Brereton*s  Travels  in  Holland,  163i-35 :  *"  Chetham  Society 
Publications,"  Vol.  I ;  Hallam*s  Constitutional  History  (New  York, 
1880);  and  Ranke's  England  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (Oxford,  1875). 

The  act  of  1653  is  contained  in  Scobell's  CoUeetion  of  Acts  and 
OrdinaneeSf  1640-1656  (London,  1658);  and  in  the  contemporary  news- 
paper entitled  Several  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  No.  6 ;  but,  like  all 
the  acts  of  the  revolutionary  period,  it  is  omitted  in  every  edition  of 
the  Statutes  at  Large.  Original  material  for  a  study  of  the  administra- 
tion of  this  law  may  be  found  in  the  parish  registers  covering  the  inter- 
regnum edited  by  Bulwer,  Parish  Registers  of  St,  Martin-cum-Qregory 
in  the  City  of  Forik,Part  IV  (York,  1895);  Ck>wper,  The  Booke  of  Register 
of  the  Parish  of  St.  Peter  in  Canterbury  (Canterbury,  1888);  Parish 
Registers  of  EUough,  Suffolk  (privately  printed,  1886);  Hoveden,  The 
Register  Booke  .  ...  of  the  Cathedral  and  MetropolitiefMU  Church 
.  ...  of  Canterburie  (Harleian  Society,  London,  1878);  Margerison,  The 
Registers  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Calverley,  in  the  West  Riding  of 
....  York  (Bradford,  1880-87);  Moore,  Registers  of  Broad  Chalke, 
County  WUts  (London,  1880);  Phillimore,  Oloustershire  Parish  Regis- 
ters (London,  1896);  Radcliffe,  The  Parish  Registers  of  St.  Chad, 
Saddlworth  in  County  of  York  (Uppermill,  1887);  Sanders,  The  Parish 
Registers  of  Eastham,  Cheshire  (London,  1891);  idem.  The  Parish 
Registers  ofBebington,  County  Chester  (Liverpool,  1897);  Stavert,  The 
Parish  Registers  of  Bumsall-in-Craven  (Skipton,  1893);  and  Turner, 
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The  Nan-Conformist  Register  (Brighouse,  1881).  There  is  an  interest- 
ing table  in  Qraunt's  Natural  and  Political  Observations  (Oxford, 
1666);  and  examples  of  marriage  certificates  and  other  records  under 
the  act  of  1653  may  be  found  in  The  Register  Booke  of  Inglebye  iuxta 
Orenhow  (Canterbury,  1889);  Bum's  Parish  Registers;  Friedberg's 
Eheschliessung ;  Notes  and  Queries  (London,  1850  ff.);  Ai^d  the  OenUe- 
man's  Magazine  (London,  1731  ff.).  The  two  periodicals  just  mentioned, 
like  the  Monthly  Review  (London,  1749  ff.),  contain  a  great  deal  of 
matter — curious  antiquities  as  well  as  serious  discussion — relative  to 
Fleet  marriages,  the  Hardwicke  act,  and  other  phases  of  the  subject. 
Inderwick's  Interregnum  (London,  1891)  has  an  instructive  discussion 
of  some  questions  connected  with  the  marriage  act ;  and  like  Jenk's 
Constitutional  Experiments  (Cambridge,  1890)  it  is  valuable  for  appre- 
ciating the  legislation  of  the  Conmionwealth.  Lathbury's  History  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (Oxford  and  London,  1859)  describes  the 
operation  of  the  act ;  and  some  cases  noted  in  Jeaffreson's  Middlesex 
County  Records  (London,  n.  d.)  prove  the  need  of  the  safeguard  against 
abduction  or  fraud  afforded  by  the  act;  and  there  are  a  number  of 
useful  documents  in  the  Reports  of  the  HistoriccU  Manuscripts  Com- 
mission, lUustrations  of  the  ridicule  called  out  by  banns  in  the 
market-place  and  the  justices*  celebration  may  be  found  in  Butler's 
JSudibras  (Boston,  1864),  and  Flecknoe's  Diarium  (London,  1656). 

On  the  Fleet  and  Mayfair  celebrations  Bum's  now  very  scarce  FZee^ 
Marriages  (2d  ed.,  London,  1834)  is  the  chief  authority.  It  is  supple- 
mented by  his  Parish  Registers ;  and  these  books  as  well  as  the  original 
sources  have  been  used  for  Friedberg's  excellent  account  in  the  Ehe- 
schliessung, which  on  this  topic  and  the  whole  ground  covered  by  the 
present  chapter  is  a  trustworthy  guide.  A  famous  contemporary  book 
is  Brady's  iSSome  Considerations  upon  Clandestine  Marriages  (2d  ed., 
London,  1750).  There  is  an  article  by  Ewald,  '*  Fleet  Marriages,"  in  his 
Paper  and  Parchment  (London,  1890);  and  Waters's  excellent  Parish 
Registers  (new  ed.,  London,  1883)  is  more  reliable  than  the  similar 
work  of  Bum.  Fleet  marriages  are  also  discussed,  with  interesting 
extracts  from  the  contemporary  newspapers,  by  Tegg,  The  Knot  Tied 
(London,  1877);  Ashton,  The  Fleet  (London,  1889);  and  Jeaffreson, 
Brides  and  Bridals  (London,  1872),  whose  book,  like  Brand's  Observa- 
tions on  the  Popular  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain  (London,  1873-77), 
contains  a  mass  of  information  relating  to  every  phase  of  marriage  cus- 
toms. On  these  marriages  and  on  the  Hardwicke  act  see  also  Horace 
Walpole's  Letters  (London,  1880);  and  Lecky,  History  of  England  in 
the  18th  Century  (New  York,  1879). 

Many  illustrations  of  matrimonial  usage  and  folklore  may  be  found 
in  Hewlett,  '*  Marriage  Customs,"  in  Andrews's  Curious  Church  Customs 
(London,  1896);  Edgar,  **  Marriage  in  Olden  Times,"  in  his  Old  Church 
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lAft  in  Scotland  (London,  1886);  Vauz,  "Marriage  Customs,**  in  his 
Church  Folklore  (London,  1894);  Ashton,  Social  Life  in  the  Beign  of 
Queen  Anne  (London,  1882);  and  Hutchinson,  Chronielee  of  Oretna 
Oreen  (London,  18i4).  In  England  as  well  as  in  Qennany  the  question 
of  polygamy  was  much  debated.  A  version  of  Ochino  was  brought 
out  by  Garfeild,  A  Dialogue  of  Polygamy  (London,  1657).  This  was 
followed  by  the  anonjrmous  Concubinage  and  Polygamy  Disproved 
(London,  1696);  Turner,  Discourse  on  Fornication  with  an  Appendix 
on  Concubinage  (London,  1698);  Delany,  Reflections  upon  Polygamy 
(London,  1737),  opposing  the  practice ;  Hamilton,  A  Treatise  on  Po- 
lygamy proving  it  to  be  the  WUl  of  Ood  (Dublin,  1786);  especially  the 
notorious  work  of  Madan,  Thelyphthora;  or  a  Treatise  on  Female 
Ruin  (2d  ed.,  London,  1781);  answered  by  Towers,  Polygamy  Unterip- 
tural;  or  two  Dialogues  between  PhUaJethes  and  Monogamiu  (London, 
1780);  by  Hill,  The  Blessings  of  Polygamy  (London,  1781);  and  more 
elaborately  by  Cookson,  Thoughts  on  Polygamy  (Winchester,  1782). 
See  also  Dwight,  The  Hebrew  Wife  (Glasgow,  1837);  and  Colenzo^  A 
Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Cambridge,  1862). 

The  development  of  contemporary  sentiment  and  opinion  may  be 
traced  in  The  Lawes  Resolutions  of  Womens  Rights  (London,  1632); 
Courtin,  A  Treatise  of  Jeahune  (London,  1684);  Salmon,  A  Critical 
Essay  Concerning  Marriage  (London,  1724);  De  Foe,  Religious  Court- 
ship (London,  1729);  Astell*s  sensible  and  liberal  Reflections  upon  Mar- 
riage (4th  ed.,  London,  1730);  the  critical  and  vigorous  Hardships  of 
the  English  Laws  in  Relation  to  Wives  (London,  1735);  Dove,  Disserta- 
tions on  Marriage^  Celibacy ,  etc.  (1769);  Giles,  A  Treatise  on  Marriage 
(London,  1771);  the  anonymous  Considerations  on  the  Causes  of  Uie 
present  Stagnation  of  Matrimony  (London,  1772),  aUeging  the  unrea- 
sonable authority  of  parents;  The  Laws  respecting  Women^  as  they 
regard  their  Natural  Rights  (London,  1777);  WoUstonecraft,  A  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Rights  of  Men  (London,  1790);  her  more  celebrated  A 
Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman  (London,  1792);  Jay,  Essay  on 
Marriage^  or  the  duty  of  Christians  to  marry  Religiously  (2d  ed.,  Bath, 
1807);  Observations  on  the  Marriage  Laws  (London,  1815);  Thompson, 
Marriage:  jTito  Sermons  (London,  1837);  and  Wardell-Yerburgh  (ed.). 
Marriage  Addresses  and  Marriage  Hymns  (London  and  New  York, 
1900).  For  the  socialistic  marriage  doctrines  of  Robert  Owen  and 
others  see  Bibliographical  Note  XVIII. 

For  the  debates  on  the  act  of  1753  see  Cobbett,  Parliamentary 
History,  XV;  the  lively  comments  of  Horace  Walpole  in  his  Letters; 
and  the  same  writer*s  account  of  the  proceedings  in  his  Memoirs  of  the 
Reign  of  George  the  Second  (2d  ed.,  London,  1847).  The  act  is  harshly 
criticised  by  Madan ;  and  among  the  writings  which  it  called  forth  are 
Considerations  on  the  BUI  for  preventing  Clandestine  Marriages  (Lon* 
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don,  1753);  Fry,  ConaideruHona  on  the  Act  to  prevent  Clandestine  Mar- 
riagee  (London,  17M);  Merrick,  Marriage  a  Divine  Institution  (Lon- 
don, 1754),  approving  the  conservatiye  views  of  Stebbing,  An  Enquiry 
into  the  Force  and  Operation  of  the  AnnvUing  Clauses  (London,  1754); 
idemj  A  Dissertation  on  the  Power  of  States  to  deny  Civil  Protection 
to  the  Marriage  of  Minors  (London,  1755);  both  papers  being  criti- 
cised by  Sayer,  A  Vindication  of  the  Povoer  of  Society  to  Annull  the 
Marriage  of  Minors  (London,  1755).  The  acts  of  1753  and  1836  are 
noticed  also  by  Mahon,  History  of  England  (New  York,  1849);  Knight, 
History  of  England  (New  York,  1880);  Lecky,  Democracy  and  Liberty 
(New  York,  1896);  and  Spencer  Walpole,  History  of  England  (London, 
1890). 

On  the  existing  law  as  developed  since  1753,  especially  the  acts  of 
1836,  the  Parliamentary  History  and  the  Parliamentary  Debates  are 
of  course  necessary ;  and  for  this  topic,  as  well  as  for  the  entire  chapter, 
the  Statutes  at  Large  are  in  constant  requisition.  There  are  contem- 
porary notices  of  the  acts  of  1823  and  1836  in  the  Annual  Begister,  LXV 
and  LXXVIII;  while  the  sources  have  been  carefully  examined  by 
Oppenheim  in  his  valuable  monograph,  ''Ueber  die  EinfOhrung  der 
Civil-Ehe  in  England,"  in  ZKB.^  I  (Berlin,  1861).  The  temper  and 
arguments  with  which  the  efforts  to  secure  justice  were  opposed  are 
disclosed  in  A  Letter  to  the  ...  .  Earl  of  Liverpool  (London,  1827)  by 
a  ** Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England;"  Le  Geyt,  Observations  on 
the  BUI  now  before  Parliament  (London,  1827);  and  Grif&n-Stonestreet, 
Nuptice  Sacrce:  Objections  to  the  Amended  Unitarian  Marriage  Bill 
(London,  1828).  See  further  Phillimore,  Substance  of  the  Speech  .... 
on  moving  .  ,  ,  ,  to  amend  the  Marriage  Act  (2d  ed.,  London,  1822); 
and  Lawton*s  edition  of  The  Marriage  Act,  4  Oeo,  /F.,  e.  76  (London, 
1823);  Beard,  Notes  on  Lord  John  BusseVs  Marriage  BUI  (London, 
1834);  and  in  particular  the  "  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Laws  of  Marriage,"  in  British  Documents,  1867-68,  XXXII  (London, 
1868).  Of  service  also  are  Cooke,  A  Beport  of  the  Case  of  Homer 
against  Liddiard,  Consistorial  Court  of  London,  1799  (London,  1900); 
Poynter,  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Doctors 
Commons  (London,  1822);  Robertson,  The  Law  of  Legitimation  by 
Subsequent  Marriage  (London,  1829);  Moodie,  Principles,  Changes, 
and  Improvements  in  the  Law  of  Marriage  (London,  1849);  Wilks, 
Present  Law  of  Banns  a  BaUroad  to  Marriage  (London,  1864),  with 
which  may  be  compared  Ewen,  Proclamation  of  Banns  in  Scotland 
(Edinburgh,  1877). 

The  best  short  technical  treatises  on  the  English  marriage  laws  as 
a  whole  are  Hammick's  The  Marriage  Law  (London,  1887);  Qeary*s 
Marriage  and  Family  Belations  (London,  1892);  Ernst*s  Treatise  on 
Marriage  and  Divorce  (London,  1879);  and  the  concise  discussions  in 
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Brett's  excellent  Cfommentaries  an  the  Laws  of  England  (London, 
1891).  Of  some  service  also  is  Tegg's  popular  book,  The  Knot  Tied^ 
already  mentioned ;  and  the  compact  manual  of  Moore,  How  to  Be 
Married  (London,  1890),  is  convenient  for  ready  reference.  Useful  like- 
wise in  this  study  are  the  works  of  Blackstone,  Toulmin  Smith,  Bishop, 
Evans,  Fischel,  Bum  (Ecelenastical  Lawa)^  Bohn  {Politieal  CyeUh 
poedia)^  all  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  preceding  Notes ;  as  weD 
as  Campbell,  Chancellors  (4th  ed.,  London,  1856^7);  Howell,  State 
Trials  (London,  1809-28);  Molesworth,  History  of  England  (London, 
1877);  yUiy.Constitutianal History  (New  YoTk,1880);  Taswell-Langmead, 
Constitutional  History  (London,  1880);  Green,  English  People  (New 
York,  1880);  and  the  valuable  article  on  <* Marriage"  by  Robertson  in 
the  EncyelopcBdia  BritannieOf  XV.] 

I.      GBOMWBLL'S   OIYIL   MABBIAaE   AOT,   IflSS 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  oentory 
that  the  ideas  of  the  early  German^  Reformation  relating  to 
the  temporal  nature  of  marriage  gained  ascendancy  in  Eng- 
land, and  then  only  for  the  brief  period  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Yet  the  civil-marriage  act  of  1653  is  of  extraordinary 
historical  interest,  not  only  as  an  example  of  the  statesman- 
ship of  Cromwell,  so  often  anticipating  the  reforms  of  our  own 
age,  but  especially  as  being  mainly  the  result  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Puritans,  more  particularly  of  the  Independents,  against 
the  unnatural  union  of  church  and  state  produced  by  the  com- 
promise of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  their  intense  hatred 
of  the  formalism  and  ceremonial  of  the  "Romanizing"  party 
in  the  established  church.  The  act  is  of  special  significance 
for  our  present  purpose,  since  it  reveals  the  conceptions 
which  shaped  the  matrimonial  laws  of  New  England.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  at  first  glance  appear,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  first  establishment  of  obligatory  civil  marriage  in 
England  owes  its  origin  chiefly  to  the  desire  of  an  intensely 
religious  party  to  separate  all  things  worldly  from  the  func- 

iFbiedbbbo,  EKetchUemmg,  824;  Wbbxb,  GeBchiehte  d,  cikathoL  Kirehen  und 
BecUn  wm  OrombriUanien  (Leipziflr*  1845),  I,  1,  106  £E. ;  Biohtbs,  OtKhiehie  der 
deutschen  KirchemfcrfcuB.  (Leipii^,  1851),  175  ff. 
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tions  of  the  clergy  and  the  church.^  Tme,  a  foreign  people, 
closely  related  by  blood  and  speech,  with  whom  England 
had  long  had  intimate  relations  and  to  whom  the  Puritans 
were  drawn  through  sympathy  with  their  heroic  resistance 
to  ecclesiastical  oppression,  had  already  provided  a  model, 
which  may  have  had  a  certain  influence.  For  in  the  Nether- 
lands, on  April  1,  1680,  after  the  independence  from  Spain 
had  been  declared,  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  West  Fries- 
land  had  established  a  civil-marriage  form,  permissively  even 
for  the  members  of  the  Reformed  church;  and  in  principle 
this  was  adopted  by  the  States  General  for  the  United  Prov- 
inces in  1656,  three  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  English 
statute  imder  consideration.' 

Familiar  as  many  Englishmen  probably  were  with  Dutch 
institutions,'  and  close  as  had  been  the  relations  of  Dutch  and 

icy.  FBXKDBSBa,  OeaeMchte  der  Civilehe^  12;  idem^  Ehmehtieuwno*  82^25; 
Banks,  Higt,  EnQ,  in  17th  Century,  m,  89;  BLACKBTomB,  GDrnmentariet,  I,  44a 

*  By  this  act  the  eivil-marriago  form  was  permitted,  bat  not  made  obligatory. 
Members  of  the  established  church  might  solemnise  their  marriages  before  their  own 
clergy;  bat  the  Lutherans  and  Catholics  were  not  allowed  a  similar  liberty;  they 
must  put  up  with  the  lay  ceremony  or  accept  the  offices  of  a  Beformed  minister. 
This  law  remained  in  force  until  1796,  when,  under  the  BataTian  Bepublic,  obligatory 
ciyil  marriage  was  instituted,  which  is  still  in  force  in  the  kingdom  of  Holland  by  the 
statutes  of  1883 :  see  Fhdedbkbo,  OesehicMe  der  Civilehe,  10-12 ;  and  his  more  elaborate 
treatment  of  civil  marriage  in  Holland,  EheachiieMnkno,  47&-W. 

s  Sib  William  Bbkbbton,  who  visited  the  Netherlands  in  16S4-8S,  gives  an  inter- 
esting notice  of  the  religious  wedding  service.  "Marriage,"  he  notes,  "likewise 
solemniaed  by  the  English  and  Dutch  reformed  churches,  without  the  use  of  the  ring 
or  any  ceremony,  only  an  admonition  precedes,  directing  how  these  married  persons 
should  demean  themselves  each  to  other,  and  for  that  end  those  Scriptures  read 
hereunto  most  pertinent ;  as  a^  a  large  discourse  precedes,  touching  the  institution 
of  this  sacred  ordinance,  and  those  texts  hereunto  pertinent  also  read."  He  men- 
tions the  marriage  of  a  couple  "  who  used  the  ring,  and  it  was  as  long  in  solemnising 
as  our  marriages,  but  I  saw  no  other  ceremony  used  but  the  ring  and  joining  hands; 
after  this  concluded,  all  the  bride's  kindred,  friends  and  acquaintances  that  are 
present,  or  meet  with  her,  kiss  her,  even  in  the  Church,  when  groom  leaves  her,  and 
her  own  friends  bring  her  near  his  house,  when  he  meets,  salutes  her,  and  receives 
her.  Among  the  Lutherans  I  observed  that  they  bowed  always  at  the  name  of  Jesus, 
so  often  as  it  was  used  in  the  solemnity  of  their  marriage,  which  was  very  often."— 
"Travels  in  Holland,  etc,  1634-6,"  Chetham  Society  Publicatiofu,  I,  63,  64.  It  is 
noticeable  that  Sir  William  says  nothing  of  the  civil-marriage  ceremony,  permitted 
in  some  provinces  at  this  time.  Between  1580  and  1656,  in  many  cities,  the  Lutherans 
had  gained  the  right  to  solemnise  marriage  according  to  their  own  rites :  Fbibdbkbo, 
She9chU€UUfig,4S/L 
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English  Puritans/  so  important  an  event  as  the  introduction 
of  civil  marriage  can  hardly  be  due  primarily  to  imitation. 
Though  Holland  may  have  provided  a  model,  it  must  be 
essentially  the  product  of  English  religious  history.  Already 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  are  signs  of  discontent  with  the 
established  ritual  and  with  the  quasi-sacramental  character 
of  marriage  as  conceived  by  the  Anglican  clergy.  Especially 
obnoxious  to  the  Protestant  non-conformists,  as  appears  from 
the  well-known  controversy  between  Whitgift  and  Thomas 
Cartwright,  leader  of  the  English  Presbyterian  party,  are 
the  use  of  the  ring,  the  ^'worshipping^'  of  the  bride  by  the 
bridegroom,  requiring  the  newly  married  pair  to  partake 
of  the  communion,  and  certain  customs  popularly  connected 
with  the  wedding  celebration,  but  not  enjoined  by  the  liturgy. 
''As  for  matrimony,"  runs  a  passage  in  the  celebrated  Admo- 
nition to  the  Parliament^  published  in  1572,  "that  also  hath 
corruptions,  too  many.  It  was  wont  to  be  counted  a  sacra- 
ment; and  therefore  they  use  yet  a  sacramental  sign,  to 
which  they  attribute  the  virtue  of  wedlock,  I  mean  the 
wedding-ring,  which  they  foully  abuse  and  dally  withal,  in 
taking  it  up  and  laying  it  down:  in  putting  it  on  they  abuse 
the  name  of  the  Trinity,  they  make  the  new-married  man, 
according  to  the  popish  form,  to  make  an  idol  of  his  wife, 
saying  'with  this  ring  I  thee  wed,  with  my  body  I  thee  wor- 
ship,* etc.  And  because  in  popery  no  holy  action  may  be 
done  without  a  mass,  they  enjoin  the  married  persons  to 
receive  the  communion  (as  they  do  their  bishops  and  priests 
when  they  are  made),  etc.  Other  petty  things  out  of  the 
book  we  speak  not  of,  as  that  women,  contrary  to  the  rule  of 
the  apostle,  come,  and  are  suffered  to  come,  bareheaded,  with 
bagpipes  and  iSddlers  before  them,  to  disturb  the  congrega- 
tion, and  that  they  must  come  in  at  the  great  door  of  the 
church,  else  all  is  marred  [with  divers  other  heathenish  toys 

1  See  CaicpbbIiL,  The  Puritan  in  Holland^  England,  and  America,  1, 4BI  ff. 
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in  sundry  countries,  as  carrying  of  wheat-sheaves  on  their 
heads,  and  casting  of  com,  with  a  number  of  such  like, 
whereby  they  make  rather  a  May-game  of  marriage  than  a 
holy  institution  of  God]."  * 

In  his  Answer  to  the  Admonition  Whitgift  denies  that  the 
ring  is  looked  upon  as  a  '*  sacramental  sign,"  and  admits  that 
"it  is  not  material"  whether  it  "be  used  or  not;"  while  he 
quotes  with  approval  Bucer's  opinion'  that  the  ''ceremony  is 
very  profitable,  if  the  people  be  made  to  understand  what  is 
thereby  signified,  as  that  the  ring  and  other  things,  first  laid 
upon  the  book,  and  afterward  by  the  minister  given  to  the 
bridegroom  to  be  delivered  to  the  bride,  do  signify  that  we 
ought  to  offer  all  that  we  have  to  God  before  we  use  them, 
and  to  acknowledge  that  we  receive  them  at  his  hand  to  be 
used  to  his  glory.  The  putting  of  the  ring  upon  the  fourth 
finger  of  the  woman's  left  hand,  to  which,  as  it  is  said  there 
Cometh  a  sinew  or  string  from  the  heart,  doth  signify  that 
the  heart  of  the  wife  ought  to  be  united  to  her  husband;  and 
the  roundness  of  the  ring  doth  signify  that  the  wife  ought 
to  be  joined  to  her  husband  with  a  perpetual  band  of  love, 
as  the  ring  itself  is  without  end."  Cartwright  in  his  Reply 
declares  that  ''if  it  be  M.  Bucer's  judgment  which  is  alleged 
here  for  the  ring,  I  see  that  sometimes  Homer  sleepeth.  For, 
first  of  all,  I  have  shewed  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  institute 
new  signs  and  sacraments.  And,  then,  it  is  dangerous  to  do 
it,  especially  in  this  which  confirmeth  the  false  and  popish 
opinion  of  a  sacrament."  Next  he  ridicules  Bucer  for  his 
"fond  allegories"  touching  the  ring,  and  thinks  that  having 

luidmonitton,  the  Ninth:  Whttoift,  "Defence  of  the  Answer,"  Works,  m,  835. 

3  Bucks,  Script,  anglie,  6cMtl.,  1577,  Censur,  in  ordinaL  ecclet,,  e.  xz,  488,  480: 
Whitoift,  Work*,  m,  SSS,  854,  note.  Bucer  is  the  great  Protestant  authority  on 
the  question  of  marriaire  and  divorce.  Milton  calls  him  the  "pastor  of  nations** 
( Worktj  m,  285),  and  con^atulates  himself  on  haring  independently  reached  similar 
conclusions  {ibid.,  282£F.)>  See  especially  Milton'b  "Judgment  of  Martin  Bucer 
concerning  Divorce**  (ibid,,  274-814),  being  a  partial  translation  of  the  second  book 
of  Bi7CBB*8  De  regno  ChriHi,  addressed  to  Edward  VI. 
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*Hhe  minister  to  preach  upon  these  toys^*  savooreth  not  of 
his  learning  and  sharpness  of  judgment.^  Whitgift,  however, 
farther  defends  the  practice  on  the  score  of  ^^conyenience" 
and  because  it  is  *^void  of  all  manner  of  superstition/^* 
Moreover,  he  sustains  the  requirement  of  communion,  again 
quoting  Bucer  in  its  favor;  accuses  Cartwright  of  weak  argu- 
ment and  of  trying  to  make  ^'schism  in  the  church'*  by 
bringing  forward  popular  customs,  ''mere  trifles''  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  ''book"  which  is  the  real  object  of  his  attack; 
and  rightly  points  out  that  "worship"  implies  not  idolatry, 
since  it  signifies  merely  to  "honor"  and  not  to  "adore" 
according  to  the  more  modem  devotional  sense.'  Indeed,  it 
is  historically  instructive  that  already  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  original  meaning  of  "worship"  should  have  passed 
out  of  common  use. 

But  the  attack  of  the  sixteenth-century  reformers  was  not 
directed  solely  against  the  ceremonies  and  phrases  of  the 
marriage  ritual.  A  bold  step  v^as  taken  toward  civil  mar- 
riage when  resistance  was  made  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction 
in  matrimonial  causes  on  the  ground  that  these  belong  to  the 
temporal  judge.  On  this  subject  Cartwright  has  a  charac- 
teristic passage,  disclosing  his  usual  ignorance  of  history  and 
his  confusion  of  mind — of  which  Whitgift  does  not  fail  to 
take  advantage — but  nevertheless  revealing  plainly  enough 
the  new  ideas  which  more  and  more  came  to  the  front  during 
the  Puritan  revolution.  "Another  thing,"  he  says,  "is  that 
in  these  courts  (which  they  call  spiritual)  they  take  the 
knowledge  of  matters  which  are  mere  civil,  thereby  not  only 
perverting  the  order  which  God  hath  appointed  in  severing 
the  civil  causes  from  the  ecclesiastical,  but  justling  also  with 

1  Caxtwbzght*8  Rtpiw  to  the  ^luwer,  in  WhxtozfTi  Worki,  m,  864. 

s  Thus  in  his  '*  Defence  of  the  Answer  ^  ( Works,  m,  856)  Wextoztt  apdlociM0 
for  the  Qse  of  the  rincr,  seeing  the  *'ehareh  hath  thought  it  eonvenient,**  and  sinoe 
it  is  likewise  "void  of  all  manner  of  superstition,  necessity  of  salvation,  opinion  of 
worshipping,  and  all  other  oironmstanoes,  that  should  take  awaj  the  lawfnlnesB  of 
using  it." 

>  Whxtqitt,  op,  cit.  III,  SSS-VI. 
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the  civU  magistrate,  and  thrustiiig  him  from  the  jurisdiction 
which  appertaineth  unto  him,  as  the  causes  of  the  contracts 
of  marriage,  of  divorce,  of  wills  and  testaments,  with  divers 
other  such  like  things.  For,  although  it  appertain  to  the 
church  and  the  gouvemors  thereof  to  shew  out  of  the  word 
of  Ood  which  is  a  lawful  contract  or  just  cause  of  divorce, 
and  so  forth,  yet  the  judicial  determination  and  definitive 
sentences  of  all  these  do  appertain  unto  the  civil  magistrate. 
Hereunto  may  be  added,  that  all  their  punishments  almost 
are  penalties  of  money,  which  can  by  no  means  appertain  to 
the  church,  but  is  a  thing  merely  civil.''  ^ 

So  far  as  England  is  concerned,  to  assign  the  unfortunate 
*^ severing  the  civil  causes  from  the  ecclesiastical''  under 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  ''order  which  God  hath  ap- 
pointed" may  seem  to  the  historical  student  a  trifle  bold; 
and  Whitgift  may  well  retort,  if  ''4t  pertain  to  the  church 
to  declare  what  is  a  lawful  contract,  and  which  be  the  just 
causes  of  divorce,'  by  what  reason  can  you  prove  'that  the 
judicial  determination  and  definitive  sentence  of  those  mat- 
ters doth  pertain  to  the  civil  magistrate  only'?  For  is  not 
he  most  meet  to  judge  in  these  causes  which  best  under- 
standeth  them?"  But  Whitgift  himself  undoubtedly  begs 
the  question  when  he  advances  the  coxmter-statement  that 
the  civil  magistrate  already  has  authority  in  ecclesiastical 
cases,  since  "all  jurisdiction  that  any  court  in  England 
hath  or  doth  exercise,  be  it  civil  or  ecclesiastical,"  is  "exe- 
cuted in  her  majesty's  name  and  right,"  and  comes  "from 
her  as  supreme  governor,"  so  that  in  effect  "we"  make  no 
"such  distinction  betwixt  civil  and  ecclesiastical  causes  as  the 
pope  and  you  do;"'  for  this  very  blending  of  church  and 
state  under  the  "defender  of  the  faith"  is  really  the  root  of 
the  whole  matter  in  controversy.  Yet  Cartwright  represents 
a  good  cause,  however  lame  his  defense  of  it  may  be.    Again 

1  Cabtwxioht'b  Beply  to  the  Anawer,  p.  ISO,  seo.  S,  in  WHZTOzrr,  Worla^  m,  287. 
s  Whxtoxft,  **  Defence  of  the  Answer/*  Workt^  m,  387. 
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returning  to  the  charge,  in  effect  he  attacks  the  notorious 
character*  of  the  spiritual  courts  themselves,  referring  to  the 
"unfitness  of  those  which  are  chief  officers''  in  them;  for 
"the  most''  of  these  officials,  he  affirms,  ^^are  either  papists, 
or  bribers,  or  drunkards  (I  know  what  I  write),  or  epicures, 
and  such  as  live  of  benefices  and  prebends  in  England  and 
in  Ireland,  doing  nothing  of  those  things  which  appertain 
unto  them." '  Dilatory  action  in  matrimonial  causes  was  a 
standing  grievance  against  the  spiritual  courts;  and  many 
"lamentable  complaints  and  petitions"  for  redress,  especially 
in  cases  where  "summary  hearing  and  speedy  relief"  are 
necessary,  were  addressed  to  the  privy  council.  For  this 
reason,  in  1613,  complaints  from  wives  alleging  desertion, 
cruel  treatment,  or  "breach  of  the  bonds  of  holy  wedlock" 
on  the  part  of  their  husbands  were  relegated  to  the  High 
Commission  for  settlement.' 

iThe  Bafonnera  charged  that  the  throng  of  greedj  plaoe-hnnten,  attracted  by 
fees  and  emolmnents,  corrupted  the  courts  as  well  as  the  entire  ecdeaiastical  admin- 
istration of  the  bishops :  see  particularly  Milton's  "  Likeliest  Means  to  remote  Hire- 
lings out  of  the  Chnroh,"  Workt,  III,  1-41 :  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  he  says,  *^  proves  that 
fees  exacted  or  demanded  for  sacraments,  marriages,  burials,  and  especially  for 
interring,  are  wicked,  accursed,  simoniacal,  and  abominable"  (loc.  eti.,  21).  **Nor 
did  other  abuses  imputed  to  these  obnoxious  Jurisdictions  fail  to  prow6k9  censure, 
such  as  the  unreasonable  fees  of  their  officers,  and  the  usage  of  granting  licenses  and 
commuting  penances  for  money.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  indeed  have  generally 
been  reckoned  more  dilatory,  Tcxatious,  and  expensive  than  those  of  the  <v*i«m<»t 
Uw/*-Halijlm,  OowL  Hut.,  I,  US;  tf.  454. 

"At  Durham,  at  Lancaster,  and  at  Sly,  the  Bishops  sitting  each  as  a  Pope  in  his 
own  dominions  professed  to  exercise  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  power,  but  they 
had  in  fact  permitted  gross  abuses  to  corrupt  and  obstruct  the  fountain  of  Justice."* 
—Indbbwiok,  The  Interregnum,  194. 

i  CABTWBiaHT*B  Reply  to  the  Amwer,  p.  151,  sec.  1,  in  Whitoxtt,  Worka,  UL,  288. 
WHiraiTT  (ibid,,  269)  rebukes  Cartwright  for  his  "slanderous  and  opprobrious 
speeches."  Qf.  the  further  discussion  of  the  question  of  spiritual  Jurisdiction  in 
matrimonial  causes  in  Whitoift,  Ioc.  eiU,  548-46,  where  Cartwright  quotes  Beaa, 
Calvin,  and  Peter  Martyr  in  his  favor. 

In  convocation,  1580,  proposals  were  made  to  reform  the  ecclesiastical  eour^ 
but  nothing  was  done.  Again  in  1594  a  commission  to  inquire  into  abuses  was 
appointed:  HxiiLAK,  Oontt,  HiH,,  I,  215  n.  1;  Stbtpb*8  Orinddl,  259,  App.,97;  and 
Stbtpb'b  Whitgift,  419. 

3  See  sees,  xx-xxil  of  the  commission  of  James  I.  to  the  High  Commission,  in 
Pbothsbo*s  Statutm  and  Conat,  Doet.,  481-33.  The  signers  of  the  **  Millenary  Peti* 
tion,"  1608,  likewise  pray  f6r  the  restraint  of  the  "longsomeness  of  suits  in  ecclesi- 
astical courts  (which  hang  sometimes  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  or  seven  years)**: 
Pbothsbo,  op.  eit.,  415. 
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But  adding  to  the  powers  of  the  *' Ecclesiastical  Star 
Chamber"  would  scarcely  be  regarded  by  the  Puritans  as 
even  a  satisfactory  palliation  for  such  a  grievance.  The 
policy  of  the  Stuarts  tended  swiftly  to  mold  their  opinions 
into  organized  resistance;  and  the  marriage  question  became 
at  last  one  of  the  cardinal  issues  in  the  reform  program. 
Thus  in  the  "Millenary  Petition"  of  1603  the  Puritan 
ministers,  while  objecting  to  the  ''cross  in  baptism,"  the 
''cap  and  surplice,"  profanation  of  the  Lord's  day,  "double- 
beneficed  men,"  "popish  opinions,"  and  "longsomeness  of 
service,"  pray  also  for  the  reversal  of  "divers  popish  canons," 
such  "as  the  restraint  of  marriage  at  certain  times;"  for 
greater  caution  in  granting  "licenses  for  marriage  without 
banns;"  and  for  the  correction  of  "divers  terms  of  priests 
and  absolution  and  some  other  used,  with  the  ring  in  mar- 
riage, and  other  such  like  in  the  book."'  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Puritan  loathed  the  so-called  "popish"  tend- 
encies of  the  established  church,  as  these  became  more  and 
more  pronounced  under  the  rule  of  Laud,  both  the  Puritan 
and  the  Anglican  united  in  merciless  persecution  of  the 
adherents  of  Bome.  The  act  of  1606,  "to  prevent  and 
avoid  dangers  which  may  grow  by  Popish  recusants,"  is  one 
of  the  most  barbarous  of  those  which  for  ages  disgraced  the 
English  statute  booL  By  this  law  a  "popish  recusant 
convict,"  or  a  man  whose  wife  alone  is  convicted  of  recu- 
eancy,  is  forbidden  to  "exercise  any  pnbUc  office  in  the 
commonwealth,"  except  "such  husband  himself  and  his 
children  ....  above  the  age  of  nine  years  abiding  with 
him  and  his  servants  in  household  shall  once  every  month 
at  the  least,  not  having  any  reasonable  excuse  to  the 
contrary,  repair  to  some  church  or  chapel"  of  the  establish- 
ment and  "there  hear  divine  service;"  and  unless,  with  his 
children  and  servants  of  meet  age,  he  receives  the  sacrament 

tJMd.,414,416. 
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of  the  Lord's  Sapper  when  required  by  law,  and  ''bring  up 
his  children  in  the  true  religion/'  Every  married  woman 
oonvicted  of  recusancy,  her  husband  not  being  so  convicted, 
who  shall  not  ''conform  herself  ....  by  the  space  of  one 
whole  year  next  before  the  death  of  her  said  husband,  shall 
forfeit  to  the  King's  Majesty  ....  the  issues  and  profits  of 
two  parts  of  her  jointure  and  two  parts  of  her  dower,  •  .  .  • 
and  also  be  disabled  to  be  executrix  or  administratrix"  of 
her  husband,  "and  to  have  ....  any  part  of  his  goods 
and  chattels."  Any  child^  sent  abroad  without  the  king's 
license,  to  prevent  his  "good  education  in  England  or  for 
any  other  cause,"  may  have  "no  benefit  by  any  gift,  con- 
veyance, descent,  devise  or  otherwise  of  any  lands  .... 
goods  or  chattels,"  until  he  reach  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
more,  when,  as  a  condition  of  recovering  his  property,  he 
must  take  an  iron-clad  oath  of  allegiance'  and  partake  of 
the  sacrament.  In  the  meantime — and  here  a  broad  way 
was  opened  up  for  fraud  and  wickedness — all  the  rights 
mentioned  are  to  pass  to  the  "next  of  kin  which  shall  be  no 
Popish  recusant."  Moreover,  this  infamous  statute  imposes 
harsh  penalties  upon  every  recusant  who  shall  hereafter  be 
"  married  otherwise  than  according  to  the  orders  of  the  Church 
of  England  by  a  minister  lawfully  authorized."  The  man  is 
"utterly  disabled  to  have  any  estate  of  freehold  in  any  the 
lands  ....  of  his  wife  as  a  tenant  by  curtesy  of  England," 
or  in  case  she  have  no  lands  he  must  forfeit  a  hundred  pounds. 
The  woman  is  not  only  disabled  from  claiming  her  dower  or 
jointure,  but  is  also  denied  her  "widow's  estate  and  frank- 
bank  in  any  customary  lands  whereof  her  husband  died 
seized,"  as  well  as  any  part  of  her  husband's  goods  "by 
virtue  of  any  custom."     Should  a  child  be  bom  to  them,  it 

lUnlesi  the  ohild  be  a  soldier,  mariner,  merohant,  or  a  merohant'a  apprentioa 
or  factor. 

'Prescribed  bj  8  and  4  James  I.:  Pbotkbbo,  cp.  oit,  250;  BUshOei  at  Large, 
11,668. 
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mnst  within  a  month  be  baptized  in  open  chnrch  according 
to  AngUcan  rites,  under  penalty  of  one  hnndred  pounds  for 
refusal^  In  all  other  essential  features  during  the  first  two 
Stuart  reigns  the  law  of  espousals  and  marriage  remained 
the  same  as  during  the  age  of  Elizabeth.'  After  Laud 
gained  control  there  was  a  strong  tendency  to  accent  those 
parts  of  the  nuptial  ceremonial  which  gave  offense  to  the 
Puritans.'  The  civil  war  brought  all  this  to  an  end;  and 
*'on  January  8,  1644-5,  a  few  days  before  the  execution  of 
Archbishop  Laud,  the  Directory  was  by  a  solemn  ordinance 
substituted  for  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.'^  But  the 
form  prescribed  in  the  latter  remained  valid,  ''although  the 
celebrant  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  £5  for  not  using  the  form 
inserted  in  the  Directory  of  Public  Worship.  Still  many 
people  clung  to  the  ancient  service,  and  amongst  others 
Stephen  Marshall  the  Preacher,  who  had  a  chief  hand  in 
compiling  the  Directory,  deliberately  made  use  of  the  Prayer 
Book  in  marrying  his  own  daughter,  when  he  paid  down  to 
the  churchwardens  the  legal  fine  which  he  had  incurred.^' ^ 

1 8  and  4  James  I.,  e.  t:  Psothbbo,  op.  eU.^  2II&-68;  Statutet  at  Large^  TLy  656-^ 

'For  a  ooncise  and  accurate  account  of  the  law  of  marriage  as  it  stood  under 
Charles  I.  see  The  Lawn  BeaolwtionM  cf  Womeng  Riohta  (London,  1632),  51-115, 231  ff. 
Marriages  on  aooonnt  of  ditparitoB  cuUva  were  prohibited.  "Amongst  the  hin- 
derances  of  marriage  note  this  also,  that  by  Constitution  of  holy  Church,  marriage  is 
forbidden  betwixt  persons  of  diyers  fieligions,  as  Jews  and  Christian  **  (59).  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  such  unions  were  iuTalid;  nor  is  anything  said  of 
"  mixed  "  marriages.  There  was  no  action,  as  in  Qermany,  to  compel  the  fulfilment 
of  the  tponBoUa  (54). 

s  Casdwkll,  Documentarp  Annala^  n,  20(^207,  gires  Bishop  Wren's  "  Orders  and 
Directions  ^  for  the  diocese  of  Norwich,  1636: 

"  XI.  That  they  go  up  to  the  holy  table  at  marriages  at  such  time  thereof  as  the 
rubric  so  directeth,  and  that  the  new  married  persons  do  kneel  without  the  rail,  and 
do  at  their  own  charge,  if  the  communion  were  not  warned  the  Sunday  before, 
receiye  the  holy  communion  that  day,  or  else  to  be  presented  by  the  minister  and 
churchwardens  at  the  next  generals  for  not  recelTing. 

"XII.  That  no  minister  presume  to  marry  any  persons,  whereof  one  of  the 
parties  is  not  of  his  parish,  unless  it  be  otherwise  expressly  mentioned  in  the  license; 
nor  that  he  marry  any  by  virtue  of  any  faculties  or  license,  wherein  the  authority  of 
an  archdeacon  or  official  is  mentioned,  §ub  poena  MupenaionM.** 

<  Watsbb,  Parith  BegUien  in  England,  11, 16.  Cf.  Lathbubt,  HUt.  of  the  Book 
<tf  Common  Prayer,  SIO,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.  JsAnrBSSON,  Bride*  and 
BridaU,  II,  09,  gives  the  form  of  marriage  contract  prescribed  by  the  Directory. 
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With  the  triumph  of  Cromwell  the  hour  had  come  for 
realization  of  the  new  ideals.  The  act  of  1653,  though 
marking  the  end  of  a  centnry  of  religions  controversy  in 
which  not  a  little  of  bigotry  and  fanaticism  on  both  sides  is 
mingled,  and  though  passed  by  the  much-abused  ^'Barebone's 
Parliament,'*^  is  nevertheless  a  measure  wise  and  clear, 
resting  on  principles  which  two  centuries  and  a  half  of 
subsequent  history  have  fully  sanctioned.  For,  like  so 
much  of  the  legislation  and  experimentation  of  the  period, 
it  is  anticipatory  of  the  best  reforms  of  the  present  age. 
With  remarkable  clearness  and  brevity,  but  with  adequate 
fulness  of  detail,  the  form  of  celebration,  the  exercise  of 
matrimonial  jurisdiction,  and  the  machinery  of  administra- 
tion are  provided  for.' 

An  obligatory  civil  ceremony  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 
is  prescribed.  After  due  publication  of  banns,  with  a  proper 
certificate  thereof  obtained  from  the  parish  register,  the  per- 
sons to  be  married  are  to  come  before  *'some  justice  of  peace 
within  and  of  the  same  county,  city,  or  town  corporate'* 
where  publication  was  made.  If  either  of  them  is  under  the 
age  of  twenty -one,  "sufficient  proof  of  the  consent  of  their 
parents  or  guardians'*  must  be  presented.  The  magistrate 
is  required  to  '*  examine  by  witness  upon  oath,  or  otherwise 
....  concerning  the  truth  of  the  certificate,  and  due  per- 
formance of  all  the  premises;"  and  he  is  also  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  any  '^exceptions"  to  the  marriage  ''made  or 
arising."     If  "no  reasonable  cause  to  the  contrary"  appear. 


iFor  a  fair  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  "Barebone's  Parllameiit,*' 
IiroBBWXOK,  The  Interregnnm,  15-17;  Jmbtks,  OowL  SxperimenU,  09-75. 

3  This  marriage  act  of  August  24,  165S,  is  contained  in  Soobbll's  Acta  and 
OrdinaneeB  of  Parliament^  2S6-98,  thongh,  to  the  disgust  of  the  historical  student, 
not  in  any  of  the  Tarions  editions  of  the  Statutet,  I  haye  here  used  a  copy  of 
the  act  contained  in  a  contemporary  newspaper  entitled  Sweral  Proceeding  qf 
Parliament,  from  Tueaday  the  ttoenty-tAird  of  August,  to  Tueaday  the  thirtieth  <tf 
Auffuat,  W68,  foond  in  the  fine  collection  of  seventeenth-century  pamphlets  in  the 
Sutro  Library,  San  Francisco.  An  inaccurate  copy  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the 
act  is  given  by  Bubn,  Pariah  Begiatert,  2^29;  and  there  is  a  good  summary  in  Fbxbd- 
BBBQ,  EheachUeaaung,  822, 328.  On  this  act  and  the  views  of  the  Independents  see 
Cook,  "  The  Marriage  Celebration  in  Europe,"  AUantie  Monthly,  IXL,  255-87. 
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<<the  marriage  shall  proceed  in  this  maimer:  The  man  to  be 
married,  taking  the  woman  to  be  married  by  the  hand,  shall 
plainly  and  distinctly  prononnce  these  words: 

'I  A.  B.  do  here  in  the  presence  of  God  the  Searcher  of 
all  Hearts,  take  thee  C.  D.  for  my  wedded  wife ;  and  do  also 
in  the  presence  of  G-od,  and  before  these  witnesses,  promise 
to  be  nnto  thee  a  Loving  and  Faithful  Husband.^"  The 
woman  in  like  maimer  taking  the  man  by  the  hand  accepts 
him  for  her  husband,  promising  to  be  his  '*  Loving,  Faithful, 
and  Obedient  Wife." 

The  ceremony  thus  consists  merely  in  the  expression 
of  mutual  consent,  accompanied  by  the  interlocking  of 
hands,  the  old  handfasting;  but  the  use  of  the  ring  is  not 
permitted.^  All  legal  requirements  being  satisfied,  the  jus- 
tice pronounces  the  parties  husband  and  wife;  and  their 
simple  declaration,  as  above  given,  is  to  be  taken  ''as  to 
the  form  of  marriage"  to  be  ''good  and  effective  in  law; 
and  no  other  marriage  whatsoever  within  the  Common- 
wealth," after  September  29,  1653,  "shall  be  held  or  ac- 
compted  a  marriage  according  to  the  Laws  of  England."' 

iHanoe  the  ridienla  of  Butlbb,  Hudibrcf^  Part  EH,  e.  2, 808-10  (Boekm,  1864),  n,  18 : 

"Others  were  for  abolishing 
That  tool  of  matrimony,  a  ring, 
With  which  th*  onsanotify^d  bridegroom 
Is  marry^d  only  to  a  thumb 
(As  wise  as  ringing  of  a  pig. 
That  as*d  to  break  np  ground  and  dig). 
The  bride  to  nothing  but  her  will, 
That  nnlls  the  after-marriage  stilL" 

>  Cf,  Fbudbbbo,  Ehe§chUet9ung^  822, 880.  After  the  restriotion  was  removed  in 
10S8,  marriages  were  frequently  solemnised  before  the  mayor  and  the  minister  of  the 
parish  Jointly:  Bubn,  Parish  BeoUten^  162, 168,  note;  Watbou,  ParUh  Begutera  in 
EngloMA,  16.  In  1658,  aooording  to  the  register  of  St.  Qilee  in  the  Fields,  a  marriage 
was  celebrated  by  William  Jerris,  D.X>.,  before  witnesses,  and  then  follows  this 
entry:  "That  also  the  sd.  marriage  ....  hath  its  consummation  before  John  Lord 
Berksted,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London"  aooording  to  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  before  Sir  Jno.  Sedley  of  the  county  of  Kent.  Apparently  this  was  a 
double  celebration:  Nota  and  Querie$^  Sd  Series,  I,  228.  For  this  case  see  also 
jBAJTBigOM,  Bridet  and  BriddU^  II,  71,  who  affirms  that  usually  the  "wedding  was 
religiously  solemnised  in  church,  after  or  before  the  performance  of  the  purely  civil 
affirmation  in  the  magistrate's  parlour,  ....  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of 
the*  Directory  of  Public  Worship;'**  and  it  seems  that  the  celebration  was  some- 
times conducted  according  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer :  Lathbubt,  HitL  qf  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  810. 
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But  this  restriction  was  omitted  when  the  act  was  confirmed 
in  1656.* 

In  thorough  harmony  with  the  doctrine  that  marriage  is 
a  **  worldly  thing  ^'  is  the  provision  of  this  act  depriying  the 
clergy  of  jnrisdiction  in  matrimonial  causes  and  placing  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  justices  of  the  peace.  It  is  provided  that 
all  *^  matters  and  controversies  touching  contracts  and  mar- 
riages, and  the  lawfulness  and  unlawfulness  thereof;  and 
all  exceptions  against  contracts  and  marriages,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  forfeiture  within  this  act,  shall  be  in  the  power, 
and  referred  to  the  determination  of  the  justices  of  peace 
in  each  county,  city,  or  town  corporate,  at  the  general  quarter 
sessions,^'  or  to  such  ''other  persons''  as  the  ''parliament 
shall  hereafter  appoint."  All  offenses  against  the  act  com- 
mitted on  or  beyond  the  sea  are  in  like  maimer  to  be  tried  in 
the  places  where  the  offenders  are  taken.  Jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  divorce  is  not,  however,  mentioned  in  this  act ;  nor 
was  any  provision  made  for  the  trial  of  such  causes  during 
the  Commonwealth.  Indeed,  a  strong  religious  prejudice 
still  survived  against  divorce,  even  among  the  Independents. 
"Thus,"  says  Mr.  Inderwick,  "while  on  the  one  hand  they 
treated  marriage  as  a  civil  contract,  on  the  other  they  gave 
to  it  all  the  inviolability  of  a  sacrament,  an  inconsistency 
which  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  many  other  acts  of  this 
period.  The  Jewish  law,  to  which  they  much  adhered,  pro- 
vided for  and  regulated  divorces.  They  were  recognized  by 
most  Protestant  communities,  and  Milton,  oppressed  by  his 
own  domestic  difficulties,  had  written  powerfully  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  through  all  the  minutes  of  the  various  parliaments 
and  coimcils  of  state  I  find,  what  I  conceive  to  be  somewhat 
surprising,  no  trace  of  any  proposal  to  introduce  into  Eng- 
land any  system  of  divorce.     And,  indeed,  the  prejudice 

1  SoOBKLL,  AcU  and  Ordinaneet^  1656,  e.  10,  p.  904.  Cf.  alao  Bubn,  ParUh  Begi*- 
ten,  29.  In  1658  it  was  permitted  to  nae  the  ^'aoonstomed  religions  rites**  if  the 
parties  preferred:  Wood,  The  Wedding  Day,  279. 
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against  divorce  appears  to  have  been  so  strong  that  the  laxity 
of  the  Jews  in  this  respect  was  found  in  1655  to  be  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  against  their  proposed  admission  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship.^'^  Nor  is  there  any  clear  provision 
for  the  determination  of  cases  of  separation  and  alimony ; 
although  the  consistory  and  other  ecclesiastical  courts  having 
been  abolished,  these  questions  in  practice  were  managed  by 
^'delegates  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Great 
Seal'  or  by  justices  of  the  peace  in  quarter  sessions — a  course 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  the  reasonable  outcome''  of 
the  civil  marriage  act'  On  similar  grounds  the  county 
justices  probably  dealt  with  *' matrimonial  squabbles,"  though 
in  one  case  at  least  the  intervention  of  the  Council  of  State 
was  sought.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  act  of  1653  grants  authority  to 
the  justices  in  cases  of  the  marriage  of  minors  through  fraud 
or  forcible  abduction.  According  to  Inderwick,  the  attempt 
to  check  this  abuse  was  entirely  novel.  The  Commonwealth, 
he  says,  '^interfered  in  a  manner^  hitherto  unknown  for  the 

1 INDEBWICK,  The  IrUerreffnum,  46. 

sThe  act  of  1650,  c  43:  Soobbll,  AeU  and  OrcMnancet,  150,  IM,  oontoins  a  genoral 
proyiaion  for  such  a  commission  in  cases  of  pretended  marriaires. 

sixDEBWicx,  op.  cU,,  183, 184. 

4  See  the  case  of  "John  Bnck  and  Mary  his  wife  **  in  Indkbwiok,  op,  eit.^  183. 
That  the  jnstioes  took  a  hand  in  these  cases  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  conjecture. 

B  Something  had,  howerer,  been  done  to  check  this  evil  by  Tudor  legislation. 
The  act  of  3  H.  Vn.,  o.  2,  Statutes  at  Large  (Ruffhead),  II,  69,  provides  that  if  any- 
one take  away  against  her  will  any  woman,  whether  maid,  widow,  or  wife,  "  having 
substances,  some  in  Goods  moveable,  and  some  in  Lands  and  Tenements,  and  some 
being  Heirs  apparent  unto  their  ancestors,"  and  marry  her  or  cause  her  to  be  married 
or  deflowered,  or  in  any  way  aid  or  abet  the  same,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  felony ;  and 
the  act  of  30  Elisabeth,  c.  9,  StattUea  at  Large,  II,  689,  deprives  such  offenders  of 
benefit  of  clergy.  Again  by  4  and  5  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  8,  Statutea  at  Large^  II,  515, 
the  abduction  of  a  maid  under  sixteen  is  punishable  by  two  years*  imprisonment  or 
a  fine  to  be  fixed  by  the  Star  Chamber;  while  the  taking  away  and  marrying  or  de- 
flowering any  woman  child  under  that  age  is  punishable  with  five  years*  imprison- 
ment or  a  fine  as  in  the  first  case.  For  these  and  the  earlier  statutes  regarding  rape 
see  The  Lowes  RewlvtiiynM  of  Womens  Rights^  876-90. 

These  acts,  it  should  be  noted,  are  quite  restricted  in  their  range  and  besides, 
by  1653,  they  seem  to  have  become  practically  a  dead  letter ;  although  in  1753  Attor- 
ney General  Byder  declares  they  are  still  in  force :  H ansabd.  Parliamentary  History^ 
XV,  3-fi;  and  so  does  the  act  of  1660,  c.  43:  Soobbll,  Acts  and  Ordinances^  151.    On 
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protection  of  women  from  those  forcible  abductions  and  mar- 
riages which  were  bat  too  common  under  the  former  and 
later  reigns  of  the  Stuarts.  Fraudulent  marriages,  induced 
by  needy  men  or  intriguing  women,  formed  the  common 
staple  of  the  plays  and  interludes  which  the  puritans  so 
heartily  condemned.  In  these  comedies,  while  the  unhappy 
father  or  deluded  guardian  was  not  infrequently  the  subject 
of  mirth  or  of  contempt,  the  lucky  intriguer  was  made  the 
hero  of  the  play.  From  this  species  of  offense,  carried  from 
the  play-house  into  private  life,^  the  middle  class  peculiarly 
suffered,  and  whUe  the  wealthy  merchant  or  the  prosperous 
tradesman  had  to  endure  as  best  he  might  the  entrapping  of 
his  daughter  or  the  abduction  of  his  ward,  the  gay  cavalier 
or  dashing  spark  who  carried  her  off  was  the  lion  of  the  hour. 
Of  this  phase  of  society  the  puritan  party  had  long  and 
loudly  proclaimed  their  horror  and  detestation,  and  the 
Commonwealth  was  not  long  installed  before  an  occasion 
arose  which  enabled  them  to  give  practical  effect  to  their 
expressed  opinions."  This  was  the  case  of  the  forcible 
abduction  of  Jane  Pickering,  **  who  was  the  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Pickering,  knight  and  baronet, 
deceased.^'  While  "walking  in  Greenwich  Park  with  her 
maids  in  October  of  1649,  she  was  seized  by  one  Joseph 
Walsh  and  his  companions''  and  transported  to  Flanders; 
''after  which  Walsh  asserted  a  marriage  to  have  taken  place 
between  them  and  was  prepared  to  claim  his  pecuniary  rights 

the  other  hand,  the  act  of  the  Commonwealth  applies  to  all  minors  under  twenty- 
one,  men  or  women,  whether  heirs  or  possessors  of  property  or  not;  the  penalties  were 
severe;  and  the  frandnlent  or  forcible  marriage  is  void. 

iThe  MSS.  of  the  Dake  of  Northumberland  in  BeporU  qf  the  HitL  ManMKript 
CommimUm^  m,  55, 59, 61,  show  entry  before  the  Star  Chamber  of  three  such  cases: 
On  June  8,  lOOS,  "Atty  Gen.  v.  Thos«  Mollinenz,  Biot  and  other  Misdemeanors  in 
marriage  of  daughter  of  Mr.  Brooke  against  his  will."  Feb.  5, 1611-12, "  Atty  Gen. «. 
Humphry  and  Margaret  Chatterton  et  al.  Conspiring  to  deceive  Lord  CaTendiah 
of  his  son,  Sir  William,  aged  14,  and  King  of  his  Wardship.  Supposed  contract  of 
marriage  between  Sir  William  Cayendish  and  Margaret  Chatterton,  a  waiting 
maid."  Jan.  1612-18,  "  Elizabeth  de  la  Fountaine,  widow,  v.  Stephen  Harrie  et  aL 
Practicing  to  steal  away  and  marry  plaintiffs  daughter,  aged  8." 
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as  her  huBband.^'  The  Cotmcil  of  State  took  speedy  action. 
The  lady  was  eventually  brought  back  to  England.  Under 
authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament/  the  case  was  tried  in  1651 
by  a  special  court  consisting  of  delegates  appointed  by  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal;  ''and  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  she  had  judgment  in  her  favour,  and  her  mar- 
riage set  aside;''  for  subsequently  an  ''indictment  of  felony 
was  found  against  Walsh  and  his  companions.'''  Accord- 
ingly the  marriage  act  declares  that  if  anyone  by  violence 
or  fraud  steal  or  cause  to  be  stolen  any  person  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  "with  intent  to  marry  the  said  per- 
son," the  offender  shall  forfeit  his  whole  estate,  one-half  to 
the  Commonwealth  and  one-half  to  the  aggrieved,  and  besides 
"suffer  strict  and  close  imprisonment,  and  be  kept  to  hard 
labor  ....  during  life."  Severe  punishment  likewise  is 
prescribed  for  those  aiding  or  abetting  the  crime ;  and  any 
guardian  or  overseer  who  shall  abuse  his  trust  "by  seducing. 
Belling,  or  otherwise  wilfuUy"  promoting  the  marriage  of  his 
ward  with  another  without  such  ward's  free  consent  "shall 
forfeit  double  the  portion  which  of  right"  belongs  to  the  child.' 
The  change  in  matrimonial  jurisdiction  effected  by  this 
measure  of  the  Commonwealth  has  a  twofold  significance. 
Not  only  is  judicial  authority  thus  vested  in  civil  rather  than 
spiritual  tribunals;  but  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  local 
judgea  It  is  an  illustration  of  the  democratic  or  decentral- 
izing tendency  which  marks  the  legislation  of  the  seventeenth- 
century  Puritans  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was, 
moreover,  natural  that  the  county  magistrates  should  be 
vested  with  these  new  functions.     In  the  exercise  of  their 

>  The  aet  (1650,  o.  43)  in  Soobbll*s  AcU  and  Ordinaneei,  150, 151. 

sIndbbwiok,  op,  citt  40-tt:  citiog  State  Papen^  1648-50;  and  Whitblocx,  op. 
ciL,  m,  298,  S19. 

s  For  ezamples  of  marriages  annulled  by  the  quarter  sessions  under  this  aet  see 
jMArwBMaov^  MiddOmex  (kmnty  Becord§^  m,  283, 284, 264;  also  Indsbwicx,  op.  citi 
48,45. 
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general  peace  authority  they  had  already  performed  daties 
not  wholly  dissimilar  to  some  of  those  called  for  under  the 
act  In  certain  instances,  before  as  well  as  after  the  reign 
of  Cromwell,  one  may  be  surprised  to  find  the  justices  exer- 
cising a  sort  of  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  alleged  breach  of 
promise.  ''Forasmuch,"  declare  the  magistrates  of  Devon 
in  1626,  ''as  it  hath  apeared  unto  this  court  that  Bridget 
Howsley  of  Langton,  spinster,  liveth  idly  and  lewdly  at  home, 
not  betaking  herself  to  any  honest  course  of  life,  and  hath 
lately  falsely  and  scandalously  accused"  a  certain  man  of 
Honiton,  "challenging  a  promise  of  marriage  from  him, 
which  tended  much  to  his  disgrace,  and  that  she  is  a  con- 
tinual brawler  and  sower  of  strife  and  debate  between  neigh- 
bors;" therefore  it  is  ordered  that  the  said  Bridget  "be 
forthwith  committed  to  the  House  of  Oorrection  there  to  be  set 
on  work  and  remain  for  the  space  of  six  whole  months,"  and 
thereafter  until  she  find  good  sureties  or  a  "master  that  will 
take  her  into  service."  ^  Here  the  justices  may  have  acted 
merely  as  peace  officers,  though  it  is  plain  that  as  a  prece- 
dent their  sentence  is  far-reaching  in  its  consequences.  As 
late  as  1835  we  find  the  magistrates  at  Exeter,  following  the 
principle  of  the  Roman  law,  "obliging  a  faithless  swain  to 
return  a  damsePs  watch,  and  the  latter  to  return  half  the 
value  of  a  broach"  which  he  had  given  her.' 

In  no  respect  is  the  essential  "modemness"  of  Crom- 
well's marriage  act  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  its  pro- 
visions to  secure  publicity,  with  a  safe  and  perfect  record. 
Nothing  so  wise  and  practical  in  this  regard  was  again  seen 
in  England  until  the  law  of  1836.  It  is  provided  that  in 
each  parish  a  register  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths  shaU 

1  BoBBBTS,  The  Social  HUtory  o/  iKe  People  cf  the  fiBouMem  CownUn  of  Enolamd 
in  poet  Centuriee  (London,  1856),  204, 205. 

9BuBN,  Parith  RegitAen^  140  n.  1.  By  the  code  of  Theodosins,  alreadj  cited 
(above,  p.  296),  when  the  betrothal  was  sealed  with  a  kiss,  the  lover  received  one*half 
of  the  gifts;  but  the  woman,  **  whether  kissing  or  not  kissing,  whatsoever  she  gave, 
she  may  adc  and  have  it  again  " :  ihid,^  140.  Ck>mpare  The  Lawee  BeeohtUons  of 
WomcM  RighJUy  71, 72  (on  "  Wooing"  and  the  "  Condiments  of  Love  "). 
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be  elected  for  three  years  by  the  contribators  to  the  poor 
rate.  The  register  is  to  be  an  ''able  and  honest  person/' 
such  ''as  shall  be  sworn  and  approved"  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  who  is  to  enter  the  fact  of  election  and  qualification 
in  the  register  book  of  the  parish;'  and  he  is  removable 
either  by  the  justice  or  by  the  parish  with  the  justice's 
consent  A  "Book  of  good  Vellum  or  Parchment''  is  to  be 
provided  by  each  parish,  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
register  to  enter  all  marriages,  births,  and  burials  of  "all 
sorts  of  people.'" 

Careful  provision  is  also  made  for  the  publication  of 
banns.  All  marriages  must  be  announced  either  for  three 
successive  Sundays  in  church,  or  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
parties,  during  the  same  interval,  in  the  market-place' 
"next  to  the  said  church  or  chappel."  Before  the  publi- 
cation the  parties  must  file  with  the  register  a  written  state- 
ment of  their  names  and  places  of  residence,  together  with 
those  of  their  parents  or  guardians;  and  these  facts  are 
then  included  in  the  notice.  The  register  also  enters  the 
fact  of  publication  and  all  objections  brought  forward 
against  the  marriage,  with  the  names  of  those  objecting. 
After  publication  the  persons  to  be  married  are  to  obtain 

1  The  foUowixiff  is  a  speoimen  of  such  entry  hj  a  Justice,  taken  from  the  parish 
register  of  Shndy  Camps,  in  Cambridgeshire  (Buxn,  op,  ciL^  26) : 

"  Cambsh.— These  are  to  certifle  all  whom  it  may  concern  yt  Jno  Wignald  Gierke 
(being  elected  Begister  of  y«  parish  of  Shndy  Camps  by  y«  Inhabitts.  of  y«  same  Parish 
as  hath  appeared  nnto  me  by  a  Certificate  under  ye  hands  of  y«  Inhabitants  thereof) 
did  come  before  me  Tho.  Benett  Esq',  one  of  y«  Justices  for  ye  peace  of  ye  sd  Countie 
and  did  take  his  oath  for  ye  due  Execution  of  his  office  aocff  to  ye  late  Act  of 
Parliamt  in  yt  case  made  and  proTided.  Which  s<>  John  Wignald  I  do  hereby  con- 
stitute Begister  thereof.  Accordingly  witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  10  of  Jan.  1653. 
Tho.  Benett." 

For  similar  certificates  see  Stavebt,  Pariih  ReffiaUr  of  BumaaUdn'Oraoen^  88; 
CowPKB,  The  Booke  of  Register  of  the  Pariah  of  8t,  Peter  in  Canterbury ^  89;  and 
Watbss,  Pariah  Regiatera  in  England,  14. 

'The  fees  for  registration  authorised  are  for  each  marriage  12d. ;  publication 
and  certificate  of  marriage,  12d. ;  each  birth  or  death,  4d. ;  and  no  charge  in  case  of 
persons  living  by  alms. 

8  The  parish  register  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  shows  "  that  during  the  years  1656, 
1667,  and  1658  respectively  the  number  of  marriages  proclaimed  in  the  market-place 
were  102, 104,  and  106,  and  of  those  announced  in  the  chureh,  48,  31, 52."— Wood,  The 
Wedding  Day,  278, 279. 
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the  register's  certificate  of  the  fact  and  proceed  to  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  As  already  seen,  they  must  also  find  witnesses, 
give  evidence  of  the  consent  of  parents  or  goardiansi  and 
canse  to  be  confirmed  by  oath,  or  otherwise  in  the  discretion 
of  the  magistrate,  the  genuineness  of  the  certificate.  After 
the  ceremony,  if  desired  by  the  parties,  the  officiating  justice 
is  required  to  give  them  a  certificate  of  the  solemnization 
properly  signed  by  himself  and  the  witnesses;  and  this 
certificate,  if  produced,  shall  be  recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  in  each  county  in  a  book  of  parchment  provided  for  the 
purpose.^  The  register  of  the  parish  is  to  ^'  attend  the  said 
justice''  to  *^ subscribe  the  entry  of  every  such  marriage." 

Nor  did  the  system  so  well  planned  exist  merely  upon 
paper.  The  plain  men  chosen  to  the  office  of  register  did 
their  work  well,  though  they  were  sneered  at  as  '^mere 
laymen,"  and  though  they  sometimes  substitute  rather  harsh 
English  for  the  worse  Latin  of  their  clerical  predecessors. 
Greater  publicity  and  more  orderly  records  were  secured 
during  the  Commonwealth  than  existed  before  it  or  after 
the  Bestoration.  "It  has  been  frequently  asserted  by 
writers  on  this  subject,"  remarks  Bum,  a  thoroughly  com- 
petent judge,  **that  the  registers  during  the  time  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  were  very  badly  kept;"  but,  on  the  contrary, 
'^they  were  unusually  well  kept"  where  ''a  lay  register  was 
appointed  according  to  the  act  of  parliament"  Such 
deficiencies  as  exist,  he  suggests,  may  result  either  from 
the  destruction  of  the  records  or  from  neglect  to  turn  them 
over  at  the  Bestoration  or  when  the  lay  registers  entered 
upon  their  functions.'  Waters  agrees  with  Bum;'  and  an 
examination  of  the  published  parish  registers  entirely  con- 
firms this  view.^    It  is  hard,  therefore,  to  understand  the 

1  The  WngHwh  clerk  of  the  peace  keeps  the  records  of  the  quarter  seesiooB  and  in 
a  measure  corresponds  to  the  oonnty  clerk  in  the  United  States;  </.  Howabd,  JjoooX 
OohmL  HUtt.^  1, 815. 

s  BuBN,  ParUh  Begitten,  52.  >  WATBta,  ParUh  IteaUten  of  Sngland^  17. 

4  The  registration  for  the  period  of  the  act  is  Tery  fall  in  HoTaDSN,  The  Bcgisier 
Bodke  ,  ,  ,  ,  of  tJie  Cath,  and  Met.  Church  of  Chrigte  of  Gtint,  58, 69;  If  abqbbibon. 
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following  corioTis  statement  by  a  contemporary  writer  who 
is  clearly  no  admirer  of  Cromwell/  Beferring  to  certain 
*' bills  of  mortality  ^^  for  Homsey  in  Hampshire  and  Tiverton 
in  Devonshire/  he  remarks  ''that  in  the  years  1648  and 
1649,  being  the  time  when  the  people  of  England  did  most 

The  Begitten  o/  the  ParUh  Church  qf  Goleerlir,  II,  117-24;  Stavxbt,  The  ParUh 
Begiater  qf  BurruaUdn-Oraven,  87-104.  In  Philukobb's  OlouKtenhire  ParUh 
BegiMten,  I,  9,  there  are  no  entries  for  1658-4S4  and  for  seToral  years  before,  while 
they  are  relatively  fall  thereafter.  Bulwbb*b  Pariah  Begittera  cf  St,  MarUn^wm' 
Oregory  in  the  Citif  of  York^  II,  78-87,  hare  a  fall  record  both  before  and  after  1660. 
The  same  is  true  of  Cowpxb*8  Booke  €f  Begiater  qf  the  Pariah  qf  8t,  Peter  in  Canter' 
bury^  89-92,  for  the  period  164(HX);  while  before  1640  there  are  fewer  entries,  and  after 
1660  a  mach  less  complete  record.  In  Sahdbbs's  Begiatera  o/  Ecuiham^  CTketfcire, 
75-85,  the  record  begins  in  1654  after  an  interral  of  ten  years;  bat  his  Begiateraqf 
BeHngton^  County  Cheater^  129,  show  a  blank  for  the  years  1664-66.  Baocxjffb'b 
Begiatera  of  St.  Chad^  Saddhoorth,  supplement,  45a4»8, 444-49;  and  the  Begiater  Boohe 
of  IngUbye  iweta  Orenhow^  165-69,  are  fall  and  very  interesting.  Compare  the  other 
registera  named  in  Bibliographical  Note  X,  showing  a  few  entries  each  year. 

1 JOBN  Obattnt,  J^ohcrol  and  Politieal  Obaervationa  (8d  ed.,  Oxford,  1665),  158, 
189  (Appendix).  For  calling  my  attention  to  this  passage  I  am  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  Professor  Charles  H.  Hall.  In  the  "Introdaction"  to  his  edition  of 
Pbttt^s  Economic  Writinga  (Cambridge,  1899),  I,  xxxiy  ff.,  Ixxr  ff.,  Ixzx  ff.,  may  be 
foand  an  account  of  Oraant*s  life  and  works. 

2»*The  Table  of  the  Parish  of  Tiverton"  (GBAUifT,  Natural  cmd  PoUtieal 
Obserootums.  168, 159): 
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1668. 
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841 

*  Error  in  the  original. 

Gbaunt'b  "Table  for  the  0>antry  Parish"— identified  by  Hall  with  Bomsey  in 
HamiMhira  (Pxttt,  Economic  Writinga^  II,  412)  — affords  similar  evidence.  The 
table  for  Cranbrook  in  Kent  ends  in  1649. 
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resent  the  horrid  Parricide  of  his  late  Sacred  Majesty, 
....  there  were  but  nine  weddings  ....  in  the  same 
places,  when  there  were  ordinarily  between  80  and  40  per 
Annum;  and  but  16,  when  there  were  ordinarily  .  ,  .  . 
between  50  and  60.  And  it  may  also  be  observed  that 
something  of  this  black  murther  appeared  in  the  years  1643 
and  1644  when  the  Civil  war  was  at  the  highest,  but  the 
contrary  [in  the]  years  1654,  1655,  etc.,  to  prevent  the  new 
way  of  Marriage  then  imposed  upon  the  people.^'  Just  how 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  weddings  recorded  in  the  years 
1654-58  may  be  explained  as  due  to  a  desire  ^'to  prevent  the 
new  way  of  Marriage/'  we  are  not  informed.  It  cannot  be 
inferred  that  people  hurried  to  get  married  in  anticipation 
of  the  new  law,  for  it  was  put  in  force  the  next  month  after 
its  passage;  nor  that  through  zeal  they  married  more  rapidly 
according  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  defiance  of  the 
new  civil  forms,  although  in  some  cases  the  religious  cele- 
bration may  have  been  still  employed.  But  it  is  useless  to 
speculate  as  to  the  sense  of  the  passage.  The  statistical  tables 
for  the  two  parishes  submitted  by  this  writer  afford  very 
strong  evidence  that  the  apparent  increase  in  the  number  of 
weddings  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  records  were 
better  kept  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  corresponding 
rise  in  the  number  of  christenings  and  burials;  and  this  fact 
can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that  people 
hastened  to  get  bom  or  to  die  through  opposition  to  an 
ordinance  of  the  Barebone's  Parliament  After  the  Restora- 
tion there  is  a  decided  falling  off  in  the  registration. 

The  great  success  of  this  early  attempt  at  reform  in 
matrimonial  administration  cannot,  however,  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  unless  one  reflects  that  throughout  the  ages  the 
matter  of  registration  had  been  shamefully  neglected  and 
the  record  books  reckleasly  destroyed.  Their  cnstody  being 
"frequently  committed  to  ignorant  parish  clerks,  who  had 
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no  idea  of  their  ntility  beyond  their  being  occasionally  the 
means  of  putting  a  shilling  into  their  pockets  for  furnishing 
extracts;''  and  ''at  other  times  being  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  incumbenty  either  forgetful,  careless,  or 
negligent,  the  result  has  necessarily  been  that  many 
registers  are  miserably  defective."  ^  This  judgment  applies 
to  the  times  following  the  Commonwealth  as  well  as  to  the 
period  falling  between  1538  and  the  act  of  1653.' 

Many  specimens  of  the  marriage  records  of  the  Common- 
wealth have  been  discovered,  representing  each  phase  of 
procedure.*  Of  these  the  following  entry  of  the  marriage  of 
Oliver  CromwelPs  daughter,  taken  by  Waters  from  the  regis- 
ter of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields,  may  serve  as  an  example: 

''These  are  to  certifie  whom  it  may  conceme,  that  accord- 
ing to  a  late  Act  of  Parliament  ....  Publication  was  made 
in  the  publique  meeting  place,  in  the  Parish  Church  of  the 
parish  of  Martins  in  the  Fields  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
upon  three  several  Lord's  Days,  at  the  close  of  the  morning 
exercise,  namely,  upon  the  XXV.  day  of  October  MDCLVII., 
as  alsoe  upon  the  I.  and  VIII.  day  of  November  following, 

1 BUBN,  ParUh  Regitten^  10;  c/.  Watebb,  Pari9h  Regiaten  of  England,  10, 11. 

In  some  books  many  entries  are  lacking,  or  there  are  breaks  for  sereral  years 
together.  Often  the  record  is  so  carelessly  made  as  to  be  of  little  Talue,  eyen  when 
not  entirely  illegible.  Thus  at  St.  Eve,  the  "  parishioners  refusing  to  allow  Ss.  per 
annum  for  keeping  a  register,  there  was  none  kept  for  the  years  1675-<^7,**  except  two 
entries :  Bubn,  op.  ct(.,  41.  The  clerk  of  Plnngar,  Leicestershire,  made  use  of  the 
registration  book  for  wrapping  paper;  and  Bubn  gires  many  other  similar  illustra- 
tions in  his  unique  Tolume :  ibid.,  41  ff. 

s  See  chap,  yiil,  pp.  850  ff.,  aboTC. 

sThe  most  interesting  published  records  of  the  period  which  I  have  seen  are 
those  contained  in  the  Begitter  Booke  of  Inglebye  iuxta  Orenhow  (Canterbury,  1889), 
extending  from  March  18, 1654,  to  May  8, 1650.  They  are  written  in  English.  The 
next  entry  thereafter,  without  a  word  of  comment  on  the  change,  is  in  Latin,  as  if 
appropriately  to  mark  the  return  of  the  ancien  rigime.  Extracts  from  various 
records  will  be  found  also  in  Bubn,  op,  et<.,  25, 26, 52,  54, 160  ff. ;  and  of  these  several 
are  reproduced  by  Fbibdesbo,  EheBchUeuung,  S27, 828.  See  also  Report*  of  the  Hiet. 
Manuecripte  Obmmtmon,  V,  504  (Par.  Registrar,  Mendlesham,  Suffolk,  1653-57); 
NoteB  and  Queriee,  2d  series,  m,  806, 807;  8d  series,  V,  526  (from  Wilkinson's  Hist, 
of  the  Parochial  Ckureh  of  Bumly,  1856) ;  8d  series,  1, 228;  Oentleman'8  Magasine, 
LIV  (1784),  8,  giving  a  oertiilcate  of  a  marriage  at  Stratfleld  Saye,  Southampton, 
October  2, 1654.  It  is  printed  in  Jbaffbbbon,  Brides  and  Bridals,  II,  68, 69,  note. 
Compare  the  registers  cited  in  Bibliographical  Note  X. 
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of  a  marriage  agreed  upon  between  the  Honorable  Bobert 
Bich  of  Andrew^B  Holbom,  and  the  Bight  Honorable  the 
Lady  Frances  Cromwell,  of  Martins  in  the  Fields,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  All  which  was  folly  performed  acccN^- 
ing  to  the  Act  without  exception. 

''In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  the 
IX.  day  of  November,  MDOLVII. 

William  Williams, 
Begister  of  the  Parish  of  Martins  in  the  Fields.** 

Then  follows  this  entry  ''in  the  hand  of  Henry  Scobell** 
who  was  doubtless  the  officiating  magistrate  :^ 

"Married,  XL  Novemb.,  MDCLYII,  in  the  presence  of 
His  Highness  the  Lord  Protector,  the  Bight  Honble.  the 
Earls  of  Warwick  and  Newport,  Bobert  Lord  Birch,  the 
Lord  Strickland,  and  many  other.**' 

Sometimes  the  entries  are  fuller  in  details,  and  more 
ingenious  in  orthography.  Here  is  one  from  the  register 
of  "Inglebye  iuxta  Grenhow**: 

"George  Middleton  of  the  Parish  of  Oarleton  husbandma, 
son  of  William  Middleton  of  the  same  parish  husbandman 
&  Isabell  Easebie  of  Green-howe  in  the  parish  of  Inglebye 
spinster  daughter  of  Isabell  Easbie  of  the  said  Greenhowe; 
having  agreed  to  be  married  did  deliver  to  me  Willia 
Boweston  of  Inglebie  aforesaid  parish  Begister  of  the  said 
Inglebie  their  names  simames  additions  and  places  of 
aboade,  &  the  same  of  their  parents  likewise  in  writeing 
upon  the  19th  of  ffebruarie  1664.  which  was  published  in 
the  publick  meeting  place  of  the  said  Inglebye  commonly 
called  the  Ohurch  or  chappell  upon  the  25th  of  februarie 
and  the  4th  &  11th  of  March  1654  at  the  Close  of  the 
morning  exercise  by  me  William  Boweston  Begister. 

1  Henry  SoobeU  was  olerk  to  the  Parliament  until  16SS,  and  compiler  of  the 
**  CoUeotions  of  Acts  and  Ordinances  **  of  the  reyolutionary  period. 

s  Watbbs,  op.  etf.,  18, 17;  Bdbn,  op,  etf.,  100;  quoted  also  by  Fsibdbbbo,  op.  ctt., 
S28,  note ;  and  Jbaitbbboh,  op,  eit.,  II,  72, 78,  note. 
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"And  the  said  G«orge  Middleton  &  Isabell  Easbie 
expressed  their  conset  unto  Marriage  by  the  words  of  the 
Act  before  George  Marwood  Esqnire  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  peace  of  the  Conntie  of  York  &  were  by  the  said 
Justice  declared  to  be  husband  &  wife  the  13th  of  March 

Geo:  Marwood."' 
Bach  of  the  two  documents  jnat  presented,  it  will  be 
noticed,  consists  of  two  parts:  the  certificate  of  the  register 
to  the  magistrate;  and  the  magistrate's  entry  in  the  register 
book  after  the  ceremony  has  been  performed.  The  following 
is  an  example  of  the  marriage  certificate  which  by  the  act  the 
jnstice  is  to  deliver  to  the  parties,  when  required,  to  be  filed 
by  them  with  the  county  clerk  of  the  peace,  if  they  see  fit: 
"Fforasmuch  as  I,  having  received  a  certifioatt  of  the  date 
of  the  siij  of  this  month,  under  the  hand  and  seale  of  Owen 
Perkins,  Gent,  Begister  of  the  consolidated  Churches  of 
Mathry,  that  Fublicacon  was  made  of  an  intencon  of  marriage 
three  lord's  days  thenbefore  in  the  said  pariah  Church 
between  Phillip  Harry  and  Ann  Harry,  if  not  anything 
objected  to  the  contrary.  These  are  therefore  at  the  desire 
of  the  Said  parties  to  certify  all  whome  it  may  concern,  that 
according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  marriages,  the  Said 
Phillip  and  Anne  this  present  day  came  before  me,  and  tak- 
ing each  other  by  the  hand  did  plainly  and  distinctly  pro- 
noonce  the  words  in  the  said  Acte  menoo@d  to  be  pronounced 
by  them,  And  thereupon,  according  to  the  said  Acte,  I  pro- 
nounce them  to  he  husband  and  wife.  Given  under  my  hand 
and  seale  the  ffonrteenth  day  of  July,  1656 

Thomas  Davis."* 

'  JtwWer  Boote  <t^TngIeii|>e  <<uta  OrmAoB,  75. 

iffo(et<>nd4iieria,ZdHrisB,in(lS5T),SI6,S07.  For  nnothar  d 
wma  kind,  of  a  mBrriaffS  pnbUshed  is  the  market-plaoe,  see  aaMeti 
(1181),  S;  alsoqQOtedbrPsiaDBKKa,  op.  cit.,  S2T,  32S,iiotfl;  md  othfl 
bs  tunnd  in  SAin>EBa*B  Faritk  BtgMen  of  XatOiam,  7E,  note  i  and  Jb4 
dIcMX  OmHitv  Beeordt,  HI,  £28. 
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The  law  of  1663,  it  thus  appears,  constitutes  a  singularly 
important  episode  in  the  social  and  religious  history  of  Eng- 
land. It  remained  in  force,  with  a  modification  in  1656, 
during  the  seven  years  preceding  the  fall  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  called  forth  the  fierce  opposition  and  hatred  of 
the  royalist  party.  It  was  ridiculed  by  the  pamphleteer^  and 
satirized  by  the  poet'     Every  provision  drew  forth  a  sneer. 

1  The  outpat  of  oontroTersial  literature  on  this  sabjeot  may  ha^e  been  great,  as 
Frxbdbbbo  (op.  eit,  828  n.  2)  snggests;  but  the  number  of  pamphlets  preserred  does 
not  seem  to  be  large.  In  the  Taloable  ooUection  of  the  Sntro  Library,  oontaining 
thousands  of  pamphlets  oovering  nearly  every  possible  question  debated  at  the  time, 
I  have  been  able  to  disooTsr  but  two  pieces  on  the  ciTil-marriage  law.  One  of  iheae, 
a  copy  of  the  periodical  entitled  Seoeral  Froceadttiot  o/  ParliamaU,  publishes  the 
act,  which  had  Just  passed,  without  a  word  of  comment.  Friedberg  had  a  similar 
experience  in  the  Berlin  Library. 

>Fi.BOXKOB*8  Diarium  (1686),  8S,  contains  the  following,  quoted  also  by  Bubw 

(op.  ctt,  163),  Jbafpumon  {op,  eit,^  U,  74,  75),  and  Fbiedbbbo  (op.  cit.,  829) : 

"On  the  Justice  of  Peace*s  Making  Marriages  And  the  Crying  Them  in  the 

Maroket. 

1 

Now  Just  as  'twas  in  Saturn's  Reign 

The  (iolden  Age  is  returned  again 

And  Astrea  again  from  heaven  is  come 

When  all  the  Earth  by  Justice  is  done. 

2 

Amongst  the  rest,  we  have  cause  to  be  glad 
Now  Marriages  are  in  marckets  made 
Since  Justice  we  hope  will  take  order  there 
We  may  not  be  cousened  no  more  in  our  ware 

8  and  4 
[Indecent  stansas.] 

5 
So  aU  incommodities  would  be  prevented 
And  every  one  would  hold  them  contented, 
And  all  debates  in  Marriage  would  cease 
When  things  were  done  by  Justice  of  Peace. 

6 
Besides  each  thing  would  fall  out  right 
And  that  old  Proverb  be  verified  by't 
That  Marriage  and  Hanging  both  together 
When  Justice  shall  have  disposing  of  either. 

7  and  8 
[Two  stanaas  with  indecent  references.] 

9 
Let  Parson  and  Vicar  then  say  what  they  will 
The  Customs  is  good  (Gkxi  continue  it  still). 
For  Marriage  being  now  a  Traflque  and  Trade 
Pray  where  but  in  Marckets  should  it  be  made. 
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^e  is  made  a  ^'traffic"  because  published  in  the  market- 
plaoe;  *' matrimony  and  hanging^'  join  hands  before  the  same 
justioe;  and  the  '^ay  register"  comes  in  for  his  full  share  of 
abuse.  ''Levellers  and  phanaticks/'  sadly  complains  one 
writer,  "blush  not  at  their  own  rushing  into  other  men's 
offices, — a  bold  but  witless  Justice  of  y^  Peace,  makes  his 
neighbouring  ministers  cyphers,  whilst  he  forceth  y®  King's 
subjects  (quite  against  the  graine)  to  elect  and  he  to  confirm 
a  mere  layman  in  the  office  of  Parish  Register — Proh  pudar 
fronti  enim^  nulla  fides.^^^  The  recorder  of  Oirencester  in 
Gloucestershire  charges  the  lack  of  entries  for  several  years 
to  the  account  of  the  act  passed  by  the  ''Rump,''  the  ''said 
Parliament  ....  consisting  of  Anabaptists  and  Independ- 
ents;'''  while  in  1659,  the  clerical  register  of  Ohrist's 
Church,  Hants,  spitefully  declares  that  "maryinge  by  jus- 
tices, election  of  registers  by  Parishioners,  and  the  use  of 
ruling  elders,  first  came  into  fashion  in  the  time  of  rebellion, 
under  that  monster  of  nature  and  bludy  tyrant,  Oliver 
Cromwell."' 

On  the  other  hand  the  principles  of  this  measure  found  a 
mighty  champion  in  Milton,  in  whose  writings,  says  Fried- 
berg,  the  religious  tendencies  of  his  party  were  molded  al- 
most into  a  "scientific  system." *  The  following  extract  from 
"The  likeliest  means  to  remove  Hirelinira  out  of  the  Church" 


10 
Twas  weU  ordaln*d  they  should  be  no  more 
In  Chorohes  and  Chapels  then  as  bef6re 
Since  for  it  in  Scripture  we  ha?e  example 
How  bnyers  and  sellers  were  droT'n  ont  o*  th*  Temple. 

U 

Meantime  Qod  Uesse  the  Parliament 

In  making  this  Act  so  honestly  meant 

Of  these  good  marriages  God  blesse  the  breed 

And  Gkxi  blesse  ns  all,  for  was  never  more  need." 

>  WooTTON,  Lino, :  Bxtbn,  Parish  RegitAen^  28  n.  1.  s  Bubn,  op.  eiJLy  VSL 

s  Ibid,^  161.    See  similar  examples  in  Watebs,  Parith  JUgiMten  in  England,  18, 19. 

«FBiSDBBBa,  EhetcMiettung,  825 ;  GeschiohU  der  CivileKCt  IS,  14. 
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is  interesting  as  epitomizing  the  views  of  the  Independents, 
showing  that  they  were  grounded  upon  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Old  English  custom: 

''As  for  marriages,  that  ministers  should  meddle  with 
them,  as  not  sanctified  or  legitimate  without  their  celebra- 
tion, I  find  no  ground  in  scripture  either  of  precept  or 
example.  Likeliest  it  is  (which  our  Selden  hath  well 
observed  L  II,  c.  58,  ux.  Eb.)  that  in  imitation  of  heathen 
priests,  who  were  wont  at  nuptials  to  use  many  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  especially,  judging  it  would  be  profitable, 
and  the  increase  of  their  authority,  not  to  be  spectators  only 
in  business  of  such  concernment  to  the  life  of  man,  they 
insinuated  that  marriage  was  not  holy  without  their  benedic- 
tion, and  for  the  better  colour,  made  it  a  sacrament;  being 
of  itself  a  civil  ordinance,  a  house  hold  contract,  a  thing 
indifferent  and  free  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  not  as 
religious,  but  as  men:  best,  indeed,  undertaken  to  religious 
ends,  and,  as  the  apostle  saith,  I  Cor.  YIL,  'in  the  Lord.' 
Yet  not  therefore  invalid  or  unholy  without  a  minister  and 
his  pretended  necessary  hallowing,  more  than  any  other  act, 
enterprise,  or  contract  of  civil  life,  which  ought  all  to  be 
done  also  in  the  Lord  and  to  his  glory:  all  which,  no  less 
than  marriage,  were  by  the  cunning  of  priests  heretofore,  as 
material  to  their  profit,  transacted  at  the  altar.  Our  divines 
deny  it  to  be  a  sacrament;  yet  retained  the  celebration,  till 
prudently  a  late  parliament  recovered  the  civil  liberty  of 
marriage  from  their  encroachment,  and  transferred  the 
ratifying  and  registering  thereof  from  the  canonical  shop 
to  the  proper  cognizance  of  civil  magistrates.^ 


19  1 


1  Milton,  Prote  Work$  (Bohn,  1848),  m,  21, 22.  This  Tolume  ooataina  a  series  of 
disonssions  on  marriage  and  divorce,  which  together  embody  all  the  learning  which 
the  Poritan  conld  prodnoe  in  support  of  his  theories:  The  DoeMne  and DUcipUne 
of  Divorce;  The  Judgment  qf  Martin  Bueer;  Tetrachordon;  CoUuterion^  etc 

Milton  does  not  anywhere  discnss  the  form  of  solemnisation  (</.  Fsibdbkbg, 
op,  cit,^  827,  note).  In  his  "  Exposition  on  Places  of  Scripture  which  treat  of  Mar- 
riage "  ( TTorfcf,  in,  8il-46),  after  considering  the  definitions  given  by  many  writers. 
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After  the  Bestoration,  though  not  expressly  repealed,  the 
act  of  Cromwell  was  at  once  superseded  by  the  laws  in  force 
before  the  Bevolation.  The  more  revengeful  faction  of  the 
royalists  even  strove  to  have  all  marriages  contracted  under 
the  act  made  null  and  void.  But  a  proposition  so  monstrous 
could  not  prevail;  and  a  statute  legalizing  civil  marriages 
was  passed  during  the  first  year  of  Charles  II.' 

II.      FLEET   MABBIAGBS  AND  THE   HABDWIOEE  AOT,  1758 

In  order  to  understand  the  cumulative  influences  which 
finally  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  produced  the 
next  English  statute  prescribing  a  definite  form  for  mar- 
riages, it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  anomalies  of  the 
old  system  which  during  the  period  between  the  Bestoration 
and  that  time  led  to  abuses  of  a  most  startling  character. 

Previous  to  the  reign  of  William  III.  only  spiritual 
punishment  had  been  imposed  for  secret  marriages;  but 
under  that  monarch  begins  a  series  of  acts  which,  though 
chiefly  intended  as  revenue  measures,  in  effect  prescribed 
also  temporal  penalties.  The  flrst  of  these  statutes'  was 
that  of  1694  which  imposed  on  all  marriages  a  direct  tax, 
graduated  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties.  To  facilitate 
the  enforcement  of  the  law  the  clergy  were  required  to  keep 
registers  to  which  the  tax  collectors  should  have  access. 
But  there  were  certain  churches  which  had  long  claimed  to 
be  exempt  from  the  episcopal  visitations,  and  therefore  they 

he  prodnoes  one  of  his  own.  **  Marriage,**  he  says,  "  is  a  divine  institntion,  Joining 
man  and  woman  in  a  love  fltlj  disposed  to  the  helps  and  comforts  of  domestic  life.** 
Bat  he  rejects  the  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  and  canonists  that  marriage  is  a  **  remedy.** 
The  "  internal  Form  and  sool  of  this  relation  is  conjugal  loye  arising  from  a  mutual 
fitness  to  the  final  causes  of  wedlock,  help  and  society  in  religious,  ciyil,  and 
domestic  couTcrsation,  which  includes  as  an  inferior  end  the  fulfilling  of  natural 
desire,  and  specifical  increase.**— IMd.,  342. 

112  C.  IL,  c.  88:  Statutea  at  Large,  III,  24.  Cf,  Fbzbdbbbo,  op.  eiL,  880.  It  is 
curious  to  see  Ashtom,  The  Fleet:  JU  River,  Prieon,  amd  Marriaoee  (London,  1880), 
882,  referring  to  this  act  as  designed  merely  to  legalise  common  law  or  priYato 
marriages  before  witnesses,  making  no  mention  whatCTcr  of  the  act  of  1858. 

9  5  and  6  W.  m.,  c.  21 :  StaUUee  at  Large,  m,  858-62. 
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now  claimed  to  be  free  from  the  operation  of  the  statute 
which  had  only  made  the  marriage  business  of  their  incum* 
bents  more  profitable  by  removing  competition.^  A  supple- 
mentary act  was  therefore  passed  in  the'  following  year/ 
including  such  places  and  requiring  that  all  marriages 
should  be  solemnized  only  after  publication  of  banns  or 
obtaining  the  bishop's  license,  under  penalty  of  one  hundred 
pounds  for  the  first  and  three  years'  suspension  from  office 
for  the  second  violation  of  the  law  by  any  clergyman.*  But 
even  this  measure  was  inadequate.  It  had  not  been  fore- 
seen that  there  were  clergymen  not  comprehended  under  the 
titles  '* parsons,  vicars,  and  curates''  enumerated  in  the 
statute.  These  were  actually  benefited  by  the  act.*  By 
connivance  on  the  part  of  the  regular  clergy  such  ministers 
were  able  to  evade  the  law.  They  'Mo  substitute  and 
employ,"  runs  the  act  of  1696,  '*and  knowingly  and  wit- 
tingly suffer  and  permit,  diverse  other  Ministers  to  marry 
great  Numbers  of  Persons  in  their  respective  Churches  and 
Chapels  without  Publication  of  Banns  or  Licenses  of  mar- 
riage first  had  and  obtained;  many  of  which  Ministers  so 
substituted,  employed,  permitted  and  suffered  to  marry,  as 
aforesaid,  have  no  Benefices  or  settled  Habitations,  and  are 
poor  and  indigent,  and  cannot  easily  be  discovered  and  con- 
victed of  the  Offences  aforesaid:    And  whereas  Ministers, 

1  It  should  be  remembered  that  eren  in  case  of  the  seeret  or  irregular  marriages 
the  priest  often  oflteiated.  The  great  object  was  to  ayoid  publicity.  Hence  chnrebes 
which  were  or  daimed  to  be  free  from  the  visitations  or  oTcrsight  of  the  biahop 
allowed  marriage  without  banns  or  license.  This  became  a  IncratiTe  sonroe  of 
rcTonne.  For  example,  in  the  church  of  St.  James,  I>uke*s  Place,  between  1064  and 
1001,  about  forty  thousand  marriages  were  thus  celebrated;  and  many  were  cele- 
brated at  Trinity  Minores :  Bubn,  Fleet  MavrioQn^  2-6;  idem,  Pariek  BeoiHen,  liB; 
PBZSDBEsa,  EheechUeuung,  882-95.  Qf,  also  Jbaffbbsov'b  chapter  on  **  Prisons  and 
^Lawless*  Churches,"  in  Bridet  and  BriddU,  n,  115-21. 

90  and  7  W.  IIL,  c.  6,  g52:  Btatutee  at  Large,  m,  Sm  Cf,  Hammiok,  Mar- 
riage  Lano  cf  England,  10;  also  Jhavfbbbon's  chapter  on  "Taxes  on  Celibacy,** 
op,  ctt.  n,  18  ff.,  and  181  ff.,  167  £F. 

*  Violations  of  the  law  did  not,  howeyer,  luTalidate  the  marriage:  Lbokt, 
Sngtand  in  the  mh  Century,  1, 681. 

4  Of,  jBAVTBBBOir,  op,  cit.,  II,  168, 169. 
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being  in  Prison  for  Debt  or  otherwise,  do  marry  in  the  said 
Prisons,  many  Persons  resorting  thither  for  the  Purposes 
aforesaid,  and  in  other  Places  for  Lucre  and  Gain  to  them- 
selves,^^' therefore  the  one  hundred  pounds^  penalty  pre- 
scribed in  the  former  statute  is  extended  to  these  cases,' 
and  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  is  imposed  on  every  man  married 
without  banns  or  license. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  above  quotation  is  interesting 
as  being  perhaps  the  first  statutory  reference  to  the  cele- 
brated *' Fleet"  marriages,  which  constitute  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  chapters  that  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  admin- 
istration can  produce.  The  Fleet,  as  is  well  known,  was 
the  prison  in  which  formerly  all  prisoners  for  debt  from 
the  entire  kingdom  were,  or  could  demand  to  be,  confined. 
On  account  of  the  scant  accommodation  for  the  vast  number 
congregated  there,  it  became  customary  to  allow  those  who 
could  give  security  for  appearance  in  the  prison  when  sum- 
moned to  take  private  lodgings  or  set  up  a  private  estab- 
lishment anywhere  within  the  ''rules  of  liberties^'  of  the 
Fleet — a  portion  of  London  of  considerable  area  and  well 
defined  limits.'  The  Fleet  had  a  chapel  with  a  regular 
chaplain  of  its  own,  who  sometimes  eked  out  his  income 
through  fees  for  fraudulent  and  clandestine  marriages.*    But 

1  Extract  from  7  and  8  W.  m.,  o.  35:  8taiute»  at  Large,  in,  422. 

>  "  Bat  this  penalty  was  not  renewed  at  each  violation  of  the  act,  and  the  ofiFender 
was  able  by  a  writ  of  error  to  obtain  a  delay  of  about  a  year  and  a  half,  dnrin^  which 
time  he  carried  on  his  profession  without  molestation,  made  at  least  400 1.  or  500 1. 
and  then  frequently  absconded."— Lbcxt,  Hitt,  qf  Eng,  in  the  JSth  Century,  1, 538; 
</.  BUBN,  Fleet  Marriaoet,  6. 

tFor  full  details  as  to  the  history  of  the  Fleet,  see  Abhton,  The  Fleet:  Ite  River, 
Priaon,  and  Marriages,  especially  238  ff.,  237  ff.,  331  ff.  "  The  rules  of  liberties  of  this 
comprehend  all  Ludgate-Hill  to  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  north  side,  and  to  the  Cook- 
aUey  on  the  south;  both  sides  of  the  Old  Bailey  to  Fleet-lane ;  all  Fleet-lane  and  the 
east-side  of  the  marcket,  from  Fleet-lane  to  Lud^ate  Hill."— Habbibon,  New  and 
Univertal  Hint,  of  London  ( London,  1770) ,  II,  447 ;  Fbibdbbbg,  336  n.  4.  Cf,  also  Jbat- 
FBBSOir,  op,  cit,,  II,  122  ff. 

4  BuBK,  op.  eit.,  7, 8 ;  Abhton,  op.  cit.,  832, 838 ;  Tboo,  The  Knot  Tied,  201.  These 
chaplains  "  of  course,  married  people  after  publication  of  banns  in  their  own  chapels 
•ocoiding  to  law;"  and  doubtless  some  of  the  weddings  before  them  were  entirely 
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here  were  confined  among  others  many  clergymen,  some  of 
whom  made  a  regular  basineBS  of  celebrating  marriages; 
and  they  had  to  compete  with  other  parsons,  often  disrepu- 
table men,  perhaps  depriyed  of  their  places  or  benefices  for 
misconduct,  who  took  up  their  abode  in  the  precincts  of  the 
Fleet  to  gain  a  living  from  the  disgraceful  tra£Sc  in  matri- 
mony. Even  laymen  may  have  sought  a  share  in  the  profits ; 
and  these,  like  the  others,  did  not  fail  to  wear  the  priestly 
''cassock,  gown,  and  bands,'' ^  in  order  to  impose  upon  the 
unwary.  The  ceremony  was  not  performed  in  church,  but 
in  the  private  rooms  of  the  parson.  Often  an  office  or 
marriage  shop  was  opened  and  a  big  sign-board  hung  out 
announcing  the  business  and  commending  the  quality  of 
service  rendered  within,'  while  standing  advertisements  were 

respeotable.  Snoh  was  probably  the  marriage  in  the  Fleet  of  George  Lester  and 
Mistress  Babbington  as  early  as  1018:  Bubk,  op.  ctt,  5;  Abbton,  op.  ett.,  83S,S38; 
Tboo,  op.  cU,^  199.  Bat  in  these  chapels  as  well  as  out  of  them  clandestine  marriages 
were  solemnised.  Here  is  an  example  from  the  Oriffinal  Weekly  JaumcU  of  Sept.  28, 
1719:  "One  Mrs.  Anne  Leigh,  an  heiress  of  £200.  per  annnm  and  £6000.  ready  cash, 
haring  been  decoyed  away  from  her  friends  in  Bnckinghamshire,  and  married  at  the 
Fleet  chapel  against  her  consent;  we  hear  the  Lord  Chief  Jnstice  Pratt  hath  iasoed 
ont  his  warrant  for  apprehending  the  authors  of  this  oontrinmoe,  who  had  used  the 
yonng  lady  so  barbarously,  that  she  now  lyes  speechless."— Bubn,  op,  cit.,  7  n.  2 ;  also 
AsHTON,  op,  eit,^  SS8,  S39.  Celebration  in  the  Fleet  chapel,  not  elsewhere,  was  pat  an 
end  to  by  the  act  of  10  Anne,  c.  19.  Cy,  Hammiok,  The  Marriage  Law  of  SfngUmd^  U ; 
BuBN,  op.  c»t.,  8. 

1  AsHTON,  op,  ett.,  840. 

sThe  following  is  a  copy  of  the  **  hand-bill "  of  Peter  Symson  taken  from  Bunr'b 
Fleet  ifarmi0et,  54 : 


G.  B. 

At  the  trne  Chapel 

at  the  old  red  Hand  and  Mitre,  three  doors  from  Fleet  Lane 

and  next  Door  to  the  White  Swan; 
Marriages  are  performed  by  aathority  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Symson  edncated  at  the  UniTcrsity  of  Cambridge,  and  late 
Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Bothes. 

N.  B.  Withont  Imposition 


Symson,  as  he  says,  was  not  a  prisoner.  Like  "many  of  his  fellows,"  he  was 
witness  in  a  bigamy  trial  in  1751.  He  was  asked :  "  Why  did  yon  marry  them  without 
license  7" 

'fl^msoA— Becanse  somebody  would  have  done  it,  if  I  had  not.  ....  Never  had 
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also  kept  in  the  newspapers.  The  following  notice  of  his 
business  by  parson  Lando  is  quoted  by  Friedberg  from  the 
Daily  Advertiser y  1749: 

''Marriages  with  a  Licence,  Oertificate  and  a  drown  Stamp, 
at  a  Guinea,  at  the  New  Chapel,  next  door  to  the  China  Shop, 
near  Fleet  Bridge,  London,  by  a  regular  bred  Clergyman, 
and  not  by  a  Fleet  Parson  as  is  insinuated  in  the  public 
papers;  and  that  the  Town  may  bee  freed  mistakes,  no 
Clergyman  being  a  prisoner  in  the  Bules  of  the  Fleet  dare 
marry;  and  to  obviate  all  doubts,  this  chapel  is  not  in  the 
verge  of  the  Fleet,  but  kept  by  a  Gentleman  who  was  lately 
Chaplain  on  board  one  of  his  Majesty's  men-of-war,  and  like- 
wise has  gloriously  distinguished  himself  in  defence  of  his 
King  and  Country,  and  is  above  committing  those  little 
mean  actions  that  some  men  impose  on  people,  being  deter- 
mined to  have  every  think  conducted  with  the  utmost  decency 
and  regularity,  such  as  shall  be  always  supported  in  law  and 
equity."* 

Pennant,  in  his  Account  of  London^  written  ''at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,''  gives  us  a  realistic  picture  of  the  Fleet 
parson.  "Li  walking  along  the  street,  in  my  youth,  on  the 
side  next  to  the  prison,  I  have  often  been  tempted  by  the 
question,  Sir^  will  you  be  pleased  to  walk  in  and  he  married  f 
Along  this  most  lawless  space  was  hung  up  the  frequent  sign 
of  a  male  and  female  hand  conjoined,  with.  Marriages  per^ 
formed  within^  written  beneath.  A  dirty  fellow  invited  you 
iiL  The  parson  was  seen  walking  before  his  shop;  a  squalid 
profligate  figure,  clad  in  tattered  plaid  night  gown,  with  a 

a  bonefloe  in  my  life.  I  hare  had  little  petty  ooracies  about  £20  or  £80  per  year.  I 
don*t  do  it  for  lucre  or  gain. 

'*  Otmrf— Ton  might  have  exposed  yonr  person  had  yon  gone  on  the  highway, 
but  you'd  do  less  prejudice  to  your  country  a  good  deal.  Tou  are  a  nuisance  to  the 
public ;  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  give  but  little  credit  to 
you."— BuBN,  op,  cit.^  55;  Abhton,  op.  e»<.,  857, 858.  On  Symson  (or  Symsen)  see  also 
Jbavfbbson,  op.  ctl.,  n,  152. 

iFbikdbxbo,  op,  cit.,  841;  quoted  also  by  Abhton,  op.  eit,j  859;  and  Busif,  op. 
ca.,59. 
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fiery  face,  and  ready  to  couple  you  for  a  dram  of  gin,  or  roll 
of  tobacco,"* 

Moreover,  varions  taverns,  for  the  sake  of  the  profit  de- 
rived from  the  festivities  connected  with  weddings,  kept 
salaried  Fleet  parsons  or  others  in  their  employ  and  made 
announcement  of  this  extra  accommodation  also  by  a  sign 
containing  the  businesslike  inscription:  ''Marriages  per- 
formed here." '  Literally  thousands  of  marriages  were  cele- 
brated by  Fleet  parsons  every  year.  A  single  priest,  John 
Qainham,*  between  the  years  1709  and  1740,  during  which 
he  was  confined,  ''solemnized"  thirty-six  thousand  marriages, 
though  he  had  many  competitors/    Not  only  the  Fleet  pris- 

iPsNMANT,  Some  Aceomd  <if  London  (9d  ed.,  1798),  282;  Abhton,  op.  cit,  844; 
also  in  Bubn,  op.  ett.,  18,  note. 

sLbckt,  Bno*  in  38th  Century,  1, 5-81 ;  Bubn,  op.  ctt,  8;  Fbzbdbbbo,  op,  etC,  S4I, 
who  quotes  the  following  from  the  Weekly  Journal^  173,  Jnne  29:  "SeTeral  of  the 
aboye  mentioned  brandy-men  and  Tiotnalers  keep  clergymen  in  their  hoosee  at  9> 
shillings  per  week  each,  hit  or  miss,  but  its  reported  that  one  there  will  stoop  to  no 
sach  low  conditions,  bnt  makes  at  least  500  pounds  per  annnm  of  Divinity-jobs  after 
that  maimer.**    Cf.  also  Tbgo,  The  Knot  TSed,  206,  note,  for  the  same  extract. 

s  John  Gainham,  the  "  wryneoked  parson,*'  as  he  is  frequently  called  in  the  ooii> 
temporary  newspapers,  rejoiced  in  the  significant  title  of  "  Bishop  of  HelL**  Whan 
asked  by  an  adTocate  whether  he  was  "  not  ashamed  to  come  and  own  a  clandestine 
marriage  in  the  face  of  a  court  of  justice,*'  he  blandly  replied:  Video  meltdra,  d»> 
teriora  aequor.  The  following  lines  from  the  **  Morning  Walk,  8',  1751 "  (Bitbh,  PariOi 
Begigten^  155),  may  be  compared  with  similar  lines  reprinted  by  Aahtok  (op.  ciLt 
845, 846) :  »» ^^^^^  lead  my  wandering  footsteps  now  1  the  Fleet 

Presents  her  tatter'd  sons  in  Luxury's  cause : 

Here  yenerable  Crape  and  scarlet  Cheeks, 

With  nose  of  purple  hue,  high  eminent 

And  squinting  leering  looks,  now  strike  the  eye. 

B-sh-p  of  Hell,  once  in  the  precincts  call'd 

Benown'd  for  making  thoughtless  Contracts,  here 

He  reign'd  in  bloated  reeling  majesty 

And  passed  in  Sottlshneas  and  Smoke  his  time~ 

Beyer'd  by  Oint  adorers,  and  the  tribe 

Who  pass  in  brawls,  lewd  jests,  and  drink,  their  days. 

Sons  of  low,  groTcling  riot  and  debauch. 

Here  Cleric  grave  from  Oatford  ready  stands 

Obsequious  to  conclude  the  Gordian  knot, 

Bntwin'd  beyond  all  dissolution  sure; 

A  Beg'lar  this  from  Cambridge;  both  alike 

In  artful  Stratagem  to  tye  the  noose. 

While  women  *  Do  you  want  the  Parson  t  *  cry." 

40n  Oainham  see BuBH,  PaHtih  Regitten,  155, 156;  idem^  Fleet  MarriageB^  4»^s 
ASRTOM,  The  Fleet,  844-47;  Fbudbbbo,  EhetchUenung,  880, 840;  JsAvnaaoHp  Bridm 
and  Br<dato,n,  151. 
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oners  and  the  lower  classes  of  the  city,  but  many  persons  of 
noble  tiUes  and  illnstrioos  names  are  enumerated  among 
their  customers.^  The  question  naturally  arises:  What  were 
the  causes  of  this  singular  phenomenon  ?  There  were  several 
inducements  to  the  patronage  of  Fleet  parsons,  chief  of  which 
were  the  superior  cheapness  and  avoidance  of  publicity.' 
Smaller  fees  and  no  banns  were  required.  Besides  parental 
consent,  which  was  indispensable  for  minors  in  regular  mar« 
riages,  was  unnecessary  in  the  Fleet  Moreover,  it  was  a 
popular  error  of  the  times  that  a  woman  by  marriage  ceased 
to  be  liable  for  debts  previously  contracted.' 

1  Lbckt,  op.  eit,  1, 6S2.  See  the  examples  in  Fezbdbbbo,  op.  eU,^  848,  eztraoted 
from  BuBN,  Fleet  Marriaoet^  94  ff. ;  jBAnrsBBON,  op.  oil.,  n,  174,  ITS;  and  Abbton, 
op.  etf.,  881, 881, 887.  Eren  Lord  Chancellor  Bllesmere  and  Sir  Bdward  Coke,  Chief 
Jnstioe  of  Bn^land,  had  oontracted  secret  marriages :  Fbzbdbbbo,  op.  eU,^  844 ;  citing 
MAoqusBN,  Treatise  itf  Marriage^  Divorce,  Ac.  (London,  1880),  8. 

'There  seems  to  have  been  much  dislike  for  the  publicity  of  banns  eyen  on  the 
part  of  the  aristocracy :  see  the  letter  of  Horace  Walpole  to  Henry  Seymour  Conway, 
May  24, 1758,  LeUen,  H, 88i«;  Fbzkdbbbg,  EheBchUemuno,  842;  idem,  Qe&ehieJUe  der 
OMtehs,  15;  Fbt,  CkmMideraUon$ on  ...  .  ClandetHne  Marriaget,  8. 

s**  Therefore  there  were  in  the  Fleet  a  number  of  men  who  placed  themselves  at 
the  disposal  of  female  prisoners  for  marriage;  as  Armstrong,  who,  within  fourteen 
mcmths,  married  four  women,  and,  as  an  entry  in  the  register  reads,  receiTed  eight 
shillings  *for  his  trouble.*  *'— Fbxmdbkbo,  EKcKhUeanmOt  842.  Oajllt,  Some  Oontid' 
eraHotu  ypon  Ckmdeetine  Marria{fea  (London,  1750),  14-16,  appears  to  belieye  that 
women  could  thus  escape  their  debts.  Cf.  Nobtom,  Die  JVaneit  in  EngVanA  (Berlin, 
1865),  287 ;  and  Bubn,  Fleet  Marriagee,  88. 

With  this  should  be  compared  the  companion  error  that  a  man  is  not  liable  for 
his  bride's  debte  if  he  takes  her  only  in  her  ''smock**  or  ''shift**:  Bubn,  Paritih 
Beffieten,  158, 154,  note;  Asbton,  The  Fleet,  886, 887;  idem,  Soctol  Life  in  the  Reign  of 
Qveea  Awnx,  41 ;  and  further  notices  of  "  smock  marriages  **  in  Bband,  Popular  An- 
tttfuOtes,  m,  206, 880;  ifotet  and  QuerieB,  1st  series,  VI,  485,  561;  Vn,  17, 84;  Tboo, 
The  Knot  Tied,  290-801;  Wood,  The  Wedding  Day,  115, 116;  and  BADOunrB,  2^ 
Pariah  Registert  of  8t.  Chad,  Saddlworth,  58. 

"Another  error,  common  amongst  the  lower  orders,  is,  that  a  man  may  lawfully 
sell  his  wife  to  another,  prorided  he  deliver  her  oyer  with  a  halter  about  her  neck.— 
And  another,  that  a  woman*s  marrying  a  man  under  the  gallows,  wiU  saye  him  from 
the  execution.  '  While  we  lay  here  (New  York,  A.  D.  1784),  a  circumstance  happened 
which  I  thought  extremely  singular.  One  day,  a  malefactor  was  to  be  executed  on  a 
gallows,  but  with  a  condition  that  if  any  woman,  haying  nothing  on  but  her  shift, 
married  the  man  under  the  gallows,  his  life  was  to  be  sayed.  This  extraordinary 
privilege  was  claimed,  a  woman  presented  herself,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
performed*  (Life  of  Oulandah  Bquiano,  yoL  ii,  p.  224).— If  this  took  place,  our 
American  condns  must  have  jumbled  the  two  popular  errors  together.**— Bitbm, 
Parish  Registers,  154,  note.  QT.  Bband,  cp.  cU.,  m,  879;  also  Babbinotoh,  Observe^' 
tions  on  (hur  Ancient  Statutes,  475,  who  traces  the  error  to  the  ancient  ri^t  of  the 
woman  to  "  appeal  **  for  murder  of  her  husband. 
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As  a  matter  of  coarse,  frightful  abuses  grew  out  of  this 
system.  Registers  were  kept,  but  they  were  often  falsified 
and  were  of  little  value  as  evidence.  False  oaths  by  the 
score  were  taken  by  parsons.'  Young  girls  were  abducted 
and  carried  before  some  clerical  scoundrel  of  the  Fleet  and 
forcibly  married  for  the  sake  of  the  fees.'  Persons  were 
enticed  by  ''plyers"  or  touts'  into  ale-houses,  made  drunk, 
and  married  while  in  this  condition.'  Of  course,  now  and 
then  a  case  of  unusual  fiagrancy  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  public,  and  the  criminals  were  brought  to  justice.  But 
it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  moral  debasement  and  utter 
formalism  of  the  English  church  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  no  serious  attempt  seems  to  have 
been  made  to  deprive  these  monsters  of  their  priestly  char- 
acter. The  existing  civil  laws  were  powerless  to  remedy  the 
evil.  The  Fleet  parson  could  practically  bid  them  defiance.' 
In  the  lively  words  of  Friedberg,  *'what  could  befall  him 
according  to  existing   legislation?     Ought  the  bishop  to 

1  Marriages  were  often  antedated  (eee  espeoially  the  case  of  John  Mottram,  1717 : 
BusN,  Fleet  MarriaoeB,  11, 12,  note;  Abbtom,  The  Fleet,  843,  844 ;  Fbzxdbkbo,  She- 
eehliettufig^  8S7 ;  Teoo,  The  Knot  Tied,  804) ;  and  false  oaths  were  common.  The 
notorious  iMuraon  Walter  Wjatt  complains  that  **  if  a  olark  or  id jer  tells  a  lye,  yoa 
most  Tonoh  it  to  be  as  true  as  y  Gospel ;  and  if  disputed,  joa  must  afBrm  with  an 
oath  to  y  tmth  of  a  downright  damnable  falsehood.— Virtns  landatnr  A  alget.*'— 
BuBN,  op,  cit.,  7 ;  Ashton,  op,  ctt.,  837.  The  Qrub  Street  Journal,  July  80, 1732,  sajs: 
**  On  Saturday  last  a  Fleet  parson  was  convicted  before  Sir  Bio.  Brocas  of  forty-three 
oaths,  (on  the  information  of  a  plyer  for  weddings  there)  for  which  a  warrant  was 
granted  to  levy  ^.  6$.  on  the  goods  of  the  said  parson;  bat,  npon  application  to  his 
Worship,  he  was  pleased  to  remit  it.  per  oath;  upon  which  the  plyer  swore  he  wonld 
swear  no  more  against  any  man  npon  the  like  occasion,  finding  he  conld  get  nothing 
by  it.**— BusN,  op,  eit,,  7  n.  1;  also  in  Abbton,  op,  oil.,  888. 

>In  1000  James  Campbell,  brother  of  the  Doke  of  Argyle,  caused  to  be  abducted 
and  then  married  Mrs.  Wharton.  For  managing  this  abduction  Sir  John  Johnston 
was  executed  at  Tyburn :  this  case  is  in  Beporte  of  the  Hietorieal  Manutcripta  C&m' 
miMtion,  V,  380,  XIII,  App.  V,  217.  Cf,  ibid,,  IV,  845,  for  a  case  of  abduction  in 
Ireland,  1801. 

•On  the  tout  or  plyer  see  Busn,  op,  cit.,  7,  pamim;  Ashton,  op,  ciL,  337, 838, 844, 
880, 857;  Jbaffbbsok,  op<  eit,,  II,  142, 143. 

*  laecKT,  EnO'  in  18th  Cent,,  1, 682;  FRZBDBSBa,  op.  eit„  880,  note. 

6  Occasionally  someone  was  committed  for  complicity  in  procuring  Fleet  mar- 
riages: see  cases  in  Ashton,  op.  eit.,  879, 880;  and  at  least  one  Fleet  marriage 
declared  illegal :  General  Evening  Poet,  June  ||,  1746 :  Aahton,  op,  cit,,  382. 
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remove  him  from  office?  That  had  already  occurred  when  he 
was  dragged  from  his  living  to  prison.  Ought  his  spiritual 
superior  to  have  him  locked  up?  He  was  already  a  prisoner. 
Should  he  be  mulcted  in  a  sum  of  money?  He  had  none.*'* 
There  were  also  other  places  in  which  the  same  irregu- 
larities existed.'  Among  these  were  Tyburn,  the  Tower,* 
the  King's  Bench  prison,  and  a  chapel  in  Mayfair.  In  the 
latter  place  Rev.  Alexander  Keith,  whom  Horace  Walpole 
styles  the  ''marriage  broker,''^  performed  each  year  on  the 
average  six  thousand  marriages,  while  in  the  neighboring 
church  of  St.  Anne  only  fifty  regular  contracts  were  solem- 
nized. We  can  easily  credit  the  statement  that  he  derived 
therefrom  a  "very  bishopric  of  revenue."*  When  finally 
the  Hardwicke  act  put  an  end  to  his  traffic,  he  declared,  with 
many  oaths,  that  he  would  not  be  outdone  by  the  bishops, 
but  would  buy  a  piece  of  ground  and  "under-bury  them."* 
Keith  himself  has  left  behind  what  Ashton  thinks  is  a  "plain 
unvarnished  tale"  of  Fleet  marriages.  In  a  pamphlet  written 
at  the  time  Lord  Hardwicke's  act  was  under  discussion  he 
says:  "As  I  have  married  many  thousands,  and,  consequently, 
have  on  these  occasions  seen  the  humour  of  the  lower  class 
of  people,  I  have  often  asked  the  married  pair  how  long 
they  had  been  acquainted;  they  would  reply,  some  more, 
some  less,  but  the  generality  did  not  exceed  the  acquaintance^ 
of  a  week,  some  only  of  a  day,  half  a  day,  etc Another 

1  Fbzbdbbbo,  op,  city  837.  See  similar  remarks  in  Gallt,  CcntiderfMtiom  %pon 
dandegUne  Marrictgea^  28, 29. 

3  See  the  names  of  several  plaoee  in  Bush,  PariMh  Seoigten^  146. 

>  Laud  had  pat  an  end  to  these  irreffnlar  marriages  in  the  Tower.  At  his  trial 
in  1644  he  was  for  this  aocosed  of  interfering  with  popolar  liberty,  and  ably  defended 
himself  by  showing  the  legality  of  his  action:  Jbaffhbbon,  op,  ett.,  II,  116,  117; 
BuBir,  op,  eit,  145  n.  2. 

^  Letten  of  Horace  Walpole^  II,  837  (Letter  to  George  Montaga,  Esq.). 

^Lbcst,  Eng,  in  J8th  Cent.,  I,  531;  Fbiedbbbo,  op,  cit,  844;  Knight,  Biat,  of 
England,  Y,  586;  <^.  Burn,  Fleet  Marriaget,  143. 

^Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  II,  837;  Bubn,  op.  ctt,  145,  note;  Lord  Mahoit, 
Biat.  of  England  (New  York,  1849),  II,  280.  On  Keith  see  Bubn,  op,  cit.,  141-45; 
Jbaffbbson,  op,  cit,,  n,  158  ff. 
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inconvenience  which  will  arise  from  this  Act  will  be,  that  the 
expence^  of  being  married  will  be  so  great,  that  few  of  the 
lower  class  of  people  can  afFord;  for  I  have  often  heard  a 
Flete  parson  say,  that  many  have  come  to  be  married  when 
they  have  but  half-a-crown  in  their  pockets,  and  sixpence  to 
buy  a  pot  of  beer,  and  for  which  they  have  pawned  some  of 
their  cloath&  ....  I  remember  once  on  a  time,  I  was  at  a 
public  house  at  Badcliffe,  which  was  then  full  of  Sailors  and 
their  girls,  there  was  fiddling,  piping,  jigging,  and  eating; 
at  length  one  of  the  tars  starts  up"  and  swore  he  would  ''be 
married  just  now,"  with  a  rough  jest  ''The  joke  took,  and 
in  less  than  two  hours  ten  couple  set  out  for  the  Flete.  I 
staid  their  return.  They  returned  in  coaches;  five  women 
in  each  coach;  the  tars,  some  running  before,  others  riding 
on  the  coach  box,  and  others  behind.  The  Cavalcade  being 
over,  the  couples  went  up  into  an  upper  room,  where  they 
concluded  the  evening  with  great  jollity.  The  next  time  I 
went  that  way,  I  called  on  my  landlord  and  asked  him  con- 
cerning this  marriage  adventure:  he  at  first  stared  at  me, 
but,  recollecting,  he  said  those  things  were  so  frequent,  that 
he  hardly  took  any  notice  of  them ;  for,  added  he,  it  is  a 
common  thing,  when  a  fleet  comes  in,  to  have  two  or  three 
hundred  marriages  in  a  week's  time,  among  the  sailors."' 

1  Not  tha  least  evil  oozmeoted  with  the  Fleet  marriages  was  the  piomotioii  of 
unions  between  the  indigent  and  those  morally  unfit  for  the  marriage  relation:  see 
Bond*8  speech  on  the  Hardwicke  act,  Cobbbtt,  ParUameiUary  Bittary,  XV,  45, 47. 
Bnt,  of  oonrse,  as  Ashton  suggests,  the  lighter  expense  may  have  induced  respectable 
people  to  seek  the  Fleet  parson,  or  otherwise  to  marry  privately.  **A  public  mar* 
riage  had  come  to  be  a  yery  expensive  affair.  There  was  a  festiTal,  whidi  lasted 
several  days,  during  which  open  house  had  to  be  kept;  there  were  the  marriage 
settlements,  presents,  pin  money,  music,  and  what  not.**— Ashtok,  The  Fleet,  SSS, 
8S4,  who  also  quotes  Misson*s  description  of  a  private  marriage  in  the  time  of 
William  HE.   For  Misson*s  account,  see  also  Jbaffbeson,  op,  ctt.,  II,  100  ff . 

In  his  speech  against  the  Hardwicke  act  Mr.  Nugent,  to  show  how  "  fond  our 
people  are  of  private  marriages,  and  of  saving  a  little  money,'*  says  that  in  a  year 
six  thousand  were  married  in  Keith*s  Chapel  as  against  fifty  in  the  nei^rhboring  St. 
Anne's  Church,  in  a  populous  parish  and  convenient  for  private  marriages  by 
license,  though  the  difference  in  expense  was  only  8  or  10  shillings:  Cobbbtt, 
FarUamentary  Hittory,  XV,  19;  c/.  ibid*,  41. 

s  Keith's  ObservaiionM  <m  the  Act  for  Preventing  Clandeetine  Marriaget: 
Abhton,  The  Fleet,  868, 864;  also  in  Bubn,  Fleet  Marriaget,  144, 14S. 


it 
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Several  other  intereBting  deBcriptions  of  these  disgracefnl 
operationB  "  have  been  handed  down.  Snch  are  the  sprightly 
verses  entitled  the  '^Bunter's  Wedding;'*'  and  especially  the 
realistic  account  of  the  abduction  of  her  friend  given  by  an 
anonymous  writer  in  the  Chrub  Street  Journal  for  January 
16, 1786.'  But  the  most  eloquent  testimony  of  all  is  afforded 
by  the  Fleet  registers,  many  of  which  are  still  preserved.' 
The  notes  appended  to  the  entries  are  at  once  amusing  and 
very  suggestive.  The  following  examples  are  selected  from 
Bum: 

''N.  B.  they  had  liv^  together  4  years  as  man  and  wife: 
they  were  so  vile  as  to  ask  for  a  Certifycate  to  be  antidated." 

"Quarrelsome  people.'* 

*'N.  B.   they  wanted  an  antidate  from  46  to  41." 

*'N.  B.  Both  y^  man  and  woman  were  exceeding  vile  In 
their  behaviour." 

"N.  B.  the  woman  was  big  w«*  child,  and  they  wanted  a 
Certifycate  antidated;  and  because  it  was  not  comply'd  with, 
they  were  abusive  w***  a  Witness." 

^'N.  B.  the  person  belonging  to  y*  house  aloud  me  only 
2»  out  of  8"." 

"Had  a  noise  foure  hours  about  the  money." 

*'N.  B.  stole  a  silver  spoon." 

"Stole  my  cloathes  brush." 

"The  person  who  was  with  them  I  believe  knew  it  to  be 
a  made  marriage." 

"Her  eyes  very  black,  and  he  beat  about  y^  face  very 
much." 

iThia  "  poem/*  in  twenty  eight-line  stansas,  is  given  bj  Aflinoir,  op.  ctt.,  981^72. 

s  Quoted  by  Bnsir,  Fleet  Manriagta^  14, 15,  note ;  Arhtov,  op.  ei(.,  878-75 ;  also  by 
FiZMDHEBO,  BhetchUenwtg^  888, 889,  note;  and  Jbaffbuon,  mp,  cit,  n,  178, 177. 

*On  the  i»reBervation  of  the  Fleet  registera  see  Abhton,  op.  cit,  882-88;  Buur, 
op.  eU.^  06  ff.;  Hakmzox,  Marriaoe  Law^  11,  12;  and  Whitakxb,  in  the  CkmrmhiU 
MaooMine^  May,  1867.  By  8  and  4  Vict.,  o.  92,  ihB  Fleet  and  Hayfair  registers,  twelve 
hnndzed  books  of  yarions  siies,  are  deposited  in  the  offloe  of  the  registrar-general 
at  Somerset  House  (Hamkzck,  op.  ciU^  12). 
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''The  woman  ran  across  Ludgate  Hill  in  her  shift.   10".^^' 
''N.  B.    A  coachman  came  and  was  half  married,  and 
wou'd  give  but  &■  6^  and  went  oflF." ' 

Long  before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  is 
very  clear  there  was  crying  need  of  thoroughgoing  reform 
in  the  marriage  laws  of  England.  To  the  surviving  dis- 
orders arising  in  mediasval  theory  had  come  new  ones  of 
more  modem  growth.  For,  besides  the  shameful  irregu- 
larities of  the  Fleet,  clandestine  contracts,  either  through 
the  help  of  ''hedge  parsons '''  or  else  by  simple  agreement 
of  the  parties,  illegal  but  not  invalid,  were  still  freely  prac- 
ticed throughout  the  kingdom.  From  1666  onward  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  efforts  were  re- 
peatedly made  to  provide  a  remedy  by  legislation;  but  no 
bill  succeeded  in  passing  both  houses  of  Parliament.^    The 

1  An  example  of  the  "  smook  **  marriage ;  see  p.  441  n.  S,  above. 

*For  iheae  entries  see  Bubn,  Pariah  Regiaien,  169-66;  and  there  axe  manj 
others  in  idem^  Fleet  Marriaget,  78  ff. 

>  Hammzok,  Marriage  Law  cf  Eng,^  11. 

A  See  the  chronolofcy  of  these  bills  to  prevent  clandestine  marriages  In  Fued- 
BBBO,  EhetchUesaung^  84&48;  and  compare  Bubn,  Fleei  Marriagee^  11  ff.  Three  of 
them  introduced  respectively  in  1677, 1685,  and  1601,  may  be  found  in  the  Bejporto  <^ 
the  HUtorical  ManuacHpU  Oommiuion,  IX,  App.  II,  91-99;  XI,  App.  11, 278-80;  Xm, 
App.  V,  258  ff.  The  first  declares  that  "  notwithstanding  all  provisions  hj  law  .... 
several  minors  have  ....  been  clandestinely  married  without  consent  of  parents, 
and  other  irregular  marriages  have  been  made;"  therefore  it  is  enacted  that  it 
**  shall  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  son,  being  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  nor 
....  of  any  daughter  ....  under  ....  eighteen,  to  marry  ....  or  to  make  a 
matrimonial  contract  of  any  kind  whatsoever;"  except  the  father  or  guardian 
"shall  have  given  consent  in  writing  attested  by  two  credible  witnesses  at  the  least, 
....  or  shall  be  present  and  consenting  thereto,"  under  penalty  of  nullity  of  the 
marriage.  After  the  death  of  father  and  mother,  the  same  restriction  is  put  upon 
the  contracts  of  males  under  eighteen  and  females  under  fourteen  without  the 
guardian's  consent.  **  It  any  guardian  shaU  be  privy  to  any  such  pretended  mar- 
riage,*' he  shall  lose  "  all  his  right,  title,  and  interest  to  the  custody  of  any  such 
minors"  and  "shall  also  forfeit  one  moiety  of  his  whole  estate,  both  real  and 
personal,"  one-half  to  the  king  and  the  other  to  the  informer.  If  "  any  domestic  or 
menial  servant  shall  make  any  pretended  marriage  or  matrimonial  ocmtraot"  with 
"  any  of  the  children  or  pupils  of  his  or  her  mistress  during  their  minority,  and  in 
such  manner  as  ....  is  by  this  act  declared  to  be  ...  .  null  and  void,"  such 
servant  shall  suffer  three  years'  imprisonment.  "  Every  ecclesiastical  person  who 
celebrates  such  a  marriage  or  any  marriage  whatsoever  whereof  the  banns  had  not 
been  published  as  required  by  the  ecclesiastical  law,  shall  be  adjudged  deprived 
ipso  facto  of  all  benefices,  dignities,  pensions,  and  spiritual  promotions  which  he 
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legislation  of  William  and  Anne,  already  referred  to,  proved 
an  enconragement  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  clandestine 
unions.  The  rivalry  of  the  prisons,  '^awless^'  churches,  and 
the  regular  Fleet  chaplain  was  thus  removed ;  conviction  for 
breach  of  the  statutes  was  rendered  exceedingly  difficult; 
and  the  increased  expense  caused  by  the  tax  upon  licenses 
favored  the  business  of  parsons  who  were  ready  to  **  solem- 
nize^^ marriages  at  low  rates  and  without  troublesome  or 
costly  conditions/  Even  the  notorious  cases  of  Haagen 
Swendsen  in  1702  and  ''Beau"  Feilding  in  1706,  though 
calling  sharp  attention  of  the  public  to  the  frightful 
dangers  lurking  in  the  matrimonial  laws,  were  not  enough 
to  quicken  the  conscience  of  the  nation.'  A  timely  edition 
of  Dr.  Gaily ^s  sensible  book'  in  1750  did  something  to 

had  at  time  of  sneh  offence  or  at  any  time  after."  Personatinff  a  priest  in  snch 
oases  is  oonstitated  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  punishable  by  death.  For 
▼iolating  the  act  in  the  issue  of  a  license,  the  offender  shall  forfeit  his  ofBce  and  be 
incapable  of  holding  office  in  church  or  state.  Hie  bill  of  lOBl  is  very  similar  in  its 
provisions. 

iThe  evU  results  of  these  blundering  statutes  are  vigorously  stated  by 
Jbavfbbbon,  Bridea  and  BridaiBf  II,  167  ff.,  130  ff.,  84.  The  effects  of  7  and  8  W. 
m.,  were  especially  bad.  Before  its  enactment  **  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  rogue 
maxried  at  a  tavern-wedding  to  inform  against  the  ofBciatin^  clergyman,  without 
rendering  himself  liable  to  punishment  for  his  part  in  the  irregular  transaction. 
Any  clerk  or  other  person  who  assisted  at  a  marriage  without  license  or  banns,  could 
also  with  impunity  turn  informer  against  the  lawless  priest ; "  but  by  plyging  a  pen- 
alty on  all  these  persons  **the  mouths  of  individuals  who  were  best  qualified  and 
most  likely  to  give  conclusive  evidence  against  the  peccant  clergyman  *'  were  closed : 
»&Kl.,170,171. 

'For  these  cases  see  Howblx*,  State  ZVtolt,  XIV,  659  ff.,  1827  ff.  The  facts  are 
summarised  by  Fbibdbbbo,  EhachUestung^  844-46.  The  case  of  "Barbara  late 
Dutchess  of  Cleaveland  "  against  Feilding,  with  much  concerning  Feilding's  other 
adventures,  may  be  found  in  Caaet  cf  Divorce  for  Several  Cautea  (London,  1715). 
Xlopement  with  heiresses  is  discussed  by  Abhton,  Socidl  Life  in  the  Beiffn  of  Queen 
AtwAy  1, 29  ff.  Of  Haagen  Swendsen,  "  who  was,  in  1702,  convicted  and  executed  for 
stealing  Mrs.  Bawlins,**  he  says:  "Nowadays,  he  would  have  been  unhesitatingly 
acquitted,  even  if  he  had  ever  been  presented,  as  there  was  no  real  case  against  him, 
and  Mrs.  Bawlins  married  him  of  her  own  free  will." 

In  the  Beport  of  the  RoycU  Commiuion,  1M8,  xxi-zziii,  it  is  estimated  that  one- 
third  of  all  the  marriages  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  "irregular;"  whereas, 
after  1884,  when  the  ministers  of  all  denominations  could  solemnise,  irregularity 
became  a  "  stigma,*'  the  number  of  such  contracts  now  (1868)  being  in  the  ratio  of 
ltol,000. 

s  GAiiLT,  Some  CkmaideraHonB  upon  CXandetHne  Marriaoet  (2d  ed.,  London,  1790) . 
The  first  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1730.   It  is  strong  evidence  of  the  slow 
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educate  the  publio  mind ;  and  finally  in  1758  the  celebrated 
case  of  Oochrane  v.  Campbell,^  originating  in  Scotland,  came 
in  the  last  instance  before  the  House  of  Lord&  The  validity 
of  a  marriage  which  had  been  legally  celebrated  and  which 
had  continned  for  nearly  thirty  years  was  challenged  on 
account  of  previous  secret  sponsalta  de  praesenH.  Save 
for  lack  of  evidence  of  the  alleged  prior  contract,  "the  wife 
who  in  true  love  during  so  long  a  time  had  been  devoted 
to  her  husband,  though  already  dead,''  would  have  been 
"degraded  to  the  position  of  a  concubine,  the  children 
begotten  in  marriage  branded  as  bastards,  and  robbed  of 
their  inheritance." '  This  case  proved  to  be  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  passage  of  the  famous  Hardwicke  act  of  1763. 
On  January  81  of  that  year,  on  motion  of  Lord  Bath,  the 
House  of  Lords  decided  to  bring  in  a  "Bill  for  the  better 
preventing  of  Clandestine  Marriage.''  The  drafting  of  the 
bill  was  intrusted  to  the  twelve  judges,  but  the  draft  pre- 
sented by  them  was  so  imperfect,  that  the  chancellor.  Lord 
Hardwicke,  undertook  its  thorough  revision.* 

With  little  resistance  the  revised  bill  was  readily  passed 

progrMB  of  opinion  on  social  qnestions  that,  a  oentnzy  after  tlie  enlighteoad  legisla- 
tion of  Cromwell,  the  author  should  have  fdnnd  it  neoessarj  to  enter  into  an 
elaborate  arBfoment  to  establish  the  right  of  the  state  to  make  the  obeerrmnoe  of 
prescribed  forms  and  conditions  essential  to  a  Talid  marriage.  Sec  i  aasigns 
** some  general  reasons  for  a  law  to  annnl  clandestine  marriages ;"  sec  U  presents 
**  what  the  ciTil  law  has  done  on  this  snbject ;  *'  sec.  iii  shows  "  what  has  been  done 
in  France;  **  and  in  sec.  It  six  objections  to  the  adoption  of  snch  a  law  are  answered. 
Dr.  Gallj's  book  was  referred  to  in  the  debates  on  the  Hardwicke  act. 

1  Cochrane  aUoB  Kennedy  v.  Campbell:  Paton*b  BtporU  nf  Cnsei  decided  <»  tke 
Mown  f4  LordM  on  Appeal  from  Scotland,  I  (1126-61),  511^-88;  and  WHiBOV  AMD 
Sbaw's  Cdset,  IH,  185,  note.  The  appeal  of  the  claimant  was  dismissed  bj  the  Iiords 
for  want  of  CTidence;  and  only  on  this  gronnd  was  that  tribunal  spared  the 
cruel  necessity  of  declaring  void  the  marriage  of  persons  who  for  many  years  had 
lived  together  openly  as  husband  and  wife.  There  are  notices  of  the  case  in 
Walpolb,  Jfi0sio<rt  of  the  Beiffn  of  Ooorge  IL  (2d  ed.,  1841),  1, 886  ff. ;  Cobbbtt,  Par, 
Hittory,  XV,  8;  Jbapfbssom,  Bridet  and  BridaU,  II,  181. 

s  Fbikdbbbo,  She8ehUe$»uno,  8i9.  Friedberg  states  enoneonsly  that  the  Lords 
declared  the  marriage  Toid. 

•  "Lord  Bath  iuTcnted  this  Bill,  but  had  drawn  it  so  ill,  that  the  Chancellor 
was  forced  to  draw  a  new  one— and  tlien  grew  so  fond  of  his  own  creature,  that  he 
has  crammed  it  down  tlie  throats  of  both  Houses,  though  they  gave  many  a  gulp 
befbre  they  could  swaUow  it."— WAiiPOLS  to  Conway,  May  24,  1158:  Horacb 
Wai«folb*b  Lettort,  n,  884-86 ;  also  in  Cobbbtt,  ParUamewtary  Hittory,  XV,  S3. 
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through  the  Lords,  the  bishops  even  yielding  their  assent. 
Bnt  in  the  Commons  it  came  to  its  final  passage  on  June  6, 
1753,  only  after  a  long  and  stormy  contest  The  press  and 
the  people  participated  in  the  excitement;'  and  the  tenacity 
of  the  old  custom  of  private  espousals  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  large  majority  of  the  latter  were  opposed  to  the 
measure,  though  this  may  in  part  be  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  of  its  intolerance  toward  the  dissenters.  In 
the  lower  house  the  bill  was  ably  supported  by  Attorney- 
General  Byder,  Lord  Barrington,  the  Earl  of  EQUsborough, 
Solicitor-General  Murray,  and  by  Mr.  John  Bond  whose 
speech  is  remarkable  for  its  strong  argument  and  sober 
common-sense.  Most  prominent  on  the  other  side  were  Mr. 
Nugent,  Colonel  George  Haldane,  Charles  Townshend,  and, 
in  particular,  Henry  Fox  who  in  1744  had  himself  contracted 
a  clandestine  marriage  in  the  Fleet  with  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond.'  Another  bitter  antagonist  of  the  bill 
was  Horace  Walpole,  ''two  members  of  whose  family  were 
known  to  have  entered  matrimony  by  uncanonical  wedlock, 
and  one  of  whose  nieces,  several  years  after  the  enactment  of 
Lord  Hardwioke's  Marriage  Bill,  became  the  bride  of  the  most 
famous  Fleet  marriage  on  record.'^*    The  arguments  in  sup- 

iFor  ecmteinporary  diseussloiis  see  OenttemaiCM  MaooMifyB^  XXm,  899, 400, 4SS, 
458, 538;  XXIV,  145;  XXV,  212:  MonMv  Review,  XH,  111  ff.,  488-48  (notioefl of  Tarions 
pamphlets  inolndinc  some  by  Dr.  Stebbinff);  Urid,^  XITT,  82-96,  894  ff.;  XVI,  871; 
XXXn,  288;  XL,  228, 425-58.  Compare  Fbzediibbo,  EheKhUmmno,  852  n.  1,  who  gives 
the  titles  of  several  pamphlets  relating  to  the  act;  Madam,  TKeiuphthom,  11,88-90, 
**caimot  mention  or  even  think'*  of  it  "without  indignation,"  because  it  "strikes 
at  a  divine  institntion.'* 

>  BusM,  Fleet  Marriaoet,  16;  Taoo,  The  Knot  Tied,  206.  For  the  debates  in  the 
Commons  see  Cobbbtt,  ParUametUary  Htttory,  XV,  2-86 ;  and  compare  the  excellent 
analysis  by  Fbzxdbebg,  EhetchUeuuno,  850-52:  also  Hobacb  Wai.poi.b,  Lettert,  H, 
884-86;  idem,  Memoirg  o/  Oeorge  IL,  1, 886-48;  Busk,  Parith  Regieten,  82, 38;  idem. 
Fleet  Marriagei,  16  ff.,  22-81  (entire  acoonnt  of  lord  Orford  qnoted) ;  Lbckt,  EnO'  in 
18th  Cent.,  1, 539;  idem.  Democracy  and  Liberty,  II,  174-77 ;  Spbnceb  Walpolb,  Biet, 
q^  Kng,,  IV,  69, 70;  KiaoHT,  Hiet,  o/  Eng*,  V,  585 ;  Lobd  Kahon,  Higt,  o/Eng.,  11, 280- 
82;  Hakmicx,  Marriage  Law,  12, 18;  and  Ofpbnhxxic,  "  Die  Verhandlungen  des  Eng. 
Parliaments  tiber  EinfOhnmg  der  Civil-Ehe,"  ZKR,,  1, 8  ff.,  14, 15, 20-22. 

a  JsAFFBBSoif ,  Bridee  and  Bridali,  11, 188, 174, 175,  note.  Royal  marriages  were 
not  comprehended  by  the  Hardwicke  act ;  hence  irregular  marriages  of  royal  persons 
weie  still  legaL  On  September  6, 1766,  in  a  mansion  in  Pall  Mall,  Maria,  Countess- 
Dowager  of  Waldgrave,  niece  of  Horace  Walpole,  contracted  a  clandestine  marriage. 
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port  of  the  measure  are  direct,  practical,  and  convincing; 
those  of  its  opposers  for  the  most  part,  except  as  directed  to 
faults  of  detail,  seem  captions,  forced,  or  even  frivolous, 
when  looked  at  in  the  light  of  modem  experience.  When 
they  saw  that  the  bill  was  likely  to  pass,  they  sought  to  make 
it  obnoxious  by  mutilation  and  amendment.^ 

In  favor  of  the  measure  the  notorious  scandals  and  hard- 
ships caused  by  clandestine  contracts  are  dwelt  upon.  '*How 
often,''  exclaims  the  Attorney-General,  '^have  we  known  a 
rich  heiress  carried  off  by  a  man  of  low  birth,  or  perhaps  by 
an  infamous  sharper?  What  distress  some  of  our  best 
families  have  been  brought  into,  what  ruin  some  of  their 
sons  or  daughters  have  been  involved  in,  by  such  means, 
every  gentleman  may  from  his  own  knowledge  recollect'* « 
The  bill,  it  is  urged,  provides  an  effective  remedy  for  the 
evil.  This  remedy  is  publicity ;  and  it  can  be  secured  only 
by  making  banns  or  license,  with  parental  consent,  followed 
by  a  solemn  public  celebration  at  the  proper  time  and  place, 
the  absolute  condition  of  a  valid  marriage.  The  practical 
success  of  such  a  system  is  proved  by  reference  to  Dutch 
experience.  For  the  law  of  Holland  is  even  stricter  than 
the  proposed  measure.     *'In  Holland,"  says  Mr.  Bond,  ^*a 

withont  witnesses,  banns,  license,  or  record,  with  the  Duke  of  Olonoedter,  brother  of 
Qeorge  m.  Her  private  chaplain  performed  the  ceremony;  hence,  except  in  form, 
this  was  not  strictly  a  Fleet  marriage.  A  few  years  later,  on  Oct.  2, 1171,  another 
brother  of  the  king,  the  Dnke  of  Cumberland,  formed  a  similar  irregular  alliance 
with  Azme  Horton ;  bnt  in  this  case  there  were  a  witness  and  a  memorandum.  Both 
marriages  were  declared  legal  by  a  special  commission:  see  the  chapter  of 
Jbaffbbson,  on  **  Two  Boyal  Marriages,'*  op,  cit.,  n,  234-49. 

1  All  the  amendments  "  were  designed  to  aggravate  the  aversion  which  the  popu- 
lace had  conceived  for  a  measure  that  appeared  to  them  an  attempt  to  deprive  them 
of  cheap  and  convenient  marriage,  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  children  of  the  aris- 
tocracy from  the  misfortune  of  premature  and  imprudent  matrimony.  ....  The 
main  object  of  the  bill  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to  abolish  the  law  of  matrimonial 
pre-contract  throughout  the  kingdom."  Therefore  Henry  Fox,  to  render  it  unsatia- 
f actory  to  its  promoters  and  "  so  ridiculous  to  the  whole  country,'*  managed  to  have 
Scotland  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  law,  although  the  suit  which  gave  rise 
to  the  measure  originated  there:  Jbavfsbbon,  cp,  dL,  IL 133 fiF.;  </.  Bitbn,  FUei 
Marriages^  19. 

>  CoBBKTT,  Par.  Higt,,  XV,  8.    Qf.  similar  expressions  by  Mr.  Bond,  tMd.,  41  fl. 
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regular  proclamation  of  banns  ....  is  so  necessary,  that  a 
marriage  without  it  is  absolutely  yoid,  without  any  decree 
or  sentence  of  any  court  for  declaring  it  so;'*  and  after 
publication  the  parties  must  be  *' married  in  the  church  or 
chapel  of  the  religion^  to  which  they  belong;  neither  of 
which  can  be  dispensed  with  but  by  the  supreme  court  of 
Holland  with  respect  to  the  nobility,  or  by  the  supreme 
magistrate  of  their  city  with  respect  to  the  other  inhabitants; 
so  that  ....  no  license  can  be  granted,  either  as  to  the 
proclamation  of  banns,  or  as  to  not  being  married  at  church, 
by  any  ecclesiastical  court  whatsoever."'  Nor  does  the  state 
overstep  its  proper  authority  when  a  marriage  is  rende^^ed 
void  for  neglect  to  observe  its  prescribed  forms.  No  violence 
is  thus  done  to  the  "sanctity"  of  the  marriage  bond;  for  the 
canonical  doctrine  of  the  sacramental  or  indissoluble  nature 
of  matrimony  is  not  sustained  by  an  appeal  either  to  history 
or  to  common-sense.*  ''I  think  it  is  ridiculous  to  say,'' 
declares  one  speaker,  *Hhat  infants  shall  have  a  power,  when 
they  come  of  age,  to  avoid  and  annul  every  contract  they 
made,  while  under  age,  without  the  consent  of  their  parents 

1  Mr.  Bond  appears  in  this  statement  to  be  somewhat  in  error ;  for  optional  ciTil 
marriage  existed  in  the  Netherlands  since  1666 :  see  p.  400,  above. 

s  Speech  of  Mr.  Bond,  in  Cobbbtt,  op*  cit.,  XV,  48, 44.  Townshend  (ibid,,  57, 58) 
replies  to  the  aisament  based  on  the  laws  of  the  Dnteh.  The  people  and  the  insti- 
tutions are  very  different  from  the  Bnglish  and  therefore  afford  no  precedent.  "  In 
Holland  not  only  every  province  bnt  every  town  is  a  sort  of  sovereignty  within  itself; 
and  their  religion,  especially  with  regard  to  marriage,  is  mnch  the  same  as  (t  was  in 
this  country  in  the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  when  neither  the  marriage  contract,  nor 
the  ceremony  was  supposed  to  have  any  sanctity  or  religion  in  its  nature.*'  Then 
follows  this  delicious  bit  of  comparison:  *'The  Dutch,  sir,  are  naturally  a  cool, 
patient  people,  and  not  given  to  sudden  changes,  either  in  their  tempers  or  passions; 
therefore  the  rendering  a  proclamation  of  banns  necessary  may  do  very  well  in  that 
country ;  but  in  this,  where  the  people  are  naturally  sanguine,  impatient,  and  as  apt 
to  change  as  the  air  they  breathe,  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  regulation  would  be 
the  cause  of  numberless  mischiefs.** 

I  Fox  (COBBSTT,  loe.  ctt.,  73)  deprecates  "making  so  free  with  the  laws  of  God 
and  nature."  See  also  Nugent  (ibtd.,  12-li)  and  Beckford  (idtd.,  82,  8S).  On  the 
other  side,  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  ssIes  whether  even  the  "  vulgar  can  bcdieve,  that 
there  is  anything  sacred  in  a  ceremony  performed  in  a  little  room  of  an  ale-house  in 
the  Fleet,  and  by  a  profligate  clergyman  whom  they  see  all  in  rags,  swearing  like  a 
trooper  and  higgling  about  what  he  is  to  have  for  his  trouble,  and  half  drunk  at  the 
very  time  he  is  performing  the  ceremony." 
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or  gnaidians,  and  yet  if  without  consent  of  father  or  mother, 
or  guardian,  they  dispose  of  themselves  and  every  thing  that 
belongs  to  them  in  marriage  whilst  under  age,  they  shall 
have  no  power  to  avoid  that  contract  when  they  come  of  age, 
let  it  be  never  so  fraudulent,  pernicious  or  infamoua  This 
is  adding  a  sanctity  to  the  marriage  contract,  which  ia 
inconsistent  with  the  good  of  every  society,  and  with  the 
happiness  of  mankind  in  general'^ ' 

On  the  other  side,  every  merit  claimed  for  the  bill  by  its 
friends  is  changed  into  a  fault.  The  evil  of  secret  espousals 
is  minimized  or  even  denied.  Charles  Townshend,  whose 
argument  is  singularly  forced  and  superficial,  boldly  asserts 
that  ^'clandestine  marriages  cannot  properly  in  themselves 
be  called  a  public  evil,  and  as  they  are  of  different  kinds, 
they  ought  to  have  a  different  consideration.''  There  are,  he 
says,  four  varieties.  Those  that  are  equal  both  as  to  rank 
and  fortune  ''cannot  be  called  a  public  evil,  because  they  are 
generally  the  most  happy,  and  such  as  parents  ought  to 
approve  of,  and  would  approve  of,  if  not  governed  by  some 

whim  or  caprice As  to  those  that  are  unequal  with 

respect  to  fortune,  they  are  so  far  from  being  a  public  evil, 
that  they  are  a  public  benefit,  because  they  serve  to  disperse 
the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  through  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  and  to  prevent  the  accumulating  and  monopoludng  it 
into  a  few  hands;  which  is  an  advantage  to  every  society, 
especially  a  free  and  trading  society.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  clandestine  marriages  that  are  unequal  both  as  to 
rank  and  fortune,"  for  they  are  still  more  leveling  in  their 
effects;  as  when  "a  lord  of  good  estate''  marries  "a  taylor's 
or  a  shoemaker's  daughter  of  good  character,  though  not 

1  Ryder,  in  Cobbbtt,  loe.  cit,  6,  7.  Cf.  the  speech  of  Lord  BarringlOD,  ibiO^ 
27,  2S,  who  thinks  the  state  as  mnoh  JnstiiLed  in  reqniring  that  a  marriage  to  be 
valid  shaU  depend  npon  the  observance  of  certain  preeoribed  forms,  as  It  is  in 
demanding  that  a  legally  binding  oath  shaU  be  taken  before  doly  anthoriaed 
persons.  These  arguments  are  criticised  by  Nngent  (iMd.,  22, 28)  and  by  Beckford 
(tM(i.,82,88). 
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worth  a  groat,"  or  a  '^ady  of  quality,  entitled  to  a  good 
estate,"  marries  each  a  man's  son  who  is  honorable  but  poor. 
Snch  marriages  are  a  public  blessing.  **  Nay  I  will  go  far- 
ther,'' he  adds,  **such  marriages  seldom,  if  ever,  bring  shame 
or  misery  upon  the  contracting  parties."  Only  the  secret 
marriages  which  are  properly  called  *' scandalous  and  infa- 
mous'' are  a  public  evil;  such  as  are  entered  into  between  a 
gentleman  of  character  and  an  abandoned  woman,  or  between 
a  reputable  lady  and  "a  notorious  rogue  or  common  sharper." 
But  ''how  rarely  do  such  infamous  marriages  happen,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  those  under  age." '  In  fact,  throughout 
the  argument  of  the  opposition  every  change  is  rung  on  the 
objection  that  the  bill  is  aristocratic  and  plutocratic  in  its 
motive.  Elopement,  even  through  the  connivance  of  a  Fleet 
parson,  is  practically  elevated  into  the  chief  security  of 
democracy  and  the  necessary  safety-valve  of  human  passion. 
Should  the  bill  pass  and  the  advantage  of  secretly  contract- 
ing a  valid  marriage  be  thus  taken  away,  the  nobility  ''will 
in  a  great  measure  secure  all  the  great  heiresses  in  the  king- 
dom to  those  of  their  own  body.  An  old  miser,  even  of  the 
lowest  birth,  is  generally  ambitious  of  having  his  only  daugh- 
ter married  to  a  lord,  and  a  guardian  has  generally  some 
selfish  view,  or  some  interest  to  serve,  by  getting  his  rich 
ward  married  to  the  eldest  son  of  some  duke,  marquiss,  or 
earl;  so  that  when  a  young  commoner  makes  his  addresses 
to  a  rich  heiress,  he  has  no  friend  but  his  superior  merit,  and 
that  little  deity  called  love,"  whose  counsel,  but  for  the  pro- 
posed law,  she  may  harken  to  in  tender  youth,  but  whose 
influence  over  her  decreases  "as  she  increases  in  years;  for 
by  the  time  she  comes  of  age,  pride  and  ambition  seize  pos- 
session of  her  heart  likewise;"  so  that  as  a  resxdt  hereafter,  if 
the  bill  pass,  "no  commoner  will  ever  marry  a  rich  heiress, 
'unless  his  father  be  a  minister  of  state,  nor  will  a  peer's 

iTownshend,  in  Cobbstt,  loe.  eif.,  51-53. 
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eldest  son  marry  the  daughter  of  a  commoner,  unlesB  she  be 
a  rich  heiress.'*  ^  Fnrthermorey  close  intermarrying  among 
the  rich  and  noble  will  cause  degeneration.  **What  sort  of 
breed  their  offspring  will  be,  we  may  easily  judge :  if  the 
gout,  the  gravel,  the  pox,  and  madness  are  always  to  wed 
together,  what  a  hopeful  generation  of  quality  and  rich  com- 
moners shall  we  have  amongst  u&"  Then,  too,  a  social  caste 
wiH  be  developed  in  England,  such  as  the  distinction  between 
noblesse  and  roturiera  abroad,  especially  in  France,  where 
the  marriages  of  the  *' quality"  are  something  like  those  of 
^'sovereign  princes:  the  bride  and  bridegroom  sometimes 
have  never  seen  one  another,  tiU  they  meet  to  be  married;'* 
hence  in  that  country  gallantry  has  taken  the  place  of  '^con- 
jugal  love  and  fidelity.'"  Nay,  the  sinister  effects  of  the 
proposed  measure  in  this  regard  are  not  exhausted  even  by 
this  dark  prophecy.  Coming  to  the  rescue,  another  ingen- 
ious logician  shows  conclusively  that  through  the  increase  of 
wealth,  which  means  political  power,  the  lords,  following  the 
Venetian  example,  may  overmaster  the  commons,  subvert 
the  free  constitution,  and  set  up  a  despotic  oligarchy  in  its 
place.' 

But  the  obstacles  placed  by  the  bill  in  the  way  of  free 
wedlock  will  have  still  other  disastrous  consequences. 
Marriage  will  be  discouraged  among  the  lower  orders, 
particularly  the  industrious  poor,  while  at  the  same  time 
immorality  through  illicit  unions  will  be  vastly  increased. 
The  state  will  thus  suffer  through  the  check  put  upon  the 

1  The  bill  is  to  bring  npon  the  people  all  these  evils  "  that  my  jonng  lord,  or  the 
young  rioh  squire,  forsooth,  may  not  be  indnced  to  marry  his  mother's  maid,  or  a 
neighbouring  farmer's  daughter,  who  may  probably  make  him  a  better  wifb  and  ren- 
der him  more  happy,  than  if  he  had  married  the  richest  heiress  in  the  kingdom;  or 
that  young  miss  may  not  run  away  with  her  father's  footman,  who  may  make  her  a 
better  husband,  than  any  lord  or  rich  squire  she,  or  even  her  father,  oould  have 
chosen."  Such  marriages  **are  rather  an  advantage  than  a  prejudice  to  the  com- 
munity."— Nugent,  in  Gobbbtt,  loc,  ett.,  20;  </.  Fox,  iind.^  71. 

s  Nugent,  in  Cobbbtt,  loc,  ct'l.,  15, 16 ;  e/.  the  similar  argument  of  Fox,  ibid.^  68, 6ft. 

•Haldane,  in  Cobbbtt,  foe.  cU.^  96-30;  </.  Townshend,  iMd.,  61. 
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growth  of  its  best  population/  For  the  bill  not  only  places 
tyraimioal  power  in  the  hands  of  parents  or  gnardians  by 
making  their  consent  necessary  to  a  valid  marriage/  but 
passionate  lovers  even  when  of  full  age  will  not  wait  for  the 
publication  of  banns,  while  the  poor  will  be  unable  to  pay 
for  a  license.*  The  proposed  law,  according  to  Haldane, 
''will  really  prove  a  sort  of  prohibition  of  marriage  with 
respect  to  all  our  poorer  sort  of  people,  because  it  will 
render  the  solemnization  of  that  ceremony  so  tedious  and 
troublesome,  or  so  expensive,  that  many  of  them  will  chuse 
to  live  single,  or  agree  to  live  together  without  any  marriage 
at  all.  We  know  how  averse  our  people  generally  are  to  a 
proclamation  of  banns,  even  in  the  present  method,  when  in 
any  of  our  holiday  weeks  the  whole  may  be  performed,  and 
the  loving  couple  made  happy  ....  in  three  or  four  days; 
how  much  more  averse,  then,  will  they  be  in  this  way  of 
marrying,  when  they  must  give  a  week's  notice  before  the 

1  This  argament  is  also  used  by  a  writer  in  the  MoniMy  Beoiew^  XL,  425, 486,  who 
makes  a  Tident  attack  on  the  bill :  "  Sir  Bobert  Walpole  '*  is  declared  to  be  "the 
first  fool  of  a  statesman  who  thon«rht  a  kingdom  might  be  too  populous  "  (426). 

Mr.  Nugent,  in  the  Ck>mmons,  appears  to  think  that  increase  of  population 
among  the  poor  must  be  promoted  at  all  hasards.  Even  the  Judicially  enforced 
marriages  between  wenches  and  their  reluctant  seducers  are  blessings  which  he 
fears  the  bill  will  put  an  end  to:  Cobbbtt,  op,  eit,  XV,  18.  With  these  conceits  of 
the  opposition  compare  the  sound  yiews  of  the  Earl  of  Hillsborough  (ilnd,^  63) : 
"  Poor  servants  and  labourers  ....  are  but  too  apt  to  run  into  matrimony,  before 
they  have  considered  how  they  are  to  support  either  themseWes  or  their  children 
.  .  .  .  ;  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  country  does  not  depend  upon  haying 
a  great  number  of  children  bom,  but  upon  having  always  a  great  number  weU 
brought  up,  and  inured  from  their  infancy  to  labour  and  industry."  Essentially 
modem  opinions  are  likewise  expressed  by  Mr.  Bond:  *'For  as  to  those  rash  and 
inconsiderate  marriages  ....  between  two  poor  creatures,  sometimes  before  they 
have  got  clothes  to  their  backs"  or  a  lodging  or  means  of  support,  "I think  they 
ought  all,  if  it  were  possible,  to  be  prevented."  Fleet  marriages,  he  believes,  have 
propagated  "  beggars,  rogues,  and  the  most  abandoned  sort  of  prostitutes ; "  and  he 
appeals  to  the  stricter  laws  of  Holland  which  have  not  checked  the  growth  of  an 
industrious  population:  iMd.,  46, 47. 

s  A  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review^  XTT,  115,  speaks  of  the  "  minor^s  inalienable 
right  to  marriage  as  the  proper  remedy  for  chastity." 

s  According  to  Mr.  Haldane,  banns  are  required  by  the  biU  '*  in  order  to  render 
licenses  necessary ;  and  the  only  use  of  a  license  I  take  to  be  that  of  putting  money 
into  the  pockets  of  our  clergymen  or  some  of  their  officers."— Cobbbtt,  op.  ctt.,  XV, 
40.   On  the  too  high  cost  of  licenses  c/.  Towkshxnd,  itHd,t  57, 68;  and  Fox,  <Md.,  7a 
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banns  can  be  first  proclaimed,  and  after  that  most  wait  above 
three  weeks  before  the  proclamation  •  •  .  •  can  be  finished 
and  the  marriage  ceremony  performed?"  The  natural 
result  will  be  the  increase  of  sexual  vice.^  Townshend  pre- 
sents a  similar  argument,  though  some  of  his  forebodings 
were  fully  justified  by  future  events.  The  bill  instead  of 
preventing  polygamy — by  which  he  means  bigamy — will 
encourage  it;  ''for  it  prescribes  so  many  formalities  for 
rendering  a  marriage  good  and  valid  in  law,  that  a  cunning 
fellow  will  always  take  care  to  have  some  of  them  omitted," 
so  that  he  cannot  be  convicted  of  a  breach  of  the  statute. 
Marriage  will  still  be  difficult  of  proof ;  and  by  encouraging 
false  promises  of  marriage  the  bill  sets  a  cruel  snare  for  the 
feet  of  the  innocent.'  ''As  the  law  now  stands,  if  a  treacher- 
ous young  fellow  should  refuse  to  perform  such  a  promise, 
the  young  woman  who  trusted  to  it  may  sue  him  in  an 
ecclesiastical  court,  where  she  may  put  him  on  his  oath,  and 
if  he  confesses  the  promise,  or  she  can  otherwise  prove  it, 
he  must  either  marry  her,  or  be  imprisoned  upon  the  writ 
de  excommunicato  capiendo.^'*  But  under  the  proposed  act 
"she  can  have  no  relief:  the  statute  of  frauds  and  perjuries 
will  be  a  bar  to  her  action  at  common  law,  unless  she  has 
been  so  cautious  as  to  take  a  promise  in  writing;  even  then, 
if  he  was  under  age,  his  nonage  will  be  a  bar  to  her  action ; 
and  suppose  him  of  age" — and  here  the  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons  takes  a  tone  which  like  a 
flash  reveals  the  political  torpor  of  the  English  people  and 
of  the  Whig  oligarchy  of  George  II. — "she  must  submit  to 

1  Haldane,  in  Cobbbtt,  Uk,  eit.,  89.  He  oontiDnes :  *'  In  my  opinion  the  certain 
oonseqaenoe  will  be  that  of  rendering  common  wlioring  as  frequent  among  the 
lower  sort  of  people,  as  it  is  now  among  those  of  the  better  sort ;  and  multitudes  of 
wenches  in  aU  parts  of  the  country,  when  they  find  they  cannot  get  husbands  accord* 
ing  to  law,  wiU  set  up  the  trade ;  so  that  the  Bill  ought  really  to  be  called  a  Bill  for 
the  increase  of  fornication  in  this  kingdom.**— 2Md.,  89.  Cf.  the  similar  arguments 
of  Nugent  (t6ul.,  17, 18),  Townshend  (tMd.,  55, 58),  Fox  {ibid.,  88-10),  and  Beoklbid 
iUfid,,  80-82). 

2  Compare  the  statements  of  Nugent,  in  Cobbbtt.  foe.  ciU,  21. 
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have  a  price  put  upon  her  honor  and  virtae  by  a  jury  of 
tradesmen,  few  of  whom  are  aconstomed  to  deal  in  that 
commodity."  Bat,  with  Colonel  Haldane,  he  believes,  of 
all  the  evil  consequenoed  of  the  act  **that  of  preventing 
marriage  and  promoting  fornication  among  onr  indnstrions 
poor  will  be  most  pernicions.'^^  Yet  how  simple  would  be 
the  proper  remedy'  for  the  defects  of  the  present  marriage 
laws  I 

In  concluding  the  snmmary  of  this  debate,  singolarly 
illustrative  of  the  imaginary  evils  so  often  conjured  up 
against  reform  measures,  the  deep-seated  prejudice  of  the 
English  people  to  publicity  in  matrimonial  engagements 
should  be  noted.  It  seems  that  in  1758,  as  well  as  in  1653 
and  1836,  the  open  procedure  prescribed  by  the  law  gave  a 
certain  shock  to  popular  sentiment  *^It  is  a  peculiar  phe- 
nomenon," says  Friedberg,  ^Hhat  the  English  nation,  whose 
whole  political  system  is  interpenetrated  by  the  principle  of 
publicity,  should  look  upon  publicity  in  the  formation  of 
marriage  as  positively  improper;  that  it  should  regard  the 
publication  of  banns  ....  as  an  unjustifiable  violation  of 
modesty."'  In  this  spirit  Horace  Walpole,  ridiculing  the 
Hardwicke  act,  writes  to  Hon.  Seymour  Conway:  **It  is  well 
you  are  married.  How  would  my  lady  A —  have  liked  to 
be  asked  in  a  parish- church  for  three  Sundays  running? 
I  really  believe  she  would  have  worn  her  weeds  forever, 
rather  than  have  passed  through  so  impudent  a  ceremony."* 

iTownahend,  in  Cobbxtt,  loc,  eit,  5!HS8. 

s  Banns  and  lioense  are  nnneoessary;  while  clandestine  marriages  of  tlie 
"  scandalous  or  infamous'*  variety  are  so  unimportant  as  to  call  for  no  legislation. 
Bigamy  and  the  hardships  arising  in  difficulty  of  proof  may  be  remedied,  it  is 
alleged,  by  a  law  merely  proTiding  for  proper  registration  and  making  it  a  rule  that 
the  **  legitimacy  of  children  should  never  be  questioned,  after  the  death  of  their 
parents  who  lived  together  as  husband  and  wife,  and  were  generally  reputed  to  be 
8o/*~Townshend,  in  Cobbbtt,  loc,  ctt.,  49,  GO.  Qf,  the  similar  plan  of  Haldane, 
ibid.,  40, 41. 

sFbzsdbxbo,  OttchichU  der  Civilehej  20, 15. 

«H0BACB  Walpolb,  Letters,  n,  8S4-86;  Gobbstt,  op.  ctt.,  XV,  32, 88. 
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Aocording  to  Mr.  Nugent,  '4t  is  certain,  that  proclamation 
of  banns  and  a  public  marriage  is  against  the  genins  and 
nature  of  onr  people;  it  shocks  the  modesty  of  a  young  girl 
to  have  it  proclaimed  through  the  parish,  that  she  is  going 
to  be  married;  and  a  young  fellow  does  not  like  to  be  exposed 
so  long  beforehand  to  the  jeers  of  all  his  companions."  ^  In 
fact,  without  defending  banns  as  an  ideal  institution,  one 
cannot  help  reflecting  that  the  final  triumph  of  civil  marriage 
has  already  done  something  to  overcome  the  false  delicacy 
touching  human  sexual  relations  and  responsibilities,  whose 
survival  in  modem  society  is  nevertheless  still  a  serious 
hindrance  to  rational  education. 

By  the  statute  of  1758,'  whose  origin  has  now  been  con- 
sidered, all  marriages,  save  those  of  Quakers  and  Jews  or 
those  of  members  of  the  royal  family,  are  to  be  celebrated 
only  after  publication  of  banns  or  license,  and  only  during 
the  canonical  hours'  in  an  Anglican  church  or  chapel  where 
''banns  of  matrimony  have  been  usually  published,"  and 
before  an  Anglican  clergyman.  To  solemnize  marriage  in 
any  other  manner  or  in  any  other  place,  or  without  banns 
except  by  special  license  of  the  archbishop,  is  punished  with 
fourteen  years'  transportation,  and  the  marriage  is  declared 
void.  Two  or  more  witnesses  must  be  present  The  clergy 
are  required  to  keep  registers,  and  the  falsifying  or  destroy- 
ing the  same  is  punished  by  death.     In  the  case  of  banns 

1  NngeQti  in  Cobbbtt,  toe.  cit.,  19.  Cf,  the  exiraots  from  the  Report  of  the  "  Mar- 
tiaee  Laws  CommiBsion,*'  IMS,  in  Hamkxok,  Marriage  Law,  854  ff.,  where  the  iaad^ 
qnacy  of  banns  and  the  popolar  dislike  of  them  are  mentioned. 

sThe  act  of  28  Oeo.  II.,  o.  SS.  For  the  text,  see  Piosbbxko^ei  Statutet  at  LtMrge, 
XXI,  124-aO;  BvANB,  Statutes^  1, 158HX).  For  analysis  and  disonssion  of  its  provisions 
see  BuBN  (B.)t  EccluUutical  Law,  n,  433;  Hammiox,  Marriaoe  Law,  12-15;  Qsaxt, 
Marriage  and  Family  BekUicna,  9,  12-15;  Bubw  (J.  S.),  Parish  BegiMtere,  32,  83; 
BiiAOKBTOHB,  Cbounentorief,  1, 488, 440;  IV,  163;  LscKT,  Eing,  in  18th  OenL,  1, 581-40; 
idem.  Democracy  and  Liberty,  II,  174, 176  ff . ;  Tabwell-Lakombad,  Eng.  OnuC  Hi&L, 
750;  Camfbbll,  ChancOlor;  VI,  262;  Mat,  Contt.  Hitt,,  II,  862;  Fbxhdbbbo,  Oeeehiehte 
der  Oivilehe,  16,  17;  idem,  Eheschlieetung,  855-^;  OppsifHXDf,  "Ueber  WnfiiKHtitg 
der  CiyU-Ehe  in  Eng.,"  ZKB.,  1, 9-U. 

•From  8  to  12  in  the  morning. 
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the  express  consent  of  parent  or  guardian  for  the  marriage 
of  minors  is  not  required.  Such  a  marriage  is  legal  when 
dissent  has  not  been  expressed/  But  in  the  case  of  license 
the  marriage  of  a  minor — not  being  a  widow  or  a  widower 
— without  the  consent  of  parent  or  guardian  is  absolutely 
▼oid.'  Furthermore,  the  act  declares  that  persons  convicted 
of  solemnizing  *' matrimony  in  prisons  and  other  places  with- 
out publication  of  banns  or  license^'  shall  be  judged  guilty  of 
felony  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  transportation,  while 
the  marriages  so  solemnized  are  absolutely  null  and  void. 
Precontracts  are  likewise  abolished.  *'In  no  case  whatso- 
ever shall  any  suit  or  proceeding  be  had  in  any  ecclesiastical 
court  in  order  to  compel  a  celebration  of  marriage  in  facte 
ecclesuWy  by  reason  of  any  contract  ....  whether  per  verba 
depraesenti  or  per  verba  defuturo.^^ 

The  general  effect  of  the  Hardwicke  act  was  undoubtedly 
good.  Publicity  was  secured.  ''It  destroyed  the  infamous 
trade  of  the  Fleet  Prison  and  Mayfair  parsons;'  it  enforced 

1  Of.  Haxmzok,  Marrtoife  Lato^  IS.  GomiMira  Satsb,  A  VindieaHon  <tf  the  Power 
ofSoeietif  to  anitull  the  Marriaget  cf  Minon  (1754),  2  ff.,  who  answara  the  arguments 
of  STKBBDfO  in  the  works  mentioned  in  BibliograikhieBl  Note  X.  This  is  important 
in  tracing  the  rise  of  sound  opinions  regarding  the  proper  sphere  of  social  control; 
and  with  it  may  be  read  to  adyantage  SAiiKON,  CfriUcctl  Emaif  Comeendng  Marriaoe^ 
SO  ff .  On  the  ecdesiastioal  law  as  to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  minors  see  Potntmb, 
Doctrine  and  Practice  of  the  Bee,  CourUy  29  ff. ;  and  in  this  connection  may  also  be 
read  GooXB,  Beport  cf  the  Oaee  c/  Homer  agoAnet  Uddiard  «jMm  ....  Oomeeni  nee, 
to  the  mar.  <4  iUegU,  Minorg  (London,  1800). 

>The  clause  of  the  act  providing  for  license  is  Tigoronsly  attacked  hj  Fbt,  Om' 
aiderationt  on  the  Act,  7  ff.,  who  declares  that  **  it  gives  liberty  (for  a  little  money)  to 
rcTive  Clandestine  Marriages.**  On  the  spiritual  law  as  to  license  compare  Potn- 
TBB,  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  the  Ece,  CowriB^  21  ff. 

>The  act  took  effect  on  March  25, 1754;  and  between  its  passage  on  June  6  and 
that  date  these  parsons  did  a  roaring  good  business.  The  Oentleman^$  Maoaeine, 
XXIV,  141  (Sunday,  March  24, 1754),  has  the  following: 

*'  Being  the  last  day  before  the  commencement  of  the  marriage  act  before  U 
o'clock  45  couple  were  married  at  Mr.  Keith*s  chapel,  and  when  they  ceased,  near  100 
pair  had  been  Joined  together;  two  men  being  constantly  and  closely  employed  in 
filling  up  licensee  for  that  purpose.**  See  Keith's  appeal  for  charity,  because  the 
act  had  reduced  him  "  from  a  great  Degree  of  Affluence  **  to  '*  such  a  deplorable 
state  of  misery  in  the  Fleet  Prison,*'  in  Asston,  The  Fleet,  864, 8S5. 

Clandestine  contracts,  however,  were  not  entinly  put  an  end  to  by  the  Hard- 
wicke act.    In  the  Savoy  chapel  Dr.  John  Wilkinson  and  his  representatives  solem- 
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a  regular  pablic  celebration  after  compliance  with  certain 
preliminary  forms,''  and  it  established  the  principle  of 
parental  consent  "as  evidenced  by  oath  in  case  of  a 
license,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  expression  of  disaent 
in  the  case  of  banns;''  and  "from  this  date  verbal  con- 
tracts of  matrimony  ceased  to  have  any  binding  effect  in 
England ;  solemnization  could  not  be  enforced,  and  damages 
for  breach  of  promise,  recoverable  by  action,  became  the 
only  relief  in  such  cases."* 

III.   THE  PBB8BNT  BNOLISH  LAW 

There  were,  however,  serious  defects  in  the  act  of  1768. 
It  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  bigoted  intolerance  toward 
Boman  Catholics  and  all  dissenters — save  only  Jews  and 
Quakers — who  were  thus  forced  against  their  consciences 
to  accept  the  rites  of  the  established  church;  and  the  law 
was  far  too  rigid  in  matters  of  detaiL  The  harsh  treatment 
of  dissenters  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  "their 
privileges  were  abridged"  by  the  act;  for  previous  to  1763 
they  had  been  at  liberty  to  celebrate  their  marriages  in 
their  own  chapels,  without  submitting  to  the  ritual  of  the 
«« church."'  It  is  significant  that  in  the  report  of  debates 
on  the  measure  collected  in  the  Parliamentary  History  not 
a  single  voice  seems  to  be  raised  in  favor  of  the  general 

niaed  many  himdiedB  of  marriages  oonfcrary  to  the  pioyiaioiia  of  the  law;  Irat  these 
were,  of  oonrse,  absolutely  Toid :  Jbavvbbson,  Bridet  and  BriddU,  II,  188-208;  Bdxm, 
Fleet  liarriaifeB^  laiHl.  Bum  is  in  error  when  he  says  (189)  "  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  clandestine  marriages  "  at  the  Savoy  "  until  after  the  Marriage  Aet." 
Snoh  a  marriage  took  place  there  in  1608.  Under  date  of  Jnne  U,in  that  year,  W.  Moona, 
Master  of  the  Savoy,  writes  to  Lord  Cobham,  whose  grandchild  and  ward  was  a 
party  to  this  contract,  that  he  has  **  conferred  with  Archb.  of  Canterbury  oonceming 
Mr.  Bigge,  the  chaplain  of  the  Savoy  who  performed  the  marriage,  ffigge  said  he 
thought  he  might  well  do  it  because  his  fellow  chaplains  were  in  the  habit  of  marry- 
ing  people  without  license.  Archb.  committed  Bigge  to  the  Gate  House  pending 
Cobham*s  pleasure,  also  ordered  that  *no  such  disorderly  marriage  shall  be 
offensively  in  the  Savoy  performed.'**— jBfl3>ori»  qf  the  HUL  MannucrifiM  Odm» 

V,  186,  lae. 

1  HAMiacK,  Marrioife  Law,  IS,  14 ;  c/.  Gbaxt,  Mar,  and  Fawn,  Jtel.,  81L 
s  WAiiPOLB,  HitL  ofEng.,  IV,  08. 
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principle  of  toleration;  though  one  ceases  to  be  surprised 
by  this  fact  when  he  remembers  the  disfranchisement  of 
non-conformists  and  considers  the  shamefnl  character  of 
parliamentary  representation  which  was  then  drawn  largely 
from  rotten  or  pocket  boroughs  under  the  control  of  a 
corrupt  oligarchy.^  During  more  than  fourscore  years 
repeated  efforts  were  made  in  vain  to  gain  relief  for  dis- 
senters.' The  Unitarians*  were  particularly  active  in  the 
struggle  for  religious  and  civil  liberty.  The  bill  of  1826- 
27  introduced  by  William  Smith  in  their  behalf  is  especially 
worthy  of  notice,  because  in  the  committee  it  took  the 
form  of  a  provision  for  civil  marriage  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  leading  to  a  very  lively  discussion.  The  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  defended  the  measure,  not  merely  in  the  interest 
of  the  dissenters  who  by  the  existing  law  were  forced  to  do 
violence  to  their  consciences,  but  also  in  behalf  of  the  clergy 
of  the  established  church  who  should  be  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  administering  a  religious  rite  for  those  receiving 
it  only  under  compulsion.^    On  the  other  hand,  the  bill  was 

1  or.  Qbbbn,  HUL  of  BnoUth  People,  IV,  212, 124, 176  ff.,  257 ;  Mat,  Contt.  HitL,  I, 
15  if.,  263  ff.  Bj  the  Toleration  Act  of  1  Will,  and  Mary  dissenters  were  formally 
recognised  and  relieved  from  the  pains  and  penalties  attaching  to  non-oonfbrmity; 
hence  thereafter  marriages  "according  to  their  own  forms  and  nsages**  were 
"  treated  as  marriages  de  facto.^*  The  Hardwicke  act  robbed  them  of  this  priyllege : 
HAMiaoK,  Marriatfe  Law,  14. 

>  In  favor  of  the  dissenters  bills  were  introduced,  either  in  the  Commons  or  in 
the  Lords,  in  1782  (Hambaxd,  Par.  Debates,  2d  series,  1825,  XH,  1266  ff.),  1819  iihid., 
XL,  120O  ff.,  1504  ff.),  1828  (Urid^  IX,  967  ff.),  1884  V"  Bills,  Public,"  1834,  U) ;  and  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1885  ("  Bills,  PubUc,*'  1835,  HI).  A  bill  for  registration  of  marriages, 
births,  and  deaths  was  brought  forward  in  1834  ("  Bills,  Public,**  m) ;  and  already  in 
1838  a  special  committee  to  report  on  the  state  of  the  parochicd  registers  and  the 
necessary  legislation  was  appointed  by  the  Commons.  This  committee  reported  on 
Aug.  15  of  the  same  year  ("  Reports,  Committees,"  18SS,  XTV).  See  the  history  of 
the  attempts  to  grant  relief  to  dissenters  by  OppsMmmf ,  "(Tber  BiofOhmng  der  CiTil- 
Ehe  in  Bogland,"  ZKB.,  1, 8-88. 

'The  Unitarians  could  not  conscientiously  make  the  declaration  of  belief 
in  the  Trinity  contained  in  the  Anglican  marriage  ritual:  "I  thee  wed,"  eta,  **in 
the  name  of  Uie  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost " :  Walpolb,  HigL  cf 
England,  IV,  69-71,  who  discusses  the  efforts  of  William  Smith  and  Lansdowne  in 
their  behalf. 

4  The  same  argument  is  adyanced  by  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  U  (1834), 
188  ff.,  518, 514. 
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opposed,  not  only  on  the  old  groond  of  violating  the  sanctit  j 
of  matrimony,  but  also  because  the  clergy,  by  being  required 
to  proclaim  the  banns  in  such  oases  and  to  certify  the  same 
to  the  justice,  would  thus  suffer  humiliation;  and  for  the 
reason  that  the  proposal  smacked  too  much  of  the  revolution- 
ary ordinance  of  Oliver  OromwelL^  Every  attempt  to 
gain  justice  for  the  dissenters  failed  until  finally  a  signal 
victory  for  civil  institutions  was  won  in  the  epoch-making 
statute  of  1886. 

The  long  struggle  to  remedy  the  formal  defects  of  the 
Hardwicke  act  met  with  somewhat  earlier  succes&  Much 
injustice  and  inconvenience  grew  out  of  the  provision  that 
banns  must  be  proclaimed  in  churches  or  chapels  where 
hitherto  they  had  *' usually  been  published."  A  stop  was 
thus  put  to  legal  celebration  in  many  places,  especially  in 
London;  and  "it  was  found  that  even  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
and  Westminster  Abbey  were  included  in  this  prohibition, 
as  no  publication  of  banns  had  ever  taken  place  in  them.'" 
Accordingly  in  1781  a  marriage  solemnized  in  Buerlyhill 
Chapel,  *' erected  in  1766  and  then  duly  consecrated,  and  in 
which  divine  service  had  been  publicly  and  regularly  cele- 
brated ever  since,  and  wherein  banns  of  marriage  had  been 
often  published  and  marriages  celebrated  previous  to  the 
marriage  in  question,''  was  annulled  by  the  court  of  King's 

iOyi»MBmMiM,op.ctt.,l>-n;  **Billfl.Pablte,"lttM7,IL  Cy. also  Walpolb,  Hift 
qfJDn<rMrV,10,7L  GBiFiiM-ST0ira8TBBBT,jritf><iaeScmrae:  (Xt/ee(<oiM<oC^^m«iMi6d 
Unitarian  Marriage  BiU  (London,  1828),  is  espeeially  bigoted  in  his  oppontioo, 
holding  that  the  sanctity  of  matrimony  will  be  Tidlated;  that  the  magistrate  wiU 
haye  religions  fnnotions  thmst  npon  him ;  and  oonelndes  with  the  remark  (88)  that 
"  it  is  no  recommendation  of  this  measure,  that  it  is  in  many  i»art8  a  mere  transcript 
of  OiiiYKB  CBOicwBiLii*B  method  of  patting  down  the  offices  of  the  Ghnreh  by  the  Aet 
of  1666.**  On  the  other  hand, ''  A  Presbyter  of  the  Chnroh  of  England,"  who  objects 
to  allowing  "  Socinian  ministers  "  a  share  in  the  solemnisation  of  marriages,  admits 
that  there  is  a  real  gricTance  and  recommends  the  **  altematiTe  of  a  marriage  before 
a  ciTil  magistrate,  according  to  certain  ciril  forms.**  To  provide  a  model  (81-87), 
he  reprints  the  whole  of  Cromwell's  ordinance  of  1658.  The  measure  is  opposed  in  a 
spirit  of  intolerance  by  Lb  Omtt,  ObaervaUont  on  the  BiU  (London,  1887). 

SBuBN,  Pariih  Betfitten,  146;  €f,  Osabt,  Mar,  and  Fam.  BeL,  00, 61. 
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Bench.^  An  act  was  immediately  passed  to  validate  such 
marriages  already  solenmized;*  and  this  was  followed  by 
various  other  statutes  to  legalize  later  marriages  of  the  same 
kind.*  More  serious  were  the  consequences  of  the  clause 
making  the  express  consent  of  parent  or  guardian  in  case  of 
license  absolutely  essential  to  the  valid  marriage  of  minors. 
Through  disregard  of  this  provision,  and  for  various  other 
trivial  deviations  from  the  letter  of  the  statute,  many  harsh 
cases  of  injustice  arose.  ''A  man  was  enabled  to  marry  a 
woman  solemnly  in  the  face  of  the  church,  to  live  with  her 
and  acknowledge  her  publicly  as  his  wife,  and  have  issue  by 
her, — and  25  years  afterwards  to  bring  a  suit  for  ftTifmlling 
the  marriage,  on  the  ground  that  he  himself  had  falsely  and 
fraudulently  sworn,  in  order  to  obtain  the  license,  that  she 
was  21  years  of  age,  when  she  was  in  fact  two  months 
younger."*    In  another  case,'  "where  a  father  had  gone  to 

iBexv.Northfleld(1781),2I)oiiffla8,658;  OBABT,loe.eil.;  Buuf, op.  cil., 82 n.  2. 

S21  Geo.  m.,  e.  5S:  Statuiet  ai  Large^  Vm,  8S.  In  the  debate  on  the  bUl  for 
this  aet  Mr.  Charles  James  Fox,  **  who  appears,"  says  Bom,  "  to  hare  possessed 
an  hereditary  opposition  to  the  ]farria«e  Aet  of  175S,"  declared  **that  all  persons 
iHio  had  solemniaed  marriages  in  any  of  these  new  chapels  were  at  present  liable  to 
trcMMpoiiatUm,  Under  danger  of  that  penalty  stood  ....  a  Tast  number  of  clergy- 
men,  and  some  prelates  in  the  Upper  House ;  bat  as  America  would  not  receive  them, 
they  must  go  to  the  JuKtiUa  fliclfc,  which  to  be  sore  would  be  a  terrible  thing,  and  he 
hoped  the  house  would  interfere  to  save  these  reverend,  and  right  reverend  gentle- 
men from  so  horrible  a  fate.  It  was  an  absolute  fact  that  several,  if  not  all,  of  the 
Bishops  had  transgressed  in  this  way;  and  by  the  bye,  the  House  might  have  the 
mortification  to  see  BishopB  in  their  lawn  sleeves,  instead  of  preaching  the  word, 
heaving  ballast  on  the  Thames.**— Buuf,  op.  et<.,  82, 83,  note. 

•44  Geo.  m.,  c.  77;  48  Geo.  m.,  c  127;  11  Geo.  IV.  (1880),  c.  18.  The  statute 
of  6  Geo.  IV.,  unlike  all  the  preceding,  validated  future  marriages  in  churches  or 
chapels  erected  since  26  Geo.  n.,  c  88:  Gbabt,  op.  eit,  81. 

aHamkzcs,  Maniaoe  Law^  14,  note,  citing  Szb  John  8toddabt*8  LeUer  to  Lord 
Bfnmgham  en  the  Irish  Marriage  Catet  (1844),  who  says,  referring  to  the  facts  men- 
tioned in  the  text,  "that  was  in  the  case  of  Heirettv.  Bratcher  (1809),  in  which  I  was 
counsel  before  the  High  Court  of  Delegates ;  and  that  court  decided  that  agreeably 
to  the  Act  of  1753,  then  in  force,  a  marriage  must,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
annulled.**  Compare  also  the  similar  case  of  Johnson  o.  Parker  (1819),  8  PhUlim.,  89, 
where  "the  husband  obtained  a  declaration  of  nullity  because  he  was  about  six 
weeks  under  age  at  the  date  of  the  marriage,  although  he  had  himself  sworn  on 
applying  for  the  licence  that  he  was  of  age.**— Gbabt,  op. ««.,  15.  Other  cases  are 
mentioned  in  Hahbabd,  Par.  Debates^  XXXIX,  1406;  XII,  1445  (Ist  series). 

■Hayes  v.  Watts  (1819),  8  Phillim.,  48. 
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America  and  was  supposed  dead,  and  the  mother  had  given 
her  consent,  but  the  father  had  no  knowledge  of  the  mar- 
riage, it  was  declared  void  after  eighteen  years'  cohabita- 
tion;''' for  the  father's  consent,  if  living,  was  absolutely 
necessary.  Nullity  was  even  declared  in  one  instance'  ^*  because 
the  testamentary  guardians  who  had  consented  were  appointed 
by  a  will  which  turned  out  to  be  invalid  because  attested  by 
only  one  witness."* 

At  length,  after  the  nullification  of  marriage  on  technical 
or  trivial  grounds  had  become  a  ^^public  scandal"  and  an 
intolerable  hardship  to  individuals,^  a  remedy  was  found  in 
the  act  of  4  George  IV.,  c.  76,  by  which  so  much  of  the 
Hardwicke  act  as  had  not  already  been  superseded*  was 
repealed ;  and  new  and  juster  rules  were  substituted.*  But 
this  statute,  whose  more  important  provisions  will  hereafter 
appear,  gave  no  relief  to  Boman  Catholics  or  dissenters. 
To  effect  this,  after  various  futile  attempts,  the  civil-marriage 
law  of  1836  was  enacted,^  simultaneously  with  another  creat- 
ing a  new  system  of  registration.*  These  three  measures, 
with  a  few  later  modifications  or  additions,  constitute  the 
present  law  of  England  relating  to  the  celebration  and  regis- 

1  OsABT,  op.  ett.^  14, 15. 

>  Beddall  v.  Leddiard  (18B0),  8  PbilUm.,  256.  This  ease  and  others  are  disoaasad 
by  Phzi«limobb,  Speech  on  the  Marriage  Ad,  2S-45,  an  able  exposition  of  the  evils  aria> 
incT  nnder  the  Hardwioke  act. 

SOK4BT,  op.  eit,^  15,  note.  « Compare  Osabt,  op.  e«.,  15. 

Bin  the  preceding  year,  bgr  S  Geo.  rV.,  c  75,  the  prorision  of  the  Hardwicke  aet 
invalidating  marriage  of  minors  bj  license  without  consent,  and  some  other  defects, 
were  remedied;  bat  the  eighth  and  following  sections  of  the  law  prescribing  more 
**  stringent  regolations  to  prerent  clandestine  marriage  by  licence,"  were  repealed  by 
4  Geo.  IV.,  c  17,  which  enacted  that  **  licences  should  be  granted  in  the  ease  of 
minors  as  nnder  Lord  Hardwicke's  act** :  c/.  Haxhzcx,  Marriage  Law,  15,  notes 
Hanbasd,  Debaiee,  2d  series,  VII,  702,  16S5  (Commons);  112a,  114S,  IIK,  1579,  1458 
(Lords) ;  and  Phzlumobb,  Speech  on  the  Marriage  Act,  45  ff. 

•The  act  of  4  (3eo.  IV.,  c.  78,  may  be  found  in  Hamkiok,  op.  eU,,  M9  90;  and 
BuxN,  EceleriaMtieal  Law,  U,  4SSd-A;  as  also  in  the  Statnta  at  Large  for  that  year, 
or.  Hanbaxd,  De&otef,  2d  series,  Vm,  80, 87, 128, 285, 62S;  IX,  640, 649;  Anmud  Begie- 
ter,  LXV,  8»-08. 

76  and  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  85:  8tatute$  at  Large,  51(>>25;  Bmur,  op.  cit.,  U,  4S8ii  ff.; 
[,  op.  cit,,  282-96. 

•6  and  7  Will.  IV.,  c.  86:  Statutet  at  Large,  586-44;  Hammzck,  op.  cit,  2B7-W6. 
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tration  of  marriages.  An  analysis  of  their  leading  provisions 
will  now  be  presented.' 

It  will  be  convenient  first  to  notice  the  main  features  of 
the  system  of  registration.'  For  the  entire  kingdom  is 
appointed  by  the  lord  treasurer  and  the  lords  commissioners 
of  the  treasury  a  registrar-general  whose  office  is  in  London 
and  Westminster.  Below  the  general  registrar  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages  are  the  *' superintendent  registrars," 
one  in  each  union  or  parish,  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians  of  the  Poor;  or,  in  default  of  such  appointment, 
they  may  be  nominated  by  the  general  registrar.  The  post 
is  usually  filled,  however,  by  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Quardians.  Below  the  superintendent  registrars  are  the 
registrars  of  the  districts.  These  are  of  two  kinds:  the 
registrar  of  births  and  deaths,  appointed  in  the  same  way 
as  the  superintendent  registrars;  and  the  registrars  of  mar- 
riages, nominated  by  the  superintendent  of  the  union  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  guardians,*  or  of  the  registrar- 
general,  as  provided  by  a  later  act* 

Co-ordinate  with  the  civil  registrars  of  marriages  for  the 
district  are  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
ministers  or  accredited  officers  of  other  denominations,  each 
of  whom  is  required  every  quarter  to  transmit  abstracts  of 
all  registrations  to  the  superintendent,  who,  in  his  turn, 
reports  to  the  registrar-general.  The  division  of  the  union 
into  districts,  which  usually  correspond  to  the  parishes,  is 

1  For  the  debates  on  the  acts  of  WiU.  IV.  see  Hanbabd,  Debofei ,  8d  series,  XXXI, 
86rr-M ;  XXXn,  1098 ;  XXXIV,  480-04, 5S0, 1021-80, 1900.  Of,  the  (^yMirUrVn  Aevieio,  L Vn, 
248-63,  for  an  article  praising  the  oonaerratiTe  course  of  the  Lords. 

'For  sninmary  and  discussion  of  the  registration  laws  see  Bobk,  FfAiUcal 
Cyclop<Bdi4i,  IV,  825-28;  Smith,  The  Pariih,  187-^,  457-80;  Frxbdbsbo,  EhetchlieB- 
9ung,  419-10;  Bobxbtson,  in  BritaruUca,  XV,  688;  Hakmick,  Marnage  Law^  108  ff., 
188-00,  pcuHm;  Obabt,  Mar,  and  Fam,  lUL,  138-87,  pagrim  as  per  index;  MooBB, 
How  to  be  Marriedt  80  if. ;  Bsnbt,  TreaiUe  of  Mar,  amd  Div.,  10  ff. 

i  The  appointment  of  the  district  registrars  of  marriages  is  proTided  for,  not  by 
the  registration  act,  bat  by  the  marriage  act  of  8  and  7  Will.  IV.,  o.  86,  sec  17. 

«  By  10  and  20  Vict,  c.  UO,  sec.  15 ;  Haxmxcx,  op.  ctt,  827. 
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the  duty  of  the  goardians,  sabject  to  the  approval  of  the 
legistrar-general. 

Marriage  within  the  Church  of  England  is  regolated  by 
the  statute  of  4  Gtoorge  IV.,  c.  76,  and  may  be  solemnized 
in  the  parish  church  or  a  chapel  licensed  by  the  bishop^* 
after  publication  of  banns  for  three  successive  Sundays  at 
morning  service;  or  on  production  of  the  certificate  of  a 
superintendent  registrar,  which  is  equivalent  to  bannsL* 
Parent  or  guardian  may  forbid  the  marriage  of  minors,  but 
in  case  of  banns  express  consent  is  not  required.  License 
in  place  of  banns  may  be  granted  by  the  archbishop,  bishop, 
or  other  authority,  but  only  for  solenmization  within  the 
church  of  the  parish  in  which  one  of  the  parties  has  resided 
**for  the  space  of  fifteen  days  preceding.''  Before  ''a  licence 
can  be  granted  an  oath  must  be  taken  as  to  the  fact  of 
residence;"  that  there  is  no  legal  impediment;  and  that  the 
consent  of  parent  or  guardian  has  been  obtained,  if  either 
of  the  parties  is  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.*  The 
"marriage  must  be  celebrated  within  three  months  after 
banns  or  licence,   and  between  the  hours*  of  eight  and 


1 "  With  the  consent  of  the  patron  and  the  ineombent."— 4  Geo.  IV.,  e.  18,  see.  S: 
Hamvios,  op.  eii.^  270i  See  further  details  as  to  the  plaoes  tioensed,  in  6  and  7  WiU. 
IV.,  e.  85,  sees.  26  if. 

*  By  6  and  7  WllL  IV.,  e.  86,  see.  1.  Bat  tqr  19  and  80  Viet.,  c.  119,  see.  U,  celebra- 
tion bgr  a  clergyman  of  the  Ghnroh  of  England  on  eerUfloate  of  the  saperintendent 
registrar  is  not  obligatory :  (/.  Haxmzok,  op,  eit,^  87, 282, 818;  Gbaby,  Mar,  ami  Famu 
iZel.,  58, 80, 86,88,94. 

"  In  the  year  1884,  oat  of  144,844  marriages  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Bstab- 
lished  Chnrch,  128407,  or  80  per  cent.,  were  by  banns,  12488,  or  %A  per  cent.,  by  ordin- 
ary licence,  68,  or  .06  per  cent.,  by  special  licence  (of  the  archbishop),  and  8,528,  or  M 
per  cent.,  on  superintendent  registrar's  oertifleate."— Hammzok,  op,  ciL,  68,  note.  Iii 
1889, 608  marriages  in  every  1,000  were  according  to  the  rites  of  the  TCnglish  chareh; 
and  of  these  only  sixteen  were  by  certillcate :  Qsabt,  op,  eit,  58,  note.  See  the  dis- 
onssion  and  the  tables  of  statistics  of  marriages,  1841-88,  in  Moobb,  How  io  be 
Married,  111-17, 106, 167. 

>8ee  the  form  of  oath  in  Obabt,  op,  ctt,  40  n.  8;  and  Moobb,  cip.  eit.,  120,  who 
gives  all  the  marriage  forms.  If  the  "  defendant  swears  falsely  it  is  not  perjury,  and 
only  misdemeanour "  (Begina  v.  Chapman,  1848,  1  Den.,  432) ;  and  "  the  spiritual 
Court  has  no  Jurisdiction  to  punish  such  false  oath*'  (Phillimore  v.  Hachon,  18101| 
1  P.  D.,  481) ;  Gbabt,  op.  ctt„  48, 50. 

*  Now  between  the  hours  of  8  in  the  forenoon  and  8  in  the  afternoon:  By49aiid 
60  Viet.,  c  14 :  HAmaoK,  Marriage  Law,  841. 
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twelve  in  the  morning.'^  ^  Care  is  taken  to  avoid  the  hard- 
Bhips  arising  from  the  rigidness  of  the  Hardwicke  act. 
''The  penalty  of  nnllity''  is  ''confined  to  the  case  of  persons 
wilfully  procuring  the  celebration  of  marriage  without  due 
publication  of  banns,  or  without  a  licence  from  a  person 
having  authority  to  grant  the  same,  or  by  any  person  not  in 
holy  orders,  or  elsewhere  than  in  a  church  or  chapel  wherein 
banns"  may  "be  lawfully  published."  The  want  of  consent 
of  parent  or  guardian,  in  case  of  minors,  does  not  invalidate 
a  marriage  by  license;  but  "in  the  event  of  any  fraud 
practiced  to  procure  the  contract,  the  guilty  party"  forfeits 
"all  property  accruing  from  the  marriage."' 

The  institution  of  banns,  as  already  seen,  is  the  ancient 
device  of  the  church  to  secure  publicity.*  During  the  ages 
it  has  served  a  useful  purpose,  though  from  its  very  nature, 
even  under  the  most  stringent  regulations,  it  is  capable  of 
serious  abuse.  But  there  are  unmistakable  signs  that  it  has 
about  run  its  course  and  must  soon  yield  to  more  effective 
methods,  such  as  those  prescribed  by  the  civil-marriage  act. 
The  "unsuitableness  of  banns  to  the  present  state  of  society," 
remarks  Mr.  Hammick,  appears  as  early  as  1868  in  the  report 
of  the  Marriage  Law  Commissioners.*  They  say  that  "in 
populous  places  it  seems  universally  agreed  that  no  real 
publicity  is  obtained  by  banns,  which  afford  no  safe-guard 
against  improvidence,  illegality,  or  fraud,  and  are  frequently, 
from  their  great  number,  an  inconvenient  and  unseemly 
interruption  to  divine  service."  The  old  sentiment  against 
publicity  is  a  strong  motive  for  evasion.  "The  evidence 
which  we  have  received,"  add  the  commissioners,  "abun- 

1  ComiMiTe  the  dear  summary  of  Bobbbtbow,  in  BHtetmieo,  XV,  666;  Bubh,  Ece, 
LawB,  n,  W^'h ;  H oobb,  How  to  be  Married^  1-28. 

s  Hammzok^b  Bommary  in  Mcarrioffe  Law^  15. 

'Above,  chap.  Tiii,  aeo.  iy,  pp.  859  ff. 

4HA]aaox,<i!p.cit.,65.  QT.Aqiorec/tlto  Boyol  Gomminiofi,  1988,58-68, 84, 86^ 
for  the  reBPODBOB  of  yarioiiB  lay  and  eocleBiastical  persons. 
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dantly  proves  that  the  dislike  of  this  mode  of  publicatioii 
tends  to  promote  chmdestiiiity  rather  than  to  prevent  it,  by 
inducing  many  persons  to  resort  for  marriage  to  places  where 
they  are  unknown,^' ^  Nor  does  the  testimony  against  the 
efficiency  of  banns  come  from  lay  sources  alone.  The  bishop 
of  Durham,  in  this  same  report,  declares  that  ''at  present 
there  is  no  punishment  to  any  party  making  a  false  state- 
ment^' in  order  to  have  banns  published  in  a  parish  where 
he  does  not  reside;  ''whilst  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the 
clergyman,  who  is  now  by  law  punishable  for  celebrating 
such  marriages,  to  ascertain  the  falsehood  of  such  state- 
ments, as  his  time,  if  his  parish  be  large,  is  entirely  occupied 
by  his  other  necessary  duties/'  Hence  he  believes  that  it 
would  be  "advantageous  to  assimilate  the  law  to  that  which 
regulates  the  notice  of  banns  at  the  registry,  and  to  make  a 
false  statement  in  either  case  perjury."*  In  like  spirit  the 
bishop  of  Ely  refers  to  the  difficulty  of  the  clergyman's 
making  suitable  examination.  "All  such  inquiries,"  he  says, 
"are  inevitably  left  to  the  parish  clerk,  whose  interest  it  is 
to  inquire  as  little  as  possible.  Hence,  if  any  persons  desire 
to  contract  an  illegal  marriage,  they  choose  one  of  the  popu- 
lous parishes  of  our  large  towns,  where  they  readily  escape 
notice."*  The  uselessness  of  banns  in  such  places  is  further 
made  very  clear  "not  only  by  ninety-nine  couples  being 
asked  on  one  Sunday  at  St.  Pancras,  but  also  by  189  couples 
being  asked  in  the  cathedral  church  at  Manchester  on  the 
11th  December,  1864,  and  202  couples  on  the  10th  December, 
1865,"  while  on  this  last-named  day  at  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth, 
the  banns  of  125  couples  were  published.     In  many  of  these 

I  Report^  zlii;  In  Hammiok,  op,  eit.,  8S,  note. 

sBbt.  S.  C.  Wzlxb,  in  hia  Bamit,  a  BaUroad  to  CkuidotHne  Marriagm  (1864), 
proposed  "  a  simple  form  of  declaration,  to  be  incorporated  with  the  Banns  Book  ** : 
Hammiox,  op,  eit,  66,  note. 

>  From  suggestions  made  to  the  Marriage  Law  GommissionerB,  and  pablished  in 
their  Report^  1868:  in  Hakmzok,  op,  eit.,  8M-62. 
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caaes,  merely  the  names  were  mentioned,  ^'unaccompanied 
by  any  announcement  of  condition  —  whether  bachelors, 
widows,"  or  spinsters/ 

The  civil-marriage  act  of  1886  owes  its  adoption  mainly 
to  the  influence  and  exertion  of  Lord  John  Bussell,  by  whom 
it  was  proposed.  In  a  measure,  however,  the  way  had  been 
cleared  for  it  by  the  bill  of  the  preceding  year  introduced  by 
Sir  Bobert  Peel.  This  was  received  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
and  compromise,  showing  that  the  period  of  harsh  intolerance 
was  fast  approaching  its  end.'  The  bill  failed  of  passage, 
mainly  because  as  a  half-way  measure  it  did  not  satisfy  the 
non-conformists.  For  it  permitted  the  civil  form  of  marriage 
only  to  those  declaring  their  unwillingness  to  accept  the 
established  rites;  and  thus,  it  was  asserted,  a  stigma  would 
be  put  upon  the  dissenters  to  whom  matrimony  was  not  less 
holy  than  it  was  to  the  adherents  of  the  English  church.' 
Moreover,  the  magistrate  of  the  hundred  before  the  marriage 
was  solemnized  was  required  to  send  the  certificate  to  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  for  registration.*  But  it  is  highly 
significant  that  in  the  debate  proposals  were  made  involving 

1  Suggestion  of  Major  Graham,  late  Begistrar  General,  in  the  commissioners* 
Report:  Hammiok,c»p.  ct<.,SS6: 

"  Without  proposing  that  banns  should  be  prohibited,  the  commissioners  recom- 
mend that  the  publication  should  not  be  required  by  law  as  a  condition  either  of  the 
lawfulness  or  of  the  regularity  of  marriage,  being  of  opinion  that  *  CTery  useful  pur- 
pose which  can  be  answered  by  the  publication  of  banns  in  the  Established  Church 
may  be  equally  answered  by  the  mere  fact  of  notice  to  the  oflieiating  minister/  **— 
Hammick,  op.  cit.^  65.  In  genercd,  on  the  present  law  of  banns,  see  tMd.,  62-80; 
Bbnbt«  TreaHie  of  Mar.  and  Dtv.,  8;  Gbabt,  Mar.  and  Fam.  iZel.,  87-16,  where  the 
Judicial  decisions  are  cited ;  and  Moobb,  How  to  be  Married^  1  fl. 

2  On  asking  leave  to  present  the  bill,  March  17, 1834^  Sir  Robert  Peel  deliTered 
an  elaborate  speech  explaining  the  need  of  reform  and  giring  a  history  of  the 
attempts  to  remedy  the  hardships  arising  from  the  existing  marriage  laws  since 
1753.  His  speech  was  well  receiyed  by  aU  parties :  see  the  summary  of  Peers  speech 
and  of  the  debate  on  the  bill  in  Oppbnheim,  in  ZJTS.,  1, 19-83.  In  general  on  the 
struggle  for  relief  of  dissenters  see  Mat,  Contt.  Hut,  II,  362-64,  aOfiHX>;  Fbibdbbbo, 
KheBChUeiwuno,  801-401;  Fxbohxi.,  Eng,  ContL  (London,  1863),  84. 

>Lord  John  Russell's  speech:  Opphnhum,  in  ZKB.^  I,  84;  <^.  tMd.,  81;  and 
Bbasd,  Nota  on  Lord  John  RuttOTB  Mar.  BiU  (London,  1884),  demanding  full  oItH 
marriage  for  dissenters,  not  mere  *'  relief"  through  the  Church  of  Bngland. 

«MoLBBWOSTH,  Hiit.  <tfEng.,  1, 830;  Walfolb,  Hiat.  o/Eng.,  IV,  71, 72, 
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the  essential  elements  of  the  two  great  measures  of  the  next 
year.  A  system  of  civil  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  was  suggested;  while  it  was  n^^,  either  that  the 
civil  form  of  solemnization  should  be  made  optional  for  all, 
not  merely  restricted  to  non-conformists;  or  else  it  should 
be  made  obligatory  for  all,  leaving  it  free  to  the  parties  in 
every  case,  after  the  lay  ceremony,  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
rites  of  their  own  religious  body.^ 

Nevertheless  the  act  of  1836  was  adopted  only  after  a 
prolonged  contest  in  the  House  of  Oommons.'  By  this 
statute  the  religious  celebration  prescribed  by  the  Anglican 
rubric  is  preserved,  and  two  additional  methods  of  procedure 
are  created:  (1)  by  certificate  of  the  superintendent  registrar 
without  license ;  (2)  or  by  such  certificate  with  a  license. 

When  procedure  is  by  the  first  method,'  notice  must  be 
given  '*to  the  superintendent  registrar  of  the  district  within 
which  the  parties  shall  have  dwelt  for  not  less  than  seven 
days"  previous.  This  notice  is  then  entered  in  a  marriage 
notice  book  '^open  at  all  reasonable  times  without  fee  to  all 
persons  desirous  of  inspecting  the  same;"  and  thereafter 
for  twenty-one  days  the  notice  or  a  true  copy  is  to  be  sus- 
pended or  aflbed  ^'in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  office'' 
of  the  superintendent.*  *'In  the  body  or  at  the  foot"  of  the 
notice  a  ^'solemn  declaration"  as  to  residence,  necessary 
consent,  and  the  absence  of  impediment  of  any  kind  must 
be  subscribed  by  one  of  the  parties.*     After  twenty-one 

lOpnnmmi,  in  ZJTB.,  I.  81,  SI  The  bill  wu  not  Battsfaefeorr  to  Lord  John 
BoflMll;  honee  it  was  dropped  when  he  snperseded  Peel  as  prime  minister. 

>For  a  contemporary  aoeonnt  of  the  debate  on  the  bill  see  the  Aiumal  JSiqpMer, 
LlXVUi,  122-84;  a  tnmmary  bj  Onwaaat^  in  ZJCB.,  1, 8Sff.;  also  Moi.BBiro«EB, 
HM.c/Aiff.,Ii 286-88; WALPOLB,Htttc/At9MlV,a8-78L  See Haxsabd, IMbalei, as 
eited  above. 

•On  marriage  by  oertilloatewithoat  Ueense  see  Hoobb,  BowtobeMarried^90B,t 
Gbast,  Mar,  and  Fam.  BeL,  80  ff.,  85  ff. ;  Hammzox,  Marriage  Xaw,  118  ff .,  127  ff. 

«B7]9and20Viot.,o.  119,  sees.  8-8. 

BB7l9and20Viot.,o.U9,8ee.2.  Qr.BoBnnsov,inBHtafMiloa,XV,86B;  BuBV, 
£tel.Lai00,  n,488a^y;  Hammiox,  Marriaoe  Xow,  80  &,  810,  880;  Obabt,  Jfar.  and 
Fast.  JEtel.,  80-88. 
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days/  if  no  valid  objection  be  filed  by  parents  or  others,  a 
certificate  is  issaed  by  the  superintendent,  and  the  marriage 
may  be  celebrated  at  any  time  within  three  months  of  the 
entry  of  the  notice.*  After  issuing  the  certificate  the  mar- 
riage may  be  celebrated  in  either  of  the  following  forms: 

(1)  Before  the  superintendent  registrar,  in  the  presence  of 
a  district  registrar  and  two  witnesses — a  mere  declaration 
of  assent  and  no  religious  rites  whatever  being  required. 

(2)  In  any  registered  building  by  a  minister  of  any  sect 
according  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  same.  Here  also  the 
registrar  of  the  district  and  two  witnesses  must  be  present. 
(S)  According  to  the  rites  of  the  Jews  and  Quakers  in  duly 
certified  buildings.  A  building  may  be  registered  by  the 
superintendent  registrar  on  receipt  of  a  written  petition 
from  ^*any  proprietor  or  trustee,"  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cate signed  in  duplicate  by  twenty  householders  at  the  least, 
that  such  building  has  been  used  by  them  during  one  year 
at  the  least  as  their  usual  place  of  public  worship  and 
that  ihey  are  desirous  that  the  place  shall  be  registered.* 
(4)  Marriages  may  also  be  solemnized  by  certificate  in  Ueu 
of  banns  in  an  Anglican  church  or  chapel,  if  the  consent 
of  the  minister  be  obtained.*  In  all  cases  the  place  of  mar- 
riage must  be  mentioned  in  the  certificate,  and  the  celebra- 
tion must  occur  between  the  hours  of  8  in  the  forenoon  and 
3  in  the  afternoon.* 

1  In  the  intaxral  the  notice  was  originally  to  be  read  bj  the  olerk  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  at  their  sessions  for  three  snooessiTe  weeks:  Fbzbdbbbo,  She$ehUet9unQt 
416;  Buuf,  EceL  XaiM,  II,  4Sa|r.   This  proTision  is  repealed  bf  19  and  20  Viot.,  o.  119. 

s  Of,  19  and  20  Viot,  e.  119,  sec.  4.  The  form  of  oertiileate  is  giTen  by  Hakmiok, 
Mwrriagt  Lat0, 8SS,  8S4;  MooBB,  How  to  be  Married^  US,  AU  the  forms  are  given  by 
MOOBS,  ibid,,  120-68. 

s  6  and  7  WilL  IV.,  c  8S,  sec  18.  QT.  BuJOl^lBeel,  Latw,  II,  48866. ;  BOHN,  PoL  C|rc., 
m,  829;  Fbisdbsbo,  op,  cit.,  418-15;  Hakkiok,  op,  eit,  118  ff.,  122  ff. 

4 fiUBM,  Beel  LawB,  II,  4Saar;  BoBiBTSOir,  in  Britanniea,  XV,  867;  Fbxbdbibo, 
op.  eit,  416;  Bomr,  op,  e»l.,  m,  822. 

^Between  8  and  12  in  the  forenoon  by  6  and  7  Will.  IV.,  o.  86,  sec.  20.  This  was 
changed  by  49  and  80  Vict.,  c  14,  sec.  1. 
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If  the  parties  wish  to  avoid  delay  and  so  great  publicity, 
they  may  proceed  by  the  superintendent's  certificate  and 
license.  These  may  be  obtained  on  one^  full  day's  notice  to 
the  registrar  of  'Hhe  district  in  which  one  of  the  persons 
resides,  together  with  a  declaration  that  he  or  she  has 
resided  for  fifteen  days  therein,  that  there  is  no  impediment, 
and  that  the  necessary  consents  if  any  have  been  obtained. 
The  notice  is  not  exhibited  in  the  registrar's  office."'  After 
obtaining  the  license,  the  marriage  may  be  celebrated  in 
either  of  the  first  three  modes  above  mentioned;  but  no 
superintendent's  license  may  be  issued  for  a  marriage  accord- 
ing to  the  forms  of  the  English  church,  that  right  being  still 
an  ''ecclesiastical  monopoly."  Any  person  guilty  of  wilfully 
making  any  false  statement  in  procuring  certificate  or  license 
is  liable  to  the  penalties  of  perjury;*  and  if  any  persons 
''knowingly  and  willfully  intermarry,"  in  any  place  other 
than  that  mentioned  in  the  certificate  or  without  notice,  cer- 
tificate, or  license,  as  required  by  law,  or  in  the  absence  of 
the  registrar  where  his  presence  is  required,  their  marriage, 
except  in  certain  specified  cases,  is  null  and  void.^  False 
statements  as  to  consent  subjects  the  offender  to  the  penalties 
of  perjury,  but  does  not  invalidate  the  marriage. 

As  to  the  form  of  civil  contract,  it  is  only  essential  that 
somewhere  in  the  ceremony  the  following  declarations  be 
introduced.     Each  of  the  parties  must  say: 

"I  do  solemnly  declare,  that  I  know  not  of  any  lawful 
impediment  why  I,  A.  B.,  may  not  be  joined  in  matrimony 
to  C.  D." 

1  Ori^al  act  said  "  seven  days  " :  Bubn,  op.  eU,^  IE,  ISSoo,  chanced  by  19  and  9> 
Viet.,  c.  119,  seo.  9.    Qf,  Gbaxt,  Mar,  and  Fam,  BeZ.,  87 ;  Hammzox,  cp.  c</.,  S24. 

SB0BBBT80N,  in  BriUumiCfi^  XV,  587;  Bubn,  op,  eU,^  II,  4SSk-65. 

•  B»«nacted  bj  19  and20  Viot.,  o.  119,  sec  18. 

4B7  6  and  7  Will.  IV.,  o.  85,  see.  iL  Qf,  BoBN,  FoL  Clfe.,  m,  824;  Bittir,  flp.  ett, 
n,  488i»;  Hammzok,  op,  cO.,  285. 
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And  each  must  say  to  the  other: 

''I  call  upon  these  witnesses  here  present  to  witness  that 
I,  A.  B.,  do  take  thee,  C.  D.,  to  be  my  lawfal  wedded  wife 
(or  hnsband).^'  * 

Thus  English  marriage  ends,  as  it  began,  in  a  simple 
contract;  but  the  state  has  succeeded  in  imposing  upon  it 
the  condition  of  publicity — a  task  which  the  church  first 
attempted,  but  failed  to  accomplish.' 

1 6  and  7  WilL  IV.,  o.  85,  see.  20.  Of,  Bubn,  op,  eit,,  n,  4SSeo;  Born,  op,  cU,,  m, 
828;  Haxmzcx,  op,  eit.,  289, 145;  Mooxs,  How  to  be  Married^  48. 

3  By  the  act  of  7  and  8  Viet.,  o.  81  (1844),  rapidemented  by  84  Yiet.,  o.  110,  and  28 
and  27  Yict.,  c.  27,  the  essential  features  of  8  and  7  Will.  lY.,  o.  85,  were  adopted  for 
Ireland,  the  proximate  cause  being  the  excitement  aroused  by  the  case  of  the  Qaeen 
V.  Millis,  1843:  see  chap.  Til,  sec  11,  p.  S16,  abOTC;  and  also  Haxmzok,  Marriage  Law^ 
282-88;  Gxabt,  Mar,  and  Fam.  Bel.,  557  ff. 

In  Scotland  except  as  restricted  by  19  and  20  Yict.,  o.  98,  the  principles  of  the 
canon  law  are  still  in  force,  **  subject  only  to  such  modifications  as  it  has  undergone 
from  time  to  time  by  the  application  of  the  rules  of  evidence  established  in  that 
country,  and  the  course  of  judicial  decisions"  (HAXiacK,  op,  ctl.,  221).  But  in  1858 
by  19  and  20  Yict.,  c.  98,  called  Liord  Brougham*8  Act,  for  a  contract  to  be  valid,  the 
parties  must  have  resided  in  Scotland  at  least  twenty-one  days  preceding  the  cere- 
mony. This  put  an  end  to  "  Gretna  Green  **  weddings,  but  otherwise  private  contracts 
are  still  legal.  Thus  three  kinds  of  marriages  are  recognised:  (1)  ** regular  mar- 
riages **  before  a  minister  according  to  custom  or  statute ;  (2)  "  irregular  marriages  '* 
per  verba  de  praetenU  ;  (3)  "  irregular  marriages  '*  per  verba  de  fviuro^  eubtequente 
copula;  but  in  this  case  the  contract  must  be  written  or  proved  by  confession  on 
oath :  Haxmzck,  op,  eit,^  221  if.  That  Scotch  marriages  are  binding  in  Bngland  was 
established  by  the  celebrated  judgment  of  Lord  Stowell  in  Balrymple  v,  Dalrymple 
in  1811 :  DoDSOir,  ABeportof  the  Judgment^  1  ff.,  97  ff. ;  Stbphbnb,  Lowe  of  the  CUrgy, 
1, 872, 888;  Fbtkpbebo,  JCftefcMteMUfi^,  428, 427 ;  Kent,  Oommeniarie9^  n,  87.  In  gen- 
eral, see  Gkabt,  op.  cif.,  SSI  ff. ;  Fbzkdbbbg,  op*  eit,  42^  487-69;  idem,  Geechiehte  der 
Oiotlefte,  18  ff.;  Moobb,  How  to  be  Married,  85  ff.;  Bobbxtson,  in  Britannica,  XY, 
587;  Tboo,  The  Knot  Tied,  218-23  (Gretna  Green);  Jxatfbbson,  Bridee  and  BridaU, 
n,  208-18  (Gretna  Green);  GL^saoN,  HitMre  du  droit  et  det  intt,,  YI,  182-89; 
Whabton,  Lowe SeL  to  Women,  266-68  (present  BngUsh  law),  266-808  (Scotch law); 
STBPHmB,  Law§  of  the  Clergy,  1, 871*779;  Gablzbb,  Mar,  aux  Atate-Unie,  41  ff. 
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